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natuke  and  uses  op  the  skin,  as  connected  with 

the  preservation  of  health. 

In  the  thirst  for  knowl^ge  which  characterizes  the  present  ge- 
neration, the  structure  anS^f unctions  of  the  human  body  have  been 
as  much  overlooked  by  the  general  reader,  as  if  the  subject  were 
destitute  of  interest  in  itself,  and  of  no  utility  when  known ; 
and  hence  we  have  the  singular  anomaly  before  us  of  highly 
educated  men^-men  who  are  conversant  with  the  natural  history 
of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  with  the  structure 
and  habits  of  the  lower  animals— displaying  a  degree  of  practi- 
cal ignorance  in  regard  to  their  own  bodily  and  mental  constitu- 
tions, which  would  excite  astonishment  were  it  not  so  common. 
The  evils  attending  this  state  of  things  are  incalculably  great, 
not  only  as  involving  the  security  of  health  and  the  happiness 
cxf  families,  and  perpetuating  the  destructive  reign  of  the  quack ; 
but  as  retarding  the  progress  of  the  race  in  the  improvement  of 
their  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  conditions.  Public  atten- 
tion is,  however,  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  ourselves ;  and  a  multitude  of  remarks  soliciting  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  many  of  the 
journals  and  cheap  publications  of  the  day.  We  propose  to 
contribute  our  mite  to  the  common  stock,  and  shall  begin  with 
offering  a  few  observations  on  the  functions  of  the  skin ;  care- 
fully avcnding  what  is  either  too  technical  or  too  abstract  for 
general  comprehension. 
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FnNCTnms  of  ths  bkin. 


Structure  qf  the  Skin. — The  skin  is  that  covering  which  in 
man  and  animals  protects  the  whole  surface  oF  the  body,  and 
preserves  it  from  tne  too  rude  contact  of  external  objects.  Like 
every  other  part  of  the  animal  frame>  its  structure  displays  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  the  transcendant  wisdom  and  beneficence 
of  its  great  Creator.  Simple  in  appearance  and  in  design,  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  compound  of  many  elements,  and  the  seat  of  as 
great  a  variety  of  functions.  It  is  composed  of  three  layers  of 
membrane :  the  outermost  is  the  thin  scarf-skin,  epidermis,  or 
cuticle,  v^dhf  rises  fn  blisters,  and  is  so  easily  abraded  by  vio- 
lence ;  the  next  is  the  soft  mucous  layer  or  coat,  which  is  the 
seat  of  colour,  and  which  in  the  Negro  is  of  a  dark  colour ;  and 
the  inner  is  the  thick  true  skin,  as  it  is  called,  which  imme- 
diately encompasses  the  body,  binding  every  part  in  its  place. 
These  distinctions  should  hor  kept  m  view,  for,  as  it  is  a  general 
law,  amply  illustrated  by  Phrenology,  that  every  part  has  a  use' 
or  function  peculiar  to  itself,  the  combined  uses  of  the  com- 
pound can  be  understood  only  by  attending  to  those  of  the  sim- 
ple elements. 

Cuticle  or  Scar/^Skin. — The  scarf-skin  forms  the  outermost 
layer.  It  has  no  perceptible  nerves  or  bloodvessek,  and  conse- 
querfVly  if  neither  Meeos  nor  feeb  pirin  when  cut. or  abraded: 
Such  being  its  constkution,  it  is  appropriately  placed  on  the 
outer  surface,  because  it  may  come  into  contact  with  rough 
bfxKes  vntbout  injury ;  while  its  intermedium  serves  to  soften 
the  iitirpressionf  made  on  the  more  sensitive  parts  beneath,  and  it 
is  sufficieivf ly  thin  to  allow  every  inequality  ta  be  fek  dndncdy 
by  the  nerves  of  the  true  skin,  and  the  reqisrisitc  information 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  mind.  From  its  qiaartity  of  betoniii^ 
ttricker  when  much  brought  iifito  use,  it  forms  an  adnnhk 
proteetjon  to  the  skin  beneath.  Were  this  not  so,  n  wovdd  be 
myp<99sibie  for  ud  to  walk  on  our  feet,  or  to  work  with  onr 
hands,  without  painr.  In  infancy,  the  cutide  on  the  solie9  of  th* 
t&sit  is  nearly  as  thin,  and  the  surface  consequently  as  sensitive,  as 
on  any  part  of  the  body ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  strength  in- 
creases, and  the  child  begins  to  walk,  the  cutiele  begins  to 
thicken  and  harden,  so  as  to  protect  the  feet  from  being  hurt  bj 
the  inequalities  of  the  soil  or  the  pressure  of  the  sboea  It  nay  be 
remarked,  that  the  cuticfe  covering  the  arch  of  the  foot  renmilis 
thinner  than  the  rest,  because  there  external  pressura  ofierates 
least ;  and  that  it  becomes  very  thick  on  the  nee),  particcdairly 
in  those  who  walk  much,  because  the  heel  forms  the  principdi 
support*  of  the  body,  and  is  most  in  contact  whh  the  groimd. 
In  like  manner  the  sensitive  skin  of  the  hand  is  defended  by  a 
cuticle,  thick  in  proportion  to  its  wants.  In  the  delicate  Inay, 
who  wields  no  implement  heavier  dian  her  neeifle,  it  is  thin  and 
pliant ;  while  in  tne  blacksmith  and  labourer,  whose  oceupatiDaa 
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would  tear  ia  pieces  the  thin  cuticle  of  the  lady,  it  is  thick  and 
hard,  forming  as  it  were  a  protective  cushion  for  the  true  stun 
beloir.  Being  destitute  of  bloodvessels  and  of  nerves,  and  ap* 
pazently  also  of  life,  it  may  be  cut  or  torn  without  pain ;  and 
when  removed  by  vesication  or  by  bums  it  b  speedily  renewed. 
For  the  same  reason  it  re^sts  putrefaction  for  a  long  time,  and 
is  JMUid  unchanged  in  bodies  which  have  undergone  exten^ve 
decay.  Homogeneous  in  structure,  it  is  supposed  to  be  perfo- 
rateu  by  numerous  boles,  to  ^ow  the  hairs  and  perspiration  to 
pass  through,  although  these  are  so  small  as  not  yet  to  have 
been  demonstrated.  By  preventing  the  perspiration  from  passr 
ing  off  too  rapidly  by  simple  evaporation,  the  cuticle  subserves 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  true  skin  in  that  mcMst  and  pliant 
state  which  is  essential  to  the  due  exerdse  of  touch  and  sensft)- 
tion.  Its  uses,  therefore,  are  twofold,^-l«^.  The  protection 
of  the  skin  from  the  rude  contact  of  external  bodies ;  and,  9d, 
The  preservation  of  its  requisite  degree  of  moisture  and  soft^- 
ness.  The  nails  belong  to  the  cuticle,  and  like  it  are  insensible 
to  pain,  and  regenerate  on  being  destroyed. 

Mticous  Coai. — The  middle  or  mucous  coat  of  the  skin  need 
not  occupy  much  attendcxi,  for  it  is  still  in  dispute  whether  it 
be  really  a  membranous  expansion  or  merely  a  mucous  secre- 
tion.  Some  anatomists  have  considered  it  to  be  composed  of 
several  distinct  layers ;  while  others  think  it  a  mere  secretion^ 
and  destitute  of  organization.  Beine  the  seat  of  colour^  it  is 
thickest  in  Negroes  and^tbe  coloured  races  of  man,  and  is  ncit 
perceptible  in  the  Albinos.  From  all  that  is  known  regarding  it, 
It  may  be  viewed  generally  as  merely  a  thin  soft  covenng  placed 
between  the  outer  and  the  inner  skm,  to  protect  tho  nerves  and 
vessels  of  the  latter,  and  give  them  their  requisite  softness  and 
pliancy. 

Tme  Skin, — The  third  or  inmost  layer,  called  the  true  skin^ 
dermis,  or  corion^  constitutes  the  chief  tiiickness  of  the  skin,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three,  both  in  its  structure 
and  functions.  Unlike  the  scarf-skin  and  miicous  coat,  which 
are  homogeneous  in  their  whole  extent,  and  apparently  without 
oiganization,  the  true  skin,  or  simply,  as  we  snail  call  it  for  bria- 
vity^s  sake,  t/ie  skin^  is  very  delicately  organized,  and  endowed 
with  the  principle  of  life  in  a  very  high  degree.  Not  only  iak 
the  beautiful  and  efficacious  protector  of  the  subjacent  struc- 
tures, but  it  18  the  seat  of  sensation  and  of  touch,  and  the  iiv 
strument  ci  a  very  important  exhalation,  viz.  perspiration,  the 
r%ht  condition  or  disturbance  of  which  is  so  powerful  an  agent 
in  the  preservation  or  subversion  f>f  the  general  health.  It  is 
of  a  fibrous  cellolar  texture,  and  its  looser  internal  surface,  which 
isdosely  united  to  the  ce]Jttlar  membrane  in  which  the  fait  is 
deposittd,  pvtsents  a  great  number  of  cellft  or  cavities,  wluch 
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penetrate  obliquely  into  die  substance  and  towards  the  external 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  also  contain  fatty  matter.  These  cells 
are  larger  on  some  parts  of  the  body  than  on  others,  and  are 
very  small  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  foot,  the  forehead,  &c., 
where  fat  is  never  deposited,  and  the  skin  is  consequently  very 
thin  ;  while  they  are  large  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  oif 
the  foot,  where  the  skin  is  consequently  thicker  and  fat  abounds 
These  cells  or  cavities  are  traversed  by  innumerable  Uoodvessels 
and  filaments  of  nerves,  which  pass  through  to  be  ramified  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  skin,  wnere  they  shew  themselves  in  the 
form  of  numerous  small  papillae  or  points,  which  are  very  visible 
on  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  on  the  fingers  and  palm  of  the 
hand.  These  papillae  constitute  the  true  organs  of  toudi  and 
sensation,  and  are  therefore  most  thickly  planted  where  these 
senses  are  most  acute. 

The  true  skin  is  so  abundantly  supplied  with  blood  and  ner* 
vous  power,  that,  for  practical  purposes^  it  may  almost  be  re- 
garded as  composed  of  vessels  and  nerves  alone ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  this  fact.  The  universal  and  equal  redness  of 
the  skin  in  blushing  is  itself  a  proof  of  great  vascularity  ;  but  a 
still  stronger  consists  in  our  being  unable  to  direct  the  point  (^ 
the  finest  needle  into  any  spot  without  puncturing  a  vessel  and 
drawing  blood.  The  same  test  proves  tne  equal  abundance  of 
xervous  filaments  in  the  skin,  for  not  a  point  can  be  punctured 
without  transfixing  a  nerve  and  causing  pain ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  surgical  operations  and  accidental  wounds,  the 
chief  pain  is  always  in  the  skin,  because  it  is  profusely  supplied 
with  nerves  on  purpose  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  feeling. 
From  these  examples,  the  skin-  may  be  truly  considered  as  a 
network  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves  of  the  finest  conceivaUe  tex- 
ture ;  and  taking  the  vast  extent  of  its  whole  surface  into  ac- 
count, we  can  eauly  understand  how  these  minute  ramifications 
may  really  constitute  a  larger  mass  of  nervous  matter  than  is 
contained  in  the  original  trunks  of  the  nerves  from  which  they 
are  incorrectly  said  to  arise,  and  also  how  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  whole  blood  may  be  ci^rculalang  through  the  sKin  at  one 
time. 

Uses  of  the  Cuticle. — We  must  next  study  the  uses  to  which 
these  structures  are  subservient  in  the  animal  economy ;  and 
to  understand  them  thoroughly,  let  us  recall  to  mind  the  prin- 
ciple already  mentioned,  that  every  part  has  a  f upctbn  appro- 
I mated  to  itself,  and  that  consequently,  where  more  than  one 
unction  appears,  there  must  be  complexity  of  structure.  To 
apply  this  principle  to  our  present  subject,^-we  have  first  the 
cuticle  OF  scarf-skin  serving  physically  as  a  defence  against  exter- 
nal friction  and  injury  to  the  softer  parts  beneath,  and  becoming 
thicker  wherever  the  frictiim  b  increased  so  gradually  as  to  act 
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mit  of  its  formation.  But,  if  too  great  friction  be  applied  sud- 
denly to  parts  unused  to  it,  and  time  be  tlius  not  given  to  the  cu- 
ticle over  ihem  to  become  thicker,  the  tender  iparts  being  inade- 
quatdy  ppotected,  become  irritated  and  inflamed,  and  throw  out 
a  quantity  of  watenr  fluid  or  serum  on  their  surface,  which  raises 
up  the  cuticle  in  busters,  and,  by  makinff  it  painful  to  continue 
the  pressure,  obliges  the  person  to  desist  from  an  exercise  which, 
if  continued^  would  evidently  soon  alter  4he  structure  of  the  seo- 
iient  nervous  filaments,  and  unfit  them  for  their  proper  uses. 
In  like  manner  the  cuticle,  by  impeding  undue  evaporation  from 
the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  preserves  its  softness  and  .pliability ; 
whereas,  were  the  cuticle  wanting,  the  skin  below  would  become 
dry  and  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  altogether  unfit  for  its 
purposes. 

Uses  qftlie  Mucous  Coa/.*-The  chief  use  of  the  mucous  coat 
also  seems  to  be  the  protection  of  the  delicate  structure  beneath 
it.  Being  of  a  dark  colour  in  the  Negro,  it  is  believed  to  dimi- 
nish the  influence  of  the  sun^s  rays  in  tropical  climates  by  the 
higher  radiating  ^wer  which  is  possessed  by  a  black  than  by  a 
iigbt  surface.  It  is  the  mucous  coat  which  is  the  seat  of  the  va- 
riolated colouring  observable  in  the  skins  of  many  of  the  lower 
animals. 

Uses  of  the  true  Skin. — To  understand  the  important  pur- 
poses of  the  true  skin,  we  must  distinguish  between  its  consti- 
tuent parts,  and  consider  it  in  virtue  ox  each  of  them, — ^1^,  As 
an  exhalant  of  waste  rostiter  from  the  system;  ^dbf^  As  a  joint 
ffi^ulator  of  the  heat  of  the  body;  &%,  As  an  agent  of  absorp- 
tion ;  and,  4dhfyf  As  the  seat  of  touch  and  sensation. 

The  Skin  considered  as  an  Eaehalani. — Every  body  knows 
that  the  skin  perspires,  and  that  checked  perspiration  is  a  pow- 
erful cause  of  disease  and  of  death ;  but  few  nave  any  just  no. 
tion  of  the  real  extent  and  influence  of  this  exhaladon,  such  as 
we  shall  attempt  to  exhibit  it  When  the  body  is  overheated 
by  exerdse  in  warm  weather,  a  cc^ous  sweat  soon  breaks  out, 
and,  by  carrying  off  the  supei^uous  heat,  produces  an  agreeable 
feeling  of  coolness  and  refreshment  This  is  the  higher  and 
more  obvious  deffree  of  the  function  of  exhalation  ;  but,  in  the 
ordinary  state,  the  skin  is  constantly  giving  out  a  large  quantity 
of  waste  materials  by  what  is  calkd  insensible  perspiration,  a 
process  which  is  of  sreat  importance  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  whidi  is  called  insensible,  because  the  exhalation  be- 
ing in  the  fonn  of  vapour,  and  carried  off  by  the  surrounding 
air,  is  invisible  to  the  eye ;  but  its  presence  may  often  be  made 
manifest  even  to  sight  by  the  near  approach  of  a  dry  cool  mirror^ 
on  the  surface  of  iniich  it  irill  soon  be  condensed  so  as  to  become 
visible.  The  average  amount  of  the  insensible  perspiration  in 
twenty-four  hours  has  been  variously  estimated ;  but  so  many 
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^HBcullaes  stand  in  the  iray  of  obtaining  minutely  accurate 
svitSy  and  the  difference  in  different  oonstitudona,  and  in  the 
same  person  at  different  times,  is  so  great,  that  we  must  be  sa- 
tisfied with  an  approximadon  to  the  truth.      Sanctorius,  who 
carefully  weighea  himself,  his  food,  and  his  excretions,  in  a  ba- 
lance every  day  for  thirty  years,  came  to  the  conclusion  that^o^ 
jout  of  every  eight  pounds  of  substances  taken  into  the  system  pass- 
ed out  of  It  agtun  by  the  skin,  leaving  only  three  to  pass  off  by 
the  bowels,  the  lungs,  and  the  kidneys.    This  is  certainly  an  ex- 
aggeration, but  Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  who  conducted  thenr  expe- 
riments with  still  more  caution  against  error,  estimate  the  highest 
amount  at  thirty-two  grains  per  minute,  or  five  pounds  a-day,  and 
the  smallest  amount  at  eleven  grains  per  minute,  or  one  pound 
eleven  ounces  and  four  drachms  per  day;  while  the  greater 
number  of  observers  agree  that  the  cutaneous  exhalation  is  more 
abundant  than  the  united  excretions  of  both  bowel§  and  kidneys ; 
and  that,  according  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer  or  colder, 
the  skin  and  kidneys  alternate  in  the  proportions  of  work  whidi 
they  severally  perform ;  most  pasang  off  by- the  skin  in. warm 
weather,  and  by  the  kidneys  in  cold,  and  vice  versa.     The  quan- 
tity exhaled  increases,  after  meals,  during  sleep,  in  dry  warm 
weather,  and  by  friction  or  whatever  stimulates  tne  skin ;  and  di- 
minishes when  digestion  is  impaired,  and  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 
According  to  Thenard,  the  cutaneous  exhalation  is  composed 
of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  small  portion  of  acetic  actd,  of 
miiriate  of  soda  and  potass,  of  an  earthy  phosphate,  a  little  oxide 
of  iron,  and  some  animal  matter ;  but  Berzelius  considers  the 
acid  as  lactic,  and  not  the  acetic.     There  is  besides  some  carbo^- 
nic  add  and  oily  matter  excreted.    But  th»  composition  of  the 
perspiration  probably  varies  bodi  at  different  ages  and  on  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  skin,  as  is  presumable  from  the  peculiarity  of 
odour  which  it  exhales  in  some  situations.     The  arm-pits,  the 
|proins,  the  forehead,  the  hands  and  the  feet,  perspire  most  rea- 
dily, in  consequence  of  tbeir  recaving  a  proportionally  larger 
supply  of  blood.     Every  thing  tends  to  snow  that  perspiration 
is  a  direct  product  of  a  vital  process,  and  not  a  mere  exudation 
of  watery  particles  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Taking  even  the  lowest  estimftte  of  Lavoisier,  we  find  die 
skin  endowed  with  the  important  charge  of  removing  from  the 
system  nearly  two  pounds  of  waste  matter  every  twenty-fotnr 
hours;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  quantity  not  only  is 
great,  but  is  sent  forth  in  so  divided  a  8ta(te  as  to  be  invisible  to 
me  eye,  and  that  the  whole  of  it  is  given  out  by  tfae^ery  mi* 
nute  ramifications  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  skin,  we  peiteive  aft 
once  why  these  are  so  extremely  numeroos  and  fine  that  apin^ 
point  cannot  touch  any  spot  without  pierdng  them ;  and  we  see 
an  ample  reason  why  checked  perspiratidn  should  prove  90  de- 
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trimaital  to  health,  becmse  for  every  twenty-four  faouQB  that 
auch  a  state  continues,  -we  must  eitner  have  two  .pounds  of 
fiselessand  hurtful  matter  accuinuhtting  in  the  bodj,.or  have 
some  of  the  other  cxi^gans  of  exoretion  over^tasked  to  an  e^uql 
amount,  which  obviously  cannot  happen  without  disturbing 
4iieir  regularity  and  weilbeing.  People  kn0w*the  fact,  and 
sponder  that  it  should  be  so,  that  cold  applied  to  the  skin, 
or  ooadnoed  exposure  in  a  cold  day,  often  produces  bowel 
comfddnt,  a  severe  cold  on  the  chest,  or  inflammation  of 
some  internal  organ.  But  were  they  taught,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  the  structure  and  uses  of  their  own  bodies,  they  would 
rather  wonder  that  it  did  not  always  produce  one  of  these  ^& 
iects.  It  is  remarked,  for  example,  that  such  or^ns  as  belong 
to  the  same  class  of  functions  ^nonpathise  closely  with  each  oth^. 
Thus  the  skin,  the  bowels,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys^ 
hav€  all  the  common  object  of  throwing  waste  and  injurious 
matter  out  of  the  system,  each  in  a  way  peculiar  to  its  own 
atructure.  Now,  if  we  suppose  the  exhalation  from  the  skin  to 
be  stopped. by  loi^  exposure  to  cold,  the  large  quantity  of  waste 
which  It  was  chained  to  excrete,  being  in  itself  hurtful  to  the 
system,  will  be  thrown  upon  the  either  excreting  organs,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  regular  amount  of  work ;  and  if  any  of  them, 
from  constitutionu  or  accidental  causes,  be  already  weaker  than 
the  rest,  as  often  happens,  ft  is  quite  natural  to  expect  that  its 
health  will  suffer  from  the  extra  demand  made  upon  it  In  this 
way  the  bowels  become  irritated  in  one  individual,  and  give  rise 
to  ixmA  complaint ;  while  in  another  it  is  the  lungs  which  suf- 
fer, giving  rise  to  catarrh  or  common  cold,  or  peniaps  even  to 
inflammation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  these  organs  are  in  a 
atate  of  vigorous  health,  a  temporary  increase  of  function  takes 
plaee  in  them,  and  relieves  the  system,  without  leading  to  any 
local  disorder,  and  the  skin  itself  speedily  resumes  its  activity, 
and  restores  the  balance  between  them. 

One  of  the  most4ibvious  illustrations  of  this  reciprocity  of  ac- 
tion is  affiirded  by  ainrcon  vivial  company  seated  in  a  warm  room 
in.  a  cold  evening.  The  heat  of  the  room,  the  food  and  wine,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  stimulate  the  action  of  the  skin, 
cause  an  efflux  of  blood  to.  its  surface,  and  increase  in  a  high 
d^ree  the  flow  of  the  insensible  perspiration,  which  thus,  while 
the  heat  continues^  carries  off  an  undue  share  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  and  leaves  tlie  kidneys  almost  at  rest.  But  the  moment 
the  company  goes  into  the  cold  external  idr,  a  sudden  reversal 
of  operaticns  takes  phce;  th^  cold  chilk  the  surface,  stops  the 
per^nratioo,  and  drives  the  blood  inwards  upon  the  internal  or- 
{[ans,  ^hieh  presently  become  excited,— 4ma,  under  this  exdta- 
tion,  the  kidneys,  for  example,  will  in  a  few  minutes  secrete  as 
much  of  their  peeufiar  fluio,  as  they  did  in  as  many  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  hoiirs.  The  reverse  of  this,  again,  is  common  in  diseases 
obstructing  the  secretion  from  the  kidneys,  for  the  perspiration 
from  the  skin  is  then  altered  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  ac- 
quires much  of  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  urinary  fluidf. 

When  the  lungs  are  the  weak  parts,  and  their  lining  membrane 
is  habitually  reltaed,  accompanied  with  an  unusual  extent  of  mu- 
cous secretion  from  its  surface,  cold  applied  to  the  skin  throws 
the  mass  of  the  blood  previously  circulating  there  inwards  upon 
the  lungs,  and  increases  that  secretion  to  a  high  degree ;  but  this 
secretion,  were  it  to  accumulate,  would  soon  fill  up  the  air-cells 
of  the  lungs,  and  cause  suffocation.  To  obviate  this  danger, 
the  Creator  has  so  constituted  the  lungs,  that  any  foreign  body 
coming  in  contact  with  them  excites  the  convuldve  effort  called 
coughing,  by  which  a  violent  and  rapid  expiration  takes  place, 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  hurry  the  toreien  body  along  with  it, 
just  as  we  see  boys  discharging  peas  with  much  force  through 
short  tubes  by  a  sudden  effort  of  blowing.  A  check  given  to 
perspiration,  thus  naturally  leads  very  often  to  increased  expec- 
toration and  cough,  or,  in  other  words,  to  common  cold ;  be- 
cause the  matter  which  ought  to  have  gone  off  by  the  skin,  must 
find  some  outlet,  and  its  presence  disorders  those  organs  most 
which  are  naturally  weakest* 

The  lungs  excrete,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  waste  materials  from  the  system  ;  and  the  kidneys,  the 
liver,  and  the  bowels,  have  in  so  far  a  similar  office.  In  conse- 
quence  of  this  alliance  with  the  functions  of  the  skin,  these  parts 
are  more  intimately  connected  with  eacli  other  in  healthy  and 
diseased  action  than  with  other  organs.  But  it  is  a  general  law, 
that  wherever  an  organ  is  unusually  delicate,  it  will  be  more 
easily  affected  by  any  cause  of  disease  than  those  which  are 
sound.  So  that,  if  the  nervous  system,  for  example,  be  weaker 
than  other  parts,  a  chill  will  be  more  likely  to  disturb  its  health 
than  that  or  the  lungs,  which  are  supposed,  in  this  instance  to  be 
constitutionally  stronger;  or,  if  the  muscular  and  fibrous  or- 
ganizations be  unususdly  susceptible  of  disturbance,  either  from 
previous  illness  or  natural  predisposition,  they  will  be  the  first 
to  suffer,  and  rheumatism  will  ensue ;  and  so  on.  And  hence 
the  utility  to  the  physician  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  previous  habits  and  constitutions  of  his  patients,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  adapting  the  remedies  to  the  nature  of  the  cause, 
when  it  can  be  discovered,  as  well  as  to  the  disease  itself.  A 
bowel  complaint,  for  instance,  may  arise  from  overeating  as  well 
as  from  a  check  to  perspiration ;  but  although  the  thing  to  be 
cured  is  the  same,  the  means  of  cure  ought  obviously  to  be  dif- 
ferent In  the  one  instance,  an  emetic  or  laxative  to  carry  off 
the  offending  cause,  and  in  the  other  a  diaphoretic  to  open  the 
skin,  will  be  the  most  rational  and  efficacious  remedies ;  and 
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hence,  too,  become  apparent  the  glaring  ignorance  and  effront- 
ery of  the  quack,  wno  affirms  that  his  one  remedy  will  cure 
every  form  of  disease.  Were  the  public  not  equally  ignorant 
with  himself,  their  credulity  would  cease  to  afford  his  presump- 
tion the  rich  field  in  which  it  now  revels. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  sympathy  and  reciprocity  of  action 
between  the  skin  and  the  internal  organs,  that  bums  and  even 
scalds  of  no  very  great  extent  prove  fatal  by  inducing  internal, 
^nerally  intestinal,  inflammation.  By  disordering  or  disorgan- 
izing a  hirge  nervous  and  exhaling  surface,  an  extensive  bum 
causes  not  only  a  violent  nervous  commotion,  but  a  continued 
partial  suspension  of  an  important  excretion ;  and  when  death 
ensues  at  some  distance  of  time,  it  is  almost  always  in  conse- 

Suence  of  inflammation  being  excited  in  the  bowels  or  sympa- 
lizing  organ.  So  intimate,  mdeed,  is  this  connexion,  that  some 
surgeons  of  great  experience,  such  as  Baron  Dupuytren  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  while  they  point  to  internal  inflammation  as  in  such 
cases  the  general  cause  of  death,  c^oubt  whether  recovery  ever 
takes  place»  when  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  IS  severely  burnt ;  and  whether  this  estimate  be  correct  or 
not,  the  facts  from  which  it  is  drawn  clearly  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  the  relation  subsisting  betwixt  the  skin  and  the 
other  excreting  organs. 

The  Shin  a  regulator  (jf  Animal  Heat. — One  very  important 
use  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  we  have  seen  to  be  the  re- 
moval from  the  system  of  a  great  quantity  of  waste  mate- 
rials, which  would  prove  noxious  if  they  remained.  The  Creator 
has,  in  his  omnisaence  and  foresight,  and  with  that  regard  to 
nmplicity  of  means  which  betokens  a  profoundness  of  thou^t 
inconceivable  to  us,  superadded  to  this  another  purpose  scarcely 
less  important,  and  which  is  in  some  degree  implied  in  the  for- 
mer; I  mean  the  proper  regulation  of  the  oodily  heat.  It 
is  well  known  that,  in  the  polar  r^ons,  and  in  the  torrid  zone 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  tlie  human  body  retains 
nearly  the  same  temperature,  however  different  that  of  the  air 
may  be  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  is  a  property  peculiar 
to  fife,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  even  vegetables  nave  a  power 
of  modifying  their  own  temperature,  though  in  a  much  more  li- 
mited d^ee.  Without  this  power  of  adaptation,  it  is  obvious 
that  man  must  have  been  chained  for  life  to  the  climate  which 
gave  him  birth,  and  even  then  have  suffered  constantly  from  the 
chaoge  of  seasons ;  whereas,  by  possessing  it,  he  can  enjoy  life 
in  a  temperature  sufficiently  cola  to  freeze  mercury,  and,  for  a 
time,  sustain  unharmed  a  heat  more  than  sufficient  to  boil  water, 
or  even  to  bake  meat  Witness  the  wintering  of  Captain  Parry 
and  his  companions  in  the  Polar  Beffions ;  and  the  experiments 
of  Blagden,  Sir  Josejdi  Bankesy  and  others,  who  remained  for 
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many  minutes  in  a  room  heated  to  96(f,  or  50^  above  the  tem« 
perature  of  boiling  water.  The  chief  agents  in  this  wonderful 
adaptation  of  man  to  his  external  situation,  are  undoubtedly  the 
dun  and  the  lungs,  and  in  both  the  power  is  intimately  oon- 
nected  with  the  condition  of  their  respective  exhalations;  but  it 
is  of  the  skin.alone^  as  an  agent  in  reducing  animal  heat,  that 
we  have  at  present  to  speaL 

When  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  warm  air  and  powerful  sun,  or, 
as  in  many  trades,  to  the  intense  heat  of  a  furnace,  or  when  it  is 
CDgaged.inJsevere  exercise,  an  increased  production  of  heat  takes 
phifie,  which  would  soon  kill  the  man  were  it  not  as  rapidly  ear- 
ned off,  and  an  equiltbrium  thus  kept  up.  Attention  to  the 
order  of  events  affords  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  means  em- 
ployed for  ihis  purpose.  At  first  the  body  is  actually  felt  to  be 
warmer,  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  hot,  and  the  unpleasant  sen- 
sation of  heat  is  soon  at  its  maximum.  By*and.by  a  slight 
mdisture  is  perceived  on  the  skin,  followed  by  an  immediate  in- 
ocease  of  comfort.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  this  moisture  passes 
into  free  and  copious  perspiration,  moistening  and  bedewing  the 
skin  in  the  shape  of  sweat;  and  if  the  heat  or  exertion  is  still 
kept  .up,  the  sweat  becomes  profuse,  and  drops  from  the  body 
or  wets  the  clothes  which  envelope  it  A  decrease  of  anioMU 
heat  unavoidably  accompanies  this,  because,  independently  of 
any  vital  action  contributing  to  thb  effect,  as  is  most  probable, 
the  mere  physical  evaporation  of  so  much  fluid  is  itself  sufficient 
to  take  up  and  carry  off  a  large  quantity  of  caloric  On  this 
latter  account,  the  evaporation  of  water  from  a  rough  porous 
surface  is  constantly  resorted  to  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  other  warm  countries,  as  an  efficacious  means  of  redudng 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in.  rooms,  and  of  wine  and  other 
drinks,  much  below  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Frandk«- 
lin  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  point  out  the  analogous  use  of 
the  perspiration  in  reducing  the  beat  of  the  .body  ;  and  that  be 
has  not  erred  in  ascribing  this  effect  to  it,  must  be  evident  to 
Bvery  one  who  chooses  to  make  a  very 'Simple  experiment :  For,  if 
ve  cover  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  with  a  piece  of  wet  rag,  and. 
vwing  it  rapidly  ^round  in  a  dry  air,  we  shall  presently  see  the 
-mercury  fail,  and  indicate  a  rrauction  of  temperature  propoT'* 
tioned  to  the  extent  of  surface  exposed,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  evaporation  is  accomplished.  Keeping  this  in  view^ 
and  setting  asiae  (because  it  may  be  disputed)  aU  redaction  of 
temperature  arising  from  heat  becoming  latent  in  the  passage  of 
the  fluid  perapiration  into  the  state  of  vapour,  we  shall  still  find 
evaporation  a^perfeetly  adisquate^  provision  for  the  gradual  «iid 
safe  disperfion  of  thoauperfluous  animal  heat  The  amount  of 
€uid  evaporated  from  tbe^in  duringjprofuse  swesft,  cannot  be 
less  than  double  of  what  lacarried  m  by  the  kiwest  insennUe 
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perspiration,  vie.  four  or  five  pounds  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
an  amount  bke  this  is  evidently  sufficient  to  carry  off  a  large 
quantity  of  beat  from  the  body.  In  the  performance  of  this 
function,  the  skin  is,  indeed,  assisted  by  the  exhalation  from  the 
kings;  buta8ix>th  act  on  the  same  principle,  the  explanation 
is  not  affected  by  this  circumstance. 

In  summer  we  suffer  most  from  heat  in  what  is  called  moist 
close  weather,  when  no  air  is  stirring ;  and  warm  climates,  which 
are  at  the  same  time  moist,  are  proverbially  the  most  unwhole- 
some. The  chief  reason  for  this  is  die  diminished  evaporation 
from  the  skin  which  such  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere  pro* 
duces,  partially  shutting  up  the  natural  outlet  of  the  superfluous 
heat  of  the  body ;  and  as  it  at  the  same  time  checks  the  exit  of 
the  waste  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  out,  and  which  is 
known  to  be  as  injurious  to  the  system  as  an  active  poison  taken 
into  the  body  from  without,  the  hurtful  consequences  of  sudi 
weather  and  climates,  and  the  fevers,  dysenteries,  and  colds,  to 
which  they  give  rise,  are  partly  accounted  for ;  and  this  is  one 
powerful  reason  why  night  air  is  so  unwholesome,  particularly 
in  malaria  districts,  which  are  loaded  with  moisture  and  miasma : 
whereas,  when  the  air  is  dry  as  well  as  hot,  and  free  evaporation 
takes  place,  little  or  no  inconvenience  is  felt,  and  health  oftener 
remwns  uninjured.  Delaroche  has  established  this  point  conclu- 
sively by  experiment  He  exposed  animals  to  a  ver^  high  tem*- 
perature  in  a  dry  air,  and  found  them  to  sustain  no  mischief;  but 
when  be  exposed  them  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  tnoisture, 
to  a  heat  only  a  few  decrees  above  that  of  their  own  bodied,  and 
greatly  lower  than  in  the  former  instance,  they  very  soon  died. 
Hence  the  reason  also  why,  in  ague  and  other  fevers,  the  suffer- 
ing, restlessness,  and  excitement  of  the  hot  stage,  can  never  be 
abated  till  the  sweat  begins  to  flow,  after  which  they  rapdly 
subdde ;  and  the  same  remedies  which,  given  in  the  hot  stage, 
added  to  the  excitement  and  distress,  are  now  productive  of  the 
best  effects. 

Cutaneous  Absorption, — ^The  arterial  or  red  blood  is  the  source 
from  which  the  cutaneous  exhalation  is  derived,  and  the  process 
is  carried  on  in  the  capillary  vessels  (so  called  from  their  very 
mall  haiF*-like  size)  in  which  the  branches  of  the  arteries  termi- 
nate^ and  which  possess  a  vital  power,  in  virtue  of  which  th^ 
excrete  a  fluid  of  an  uniform  and  peculiar  nature,  and  do  not 
act,  as  some  have  supposed,  as  mere  mechanical  filters  for  the 
thinner  parts  of  the  blood  to  exude.  Corresponding  to  this  dis- 
tribution of  the  arteries,  innumerable  minute  branches  of  veins 
are  .mmified  on  the  ricin,  by  which  the  red  or  arterial  blood, 
after  having  supplied  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  and  furnished 
matoiak  for  the  necessairy  secretions  and  exhalations,  is»c611edttd 
and  dbnried  back  to  die  keart  in  the  toutm  of  dark  and  ^enoop 
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blood,  and  which  is  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  life,  until  it 
shall  have  undergone  the  requisite  changes  in  its  passage  throush 
the  lungs,  and  received  a  new  supply  of  nourishment  from  me 
junction  of  the  chyle.  These  venous  capillaries  are  the  instru- 
ments of  another  though  subordinate  function  of  the  skin,  viz. 
that  of  absorption,  in  virtue  of  which  they  absorb  and  carry  into 
the  system  substances  in  contact  with  their  open  extremities, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  arterial  capillaries  seem  to  exhale 
or  pour  out  their  peculiar  fluid.  The  laws  and  mode  of  this 
absorption  are  not  very  well  known  ;  and  while  some  ascribe  to 
it  the  widest  limits,  others  hold  it  to  be  of  little  importance. 
The  ancients  supposed  that,  by  this  means,  the  body  could  be 
nourished  for  a  time  by  immersing  the  patient  in  a  bath  of  milk 
or  strong  soup ;  but  recent  experiments  serve  to  shew,  that  ab- 
sorption is,  in  such  circumstances,  far  too  trifling  in  amount  for 
any  such  result.  Some  deny,  indeed,  that  any  absorption  would 
take  place  at  all ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  capable  of  demon- 
stration that  many  substances  are  readily  taken  up  by  the  skin, 
when  their  passage  through  the  cuticle  is  facilitated  by  friction, 
or  when  they  are  applied  to  sores  or  other  surfaces  from  which 
the  cuticle  has  been  removed.  As  familiar  examples  of  the  for- 
mer, the  affection  of  the  system  by  mercurial  preparations  rub- 
bed into  the  skin  in  liver  complunts,  or  by  sulphur  in  cutaneous 
diseases,  may  be  mentioned ;  and  the  irritation  of  the  kidneys 
crften  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  flies  from  a  common  blister, 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  latter.  Death  has  even  been  pro- 
duced by  forgetting  this  power  of  the  skin  in  outward  applica- 
tions. Thus  arsenic  applied  to  cancerous  sores,  and  strong 
solutions  of  opium  to  extensive  bums  in  children,  have  been 
absorbed  in  quantities  sufiicient  to  poison  the  patients;  and 
colic  in  its  severest  forms  has  in  like  manner  resulted  from 
the  heedless  application  of  salts  of  lead  to  external  sores.  It  is 
in  virtue  of  tins  absorbing  power  that  cow-pox  matter,  placed 
under  the  cuticle,  is  taken  into  the  system  in  ordinary  vaccina- 
tion ;  and  that  the  poison  arising  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  Aog, 
or  from  a  cut  or  excoriation  of  the  finger  in  dissecting,  is  so 
often  fatal  in  its  effects.  It  is  alleged  that  contagion  ana  marsh 
miasmata  are  received  into  the  animal  economy  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  Bichat  thinks  that  he  has  established  the  fact  experi- 
mentally,  as  regards  the  absorption  by  the  skin  of  the  effluvia  of 
a  dissecting  room.  But  without  insisting  upon  this  as  proved, 
it  is  manifestly  probable,  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  a 

Sower  we  know  tne  skin  to  possess,  and  which  is  diminished  in 
^ree  only  by  the  interference  of  the  thin  inoi^anized  cuticle. 
Many  of  our  common  medicines,  such  as  laxatives,  emetics, 
and  diuretics,  have  in  fact  been  administered  in  friction  b^ 
Pinel,  Dumeril,  and  Alibert,  with  perfect  success;  and  it  la 
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long  since  mercurial  and  other  fumigations  have  been  resorted 
to,  when  the  speedy  introduction  of  these  remedies  into  the 
system  was  required.  The  reader  should  keep  these  facts  in 
mind. 

When  the  perspiration  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
and  confined  there,  beine  prevented,  either  by  injudicious  cloth- 
ing or  by  want  of  cleanliness,  from  flowing  off,  there  is  much 
reason  to  suppose  that  its  residual  parts  are  again  absorbed^  and 
act  on  the  system  as  a  poison  of  greater  or  less  power,  according 
to  its  quantity  and  degree  of  concentration,  thereby  producing 
fever,  inflammation,  and  even  death  itself;  for  it  is  established 
by  observation,  that  concentrated  animal  effluvia  form  a  very 
energetic  poison.  The  fatal  consequences  which  have  repeatedly 
followed  tne  use  of  a  close  water-proof  dress  by  sportsmen  and 
others,  and  the  heat  and  uneasy  restlessness  which  speedily  ensue 
where  proper  ventilation  is  thus  prevented,  seem  explicable  only 
on  some  such  principle. 

The  Skin  the  seat  of  Senaation  and  Touch. — It  still  remains 
for  us  to  consider  the  skin  as  the  seat  of  sensation  and  the  ongan 
of  touch,  functions  which  it  exercises  in  virtue  of  the  abundant 
distribution  of  nervous  filaments  to  its  every  point ;  for,  as  for- 
merly mentioned,  we  cannot  place  the  ena  of  a  needle  on  the 
skin  without  exciting  pain,  and  pain  cannot  be  perceived  with^ 
out  the  presence  of  a  nervous  filament ;  and,  as  might  conse^ 
quently  be  anticipated,  those  parts,  such  as  the  hand,  in  which 
sensibility  is  in  its  highest  endowment,  are  most  amply  supplied 
with  nerves.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated  not  only  in  man, 
but  in  the  lower  animals.  Thus  the  nerves  going  to  the  hand 
and  arm,  the  most  perfect  instruments  of  touch  and  sensation  in 
man,  are  at  their  Aansl  roots  five  times  larger  than  those  which 
are  destined  for  its  motion ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  nerve  sup- 
|dying  the  tactile  extremity  of  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  ex- 
ceeds in  size  the  united  volume  of  all  its  muscular  nerves. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  animals  covered  with  hair  or  feathers, 
whose  touch  and  sensaUon  are  comparatively  defective,  the  mus- 
cular nerves  far  exceed  in  size  those  of  sensation ;  and  wherever 
Nature  has  endowed  any  particular  part  with  high  sensitive  pow- 
ers, she  is  invariably  tbund  to  have  distributed  to  that  part,  and 
to  it  alone,  a  proportionally  higher  nervous  endowment ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  we  ooserve  the  same  principle  in  operation  as  r^ards 
the  nerves,  which  we  pcunted  out  as  afiecting  the  bloodvessels 
concerned  in  the  exhaling  functions  of  the  skin,  those  parts  which 
perspire  most,  such  as  the  armpits  and  groins,  being  for  that 
purpose  the  most  bountifully  supplied  with  blood. 

Independently  of  the  amount  of  indispensable  knowledge 
which  we  obtain  by  virtue  of  this  constitution  of  the  skin,  its  ner- 
vous structure  ia  absolutely  essential  to  our  continued  existence. 
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bloody  and  which  is  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  life,  until  it 
shall  have  undergone  the  requisite  changes  in  its  passage  through 
the  lungs,  and  received  a  new  supply  of  nourishment  from  me 
junction  of  the  chyle.  These  venous  capillaries  are  the  instru- 
ments of  another  though  subordinate  function  of  the  skin,  viz. 
that  of  absorption,  in  virtue  of  which  they  absorb  and  carry  into 
the  system  substances  in  contact  with  their  open  extremities, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  arterial  capillaries  seem  to  exhale 
or  pour  out  their  peculiar  fluid.  The  laws  and  mode  of  this 
absorption  are  not  very  well  known  ;  and  while  some  ascribe  to 
it  the  widest  limits,  others  hold  it  to  be  of  little  importance. 
The  ancients  supposed  that,  by  this  means,  the  body  could  be 
nourished  for  a  time  by  immersing  the  patient  in  a  bath  of  milk 
or  strong  soup ;  but  recent  experiments  serve  to  shew,  that  ab- 
sorption is,  in  such  circumstances,  far  too  trifling  in  amount  for 
any  such  result.  Some  deny,  indeed,  that  any  absorption  would 
take  place  at  all ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  capable  of  demon- 
stration that  many  substances  are  readily  taken  up  by  the  skin, 
when  their  passage  through  the  cuticle  is  facilitated  by  friction, 
or  when  they  are  applied  to  sores  or  other  surfaces  from  which 
the  cuticle  has  been  removed.  As  familiar  examples  of  the  for- 
mer, the  affection  of  the  system  by  mercurial  preparations  rub- 
bed into  the  skin  in  liver  complaints,  or  by  sulphur  in  cutaneous 
diseases,  may  be  mentioned ;  and  the  irritation  of  the  kidneys 
often  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  flies  from  a  common  blister, 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  latter.  Death  has  even  been  pro- 
duced by  forgetting  this  power  of  the  skin  in  outward  applica- 
tions. Thus  arsenic  applied  to  cancerous  sores,  and  strong 
solutions  of  opium  to  extensive  bums  in  children,  have  been 
absorbed  in  quantities  sufiicient  to  poison  the  patients;  and 
colic  in  its  severest  forms  has  in  like  manner  resulted  from 
the  heedless  application  of  salts  of  lead  to  external  sores.  It  is 
in  virtue  of  tins  absorbing  power  that  cow-pox  matter,  placed 
under  the  cuticle,  is  taken  into  the  system  in  ordinary  vaccina- 
tion ;  and  that  the  poison  arising  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
or  from  a  cut  or  excoriation  of  the  finger  in  dissecting,  is  so 
often  fatal  in  its  effects.  It  is  alleged  that  contagion  ana  marsh 
miasmata  are  received  into  the  animal  economy  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  Bichat  thinks  that  he  has  established  the  fact  experi- 
mentally, as  regards  the  absorption  by  the  skin  of  the  effluvia  of 
a  dissecting  room.  But  without  insisting  upon  this  as  proved, 
it  is  maniiestly  probable,  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  a 

Sower  we  know  ttie  skin  to  possess,  and  which  is  diminished  in 
^ree  only  by  the  interference  of  the  thin  inoi^anized  cuticle. 
Many  of  our  common  medicines,  such  as  laxatives,  emetics, 
and  diuretics,  have  in  fact  been  administered  in  friction  b^ 
Find,  Dumeril,  and  Alib^  with  perfect  success;  and  it  la 
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long  sinoe  mercurial  and  other  fumigations  have  been  resorted 
to^  when  the  speedy  introduction  of  these  remedies  into  the 
system  was  required.  The  reader  should  keep  these  facts  in 
mind. 

When  the  perspiration  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
and  confined  there,  being  prevented,  either  by  injudicious  cloth- 
ing or  by  want  of  cleanliness,  from  flowing  off,  there  is  much 
reason  to  suppose  that  its  residual  parts  are  again  absorbed,,  and 
act  on  the  system  as  a  poison  of  greater  or  less  power,  according 
to  its  quantity  and  degree  of  concentration,  thereby  producing 
fever,  mflammation,  and  even  death  itself;  for  it  is  established 
by  observation,  that  concentrated  animal  effluvia  form  a  very 
energetic  pdson.  The  fatal  consequences  which  have  repeatedly 
followed  tne  use  of  a  close  water-proof  dress  by  sportsmen  and 
others,  and  the  heat  and  uneasy  restlessness  which  speedily  ensue 
where  proper  ventilation  is  thus  prevented,  seem  explicable  only 
on  some  such  principle. 

The  Skin  the  seat  of  Sensation  and  Touch. — It  still  remains 
for  us  to  consider  the  skin  as  the  seat  of  sensation  and  the  oi^n 
of  tx>uch,  functions  which  it  exerdses  in  virtue  of  the  abundant 
distribution  of  nervous  filaments  to  its  every  point ;  for,  as  for- 
merly mentioned,  we  cannot  place  the  ena  of  a  needle  on  the 
skin  without  exciting  pain,  and  pain  cannot  be  perceived  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  nervous  filament ;  and,  as  might  conse- 
quently be  anticipated,  those  parts,  such  as  the  hand,  in  which 
sensilniity  is  in  its  highest  endowment,  are  most  amply  supplied 
with  nerves.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated  not  only  in  man, 
but  in  the  lower  animals.  Thus  the  nerves  going  to  the  hand 
and  arm,  the  most  perfect  instruments  of  touch  and  sensation  in 
man,  are  at  their  Aotul  roots  five  times  larger  than  those  which 
are  destined  for  its  motion ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  nerve  sup- 
|djring  the  tactile  extremity  of  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  ex- 
ceeds in  size  the  united  volume  of  all  its  muscular  nerves. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  animals  covered  with  hair  or  feathers, 
whose  touch  and  sensation  are  comparatively  defective,  the  mus- 
cular nerves  far  exceed  in  size  those  of  sensation ;  and  wherever 
Nature  has  endowed  any  particular  part  with  high  sensitive  pow- 
ers, she  is  invariably  tbund  to  have  distributed  to  that  part,  and 
to  it  alone,  a  proportionally  higher  nervous  endowment ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  we  ooserve  the  same  principle  in  operation  as  regards 
the  nerves,  which  we  pointed  out  as  afiecting  the  bloodvessels 
concerned  in  the  exhaling  functions  of  the  skin,  those  parts  which 
perspire  most,  such  as  the  armpits  and  eroins,  being  for  that 
purpose  the  most  bountifully  supplied  with  blood. 

Independently  of  the  amount  of  indispensable  knowledge 
which  we  obtain  by  virtue  of  this  constitution  of  the  skin,  its  ner- 
vous structure  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  continued  existence. 
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blood,  and  which  is  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  life,  until  it 
shall  have  undergone  the  requisite  changes  in  its  passage  through 
the  lungs,  and  received  a  new  supply  of  nourishment  from  the 
junction  of  the  chyle.  These  venous  capillaries  are  the  instru- 
ments of  another  though  subordinate  function  of  the  skin,  viz. 
that  of  absorption,  in  virtue  of  which  they  absorb  and  carry  into 
the  system  substances  in  contact  with  their  open  extremities, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  arterial  capillaries  seem  to  exhale 
or  pour  out  their  peculiar  fluid.  The  laws  and  mode  of  this 
absorption  are  not  very  well  known  ;  and  while  some  ascribe  to 
it  the  widest  limits,  others  hold  it  to  be  of  little  importance. 
The  ancients  supposed  that,  by  this  means,  the  body  could  be 
nourished  for  a  time  by  immersing  the  patient  in  a  bath  of  milk 
or  strong  soup ;  but  recent  expenments  serve  to  shew,  that  ab- 
sorption is,  in  such  circumstances,  far  too  trifling  in  amount  for 
any  such  result  Some  deny,  indeed,  that  any  absorption  would 
take  place  at  all ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  capable  of  demon- 
stration that  many  substances  are  readily  taken  up  by  the  skin, 
when  their  passage  through  the  cuticle  is  facilitated  by  friction, 
or  when  they  are  applied  to  sores  or  other  surfaces  from  which 
the  cuticle  has  been  removed.  As  familiar  examples  of  the  for- 
mer, the  affection  of  the  system  by  mercurial  preparations  rub- 
bed into  the  skin  in  liver  complaints,  or  by  sulphur  in  cutaneous 
diseases,  may  be  mentioned ;  and  the  irritation  of  the  kidneys 
crften  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  flies  from  a  common  blister, 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  latter.  Death  has  even  been  pro- 
duced by  forgetting  this  power  of  the  skin  in  outward  applica- 
tions. Thus  arsenic  applied  to  cancerous  sores,  and  strong 
solutions  of  opium  to  extensive  burns  in  children,  have  been 
absorbed  in  quantities  sufficient  to  poison  the  patients;  and 
colic  in  its  severest  forms  has  in  like  manner  resulted  from 
the  heedless  application  of  salts  of  lead  to  external  sores.  It  is 
in  virtue  of  tins  absorbing  power  that  cow-pox  matter,  placed 
under  the  cuticle,  is  taken  into  the  system  in  ordinary  vaccina- 
tion ;  and  that  the  poison  arising  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog^ 
or  from  a  cut  or  excoriation  of  the  finger  in  dissecting,  is  so 
often  fatal  in  its  effects.  It  is  alleged  that  contagion  ana  marsh 
miasmata  are  received  into  the  animal  economy  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  Bichat  thinks  that  he  has  established  the  fact  experi- 
mentally, as  regards  the  absorption  by  the  skin  of  the  effluvia  of 
a  dissecting  room.  But  without  insisting  upon  this  as  proved, 
it  is  manifestly  probable,  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  a 

Sower  we  know  ttie  skin  to  possess,  and  which  b  diminished  in 
^ree  only  by  the  interference  of  the  thin  inorganized  cuticle. 
Many  of  our  common  medicines,  such  as  laxatives,  emetics, 
and  diuretics,  have  in  fact  been  administered  in  friction  b^ 
Find,  Dumeril,  and  Alibert,  with  perfect  success;  and  it  la 
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long  sinoe  mercurial  and  other  fumigations  have  been  resorted 
to,  when  the  speedy  introduction  of  these  remedies  into  the 
system  was  required.  The  reader  should  keep  these  facts  in 
mind. 

When  the  perspiration  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
and  confined  there,  beinff  prevented,  either  by  injudicious  cloth* 
ing  or  by  want  of  cleanliness,  from  flowing  off,  there  is  much 
reason  to  suppose  that  its  residual  parts  are  again  absorbed,,  and 
act  on  the  system  as  a  poison  of  greater  or  less  power,  according 
to  its  quantity  and  degree  of  concentration,  theiteby  producing 
fever,  mflammation,  and  even  death  itself;  for  it  is  establishea 
by  observation,  that  concentrated  animal  effluvia  form  a  very 
energetic  poison.  The  fatal  consequences  which  have  repeatedly 
followed  tne  use  of  a  close  water-proof  dress  by  sportsmen  and 
others,  and  the  heat  and  uneasy  restlessness  which  speedily  ensue 
where  proper  ventilation  is  thus  prevented,  seem  explicable  only 
on  some  such  principle. 

The  Skin  the  seat  of  Sensation  and  Touch, — Tt  still  remains 
for  us  to  consider  the  skin  as  the  seat  of  sensation  and  the  organ 
of  touch,  functions  which  it  exerdses  in  virtue  of  the  abundant 
distribution  of  nervous  filaments  to  its  every  point ;  for,  as  for- 
merly mentioned,  we  cannot  place  the  end  of  a  needle  on  the 
skin  without  exciting  pain,  and  pain  cannot  be  perceived  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  nervous  filament ;  and,  as  might  conse- 
quently be  anticipated,  those  parts,  such  as  the  hand,  in  which 
aensibuity  is  in  its  highest  endowment,  are  most  amply  supplied 
with  nerves.     This  is  beautifully  illustrated  not  only  in  man, 
but  in  the  lower  animals.     Thus  the  nerves  going  to  the  hand 
and  arm,  the  most  perfect  instruments  of  touch  and  sensation  in 
man,  are  at  thdr  dorsal  roots  five  times  larger  than  those  which 
are  destined  for  its  motion ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  nerve  sup- 
plying the  tactile  extremity  of  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  ex- 
ceeds in  size  the  united  volume  of  all  its  muscular  nerves. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  animals  covered  with  hair  or  feathers, 
whose  touch  and  sensation  are  comparatively  defective,  the  mus- 
cular nerves  far  exceed  in  size  those  of  sensation ;  and  wherever 
Nature  has  endowed  any  particular  part  with  high  sensitive  pow- 
ers, she  is  invariably  found  to  have  dbtributed  to  that  part,  and 
to  it  alone,  a  proportionally  higher  nervous  endowment ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  we  observe  the  same  principle  in  operation  as  regards 
the  nerves,  which  we  pointed  out  as  affecting  the  bloodvessels 
concerned  in  the  exhaling  functions  of  the  skin,  those  parts  which 
perspire  most,  such  as  the  armpits  and  groins,  being  for  that 
purpose  the  most  bountifully  supplied  witn  blood. 

Independently  of  the  amount  of  indispensable  knowledge 
which  we  obtain  by  virtue  of  this  constitution  of  the  skin,  its  ner- 
vous structure  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  continued  existence. 
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Were  it  not  for  tlie  nerves  and  their  aocxHnpaDyiii^pDirer  of  sen. 
satioB,  ex  tonal  bodies  might  rub  against,  ana  injurs  or  destroy 
the  skin,  or  hot. bodies  might  bum  it,  without  our  beiog  aware; 
and  hence  its  exquisite  sensibility  is  in  reality  a  chief  safeguanl 
of  life.  Pain  is  no  doubt  an  unpleasant  thing,  biit  in  its  uses  it 
is  a  positive  blessing,  in  warning  us  against  danger  and  ev&k  cet^ 
tain  destruction,  which  would  speedily  overtake  us  if  we  bad  no 
such  monitor  at  hand.  If  we  had  no  nerves  on  the  sur&ee 
to  communicate  to  us  a  lively  impression  of  cold,  we  might 
ioadverteatly  remain  inactive  in  a  temperature  which  would  not 
only  suspend  perspiration,  but  benumb  the  powers  of  life ;  or 
we  might,  on  the  other  hand,  apprbach  so  near  the  fire  or  bolt- 
ing fluids,  as  to  have  the  oigymization  destroyed  before  we  kneip. 
Whereas,  by  the  kind  interposition  of  the  nerves,  we  camKit, 
when  perspiring  freely,  be  exposed  to  the  cold  air  without  a  dis^ 
agreeable  sensation  being  experienced,  impelling  us  to  attend  to 
our  safety,  and  to  keep  up  our  heat  either  by  additional  clotb- 
ing  or  by  active  exercise.  When  the  nervous  and  vascular  parts 
of  the  skin  are  both  in  healthy  action,  a  pleasant  soft  warmth  is 
felt  over  the  body,  which  is  in  itself  a  delight,  and  which  gives 
to  the  mind  a  lightness  and  hilarity,  or  pleasant  consciousness  of 
active  existence,  the  very  opposite  of  the  low  and  languid  de- 
pression which  so  genenuly  accompanies  defective  aetkm  in  the 
skin  when  of  some  continuance,  and  which  forms  a  maprked  fe»- 
ture  in  many  nervous  afl^sctions. 

The  brain  is  readily  admitted  by  reflecting  minds^  to  eiseroise 
much  influence  on  the  general  sjfstem,  because  the  nervo«i6  sub- 
stance of  which  it  is  composed  is  collected  mii^  one  focus,  audi, 
thus  ufnited,  is  seen  to  constitute  a  large  mass.  In  reality,  h&WL 
ever,  the  nervous  matter  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  boAy 
for  the  purposes  of  sensation  is  so  great,  that  many  amaiottiistB 
consider  it  as  even  exceeding  the  mass  of  the  brain,  and  heoe& 
its  influence  ought  to  bey  as  it  actually  is^  of  much  importance 
to  health,  and  the  sympathy  between  it  and  the  brain  is  of  the 
closest  and  most  powerful  kind.  It  is  well  known,  for  example, 
that  sudden  and  violent  passion  stimulates  and  reddens  the  skin ; 
while  grief,  melancholy,  and  apprehension  lower  its  vitality,  and 
cause  it  to  present  the  dull,  pale,  and  contracted  appearance  so 
(JMiracteristic  of  depression.  An  unexpected  alarm  is  thus  said 
to  make  the  hair  stand  on  end,  and,  in  some  animals^  the  ex- 
pression  is  not  metaphorical,  but  literally  true.  The  reverse 
mfluence  of  the  skin  on  the  brain  is  seen  on  exposure  to  a  severe 
degree  of  c<Jd.  The  first  sensation  of  chill  is  speedily  succeeded 
by  that  of  numbness  and  insensibility  of  the  nervous  surface, 
which  immediatdiy  act  on  the  brain,  and  first  impair  and  then 
suspend  its  functions  and  the  mental  manifestations,  and-  ulti- 
mately extinguish  Ufe  itself.    If,  oa  the  other  hand,  as  to  tropicid 
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the  surfiaoe  be  rdaxed  by  excefisiTe  beat,  a  feeUeneai 
and  indolent  languor  come  on,  and,  by  affeetii^  the  bndn, 
equally  indispose  the  mind  and  body  to  active  or  energetic  exi- 
orUon.  Again,  when  the  nenroas  system  is  debilitated,  its  action 
18  not  sufficiently  ▼igorous  to  ^ve  a  healthy  stimuhis  to  all  its 
pirts ;  the  nervous  influence  is  oonoentraCed  in  the  head ;  and 
Its  remoter  branches,  such  as  the  nerves  of  the  ddn,  being  ina^- 
deouately  supplied,  are  unable  to  keep  up  sufficient  vital  action, 
ana  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  habitually  cold,  shrunk, 
and  uncomfortable.  Nervous  invalids  sometimes  describe  the 
misery  of  this  state  as  intolerable ;  and  while  the  unhealthy  ac^ 
tivity  of  the  brain  is  the  immediate  cause  of  oppressive  mental 
anxiety  or  depression,  and  is  shown  to  be  unhealthy  by  its  con^ 
oomitant  hcaaachs  and  the  inability  for  continuous  thinking,  the 
morbid  deficiency  of  nervous  action  on  the  surface  places  them« 
as  it  were,  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  weather,  and  subjects 
them  to  annoyance  and  perverted  sensations  from  tr^es  which 
£Drmerly  gave  them  pleasure.  And  hence  one  cause  of  the  cold;. 
ness  of  feet  and  deficient  warmth  of  skin  to  which  literary  and 
sedentary  people  are  so  proverbially  subject. 

Nor  is  this  diillness  of  surface  the  sole  evil  resulting  from  de^ 
faSitated  action  in  the  nerves  of  the  skin.  So  intimately  rebited 
are  a&  parts  of  the  body,  that  each  is  essential  to  the  other,  di* 
rectly  or  indirectly,  ana  no  one  can  long  suffer  without  entailing 
evil  consequences  upon  the  rest.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  the  nervous  system,  which,  in  truth,  presides  over  every 
other  function,  so  that  when  the  healthy  stimulus  which  the  co- 
taneous  nerves  furnish  to  the  vessels  of  the  skin  is  impaired  or 
interrupted,  their  action  becomes  affected  in  turn,  and  the  requi* 
site  exnalation  from  the  surface  of  the  body  is  diminished  as 
effectually  as  by  the  direct  application  of  cold ;  while  the  in- 
ternal organs  are  equally  subject  to  disorder  from  the  excess  of 
blood  thrown  in  upon  them. 

Soch  are  the  direct  and  important  purposes  of  the  skin.  In 
addition  to  the  principal  circumstances  which  we  have  noticed  in 
its  structure,  it  possesses  a  nomber  of  small  glands  called  Sebat^ 
ceons  glands,  destined  for  the  secretion  of  an  uoeiuous  oily  mat^ 
ter  which  lubricates  and  softens  its  external  surface,  aiid  pre- 
vents its  becoming  so  dry  as  to  unfit  it  for  its  uses.  It  is  thi» 
oily  matter  vfihich  prevents  water  from  penetrating  easily  and  ret 
lanng  the  cuticle,  and  the  absence  of  which,  when  removed  by 
the  scda  used  in  washing,  aUows  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  fingers 
to  assume  that  wrinkled  and  shrivdled  appearance  which  is  com- 
moD  among  washerwomen. 

Practical  Usesqfthe  precediitg'prineiples.r'^It  is  only  in  hs 
nacful  applications  to  tne  impravement  and  happiness  of  mafr 
that  kaosrkdge  truly  becomes  powier,  and,  in  nccopdance  inA 
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thia  priodple,  we  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages 
derivable  from  that  which  we  have  been  attempting  to  onnmu- 
nicate. 

Proitction  ofAe  Skin. — It  appears  from  the  London  Bills  of 
Mortality,  that  between  a  fourtn  and  a  fifth  of  all  the  infants 
bom  die  within  the  first  two  years  of  their  eristenoe.  This  ex«> 
traordinary  mortalit  v  is  not  a  part  of  the  Creator^s  designs ;  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  lower  animals,  and  must  therefore  have 
causes  capable  of  removal.  One  of  these,  to  speak  only  of  what 
is  related  to  the  present  inquiry,  is  unquestionably  the  inadequate 
protection  afforded,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  to  the 
new-born  infant,  against  the  effects  of  the  great  and  sudden 
transition  which  it  makes  in  passing  at  once  from  a  high  and  al- 
most unvarying  temperature  m  the  mother'^s  womb,  to  one  greatly 
inferior  and  constantly  liable  to  change.  At  birth,  the  skin  is  de- 
licate, extremely  vascular,  and  highly  susceptible  of  impresdons, 
so  much  so,  that  cases  have  occurred  in  wnich  a  leech  bite  has 
caused  a  fatal  hemorrhage.  The  circulation  is,  in  fact,  cutane- 
ous; for  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys,  are 
as  yet  new  to  lire  and  feeble  in  their  functions.  If  the  infant, 
then,  be  rashly  exposed  to  a  odd  atmosphere,  or  if  it  be  inade^ 


by  the  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels, 
nal  organs  are  soon  overpowered  by  the  undue  quantity  of  blood 
thus  forced  in  upon  them ;  and  hence  bowel  complaints,  inflam- 
mations, croup,  or  convulsions  are  brought  on,  and  sooner  or 
later  extinguish  life ;  and  hence,  too,  the  inexpressible  folly  of 
those  who  oathe  infants  daily  in  cold  water  even  in  winter^  and 
freely  expose  them  to  the  open  air,  or  to  currents  from  open 
doors  or  windows,  with  a  view  to  harden  their  constitutions, 
when  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  more  effectual  means  can  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  earlier  months  of  life,  to  undermine  the  general 
health  and  entail  future  disease  on  the  unhappy  subjects  of  the 
experiment.  But  the  opposite  error  is  scarcely  less  pernicious, 
for  the  system  may  be  enfeebled  by  too  much  heat  and  cloth- 
infir,  and  too  close  air,  as  effectually  as  by  the  other  method. 
The  skin  may  be  thus  kept  too  open  and  relaxed,  perspiration 
be  too  much  excited,  and  the  important  organs  of  digestion  and 
respiration  now  called  into  play,  oe  deprived  of  a  due  supply  of 
nourishing  blood,  and  be  consequently  so  far  enfeeblea  as  to 
afford  insufficient  support  to  the  whole  body. 

The  insensible  perspiration  is  composed  of  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  which  passes  off  in  the  form  of  vapour  and  is  not  seen, 
and  of  various  salts  and  animal  matter,  a  portion  of  which  re- 
mains adheroit  to  the  skin,  and,  if  not  removed,  would  soon 
lend  to  bkick  up  its  pores  and  pravent  future  exhalation.    The 
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removal  of  this  residue,  by  cleanliness  and  washing,  consequently 
becomes  an  indispensable  condition  of  health,  the  observance  of 
which  prevents  the  appearance  of  cutaneous  and  other  more  se- 
rious diseases  that  follow  its  neglect.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  daily 
washing  of  the  body  required  in  infancy  when  the  skin  is  so  full 
of  life,  but  a  frequent  change  of  clothing  is  essential,  and  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  dress  ought  to  be  loose  and  easy,  both  to 
allow  of  free  circulation  through  the  vessels,  and  to  permit  the 
insensible  perspiration  to  have  a  free  exit,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  and  aosdrbed  by  ih^  clothes,  and  held  in  contact  with 
the  skin  till  it  gives  rise  to  irritation. 

Influence  of  Dress  on  the  Skin* — ^As  life  advances,  the  respi- 
ratory and  digestive  functions  become  more  developed,  and  play  a 
more  conspicuous  part  in  the  support  of  the  animal  system.  In 
youth,  the  skin  is  still  delicate  in  texture  and  the  seat  of  extensive 
exhalation  and  acute  sensation,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  more 
vigorous  in  constitution  than  it  was  in  infancy  ;  and  the  several 
animal  functions  being  now  more  equally  balanced,  it  is  less  sus- 
ceptible of  disorder  from  external  causes,  and  can  endure  with  imr 
Iiunity  changes  of  temperature,  which,  either  earlier  or  later  in 
ife,  would  have  proved  highly  injurious.  The  activity  and  rest- 
less energy  of  youth  keep  up  a  free  and  equal  circulation  even  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  body,  and  this  free  circulation  in  its 
turn  maintains  an  equality  of  temperature  in  them  all.  Cold 
bathing  and  lighter  clothing  may  now  be  resorted  to  with  a  ra- 
tional prospect  of  advantage ;  but  when,  from  a  weak  constitu- 
tion or  unusudl  susceptibility,  the  skia  is  not  endowed  with  sui- 
ficient  vitality  to  originate  the  necessary  reaction,  which  alone 
renders  these  safe  and  proper,— >when  tney  produce  an  abiding 
sense  of  chilliness,  however  slight, — we  may  rest  assured  that  mis- 
chief will  inevitably  follow  a|  a  greater  or  shorter  distance  of 
time.  Many  young  persons  of  both  sexes  are  in  the  habit  of 
going  about  in  winter  and  in  cold  weather  with  a  dress  light 
and  airy  enough  for  a  northern  summer,  and  they  think  it  man- 
ly and  Decoming  to  do  so ;  but  those  who  are  not  very  strongly 
constituted  suffer  a  severe  penalty  for  their  folly.  The  neces- 
sary effect  of  deficient  circulation  and  vitality  in  the  skin  is  to 
throw  a  disproportionate  mass  of  blood  inwards,  and  when  this 
condition  exists,  insufficient  clothing  perpetuates  the  evil,  until 
internal  disease  is  generated,  and  health  irrecoverably  lost.  In- 
sufficient clothing  not  only  exposes  the  wearer  to  all  the  risk  of 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  but  it  is  still  more  dangerous 
(because  in  a  degree  less  marked,  and  therefore  less  apt  to  excite 
attention  till  the  evil  be  incurred),  in  that  form  which,  while  it 
is  warm  enough  to  guard  the  body  against  extreme  cold,  is  in- 
adequate, to  preserving  the  skin  at  its  natural  heat.  Many 
youths,  particularly  females  and  those  whose  occupations  are  sef- 
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dentary,  pass  da^s,  and  weeks,  and  months,  withoat  ever  expeii* 
endng  the  pleasing  glow  and  warmth  of  a  healthy  skin,  ana  are 
habitually  complaining  of  chilliness  of  the  surface,  cold  feet,  and 
other  symptoms  of  deficient  cutaneous  circulation.  Their  suf- 
fering, unfortunately,  does  not  stop  here,  for  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  blood  oppresses  the  internal  organs,  and  too  often, 
by  insensible  degrees,  lays  the  foundation  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,  and  other  maladies,  which  show  themselves  only  when  ar- 
rived at  an  incurable  stage.  Young  persons  of  a  consumptive 
habit  will  generally  be  found  to  complain  of  this  increased 
sensibility  to  cold,  ev^  before  they  become  subject  to  those 
slight  catarrhal  attacks  which  are  so  often  the  immediate  pre^ 
cursors,  or  rather  the  first  stages,  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
All  who  value  health,  and  have  common  sense  and  resolution, 
will  therefore  take  warning  from  signs  like  these,  and  never  rest 
till  equilibrium  of  action  be  restored.  For  this  purpose,  warm 
clothing,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  sponging  wiui  vinegar  and 
water,  the  warm  bath,  regular  friction  with  a  flesh  brush  or  hair 
glove,  and  great  cleanliness,  are  excellent  means. 

But  while  sufficiency  of  clothing  is  attended  to,  excessive 
wrapping  up  must  be  as  carefully  avoided.  Warmth  ought  not 
to  he  sought  for  in  clothing  alone.  The  Creator  has  made  ex- 
ercise essential  as  a  means ;  and  if  we  neglect  this,  and  seek  it 
in  clothing  alone,  it  is  at  the  risk  or  rather  certainty  of  weaken- 
ing the  body,  relaxing  the  surface,  and  rendering  the  system  ex- 
tremely susceptible  of  injury  from  the  slightest  accidental  expo- 
sures, or  variations  of  temperature  and  moisture.  Many  good 
constitutions  are  thus  ruined,  and  many  nervous  and  pulmonary 
complaints  brought  on,  to  embitter  existence,  and  to  reduce  the 
sufferer  to  the  level  of  a  hot-house  plant. 

Female  dress  errs  in  another  important  particular,  even  when 
well  suited  in  material  and  in  quantity.  From  the  tightness 
with  which  it  is  made  to  fit  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  not 
only  18  the  insensible  perspiration  injudiciously  and  hurtfuUy  con- 
fined, but  that  free  play  between  the  dress  and  the  skin,  which 
is  so  beneficial  in  gently  stimulating  the  latter  by  friction  on 
every  movement  of  the  body,  is  altogether  prevented,  and  the 
action  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  and  vessels,  and  consequently  the 
heat  generated,  rendered  lower  in  degree,  than  would  result 
from  the  same  dress  worn  more  loosely.  Every  part  and  every 
function  are  thus  linked  so  closely  with  the  rest,  that  we  can 
neither  act  wrong  as  regards  one  organ  without  all  suffering,  nor 
act  right  without  all  sharing  in  the  benefit. 

Effects  of  Cold  Feet  and  Damp. — ^We  can  now  appreciate  the 
manner  in  which  wet  and  cold  feet  are  so  prolific  of  internal  dis- 
ease, and  the  cruelty  of  fitting  up  schools  and  similar  places 
withput  making  adequate  provision  for  the  welfare  of  their  young 
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occupants.  The  drcumstances  io  which  wet  and  cold  feet  are 
most  apt  to  cause  disease,  are  where  the  person  remains  inactive, 
and  where,  consequently,  there  is  nothing  to  counterbalance  the 
unequal  flow  of  blood  which  then  takes  place  from  the  feet  and 
surface  towards  the  internal  parts :  For  it  is  well  known  that  a 
person  in  ordinary  health  may  walk  about  or  work  in  the  open 
air  with  wet  feet  for  hours  together  without  injury,  provided  be 
put  on  dry  stockings  and  shoes  immediately  on  coming  home. 
It  is  therefore  not  the  mere  state  of  wetness  that  causes  the  evil, 
but  the  check  to  perspiration  and  the  unequal  distribution  of 
blood  to  which  the  accompanying  coldness  gives  rise.  Wet  and 
damp  are  more  unwholesome  to  the  feet  than  to  other  parts, 
chiefly  because  they  receive  a  larger  supply  of  blood  to  carry  on 
a  higher  degree  of  perspiration,  and  because  their  distance  from 
the  heart  or  centre  of  circulation  diminishes  the  force  with  which 
this  is  carried  on,  and  thus  leaves  them  more  susceptible  of  in- 
jury from  external  causes.  They  are  also  more  exposed  in  si- 
tuation than  other  parts  of  the  skin ;  but  cold  or  wet  applied 
any  where,  as  to  the  side,  for  instance,  either  by  a  current  of  air 
or  by  rain,  is  well  known  to  be  pernicious. 

Use  of  Flannel, — The  advantages  of  wearing  flannel  next  the 
skin  are  easily  explicable  on  the  above  principles.  Being  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  flannel  prevents  that  of  the  animal  economy 
from  being  quickly  dissipated,  and  protects  the  body  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  from  the  injurious  influence  of  sudden  external 
changes.  From  its  presenting  a  rough  and  uneven  though  soil 
surface  to  the  skin,  every  movement  of  the  body  in  labour  or 
in  exercise,  causes,  by  the  consequent  friction,  a  gentle  stimulus 
to  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves,  which  assists  their  action 
and  maintains  their  functions  in  health ;  and  being  at  the  same 
time  of  a  loose  and  porous  texture,  flannel  is  capable  of  absorb- 
ing the  cutaneous  exhalations  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  other 
material  in  common  use.  In  some  very  delicate  constitutions,  it 
proves  even  too  irritating  to  the  skin,  but,  in  such  cases,  fine 
fleecy  hosiery  will  in  general  be  easily  borne,  and  will  greatly 
conduce  to  tne  preservation  of  health.  Many  are  in  the  custom 
of  waiting  till  winter  has  fairiy  set  in  before  beginning  to  wear 
flannel.  This  is  a  great  error  in  a  variable  climate  like  ours, 
especially  when  the  constitution  is  not  robust.  It  is  during  the 
sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  which  are  so  common  in  au« 
tumn,  before  the  frame  has  got  inured  to  the  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, that  protection  is  most  wantedj  and  flannel  is  most 
useful. 

Ventilation, — ^The  exhalation  from  the  skin  being  so  constant 
and  extensive,  its  bad  effects,  when  confined,  suggest  another 
rule  of  conduct,  viz.  that  of  frequently  changing  and  airing  the 
clothing,  so  as  to  free  it  from  every  impurity.    It  is  an  excellent  J 
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plan,  for  instance,  to  wear  two  sets  of  flannels,  each  being  worn 
and  aired  by  turns,  on  alternate  days.  The  effect  is  at  first 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  senses,  but  in  the  course  of  time  its 
advantages  and  comfort  become  very  manifest,  as  the  writer  of 
this  has  amply  experienced.  For  the  same  reason,  a  practice 
common  in  Itiuy  ttierits  universal  adoption.  Instead  of  making 
up  beds  in  the  morning  the  moment  they  are  vacated,  and  while 
still  saturated  with  the  nocturnal  exhalations  which,  before 
morning,  become  sensible  even  to  smell  in  a  bed-room,  the  bed- 
clothes are  thrown  over  the  backs  of  chairs,  the  mattresses  shaken 
up,  and  the  window  thrown  open  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  so  as  to  secure  a  thorough  and  cleansing  ventilation.  This 
practice  so  consonant  to  reason,  imparts  a  freshness  which  is  pe- 
culiarly grateful  and  conducive  to  sleep,  and  its  real  value  may 
be  inferred  from  the  well-known  fact^  that  the  opposite  practice 
carried  to  extremes,  as  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  where  three 
or  four  beds  are  often  huddled  up  in  all  their  impurities  in  a 
small  room,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  fever  and  bad  health,  even 
where  ventilation  during  the  day  and  nourishment  are  not  defi- 
cient. In  the  abodes  of  the  poor  Irish  residing  in  Edinburgh, 
we  have  seen  bedding  for  fourteen  persons  spread  over  one  floor 
not  exceeding  twelve  feet  square,  and  when  morning  came,  the 
beds  were  huddled  above  one  another  to  make  sitting  room  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  were  again  laid  down,  charged  with  accu-* 
mulated  exhalations.  If  fever  were  not  to  appear  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  indeed  marvellous ;  and  we  ought  to 
learn  from  this,  that  if  the  extreme  be  so  injurious,  the  lesser 
degree  implied  in  the  prevalent  practice  cannot  be  wholesome, 
and  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  retained  when  it  can  be  so  easily 
done  away  with. 

Ablution  and  Bo^Aing*.— Another  condition  of  health  in  the 
skin  is  frequent  ablution.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  perspira- 
tion, being  in  the  form  of  vapour,  easily  passes  ofi^  with  ordinary 
attention  to  change  of  clothmg  and  cleanliness;  but  its  saline 
and  animal  elements  are  in  a  great  measure  left  behind,  and,  if 
not  removed  by  washing  or  friction,  they  at  last  both  interrupt 
perspiration,  and  irritate  the  skin.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  flesh-brush  daily,  are  at  first  surprised  at  the  quan- 
tity of  white  dry  scurf  which  it  brings  ofi^;  and  those  who  take 
a  warm  bath  for  half  an  hour  at  long  intervals,  cannot  fail  to 
have  noticed  the  great  amount  of  impurities  which  it  removed, 
and  the  feeling  ofgrateful  comfort  which  its  use  imparts.  The 
warm  tepid  cold  or  shower  bath,  as  a  means  of  preserving  health, 
ought  to  be  in  as  familiar  use  as  a  change  of  apparel,  for  it  is 
equally  a  measure  of  necessary  cleanliness.  Many,  no  doubt,  ne- 
glect this,  and  enjoy  health  notwithstanding,  but  many,  very 
many,  suffer  from  its  omission ;  and  even  the  former  would  lie 
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benefited  by  it  m  point  of  feeling.  The  perception  of  this  truth 
is  gradually  extending,  and  warm  baths  are  now  to  be  found  in 
fifty  places  for  one  in  which  they  could  have  been  obtained 
twenty  years  ago.  Still,  however,  we  are  far  behind  our  con- 
tinental neighbours  in  this  respect.  They  justly  consider  the  bath 
as  a  necessary  of  life,  while  we  still  regard  it  as  a  luxury. 

Many  entertmn  a  prejudice  agsdnst  the  use  of  the  tepid  or 
warm  bath,  from  an  apprehension  of  catching  cold  after  it.  This 
fear  is  groundless,  if  ordinary  precautions  be  used ;  and  exten- 
sive experience  warrants  this  assertion.  Like  other  good  things, 
it  may  oe  abused,  or  taken  at  improper  times;  but,  when  used 
judiaously,  it  will  often  remove  incipient  colds,  and  in  severe 
cases,  after  the  feverish  state  bej^s  to  }rield,  the  bath  promotes 
recovery  very  much,  by  equalizmg  the  circulation,  and  relieving 
the  internal  organs,  as  well  as  by  restoring  perspiration.  We, 
therefpre,  hope  to  see  it  speedily  rank  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  every  family  establishment 

If  the  bath  cannot  be  had  at  all  places,  soap  and  water  may  be 
obtained  every  where,  and  leave  no  apology  for  neglect ;  or,  if 
the  constitution  be  delicate,  water  and  vinegar,  or  water  and 
salt,  used  daily,  form  an  excellent  and  safe  means  of  cleansing 
and  gently  stimulating  the  skin  to  vigorous  and  healthy  action ; 
and  to  the  invalid,  they  are  highly^  beneficial,  when  the  nature 
of  the  indisposition  does  not  render  them  improper.  A  rough, 
rather  coarse,  towel  is  a  very  useful  auxiliary  to  such  ablutions. 
Few  of  those  who  have  steadiness  enough  to  keep  up  the  action 
of  the  skin  by  the  above  means,  will  ever  sufier  irom  colds,  sore 
throats,  or  such  like  complaints ;  while,  as  a  means  of  restoring 
health,  they  are  often  incalculably  serviceable.^  If  one-tenth  of 
the  persevering  attention  and  labour  bestowed  to  so  much  purpose 
in  rubbing  down  and  currying  the  skins  of  horses,  were  bestowed 
by  the  human  race  in  keeping  themselves  in  ^ood  condition,  and 
a  little  attention  were  paia  to  diet  and  clothing,  colds,  nervous 
diseases,  and  stomach  complaints,  would  cease  to  form  so  lar^ 
an  item  in  the  catalogue  of  human  miseries.  But  man  studies 
the  nature  of  other  animals^  and  adapts  his  conduct  to  their  con- 
stitution. Himself  alone  he  continues  ignorant  of,  and  neglects.  • 
He  considers  himself  a  rational  and  immortal  being,  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  the  laws  of  organization  which  regulate  the 
functions  of  the  inferior  animals ;  but  this  conclusion  is  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance  and  pride,  and  not  a  just  inference  from  the 
premises  on  which  it  is  pretended  to  be  founded. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  has,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
had  extennve  experience,  in  his  own  person,  of  the  connexion 
between  the  state  of  the  skin  and  the  health  of  the  lungs ;  and 
can,  therefore,  speak  with  some  confidence  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
iiit  obKrvations,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  attending 
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to  the  condition  of  the  skin  in  chronic  pulmonary  complaints. 
Many  affections  of  a  consumptive  character  are  [U'eceded  or  be* 
^n  by  a  deficiency  of  vital  action  in  the  skin  and  extremities, 
and  a  consequent  feeling  of  coldness  in  the  feet  and  on  the  sur« 
face,  and  susceptibility  of  catarrhal  affections  from  apparently 
inadequate  causes,  often  long  before  any  pressing  symptom,  du 
rectly  connected  with  the  lungs,  occurs  to  attract  notice.  In 
this  state,  means  systematically  directed  to  restoring  the  cuta« 
neous  circulation  will  frequently  be .  successful  in  warding  off 
consumption ;  and  even  when  the  disease  is  formed,  the  same 
means  will  help  to  prolong  life  and  relieve  suffering,  while  they 
will  go  far  to  effect  a  cure  in  those  chronic  affections  of  the 
bronchial  membrane,  which  simulate,  and  are  sometimes  undis- 
tinguisbable  from,  consumption,  and  which,  when  mismanaged, 
are  equaUy  fatal. 

The  two  remedies  which  have  the  oldest  and  most  general 
reputation  in  the  successful  treatment  of  pulmonary  and  con- 
sumptive disease,  have  this  quality  in  common,  that  both  owe 
much  of  their  influence  to  their  exciting  the  cutaneous  functions, 
and  equalizing  the  circulation.  We  allude  to  sailing,  and  riding 
on  horseback.  Many  authors  speak  of  both  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  Sydenham  is  well  known  to  have  considered  the  lat- 
ter as  almost  a  specific.  Dr  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  too,  extols 
it  with  nearly  equal  force.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
these  exercises  are  productive  of  advantage,  chicflj^  in  propor* 
tion  as  they  determine  the  blood  to  the  surface,  which  squeam- 
isliness,  sea-sickness,  and  riding  all  do  in  a  powerful  manner. 
Riding  seems  to  have  this  effect,  partly  from  tne  bodily  exercise 
giving  general  vigour  to  the  circulation,  and  partly  from  the 
continued  gentle  friction  between  the  skin  and  the  clothing,  sti- 
mulating the  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves.  Those,  accordingly, 
who  are  proof  against  sea-sickness,  derive  least  benefit  from  a 
voyage ;  while  those  who  suffer  under  it  long,  are  compensated 
by  the  amelioration  which  it  induces  in  the  more  serious  malady. 
The  writer  of  these  remarks  became  ill  in  the  month  of  January 
18S0,  and  soon  presented  many  of  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  and,  in  spite  of  the  best  advice,  continued  losing 
ground  till  the  month  of  July,  when  he  went  by  sea  to  London, 
on  his  way  to  the  south  of  France ;  but  finding  himself  unable 
for  the  journey,  was  obliged  to  return  from  London  also  by  sea. 
Beinf  extremely  lialile  to  sea-sickness,  he  was  squeamish  or  sick 
the  wnole  way  on  both  voyages,  so  much  so,  as  to  be  in  a  state  of 

Sentle  perspiration  during  a  great  part  of  the  time.  After  this 
e  became  sensible  for  the  first  time  of  a  slight  improvement  in 
his  health  and  strength,  and  of  a  diminution  of  febrile  excite- 
ment. Some  weeks  after,  he  embarked  for  the  Mediterranean, 
and  encountered  a  succession  of  storms  for  the  first  four  weeks, 
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two  of  which  were  spent  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a  very  heavy 
sea.  For  more  than  three  weeks  he  was  generally  very  sick, 
and  always  in  a  state  of  nausea ;  and  during  the  whole  time, 
notwithstanding  his  bed  was  repeatedly  partidly  wetted  by  salt 
water,  and  the  weather  cold,  the  derivation  to  the  skin  was  so 
powerful  as  to  keep  it  constantly  warm,  always  moist,  and  often 
wet  with  perspiration,  forced  out  by  retching  and  nausea.  The 
result  was,  that,  on  entering  the  Mediterranean  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  and  there  meeting  fine  weather,  he  found  himself  still 
more  reduced  in  flesh,  and  very  weak,  but  in  every  other  respect , 
decidedly  improved;  and  on  arriving  in  Italy  at  the  ena  of 
seven  weeks,  recovery  fairly  commenced,  after  about  ten  months' 
illness,  and  by  great  care  it  went  on  with  little  interruption,  till 
the  summer  of  18S1 ,  when  he  returned  home. 

To  carry  on  what  was  so  well  begun,  riding  on  horseback  in 
the  country  was  resorted  to,  and  that  exercise  was  found  to 
exdte  the  skin  so  beneficially,  as  to  keep  it  always  pleasantly 
warm,  and  generally  bedewed  with  moisture,  even  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  toes;  and  in  proportion  to  this  effect,  was  the 
advantage  derived  from  it,  in  relieving  the  chest,  increasing  the 
strength,  and  improving  the  appetite.  A  second  winter  was 
spent  in  the  soutn  with  equal  benefit ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
182S,  riding  was  resumed  at  home;  and  the  health  continued 
to  improve.  The  excitement  given  to  the  skin  by  riding  was 
sufficient  to  keep  the  feet  warm,  and  to  prevent  even  consider- 
able changes  of  temperature  from  being  felt ;  and  rain  was  not 
more  reg^ed,  although  special  attention  was  of  course  paid 
to  taking  off  damp  or  wet  clothes  the  moment  the  ride  was  at  an 
end.  Strength  increased  so  much  under  this  plan,  combined 
with  sponging,  friction,  and  other  means,  that  it  was  persevered 
in  through  the  very  severe  winter  of  182^-3,  and  with  the  best 
efl^ts.  For  nine  years  thereafter  the  health  continued  good,  un* 
der  the  usual  exposures  of  professional  life ;  but  in  1831  it  again 
gave  way,  and  pulmonary  symptoms  of  a  suspicious  character 
once  more  made  their  appearance.  The  same  system  was  pur. 
sued,  and  the  same  results  have  again  followed  the  invigoration 
of  the  cutaneous  functions,  by  a  sea-voyage  and  by  horseback 
exercise,  both  of  which,  as  formerly,  have  proved  beneficial  in 
proportion  to  their  influence  in  keeping  up  the  warmth  and 
moisture  of  the  surface  and  extremities. 

In  thus  insisting  upon  the  advantages  of  maintaining  the 
healthy  action  of  the  skin,  we  must  not  oe  supposed  to  ascribe 
the  whole  benefit  to  that  circumstance  alone,  for  so  beautifully  is 
the  animal  economy  constituted,  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  ra- 
tional means  for  the  invigoration  of  one  organ  or  function,  with. 
out  good  being  done  to  all ;  and  so  closely  are  the  various  parts 
allied  to  each  other,  that,  to  describe  fully  the  functions  and  sym- 
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exifltaioe,  between  which  and  the  brain  there  is,  in  many  im- 
portant respects,  an  intimate  community  of  interest.  Man,  in 
#h(Mt,  is  our  object ;  and  man,  being  a  compound  being,  must 
be  studied  in  his  compound  nature,  otherwise  our  knowledge 
will  remain  too  partial  and  incomplete  ever  to  afford  a  solid  bar^ 
sis  for  directing  his  progress,  and  adding  to  his  happiness ;  and 
with  this  conviction  before  us,  it  would  be  a  display  of  folly,  for 
which  few  would  thank  us,  were  we  to  withhold  from  our  pases 
important  practical  truths,  bearing  strongly,  though  indirectly, 
upon  our  subject,  merely  because  they  are  not  commonly  inclu- 
ded under  the  title  of  our  science. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THOUGHTS  ON  SECONDARY  PUNISHMENTS,  IN  A  LETTER 
TO  EARL  GREY.  By  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
I>ubliii.    With  an  Appendix.    8vo.  pp.  204.     London  1832. 

OcR  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  our  high  estimate  of 
the  talents  of  Archbishop  Whately.  In  his  Lectures  on  Politi- 
cal Economy,  noticed  in  Volume  VII.  p.  S2I  of  this  Journal, 
we  discovered  a  profound,  clear,  and  comprehensive  intellect, 
combined  with  moral  sentiments  of  the  highest  order.  They 
give  to  his  writings  a  force  and  energy  of  reasoning,  a  warmth 
of  benevolent  purpose,  and  a  bold  unhesitating  reliance  on  the 

Sower  of  truth  to  vindicate  itself  and  lead  to  good,  which  ren- 
er  them  at  once  instructive  and  delightful.  We  are  well 
pleased  to  meet  him  again  in  a  very  interesting  field  of  inquiry, 
that  of  criminal  legislation,  and  shall  briefly  notice  the  views 
which  he  brings  to  light. 

Reports  were  made  from  select  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  criminal  commitments  and  convictions,  and  on  se- 
condary punishments,  in  1828,  1831,  and  1832.  From  these 
and  the  minutes  of  evidence  and  documents  on  which  they  are 
founded,  and  from  certain  works  *  lately  published  on  the  sub- 
jects of  transportation  and  the  punishment  of  death,  a  clear  and 
instructive  view  is  presented  in  the  volume  before  us,  of  the 
condition  of  convicts  in  the  hulks,  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
in  the  penitentiaries  of  England, — and  of  the  effects  of  these  as 
punishments ;  and  suggestions  are  offered  for  an  improvement 
of  secondary  punishments.     The  appendices  consist  of  articles 

■  The  chief  works  are,  Two  Yean*  Residence  in  New  South  Wales,  by  P. 
Canningham,  Surgeon  K.  N.  Second  JbLdition,  1827 ;  and  Tracts  relating  to 
the  puniflhiuent  of  death  in  the  metropolis,  by  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield, 
1831.  ^        ^ 
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first  published  in  the  LoDdon  Review  and  Law  Magazine,  part 
only  of  which  are  written  by  Archbishop  WhateTy.  In  the 
fdlowing  pa^  we  shaU  select  information  from  the  whole  of 
these  series  indiscriminately}  and  present  it  in  as  condensed  a 
form  as  possible. 

^*  I  found  myself,"^  says  the  Archbishop,  ^*  lon^  since,  as  a 
parish  minister,  inculcating  moral  conduct  under  circumstances 
unfairly  disadvantageous ;  when  the  law  afforded  not  only  no 
adequate  discouragement  to  crime,  but  even,  in  many  instances, 
a  bounty  on  it.  When  I  met  with  instances  in  my  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  on  the  one  hand,  of  persons  of  the  best 
character  not  only  refusing  to  proceed  against  depredators,  but 
labouring  in  every  way  to  promote  the  escape  of  the  guilty,  be« 
cause  the  law  denounced  death  against  the  offences,  and:  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  incur  even  the  remote  and  almost 
imaginary  risk  of  exposing  a  thief  to  that  fate ; — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  persons  receiving  letters  from  relatives  who  had 
been  transports,  exhorting  them  to  find  some  means  of  coming 
out  to  join  them,  and  depicting  the  prosperity  of  their  condition 
in  such  terms,  as  naturally  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  honest  and 
industrious  labourers  whom  they  had  lefl  at  home,  stru|^ing 
for  a  poor  subsistence  : — when  all  this,  I  say,  came  under  my 
own  observation,  I  could  not  feel  and  teach  that  government 
answered  its  end  of  being  ^  for  the  punishment  of  eviMloers,  and 
tor  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well,^  while  its  enactments  pro- 
duced, on  the  contrary,  rather  a  terror  to  the  good  than  to  the 
evil.  And  I  could  not  but  feel  that,  not  only  as  a  member  of 
the  community,  but  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  had  a  risht 
to  complain  of  this  counteraction  of  my  endeavours  to  dimise 
morality.^  He  therefore  conceives  himself  justified,  nay,  called 
on,  to  endeavour  to  diffuse  correct  views  of  the  subject.  It  ap- 
peara  to  us  that  a  clergyman  can  never  be  better  employed  than 
in  investigating  points  of  practical  morality  which  involve  the 
welfare  of  society. 

Crime  continues  to  increase  in  this  country  with  alarming  ra- 
pidity, even  after  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population  and 
the  greater  efficacy  with  which  offences  are  now  detected  and 
punished. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  following  were  the  numbers  of 
persons  charged  with  crime: 

In  7  years,  ending  1817  inclusive^ 
Do.        do.        1824        do. 
Do.        do.        1831        do. 

For  10  criminals  at  the  first  period  there  were  17  at  the  se- 
cond, and  S4  at  the  third ;  and  crime  has  thus  more  than 
doubled  in  14  years  I    The  report  of  the  Committee  observes,, 


Convicted. 

66,000 

03,000 

122,000 

35,000 
62,000 
85,000 
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esistenoe,  between  which  and  the  brain  there  is,  in  many  im- 
portant respects,  an  intimate  community  of  interest.  Man,  in 
•hort,  is  our  object ;  and  man,  being  a  compound  being,  must 
be  studied  in  his  compound  nature,  otherwise  our  knowledge 
will  remain  too  partial  and  incomplete  ever  to  afford  a  solid  ba^ 
sis  for  directing  his  progress,  and  adding  to  his  happiness ;  and 
with  this  conviction  before  us,  it  would  be  a  display  of  folly,  for 
which  few  would  thank  us,  were  we  to  withhold  from  our  pases 
important  practical  truths,  bearing  strongly,  though  indirectly, 
upon  our  subject,  merely  because  they  are  not  commonly  inclu- 
ded under  the  title  of  our  science. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THOUGHTS  ON  SECONDARY  PUNISHMENTS,  IN  A  LETTER 
TO  EARL  GREY.  By  Richard  Whately,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.   With  an  Appendix.    8vo.  pp.  204.     London  1832. 

Our  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  our  high  estimate  of 
the  talents  of  Archbishop  Whately.  In  his  Lectures  on  Politi- 
cal Economy,  noticed  in  Volume  VII.  p.  S2I  of  this  Journal, 
we  discovered  a  profound,  clear,  and  comprehensive  intellect, 
combined  with  moral  sentiments  of  the  highest  order.  They 
give  to  his  writings  a  force  and  energy  of  reasoning,  a  warmtn 
of  benevolent  purpose,  and  a  bold  unhesitating  reliance  on  the 

Sower  of  truth  to  vindicate  itself  and  lead  to  good,  which  ren- 
er  them  at  once  instructive  and  delightful.  We  are  well 
pleased  to  meet  him  again  in  a  very  interesting  field  of  inquiry, 
that  of  criminal  legislation,  and  shall  briefly  notice  the  views 
which  he  brings  to  light. 

Reports  were  made  from  select  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  criminal  commitments  and  convictions,  and  on  se- 
condary punishments,  in  1828,  1831,  and  1832.  From  these 
and  the  minutes  of  evidence  and  documents  on  which  they  are 
founded,  and  from  certain  works  *  lately  published  on  the  sub- 
jects of  transportation  and  the  punishment  of  death,  a  clear  and 
instructive  view  is  presented  in  the  volume  before  us,  of  the 
condition  of  convicts  in  the  hulks,  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
in  the  penitentiaries  of  England, — and  of  the  effects  of  these  as 
punishments ;  and  suggestions  are  offered  for  an  improvement 
of  secondary  punishments.     The  appendices  consist  of  articles 

•  The  chief  works  are.  Two  Years'  Residence  in  New  South  Wales,  by  P. 
Canningham,  Surgeon  K.  N.  Second  £dition,  1827 ;  and  Tracts  relating  to 
the  puniflhiuent  of  death  in  the  metropolis,  by  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield, 
1831. 
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first  published  in  the  LoDdon  Review  and  Law  Magazine,  part 
only  of  which  are  written  by  Archbishop  Whately.  In  the 
following  pa^  we  shall  select  information  from  the  whole  of 
these  series  indiscriminately)  and  present  it  in  as  condensed  a 
form  as  possible. 

'^  I  found  myself,""  says  the  Archbishop,  ^^  lon^  since,  as  a 
parish  minister,  inculcating  moral  conduct  under  circumstances 
unfairly  disadvantageous ;  when  the  law  afforded  not  only  no 
adequate  discouragement  to  crime,  but  even,  in  many  instances, 
a  bounty  on  it.  When  I  met  with  instances  in  my  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  on  the  one  hand,  of  persons  of  the  best 
character  not  only  refusing  to  proceed  against  depredators,  but 
labouring  in  every  way  to  promote  the  escape  of  the  guilty,  be- 
cause the  law  denounced  death  against  the  offences,  and:  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  incur  even  the  remote  and  almost 
imaginary  risk  of  exposing  a  thief  to  that  fate ; — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  persons  receiving  letters  from  relatives  who  had 
been  transports,  exhorting  them  to  find  some  means  of  coming 
out  to  join  them,  and  depicting  the  prosperity  of  their  condition 
in  such  terms,  as  naturally  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  honest  and 
industrious  labourers  whom  they  had  lefl  at  home,  struggling 
for  a  poor  subsistence  : — when  all  this,  I  say,  came  under  my 
own  observation,  I  could  not  feel  and  teach  that  government 
answered  its  end  of  being  ^  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and 
for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  welv  while  its  enactments  pro- 
duced, on  the  contrary,  rather  a  terror  to  the  good  than  to  the 
eviL  And  I  could  not  but  feel  that,  not  only  as  a  member  of 
the  community,  but  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  had  a  right 
to  complain  of  this  counteraction  of  my  endeavours  to  di£^se 
morality.'"  He  therefore  conceives  himself  justified,  nay,  called 
on,  to  endeavour  to  difiuse  correct  views  of  the  subject.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  a  clergyman  can  never  be  better  employed  than 
m  investigating  points  of  practical  morality  which  involve  the 
welfare  or  society. 

Crime  continues  to  increase  in  this  country  with  alarming  ra- 
pidity, even  af\er  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population  and 
the  greater  efficacy  with  which  offences  are  now  detected  and 
punished. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  following  were  the  numbers  of 
persons  charged  with  crime : 

Committed.  Conirieted. 

In  7  years,  ending  1817  inclusive^         60,000  35,000 

Da        do.        1824        do.  93,000  62,000 

Bo.        do.        1831        do.  122,000  85,000 

For  10  criminals  at  the  first  period  there  were  17  at  the  se- 
cond, and  S4  at  the  third;  and  crime  has  thus  more  than 
doubled  in  14  years  !    The  report  of  the  Committee  observes^ 
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that  there  was  nothing  in  the  political  or  commercial  state  of 
the  country  to  account  for  such  a  change. 

Within  the  last  two  years  ITS^OOO  persons,  exclusive  of 
debtors,  have  passed  through  the  prisons  of  England  and 
Wales  !  *^  It  is  almost  impossible,  it  is  said,  for  any  but  the 
most  degraded  criminal  to  oe  confined,  even  for  a  short  period^ 
within  the  walls  of  any  prison  as  at  present  r^ulated,  without 
injury  to  his  morals ;  the  most  virtuously  constituted  mind 
would  find  it  difiicult  to  escape  contamination  ;  but  where  mo- 
ral and  religious  principles  are  but  feebly  implanted,  their  total 
overthrow  may  be  expected." 

**  In  England  a  prisoner  is  frequently  confined  before  trial 
for  a  longer  period  than  that  to  which  he  is  sentenced  after  con- 
viction !"  and  should  he  be  acquitted  no  reparation  is  or  can 
be  made  to  him  for  the  restraint  and  degradation  to  which  he 
is  subjected.  In  London  the  period  of  confinement  before  trial 
cannot  exceed  six  weeks  ;  in  the  Home  Circuit  it  may  amount 
to  five  months ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  it  may  extend 
to  seven  or  eight  months  ! 

The  absurd  practice  of  retaining  capital  punishments  on  the 
statute  book,  which  the  feelings  of  society  prevent  being  put  in 
force,  is  strongly  illustrated* 

The  persons  sentenced  to  death  in  England  and  Wales  were, 

Pencnu  lentenoed  to  death  Sentenoed  tD  death 

in  England  and  Wales.  Executed.  but  not  executed. 

In  1829,  .  .  .  1385, 74  •  •  •  •  1311 

1830,  .  .  .  1397, 46  ...  .  1351 

* 

There  is  great  mockery  of  reason  and  trifling  with  human 
feeling  in  such  a  system  of  punishment.  No  procedure  can 
be  more  mischievous  than  passing  sentence  of  death  where  there 
is  no  intention  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

'^  In  all  cases  where  death  is  not  inflicted  in  consequence  of 
the  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice,  the  punishment  is  either-— 
1.  Transportation  to  the  colonies  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years ; 
8.  Imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour ;  or,  3.  Fine."*^ 
The  two  great  punishments,  therefore,  are  transjportcUion  and 
imprlsonmerU.  It  appears,  that  for  200  sent  to  the  Penitentiary, 
1000  are  sent  to  the  Hulks,  and  4000  to  the  Colonies. 

An  original  or  conunuted  sentence  of  transportation,  either 
for  life  or  a  term  of  years,  may  mean  any  one  of  three  things  : 
viz.  transportation  to  the  colonies,  imprisonment  in  the  hulks, 
or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 

In  reference  to  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank,  the  Committee 
state  that— 

'  ^^ '  As  a  place  of  punishment,  it  possesses  one  great  advan- 
tage over  any  other  of  this  country,  m  being  generally  dreaded 
for  the  strictness  of  (he  discipline,  and  irksomeness  of  the  con- 
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finement.  There  was,  however,  till  very  lately,  much  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  way  of  improvement.  It  was  the  rule  of  the  esta^ 
blishment  to  divide  the  prisoners  into  two  classes ;  on  their  en- 
trance into  the  prison,  they  were  confined  in  the  first  class ;  after 
remaining  in  which,  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years,  they 
were  removed  to  the  second.  During  the  first  period,  separation 
was  always  strictly  enforced  (except  when  the  prisoners  were  at 
work  in  the  crank-miils  and  water-machine  for  a  short  time  each 
day) ;  and  it  appears  that,  generally  speaking,  a  decided  im- 
provement in  their  deportment  and  conduct  took  place.  .  But, 
on  being  removed  to  the  second  class,  and  being  allowed  to 
associate  with  their  fellow-prisoners  during  the  day,  the  conse- 
quences, as  described  by  the  governor  and  chaplain,  were  such 
as  might  have  been  expected ;  any  progress  towards  reformation, 
effected  by  the  discipline  of  the  first  class,  being  frequently 
followed  by  a  relapse  when  removed  to  the  second.  Your  com- 
mittee, however,  are  given  to  understand,  that  new  regulations 
have  lately  been  adopted,  that  there  is  no  longer  a  distinction 
between  the  classes,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  subject  the  con- 
victs in  future  to  the  discipline  of  the  first  class  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  sentence,  from  which  it  is  expected  that 
hopes  of  permanent  amendment  may  l)e  entertained,  and  that  a 
shorter  period  of  pjnishment  will  be  found  sufficient.^ 

**  The  committee  express  ^  their  unqualified  disapprobation  of 
the  wholie  system  pursued  on  board  the  Hulks,^  and  adduce  con- 
siderable evidence  in  support  of  this  conclusion.  Wtth  respect 
to  the  labour  on  board  the  hulks,  the  committee  state  that— 

**  ^  During  the  day,  the  convicts  are  employed  in  the  arsenals 
and  dock-yards,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  or  severity 
of  their  employment  which  deserves  the  name  of  punishment  or 
hard  labour.  They  are  supposed  to  work  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  per  day,  according  to  the  season  ;  but  so  much  time  is 
lost  in  the  repeated  musters  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  make,  when 
going  to,  or  returning  from  labour,  that  the  number  of  hours^ 
work  actually  performed  does  not  exceed  eight  and  three  quar. 
ters  in  summer,  and  six  and  a  half  in  winter.  As  a  common 
labourer  usually  works  ten  hours  per  day,  and  when  at  task-work, 
or  during  harvest-time,  much  longer,  the  committee  fully  agree 
with  the  opinion  expressed,  that  the  convicts  do  no  more  work 
than  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  health  and  exercise;  and 
^  that  the  situation  of  a  convict  cannot  be  considered  penal ;  that 
it  is  a  state  of  restriction,  but  hardly  of  punishment/  Indeed, 
three  out  of  four  convicts  examined  by  your  committee,  admitted 
that  the  labour  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  them  regularly 
employed,  and  less  severe  than  the  daily  occupation  of  a  labourer. 

**  *  This  short  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  a  criminal  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  crimes  to  which  the  law  affixes 
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tbe  penalty  of  death,  passes  his  tim^  whidi  pooitnys  him  well- 
fed,  wdl-4uothed,  indulging  in  riotous  enjoyment  by  night,  with 
moderate  hibour  by  day,  will  prepare  the  house  for  readily  be- 
lieving  that  confinement  on  board  the  hulks  fails  to  excite  a 
|Hroper  feeling  of  terror  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  likely  to 
come  under  its  operation.  The  minutes  of  evidence  furnish 
ample  testimony,  that  the  hulks  are  not  dreaded ;  '  that  the 
life  in  them  is  considered  a  pretty  jolly  life ;''  and  that  if  a  cri- 
minal  can  conquer  the  sense  of  shame,  which  such  degradation 
is  calculated  to  excite,  he  is  in  a  better  situation  than  a  large 
portion  of  the  working-classes,  who  have  nothing  but  thdr  daily 
labour  to  depend  on  for  subsistence.  Indeed,  so  far  is  this 
punishment  from  operating  as  a  preventive  to  crime,  that  your 
committee  have  evidence,  that  the  situation  of  a  convict  has 
been  regarded  with  envy  by  the  free-labourers  who  see  him  at 
his  daily  work ;  and  in  the  words  of  Mr  Lang,  the  master  ship- 
right  of  Woolwich  dockyard,  under  whose  superintendence  ail 
the  convicts  in  that  yard  are  placed,  '  many  labourers  would  be 
glad  to  change  places  with  him,  and  wouM  be  much  better  off 
than  they  were  before.' '" 

Transportatiok  is  thus  described : — 

**  When  it  is  finally  determined  that  a  criminal  is  to  be  trans- 
ported  to  New  South  Wales,  he  is  moved  in  a  caravan,  under  a 
proper  guard,  to  the  coast,  in  order  to  be  embarked  in  a  con- 
vict ship.  This  necessity  of  moving  prisoners  to  long  distances 
from  the  place  of  their  confinement  is,  of  itself,  an  evil  and  an 
expense,  and,  in  times  of  disturbance,  might  become  a  matter  of 
serious  difiiculty.  However,  among  the  evils  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem, this  holds  a  very  subordinate  place.  From  the  evidence  of 
Dr  Rutherford,  who  has  sailed  seven  times  to  New  South  Wales 
as  surgeon  of  convict  ships,  it  appears  that  aboyt  200  convicts  go 
out  together;  that  mutinies  are  nol  frequent;  that  the  convicts  en- 
joy generally  good  health,  are  well  fed,  are  not  ironed,  do  little 
work,  have  free  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  (as  may  ea^ly 
be  expected)  their  conduct  is  reckless  and  careless  ;  they  amuse 
themselves  with  the  stories  of  their  past  life,  and  glory  in  the 
remembrance  of  their  misdeeds :  the  natural  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  any  stray  remnants  of  virtue  and  good  feeling 
which  some  of  the  crew  may  possess  at  starting,  are  effectually 
eradicated  before  the  ship  reaches  its  destination.  When  so 
large  a  body  of  criminals  are  crowded  indiscriminately  into  so 
small  a  space  for  so  many  months,  without  being  forced  to  work, 
and  having  no  diversion  except  conversation  with  each  other,  a 
much  less  proportion  of  depraved  and  reprobate  persons  than 
is  commonly  to  be  found  in  such  a  number  of  convicts,  would  be 
sufficient  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  with  one  umfom  taint  of 
depravity. 
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<<  When  the  convicts  arrive  at  New  South  Wales,  the  term  of 
their  regular  punishment  commences,  and  they  are  severally 
disposed  of  in  different  manners,  according  as  they  belong  to 
one  of  the  classes  of,  1.  gentlemen  convicts;  2.  mechanics; 
S.  common  male  convicts ;  and  4.  women.  Now  the  punishment 
which  all  convicts  suffer  in  New  South  Wales  for  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  United  Kingdom,  mav  be  described  in  a  word,  as 
domestic  slavery.  They  are  placea  in  precisely  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  working  classes  in  the  ancient  states,  and  in  the 
West  Indies;  that  is,  they  have  not  their  personal  liberty,  and 
they  are  muntained  by  those  who  profit  by  their  labour,  to 
which  they  are  forced  by  the  dread  of  punishment,  not  induced 
by  the  prospect  of  reward." 

^*  The  convict  women  are  allotted  to  private  individuals  as 
domestic  servants ;  and  with  them  there  is  no  difficulty,  as  on 
account  of  the  great  disproportion  between  the  sexes,  caused  by 
the  unnatural  manner  m  which  the  society  has  been  formedf, 
females  are  at  a  great  premium  in  New  South  Wales.  But  the 
dass  of  gentlemen  convicts  (as  they  are  called),  t.  e,  persons  who, 
in  England  belonged  to  the  upper  or  middle  ranks,  oeing  devoid 
of  mechanical  skill,  and  unfit  for  common  agricultural  labour, 
occasion  a  neater  perplexity.  At  one  time,  a  penal  settlement 
named  Wellington  Valley  was  made  in  the  interior,  at  a  distance 
of  about  250  miles  from  the  coast,  where  the  gentlemen  convicts 
were  employed  in  light  agricultural  work,  such  as  tending  sheep, 
and  were  thus  removed  from  the  society  and  luxuries  of  the 
towns.  This  measure  being  the  means  of  inflicting  a  much 
severer  punishment  than  that  usually  endured  by  the  upper 
class  of  convicts,  had  the  effect  of  spreading  great  alarm  among 
criminals  of  the  same  rank  in  London,  who  were  lying  in  prison 
under  sentence  of  traasportation,  and  we  may  reasonably  sup* 
pose,  among  other  persons  meditating  crimes  which  woula  entiul 
the  same  consequences*  The  establishment  at  Wellington  Val« 
ley,  however,  having  proved  expensive,  was  discontinued,  and 
gentlemen  convicts  nave  now  returned  to  their  former  state  of 
comfort  and  enjoyment ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  employed  aa 
clerks  in  the  government  offices,  or  given  as  tutors  to  private 
families ;  their  whole  time,  except  when  occupied  with  business, 
being  at  their  own  disposal.  Of  those  who  are  employed  aa 
tutors,  Mr  Busby,  who  held  an  official  situation  at  New  South 
Wales,  states,  that  *  as  far  as  regards  the  necessaries  and  many 
of  the  comforts  of  life  they  are  exceedingly  well  off.^ 

**  The  other  two  classes  of  convicts  do  not  create  any  difficulty 
in  a  colony  where  manual  is  more  valuable  than  intellectual 
labour.  The  meclianics  are  usually  taken  by  the  government 
to  be  employed  in  public  works,  and  are  distributed  in  Sydney 
and  the  otner  towns.     Most  convict  mecham'cs  are,  at  first 
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landing,  induced  to  conceal  their  skill,  either  by  a  belief  that  if 
they  are  taken  into  the  service  of  government  they  will  not  so 
soon  get  their  ticket  of  leave  (t.  e.  a  pardon  conditional  on  their 
good  conduct),  or  by  a  hope  that  they  may  be  assigned  as  com- 
mon labourers  to  a  person  who  will  share  with  them  the  profits 
of  their  mechanical  skill.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  skilled 
labour  in  New  South  Wales,  that  mechanics  in  the  employ  of 
government  frequently  neglect  their  re<^-ular  work,  that  thejr 
may  be  able  to  labour  on  their  own  account  after  the  govern- 
ment hours,  by  obtaining  permission  to  sleep  out  of  barracks 
as  a  reward  for  good  conduct ;  and  the  wages  which  they  thus 
procure  enable  them  again  to  bribe  the  overseers  for  fresh  in- 
dulgences. Mr  Busby  states  that  ^  he  had  heard  of  a  case,  of 
the  truth  of  which  he  bad  no  doubt,  of  a  mechanic  in  the  service 
of  the  government  at  Sydney,  who  contrived  to  work  for  an 
individual  as  many  hours  during  one  week  as  endtled  him  to 
the  wages  of  eight  days^  labour,^  by  which  means  (as  the  same 
person  adds)  the  convict-mechanic  is  able  to  procure  a  reward 
for  his  labour  and  the  means  of  indulgence  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  most  industrious  mechanic  in  England  can  procure : 
(Rep.  p.  126.)  The  other  convicts,  not  skilled  in  mechanical 
arts,  are  allotted  to  persons  living  in  the  country,  by  whom 
they  are  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed,  and  for  whom  they  work  as 
slaves :  being,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  in  precisely  the 
same  situation  as  the  gangs  of  slaves  on  the  estates  of  an  ancient 
Soman  landlord,  or  a  modem  West  Indian  sugar  planter ;  ex- 
cept that  their  treatment  is  milder,  and  their  condition  altogether 
more  agreeable, — ^partly  from  their  former  position  as  freemen, 
and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  inflicting  punishment,  and  the 
distance  of  magistrates,  whose  sanction  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  V 

<*  Now  with  regard  to  this  class  of  convicts  who  form  the 
great  mass  of  the  criminal  population  of  New  South  Wales, 
there  is  a  very  important  regulation  which  is  not,  as  we  believe, 
sufficiently  known  in  this  country,  even  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  administration  of  criminal  law ;  we  mean  the  practice 
of  granting  tickets  of  leaxtej  i.  e.  a  conditional  suspension  of 
slavery,  by  which  a  convict  is  permitted  to  work  for  his  own 
profit,  provided  he  lives  within  a  certain  prescribed  district,  and 
commits  no  fresh  crime. 

^^  *  A  convict  for  seven  years  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  a 
ticket  of  leave  at  the  end  of  four  years^  service ;  a  convict  for 
fourteen  years,  after  six years^ ;  and  a  convict  for  life  after  eight 
years^  service ;  provided  they  have  continued  during  these  re- 
spective periods  m  the  service  of  one  master.  But  it  is  in  gene- 
ral taken  for  granted,  that  if  a  change  of  masters  has  occurred, 
the  ciHivict  has  not  exerted  himself  to  give  satisfaction,  and  the 
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period  of  probation,  before  he  can  obtain  a  ticket  of  leave,  is 
lengthened  accordingly  :'     Busby,  Report,  p.  126. 

^'  Hence  it  appears  that  the  sentence  of  a  common  prisoner 
to  transportation  for  life  in  fact  amounts  to  no  more  than  this : 
if  he  conducts  himself  with  sufficient  propriety  to  avoid  the 
commission  of  fresh  crime,  he  becomes  an  agricultural  labourer 
for  eight  years,  during  which  time  he  is  guaranteed  against 
all  contingencies,  and  is  fed,  lodged  and  clothed  by  his  master : 
and  after  the  expiration  of  this  term  he  is  allowed  to  work  on 
his  own  account  within  a  certain  district,  where  labour  commands 
hiffh  wages,  and  common  industry  ensures  to  every  one  a  toler- 
able liveuhood.  This  is  the  worst  lot  that  can  befall  a  convict 
who  is  not  guilty  of  fresh  misconduct  in  his  place  of  punishment, 
as  it  is  called.*^ 

If  we  desired  to  exhibit  an  example  of  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  may  be  produced  by  a  legislature  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  mental  constitution  of  criminals,  and  of  all  the  Taws, 
organic,  moral,  and  intellectual,  to  which  their  nature  has 
been  subiected  by  the  Creator,  we  could  not  desire  one  more 
forcible  thaii  that  which  is  presented  to  us  by  the  penal  colony 
of  New  South  Wales.  We  have  alreadv  stated  <hat  crime  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  this  country  in  the  race  of  our  penal  system. 
The  effects  on  the  criminals  themselves  and  on  the  new  colony 
remain  to  be  noticed. 

The  convicts  are  almost  never  reformed. 

"  *  Whatever  the  cause,^  says  Mr  Wakefield,  *  the  fact  is  cer-i 
tain,  that  a  thief  is  hardly  ever — I  am  tempted  to  say  never-— re- 
formed.''— On  the  Punishment  of  Deaths  75. 

**  Mr  Chesterton,  the  governor  of  the  House  of  Correction 
at  Coldbath-fields,  likewise  expresses  his  conviction  that  the 
London  thieves  are  irreclaimable  from  their  vicious  habits; 
and  he  even  thinks  that  no  punishment  which  can  be  devised 
will  deter  them  from  the  commission  of  crime :  (£v.  513,  517.) 

^^  ^  Nor  is  it  less  painful  to  know  that  those  whose  sentences 
have  expired,  or  to  whom  pardons  have  been  granted,  seldom 
or  never  incline  to  reform,  even  when  they  have  acquired  pro- 
perty. Intoxication  and  fraud  are  habitual  to  them,  and  hardly 
six  persons  can  be  named  throughout  the  colony,  who,  being 
educated  men,  and  having  been  transported  for  felonies,  have 
afterwards  become  sober,  moral,  and  industrious  members  of 
the  community. 

"*  The. existing  vice  and  evils  (says  Major  M'Arthur)  are 
now  frightful  in  a  moral,  but  they  will  soon  become  alarming 
and  dangerous  in  a  political,  point,  of  view.  The  towns  are 
filled  with  the  most  useless  and  depraved  men.  Instead  of 
adopting  the  habits  of  others,  they  communicate  their  own. 

VOL.  VIII.— NO.  xxxvi.  c 
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With  numbers  they  have  acquired  confidence;   atid  already 
give  a  tone  and  character  to  the  society.^ 

<^  ^  From  documents  which  have  been  laid  before  Parliament, 
it  appears  that  of  4876  convicts,  whose  sentences  had  been  re- 
mitted, or  whose  time  had  expired,  S96  only- were  considered  as 
of  reputable  character ;  while  in  Van  Diemen'^s  Land  the  moral 
condition  of  the  convicts  appears  to  be  far  lower  than  even  in 
New  South  Wales.'  ^ 

The  effects  on  the  colony  remain  to  be  noticed.  Lord  Bacon 
long  ago  remarked,  that  **  it  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  tkinff 
to  take  the  scum  of  the  people,  and  ivicked  condemned  men  to 
be  the  people  with  whom  you  plant.^  If  our  legislators  had 
believea  in  the  law  of  hereditary  descent  of  mental  qualities,  in 
other  words,  of  particular  forms  and  proportions  of  brain,  they 
would  have  seen  that  in  this  remark  Lord  Bacon  was  stating 
not  a  mere  opinion,  but  a  great  natural  truth,  which  could  not 
be  contemned  in  practice,  without  great  evils  resulting  from  its 
neglect.     The  following  remarks  are  highly  instructive : — 

*^  If  it  were  proposed  to  select  all  the  worst  characters  from 
the  thickly  peoplea  gaols  of  a  large  nation,  to  send  them  in  tran- 
iftports  by  hundreds  to  a  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  enjoying 
unrestrained  intercourse  and  entire  idleness  during  a  voyage  of 
several  months ;  on  their  arrival  to  distribute  them  for  a  few 
years  as  bond-slaves  to  various  task-masters  throughout  the 
towns  and  country,  under  an  imperfect  system  of  inspection^ 
and  with  different  degrees  of  liberty  and  comfort,  their  number 
to  be  perpetually  increased  by  fresh  supplies  of  convicts  from 
the  mother  country,  so  as  to  enable  them  soon  to  form  the  most 
numerous  order  in  the  new  colony,  and  to  establish  a  public 
opinion  and  a  separate  interest  of  their  own :  could  even  the 
most  sanguine  person  expect  that  a  society  so  formed  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  exhibit  any  other 
spectacle  than  that  of  the  most  frightful  licentiousness  and  im- 
morality ?  If  these  transported  criminals  are  so  depraved,  that 
separately  they  are  dangerous  to  a  large  state,  how  will  a  small 
state  resist  them  when  they  are  collected  together  P  If  the  ma- 
tured strength  of  the  mother  country  cannot  endure  the  evil, 
how  is  it  to  be  borne  by  the  feeble  infancy  of  the  colony? 
Why  should  we  expect  that  the  dwarf  will  bear  up  against  a 
weight  which  the  shoulders  of  the  giant  are  declared  to  be  inca^ 
pable  of  supporting  ?  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  of  what 
elements  the  population  of  New  South  Wales  is  composed,  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  all  the  accounts  should  represent  its  moral 
state  as  being  at  the  lowest  ebb,  but  that  it  riiould  have  been 
possible  to  maintain  a  system  of  regular  government  and  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  a  society  formed  of  persons  who  have 
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lived  by-  the  habitual  infraction  of  law.  Certainly  New  South 
Wales,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  the  only  instance  of  a  common* 
wealth  of  thieves  recorded  in  history. 

**  The  testimony  of  the  different  witnesses,  particularly  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  Scott  and  Major  M* Arthur,  is  very  strong  and 
explicit  on  this  point ;  but  although  it  is  a  subject  which  does 
not  admit  of  precise  definition,  some  notion  of  the  moral  con- 
dition of  this  convict  colony  may  be  derived  from  the  fcdlowing 
statements. 

<'  The  population  of  New  South  Wales  in  1828  was  86,598, 
omitting  tne  runaway  convicts,  who  are  criminals  that  set  the  law 
at  defiance,  and  live  by  outrage  and  depredation.  In  the  year 
1830,  184  persons  were  capitally  convicted,  and  49  were  exe- 
cuted (11  for  murdel^)  in  that  colony.  (Rep.  p.  189)  141.) 
In  the  year  1880,  1897  persons  were  capitally  sentenced,  and 
46  executed  in  England  and  Wales.  Taking  the  population  of 
New  South  Wales  at  40,000,  and  of  Endand  and  Wales  at 
18,000,000  in  1830,  the  executions  wouM  be  one  to  every 
880,000  persons  in  the  mother  country,  and  one  to  every  90O 
in  the  colony.  In  the  year  in  <]^uestion,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense difference  in  the  population,  the  whole  number  of  execu- 
tions in  New  South  Wales  exceeded  the  whole  number  of  exe- 
cutions in  England  and  Wales. 

*^  *  Crime  IS  of  constant  occurrence ;  and  so  completely  or- 
ganized, that  cattle  are  carried  off  from  the  settlers  in  large 
numbers,  and  slaughtered  for  the  supply  of  the  traders  at  Syd- 
ney, who  contract  with  the  commissariat.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
the  vicious  habits  alone  of  the  towns  which  are  to  be  dreaded, 
but  the  effects  that  are  communicated  and  felt  throughout  the 
country.  The  agricultural  labourer  is  encouraged  to  plunder 
his  master,  by  finding  a  ready  sale  for  the  property  he  steals ; 
and  whenever  his  occupations  call  him  to  the  towns,  he  sees  and 
yields  himself  to  the  vicious  habits  around  him.  He  returns 
intoxicated  and  unsettled  to  his  employer's  farm,  and  excites 
his  comrades  to  the  same  sensual  indulgences,  with  equal  dis- 
regard of  the  risk  and  of  the  consequences.  To  these  causes 
the  present  vidous  and  disorganized  state  of  the  convicts  in 
New  South  Wales  is  chiefly  attributable ;  and  the  extent  of  the 
evil  may  be,  in  some  degree,  estimated,  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  expense  of  the  police  establishment  amounts  to  more  than 
L.  90,000  per  annum.'     (Kep.  p.  142.) 

'*  These  general  statements  are  confirmed  by  the  other  wit- 
nesses, who  add  some  particulars  to  complete  this  mdaiKholy 
picture  of  crime  and  immorality,  created  in  the  wilderness  by 
an  act  of  Parliament  When  the  convicts  are  assigned  to  settlers 
in  the  country,  each  person  is  furnished  with  a  full  allowance 
of  clothes,  blankets,  &c. ;  but  these  are  almost  always  stolen 
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from  them,  or  sold  by  them  before  they  reach  their  destination. 
(Ev.  827.)  When  the  newr-comer  arrives  among  his  brother 
convicts,  he  takes  a  fresh  lesson  of  roguery  ;  for  (as  Mr  Walk- 
er says,  Q.  913)  *  the  colony  has  a  curious  effect  upon  the  most 
practised  thieves  in  this  country  ;  one  of  the  most  experienced 
thieves  in  London  has  something  to  learn  when  he  comes  out 
here ;  probably  he  would  be  robbed  the  first  night  he  came 
into  his  hut.''  *" 

The  picture  is  completed  by  the  following  description  : 
"  One  of  the  results,  not,  we  apprehend,  originally  contem- 
plated, is,  that  these  ^  wicked  condemned  men,^  have  planted  for 
themselves  several  volunteer-colonies ;  escaping  in  small  craft, 
either  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  (in  many  of  which,  for  a  good 
while  past,  each  native  chief  has  for  a 'prime  minister  some 
choice  graduate  of  the  university  of  Newgate),  or  more  fre- 
quently, to  some  part  of  the  coast  of  New  Hollaiid,  or  some  of 
the  small  islands  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main,  particularly 
one  called  Kangaroo  Island;  where  they  settle,  and  subsist 
chiefly  on  wild  animals ;  especially  seals,  whose  skins  and  oil 
form  a  profitable  article  of  traffic  with  the  small  traders  from 
the  mother-colony.  Several  more  of  these  lawless  settlements 
are  supposed  to  exist  besides  those  generally  known ;  as  it  is 
clearly  the  interest  of  the  above  mentioned  traders,  when  they 
discover  such  a  one,  to  keep  the  knowledge  to  themselves,  for 
the  sake  of  monopolizing  the  commerce.  A  most  profitable 
trade  they  of  course  find  it ;  as  their  customers  are  not  only 
willing  to  pay  an  enormous  price  in  oil  for  the  luxuries  of  rum 
and  tobacco,  but,  when  once  intoxicated,  are  easily  stripped  of 
all.  Another  article,  it  seems,  has  been  found  more  profitable 
in  this  trade  than  even  rum,  viz.  women ;  who,  if  kidnapped  at 
Botany  Bay,  and  carried  off  to  one  of  these  settlements,  will  sell 
for  a  whole  ocean  of  seal  oil !  This  infernal  traffic  was  betrayed 
by  the  wreck  of  a  vessel,  from  which,  in  consequence,  two  wo- 
men, who  had  been  thus  carried  off^  from  Sydney,  made  their 
escape,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  put  others  on  their  guard  against 
the  detestable  fate  designed  for  them.  These  volunteer  settlers, 
however,  it  seems,  resort  to  another  expedient  to  supply  them- 
selves with  wives ;  viz.  seizing  on  the  native  black  women,  after, 
we  presume,  knocking  on  the  head  the  males  of  the  tribe. 

^'  So  that  we  may  hope,  in  time,  to  have  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales,  surrounded  by  ^Jringe^  as  it  were,  of  colonies  of 
half-castes,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  most  de- 
based of  savages,  with  that  of  the  more  refined  and  intelligent 
scoundrels  of  ^civilized  society  ;  and  exhibiting  we  may  antici- 
pate, a  curious  specimen  of  the  worst  possible  form  of  human 


nature.''^ 


Here,  then^  we  have  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  secondary 
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punishments  of  Britain ;  of  their  effects  on  the  community  at 
large  in  deterring  from  crime ;  and  on  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales;  and  a  more  lamentable  picture  of  failure  and 
mischievous  consequences  probably  was  never  exhibited  to 
human  contemplation.  In  our  next  publication  we  shall  advert 
to  the  remedies  suggested  in  the  work  before  us ;  and,  as  they 
are  devised  by  an  author  of  the  highest  talents  and  attainments, 
who,  however,  writes  without  taking  any  assistance  from  Phreno- 
logy) ^c  shall  contrast  them  with  the  views  thrown  out  by  Dr 
Caldwell,  whose  admirable  remarks  are  professedly  founded  on 
this  science,  and  are  already  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  in 
Nos.  81  and  SS  of  this  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  886  and  p.  493. 


ARTICLE  III. 

THE  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  Part  VI. 
Article,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  by  Dr  Barlow,  Physician  to  the 
Bath  United  Hospital  and  Infirmary.    London,  June  1832. 

Db  Barlow  sets  out  with  shewing  the  necessity  of  including  a 
system  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual  training  un- 
der the  term  education^  a  principle  which  the  phrenologists  have 
long  and  earnestly  advocated,  and  which  is,  m  fact,  of  funda- 
mental importance,  since  the  mind  and  body  are  so  intimately 
connected,  that  even  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  can  be 
successfully  prosecuted  only  when  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  organic  laws  which  regulate  the  bodily  functions. 

**  However  difficult  it  may  be,''  says  Dr  Barlow,  "  to  correct 
the  manifold  errors  by  which,  in  early  life,  health  and  happiness 
are  sacrificed,  it  must  at  least  be  right  to  point  out  to  those  who 
wish  to  learn,  what  are  the  principles  by  which  the  first  of 
earthly  blessings,  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  can  be  best 
ensured.  Witfi  bodily  health,"  he  continues,  "  mental  is  here 
associated,  for  the  connexion  is  intimate ;  if  the  body  languishes, 
the  mental  powers,  which  act  only  through  bodily  organization, 
must  fall  short  of  that  energy  and  activity  of  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  capable ;  while  the  irritability  of  mind  to  which 
weakness  and  ill  health  are  prone,  is  sure  to  act  unfavourably 
on  all  the  moral  feelings."  The  peevishness  of  ill  health  is  un- 
fortunately too  common  and  well  known  to  be  doubted,  and 
it  serves  to  demonstrate,  were  farther  proof  required,  that 
even  as  concerns  the  moral  improvement  of  man,  we  must  build 
on  sand,  if  we  neglect  the  physical  constitution  in  our  attempts 
at  education. 

Various  as  are  the  constitutions  of  men,  and  difibring  as  these 
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from  them,  or  sold  by  them  before  they  reach  their  destination. 
(Ev.  827.)  When  the  new-comer  arrives  among  his  brother 
convicts,  he  takes  a  fresh  lesson  of  roguery  ;  for  (as  Mr  Walk- 
er says,  Q.  913)  *  the  colony  has  a  curums  effect  upon  the  most 
practised  thieves  in  this  country  ;  one  of  the  most  experienced 
thieves  in  London  has  something  to  learn  when  he  comes  out 
here ;  probably  he  would  be  robbed  the  first  night  he  came 
into  his  hut.**  ^ 

The  picture  is  completed  by  the  following  description  : 
"  One  of  the  results,  not,  we  apprehend,  originally  contem- 
plated, is,  that  these  *  wicked  condemned  men,^  have  planted  for 
themselves  several  volunteer-colonies ;  escaping  in  small  craft, 
either  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  (in  many  of  which,  for  a  good 
while  past,  each  native  chief  has  for  a 'prime  minister  some 
choice  graduate  of  the  university  of  Newgate),  or  more  fre- 
quently, to  some  part  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  or  some  of 
the  small  islands  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main,  particularly 
one  called  Kangaroo  Island ;  where  they  settle,  and  subsist 
chiefly  on  wild  animals ;  especially  seals,  whose  skins  and  oil 
form  a  profitable  article  of  traffic  with  the  small  traders  from 
the  mothe^r-colony.  Several  more  of  these  lawless  settlements 
are  supposed  to  exist  besides  those  generally  known ;  as  it  is 
clearly  the  interest  of  the  above  mentioned  traders,  when  they 
discover  such  a  one,  to  keep  the  knowledge  to  themselves,  for 
the  sake  of  monopolizing  the  commerce.  A  most  profitable 
trade  they  of  course  find  it ;  as  their  customers  are  not  only 
willing  to  pay  an  enormous  price  in  oil  for  the  luxuries  of  rum 
and  tobacco,  but,  when  once  intoxicated,  are  easily  stripped  of 
all.  Another  article,  it  seems,  has  been  found  more  profitable 
in  this  trade  than  even  rum,  viz.  women  ;  who,  if  kidnapped  at 
Botany  Bay,  and  carried  off  to  one  of  these  settlements,  will  sell 
for  a  whole  ocean  of  seal  oil  1  This  infernal  traffic  was  betrayed 
by  the  wreck  of  a  vessel,  from  which,  in  consequence,  two  wo- 
men, who  had  been  thus  carried  off  from  Sydney,  made  their 
escape,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  put  others  on  their  guard  against 
the  detestable  fate  designed  for  them.  These  volunteer  settlers, 
however,  it  seems,  resort  to  another  expedient  to  supply  them- 
selves with  wives ;  viz.  seizing  on  the  native  black  women,  after, 
we  presume,  knocking  on  the  head  the  males  of  the  tribe. 

*^  So  that  we  may  hope,  in  time,  to  have  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales,  surrounded  by  dijringe^  as  it  were,  of  colonies  of 
half-castes,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  most  de- 
based of  savages,  with  that  of  the  more  refined  and  intelligent 
scoundrels  of  civilized  society ;  and  exhibiting  we  may  antici- 
pate, a  curious  specimen  of  the  worst  possible  form  of  human 


ottlttre.^ 


then^  we  have  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  secondary 
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punishments  of  Britain;  of  their  effects  on  the  community  at 
large  in  deterring  from  crime ;  and  on  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales;  and  a  more  lamentable  picture  of  failure  and 
mischievous  consequences  probably  was  never  exhibited  to 
human  contemplation.  In  our  next  publication  we  shall  advert 
to  the  remedies  suggested  in  the  work  before  us ;  and,  as  they 
are  devised  by  an  author  of  the  highest  talents  and  attainments, 
who,  however,  writes  without  taking  any  assistance  from  Phreno- 
logy, we  shall  contrast  them  with  the  views  thrown  out  by  Dr 
Caldwell,  whose  admirable  remarks  are  professedly  founded  on 
this  science,  and  are  already  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  in 
Nos.  SI  and  SS  of  this  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  386  and  p.  493. 


ARTICLE  III. 

THE  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  Part  VI. 
Article,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  by  Dr  Barlow,  Physician  to  the 
Bath  United  Hospital  and  Infirmary.    London,  June  1832. 

D&  Barlow  sets  out  with  shewing  the  necessity  of  including  a 
system  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual  training  un- 
der the  term  education^  a  principle  which  the  phrenologists  have 
long  and  earnestly  advocated,  and  which  is,  \n  fact,  of  funda- 
mental importance,  since  the  mind  and  body  are  so  intimately 
connected,  that  even  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  can  be 
successfully  prosecuted  only  when  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  organic  laws  which  regulate  the  bodily  functions. 

**  However  difficult  it  may  be,'^  says  Dr  Barlow,  "  to  correct 
the  manifold  errors  by  which,  in  early  life,  health  and  happiness 
are  sacrificed,  it  must  at  least  be  right  to  point  out  to  those  who 
wish  to  learn,  what  are  the  principles  by  which  the  first  of 
earthly  blessings,  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  can  be  best 
ensured.  With  bodily  health,^^  he  continues,  '*  mental  is  here 
associated,  for  the  connexion  is  intimate  ;  if  the  body  languishes, 
the  mental  powers,  which  act  only  through  bodily  organization, 
must  fall  short  of  that  energy  and  activity  of  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  capable ;  while  the  irritability  of  mind  to  which 
weakness  and  ill  health  are  prone,  is  sure  to  act  unfavourably 
on  all  the  moral  feelings.^  The  peevishness  of  ill  health  is  un- 
fortunately too  common  and  well  known  to  be  doubted,  and 
it  serves  to  demonstrate,  were  farther  proof  required,  that 
even  as  concerns  the  moral  improvement  of  man,  we  must  build 
on  sand,  if  we  neglect  the  physical  constitution  in  our  attempts 
at  education. 

Various  as  are  the  constitutions  of  men,  and  difiPering  as  these 
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from  them,  or  sold  by  them  before  they  reach  their  destination. 
(Ev.  827.)  When  the  new-comer  arrives  among  his  brother 
convicts,  he  takes  a  fresh  lesson  of  roguery  ;  for  (as  Mr  Walk- 
er says,  Q.  913)  ^  the  colony  has  a  curiotts  effect  upon  the  most 
practised  thieves  in  this  country  ;  one  of  the  most  experioiced 
thieves  in  London  has  something  to  learn  when  he  comes  out 
here ;  probably  he  would  be  robbed  the  first  night  he  came 
into  his  hut.**  ^ 

The  picture  is  completed  by  the  following  description : 

"  One  of  the  results,  not,  we  apprehend,  originally  contem- 
plated, is,  that  these  '  wicked  condemned  men,^  have  planted  for 
themselves  several  volunteer-colonies ;  escaping  in  small  craft, 
either  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  (in  many  of  which,  for  a  good 
while  past,  each  native  chief  has  for  a 'prime  minister  some 
choice  graduate  of  the  university  of  Newgate),  or  more  fre- 
quently, to  some  part  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  or  some  of 
the  small  islands  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main,  particularly 
one  called  Kangaroo  Island;  where  they  settle,  and  subsist 
chiefly  on  wild  animals ;  especially  seals,  whose  skins  and  oil 
form  a  profitable  article  of  trafiic  with  the  small  traders  from 
the  mother-colony.  Several  more  of  these  lawless  settlements 
are  supposed  to  exist  besides  those  generally  known ;  as  it  is 
clearly  the  interest  of  the  above  mentioned  traders,  when  they 
discover  such  a  one,  to  keep  the  knowledge  to  themselves,  for 
the  sake  of  monopolizing  the  commerce.  A  most  profitable 
trade  they  of  course  find  it ;  as  their  customers  are  not  only 
willing  to  pay  an  enormous  price  in  oil  for  the  luxuries  of  rum 
and  tobacco,  but,  when  once  intoxicated,  are  easily  stripped  of 
all.  Another  article,  it  seems,  has  been  found  more  profitable 
in  this  trade  than  even  rum,  viz.  women  ;  who,  if  kidnapped  at 
Botany  Bay,  and  carried  off  to  one  of  these  settlements,  will  sell 
for  a  whole  ocean  of  seal  oil !  This  infernal  traffic  was  betrayed 
by  the  wreck  of  a  vessel,  from  which,  in  consequence,  two  wo- 
men, who  had  been  thus  carried  off  from  Sydney,  made  their 
escape,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  put  others  on  their  guard  against 
the  detestable  fate  designed  for  them.  These  volunteer  settlers, 
however,  it  seems,  resort  to  another  expedient  to  supply  them- 
selves with  wives ;  viz.  seizing  on  the  native  black  women,  after, 
we  presume,  knocking  on  the  head  the  males  of  the  tribe. 

^^  So  that  we  may  hope,  in  time,  to  have  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales,  surrounded  by  BjHng€y  as  it  were,  of  colonies  of 
half-castes,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  most  de- 
based of  sa  >h  that  of  the  more  refined  and  intelligent 
scoundrel  society  ;  and  exhibiting  we  may  antici- 
pate, a  CI  n  of  the  worst  possible  form  of  human 
nature.^ 

Here,  t  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  secondary 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC ;  particularly  to  the  Members  of  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  proposing  a  Plan  for  Female  £ducaj;ion. 
Bj  Emma  Willard.  * 

Mrs  Emma  Wtllard  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
of  the  present  day ;  remarkable  for  vigour  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion,.  practical  sense,  extensive  knowledge,  and  literary  talent. 
In  18 19)  she  wrote  the  address  mentioned  in  the  title,  which  is 
so  excellent  that  we  shall  present  the  greater  part  of  it  to  our 
readers.  Mrs  Willard  is  now  principal  of  the  Troy  Female  Se- 
minary, in  which  nearly  two  hundred  young  ladies  are  educated, 
and  thirteen  teachers  are  employed.  She  not  only  manages  the 
whole  establishment,  and  takes  a  share  in  the  duty  of  teaching, 
but  has  written  a  number  of  valuable  practical  works  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth.  Her  institution  is  a  nursery  from  which  are 
drawn  teachers  for  female  schools  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  largest  of  her  works  is  "  A  History  of  the  United  States, 
or  Republic  of  America  ;  exhibited  in  connexion  with  its  Chro- 
nology and  Progressive  Geography,  by  means  of  a  Series  of 
Maps :  the  first  of  which  shews  the  country  as  inhabited  by  va- 
rious tribes  of  Indians  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  the  re- 
mainder, its  state  at  subsequent  epochs ;  so  arranged  as  to  asso- 
ciate the  principal  events  of  the  history  and  their  dates  with  the 
places  in  which  they  occurred ;  arranged  on  the  plan  of  teach- 
ing history  adopted  in  Troy  Female  Seminary.  Designed  for 
schools  and  private  libraries.^     It  has  reached  a  third  edition. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr  Woodbridge,  she  has  produced  a 
System  of  Universal  Geography,  combining  the  greatest  extent 
of  useful  information  that  we  fiave  ever  seen  comprised  within 
the  same  space  in  a  geographical  work.  A  large  space  is  de- 
voted to  physical  geography,  which  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
wood-cuts.  Civil  geography,  or  the  geography  of  states  and  na- 
tions, is  next  treated  of ;  then  follows  statistical  geography ;  and 
the  whole  concludes  with  a  comprehensive  summary  of  ancient 
geography  and  mythology.  This  work  has  arrived  at  a  fourth 
edition.  Her  sister,  Mrs  Almira  H.  Lincoln,  formerly  vice-prin- 
cipal of  the  same  seminary,  has  published  *^  Familiar  Lectures 
on  Botany,^  a  work  which  is  now  in  the  second  edition.  Mrs 
Willard  has  also  published  poems,  which  have  been  favourably 
received ;  and  she  has  at  present  additional  works  in  the  press. 
In  the  course  of  last  year,  she  visited  Paris,  London,  and  Edin- 
burgh,  and  carried  to  America  with  her  the  most  accomplished 
yOung  ladies  she  could  engage  as  teachers. 
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as  longjy  that  was  not  more  or  less  crooked  !  Our  patient  was 
in  this  predicament ;  and  we  could  perceive  (what  all  may  per- 
ceive who  meet  that  most  melancholy  of  all  processions — a 
boarding-school  of  young  ladies  in  their  walk)  that  aU  her  com-, 
panions  were  pallid,  sallow,  and  listless.  We  can  assert,  on  the 
same  authority  of  personal  observation,  and  on  an  extensive 
scale,  that  scarcely  a  single  girl  (more  especially  of  the  middle 
classes)  that  has  been  at  a  boarding-schooljbr  two  or  three  years^ 
returns  home  with  unimpaired  health  ;  and  for  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  we  may  appeal  to  every  candid  foAer^  whose  daugh* 
ters  have  been  placea  in  this  situation.  Happily,  a  portion  of 
the  ill  health  produced  at  school  is  in  many  cases  only  tempo- 
rary, and  vanishes  after  the  return  from  it  In  the  schools  in 
which  the  vacations  are  frequent  or  long,  much  mischief  is  often 
warded  off  by  the  periodical  returns  to  the  ordinary  habits  of 
healthful  Ufe;  and  some  happy  constitutions,  unquestionably, 
bid  defiance  to  all  the  systematic  efforts  made  to  undermine 
them.  No  further  proof  is  needed  of  the  enormous  evil  pro- 
duced by  the  present  system  of  school-discipline,  than  the  fact, 
well  known  to  all  medical  men,  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
women  in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  of  life  do  not  enjoy  even 
a  moderate  share  of  health;  and  persons,  not  of  the  medical 
profession,  may  have  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth,  by  com- 
paring the  relative  powers  of  the  young  men  and  young  women 
of  any  family  in  taking  bodily  exercise,  more  particularly  in  walk- 
ing. The  difference  is  altogether  inexplicable  on  the  ground 
of  sex  alone.^ 

We  agree  with  Dr  Barlow  in  thinking  that  popular  ignorance 
and  prejudice  are  among  the  chief  bars  to  the  removal  of  the 
monstrous  evils  here  described.  ^'  By  the  foregoing  statements,"^ 
si^s  he,  *^  we  do  not  mean  to  cast  the  slightest  reflection  on 
those  by  whom  these  seminaries  are  superintended.  We  have 
ever  found  them  most  solicitous  for  the  health  of  their  pupils, 
sedulous  to  preserve  it,  and,  when  disease  arose,  unremitting  in 
devoted  attentions.  But  the  system  is  faulty ;  and  for  this  they 
are  not  accountable.  By  the  influences  and  prejudices  which 
uphold  that  system,  they,  like  others,  are  chained ;  and  until 
tne  system  itself  yield  to  increasing  knowledge,  juster  views  of 
the  animal  economy,  a  more  correct  conception  of  mental  ener- 
ies,  and  of  the  injuries  which  their  over-excitement  occasions 
h  to  themselves  and  to  the  bodily  frame^  and  a  firm  resolu- 
tion not  to  barter  health  for  vain  accomplishments ; — ^in  other 
words,  until  both  mental  and  physical  education  undergo  consi- 
derable reformation,  and  be  founded  on  more  rational  principles, 
the  evils  must  exist  to  an  extent  which  no  superintendent  of  a  se- 
minary can  control.  We  are  sorry  to  .be  compelled  by  truth  to 
add,  that  we  have  often  found  the  same  pernicious  regimen  car- 
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ried  to  as  great  a  height,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  private 
families,  under  the  eye  of  a  fashionable  governess,  and  a  fond 
but  injudicious  mother.^ 

Our  extracts  from  this  excellent  article  shall  be  concluded  with 
a  paragraph  on  female  clothing,  a  subject  most  deserving  of  atten- 
tion : — *^  The  clothing  of  young  females  is  far  from  what  rea« 
son  would  sanction.  It  is  oftentimes  deficient  in  the  necessary 
warmth,  the  materials  being  too  slight  to  yield  protection 
against  the  vicissitudes  of  a  variable  climate,  and  too  much  of 
the  person  being  wholly  exposed.  Errors  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, are  much  more  common,  and  carried  to  much  greater 
lengths,  at  the  period  when  educotiaiiy  in  its  usual  sense,  may  be 
said  to  be  completed  ;  that  is,  when  the  young  lady  passes  from 
the  restraints  of  the  school-room  to  the  dissipations  of  fashionable 
life.  As,  however,  this  change  usually  takes  place  before  the 
body  has  attained  its  full  vigour,  the  following  remarks  on  the 
dress  and  conduct  of  females,  on  first  leaving  scnool,  belong  pro- 
perly to  our  subject.  If  the  errors  of  dress  are  less  signal  in 
the  attire  worn  by  day,  they  reach  their  acme  when  the  evening 
rout  or  midnight  ball  is  to  be  attended.  At  these  seasons  the 
tightly  laced  stays,  exposed  chest,  and  thin  draperies,  furnish  a 
combination  of  influences,  the  continued  effects  of  which  no  con- 
stitution could  withstand;  while  to  these  is  yet  to  be  added 
that  of  respiring  for  hours  a  heated  and  vitiated  atmospl^ere, 
and  after  this,  of  passing,  when  relaxed  and  exhausted,  into  the 
cold  currents  of  a  frosty  night  air.  So  far  from  wondering  that 
many  suffer  from  these  egregious  imprudences,  our  surprise 
should  be  that  any  escape ;  and  instead  of  the  inherent  delicacy 
so  often  imputed  to  the  constitution  of  females  as  explanatory  of 
their  peculiar  ailments,  we  have  ample  proof,  in  theu*  powers  of 
resisting  such  noxious  influences,  that  tney  possess  conservative 
energies  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  most  robust  male.  Were 
men  to  be  so  laced,  so  imperfectly  exercised,  so  inadequately 
clothed,  so  suffocated,  so  exposed,  their  superiority  of  bodily 
vigour  would  soon  cease  to  have  any  existence  *. 

^'  Defect  of  clothing,  though  most  signal  in  the  chest  and 
dioulders,  is  not  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The 
feet  require  warmth,  which  subservience  to  fashion  prevents. 
They  cannot  be  compressed,  but  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering, 
some  distortion,  and  the  infliction  of  positive  disease.  Fashion 
also  permits  the  legs  to  be  covered  with  only  the  thinnest  mate- 
rials. Thus  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  feet,  rendered  suffi- 
ciently languid  by  the  general  weakness,  becomes  farther  im- 

*  Br  Paris  has  aptly  bestowed  on  the  ball-room  the  denomination  of 
«  Death's  antechamber.^-.Jfd;  P.  J. 
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peded  by  the  pressure  of  tight  shoes,  and  the  debilitating 
effects  of  cold.  The  crippled  stat^,  too,  thus  occasioned,  is  a 
further  obstacle  to  efficient  exercise,  and  so  adds  to  the  general 
debility.'' 

We  have  frequently  affirmed  that  Phrenology  was  quietly  but 
surely  making  its  way  among  medical  men,  and  that  another 
generation  will  see  a  wonderful  change  in  public  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  its  merits :  Dr  Barlow's  article  is  another  confirmation 
of  our  statement  It  is  phrenological  throughout,  and  when  he 
comes  to  treat  of  mental  activity  as  connected  with  physical  edu« 
cation,  he  expressly  avows  himself  a  phrenologist,  and  upholds 
the  importance  of  the  new  phUosophy.  For  some  years  past, 
Dr  Barlow  has  been  an  active  disciple,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  him  turning  his  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  a  field  so  rich 
in  promise  as  that  under  consideration.  In  treating  of  the  in- 
fluence  which  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  has  on  the 
bodily  health,  he  thus  publishes  his  creed.  '^  In  the  following 
remarks  on  this  subject,  we  shall  draw  freely  from  an  admirable 
paper  published  (by  Dr  A.  Combe)  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Phrenolo^cal  Journal,  entitled  *  On  Mental  Exercise  as  a 
Means  of  Health  ;'  the  principles  inculcated  are  of  ^the  highest 
importance,  and  though  emanating  in  this  instance  from  phre-> 
nological  views,  they  have  also  so  sure  a  basis  in  established  phy- 
siology, that  they  may  be  beneficially  applied  even  by  those  who 
still  close  their  eyes  to  the  truths  of  a  science  in  which  the  wri- 
ter of  this  article  has  no  hesitation  to  avow  his  firm  belief ;  and 
which,  justly  estimated,  has  more  power  of  cont^buting  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind,  than  any  other  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.''  P.  699*  Copious  extracts  follow,  but  as  the 
essay  itself  is  to  be  foimd  in  our  sixth  volume,  we  need  not  re- 

Sat  them  here.  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  in  which 
r  Barlow  writes,  is  a  dictionary  of  medical  science  now  in 
C3urse  of  publication  in  London  under  the  direction  of  Drs  For . 
bes,  Tweedie,  and  Conolly ;  and  as  it  is  ably  conducted,  and  its 
circulation  is  understood  to  be  extensive  and  chiefly  among  the 
younger  of  our  established  professional  men,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Dr  Barlow's  labours  will  not  be  without  effect  in  turning 
the  attention  of  some  of  them  to  a  more  accurate  examination 
of  the  science  of  Phrenology. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC ;  particularly  to  the  Membebs  of  the 
Legislature  of  New  Yobk,  pToposing  a  Plan  for  Female  Education. 
Bj  Emma  Willabd.  * 

Mrs  Emma  Wtllard  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
of  the  present  day ;  remarkable  for  vigour  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion,.  practical,  sense,  extensive  knowledge,  and  literary  talent. 
In  18199  sbe  wrote  the  address  mentioned  in  the  title,  which  is 
so  excellent  that  we  shall  present  the  greater  part  of  it  to  our 
readers.  Mrs  Willard  is  now  principal  of  the  Troy  Female  Se- 
minary, in  which  nearly  two  hundred  young  ladies  are  educated, 
and  thirteen  teachers  are  employed.  She  not  only  manages  the 
whole  establishment,  and  takes  a  share  in  the  duty  of  teaching, 
but  has  written  a  number  of  valuable  practical  works  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth.  Her  institution  is  a  nursery  from  which  are 
drawn  teachers  for  female  schools  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  largest  of  her  works  is  **  A  History  of  the  United  States, 
or  Republic  of  America ;  exhibited  in  connexion  with  its  Chro- 
nology and  Progressive  Geography,  by  means  of  a  Series  of 
Maps :  the  first  of  which  shews  the  country  as  inhabited  by  va- 
rious tribes  of  Indians  at  the  time  of  its  aiscovery,  and  the  re- 
mainder, its  state  at  subsequent  epochs ;  so  arranged  as  to  asso- 
ciate the  principal  events  of  the  history  and  their  dates  with  the 
places  in  which  they  occurred ;  arranged  on  the  plan  of  teach- 
ing history  adopted  in  Troy  Female  Seminary.  Designed  for 
schools  and  private  libraries.^     It  has  reached  a  third  edition. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr  Woodbridge,  she  has  produced  a 
System  of  Universal  Geography,  combining  the  greatest  extent 
of  useful  information  that  we  (lave  ever  seen  comprised  within 
the  same  space  in  a  geographical  work.  A  large  space  is  de- 
voted to  physical  geography,  which  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
wood-cuts.  Civil  geography,  or  the  geography  of  states  and  na- 
tions, is  next  treated  of ;  then  follows  statistical  geography ;  and 
the  whole  concludes  with  a  comprehensive  summary  of  ancient 
geography  and  mythology.  This  work  has  arrived  at  a  fourth 
edition.  Her  sister,  Mrs  Almira  H.  Lincoln,  formerly  vice-prin- 
cipal of  the  same  seminary,  has  published  **  Familiar  Lectures 
on  Botany,^  a  work  which  is  now  in  the  second  edition.  Mrs 
Willard  has  also  published  poems,  which  have  been  favourably 
received ;  and  she  has  at  present  additional  works  in  the  press. 
In  the  course  of  last  year,  she  visited  Paris,  London,  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  carried  to  America  with  her  the  most  accomplished 
yOung  ladies  she  could  engage  as  teachers. 
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Perhaps  the  most  singular  and  characteristic  feature  of  her 
system  of  instruction  is,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  forms 
an  important  branch  of  the  course.  One  of  the  classes  of  young 
ladies  recently  studied  Dugald  Stewards  Philosophy,  including 
his  volume  on  the  active  and  moral  powers;  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  weeks,  they  passed  a  public  examination  on  the  subject. 
We  believe  that  Mrs  Willaras  seminary  is  the  only  one  in  the 
world,  in  which  the  Philosophy  of  Dugald  Stewart  is  taught  as 
a  branch  of  education.  Her  pupils  must  have,  severely  felt  the 
barrenness  of  the  soil  in  which  they  were  digging  for  instruction ; 
but  the  fact  of  Mrs  Willard  teaching  the  philosophy  of  mind  at 
all  to  young  ladies,  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  the  enlighten- 
ment of  her  understanding ;  and  the  disappointment  which  must 
have  been  experienced,  is  the  fault  of  the  system,  and  not  of  the 
teacher  or  the  pupils.  She  has  the  merit,  also,  of  having  select- 
ed the  best  philosophy  known  to  her.  We  recommend  to  her 
to  teach  Phrenology,  and  the  natural  laws  of  the  human  consti- 
tution, as  expounded  in  the  writings  of  the  phrenologists,  and 
we  venture  to  predict  much  more  satisfactory  results.  She  is 
qualified  to  do  this.  She  possesses  strength  and  depth  of  under- 
standing sufficient  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  Phrenology^ 
and  force  of  character  adequate  to  its  adoption.  She  will  earn 
an  additional  title  to  be  recorded  as  the  great  benefactress  of  her 
country,  when  she  shall  have  introduced  the  rising  generation 
of  females  of  America  to  a  knowledge  of  this  system.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  shew  a  mind  admirably  prepared  to  embrace 
and  successfully  apply  the  true  philosophy  of  man. 


^<  The  obiect  of  this  Address,  is  to  convince  the  public,  that  a 
reform,  with  respect  to  female  education,  is  necessary  ;  that  it 
cannot  be  effected  by  individual  exertion,  but  that  it  requires 
the  aid  of  the  legislature:  and  further,  by  shewing  the  justice, 
the  policy,  and  the  magnanimity  of  sucn  an  undertaking,  to 
persuade  that  body,  to  endow  a  seminary  for  females,  as  the 
commencement  of  such  reformation. 

*^  The  idea  of  a  college  for  males,  will  naturally  be  associated 
with  that  of  a  seminary  instituted  and  endowed  by  the  public ; 
and  the  absurdity  of  sending  ladies  to  college,  may,  at  first 
thought,  strike  every  one,  to  whom  this  subject  shall  be  pro- 
posed. I  therefore  hasten  to  observe,  that  the  seminary  iiere 
recommended,  will  be  as  different  from  those  appropriated  to 
the  other  sex,  as  the  female  character  and  duties  are  from  the 
inale.^-The  business  of  the  husbandman  is  not  to  waste  his  en- 
deavours, in  seeking  to  make  his  orchard  attain  the  strength  and 
majesty  of  his  forest,  but  to  rear  each  to  the  perfection  of  its 
nature.^ 
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**  In  the  anangement  of  my  remarics,  I  shall  pursue  the  fbU 
lowing  order. 

*<  I.  Ti-eat  of  the  defects  of  the  present  mode  of  female  edu- 
cation, and  their  causes.  II.  Consider  the  principles,  by  which 
education  should  be  regulated.  III.  Sketch  a  plan  of  a  female 
seminary.  IV.  Shew  the  benefits  which  society  would  receive 
from  such  seminaries.^ 

**  Defects  in  the  Present  Mode  of  Female  Edttcation^  and  ikeir 

Causes. 

"  Feminine  delicacy  requires  that  girls  should  be  educated 
chiefly  by  their  own  sex.  This  is  apparent  from  considerations 
that  regard  their  health  and  conveniences,  the  propriety  of  their 
dress  and  manners,  and  their  domestic  accomplishments. 

"  Boarding  schools,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  their  defects, 
furnish  the  best  mode  of  education  provided  for  females. 
Concerning  these  schools  it  may  be  observed : 
They  are  temporary  institutions,  formed  by  individuals, 
whose  object  is  present  emolument.  But  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  greatly  lucrative ;  therefore,  the  individuals  who 
establish  them,  cannot  afford  to  provide  suitable  accommodations,. 
as  to  room.  At  night,  the  pupils  are  frequently  crowded  in 
their  lodging  rooms ;  and  during  the  day  they  are  generally 
placed  together  in  one  apartment,  where  there  is  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  diflerent  kinds  of  business,  accompanied  with  so  much 
noise  and  confusion,  as  greatly  to  impede  their  progress  in 
study." 

**  It  is  for  the  interest  of  instructresses  of  boarding  schools  to 
teach  their  pupils  showy  accomplishments,  rather  than  those 
which  are  solid  and  useful.  Their  object  in  teaching  is  gene- 
rally present  profit.  In  order  to  realize  this,  they  must  contrive 
to  give  immediate  celebrity  to  their  schools.  If  they  attend 
chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  their  work  may  not  be 
manliest  at  the  first  glance ;  but  let  the  pupil  return  home,  laden 
with  fashionable  toys,  and  her  young  companions,  filled  with 
envy  and  astonishment,  are  never  satisfied  till  they  are  permitted 
to  share  the  precious  instruction.  It  is  true,  with  the  turn  of 
the  fashion,  the  toys,  which  they  are  taught  to  make,  will  become 
obsolete,  and  no  benefit  remain  to  them,  of  perhaps  the  only 
money  that  will  ever  be  expended  on  their  education  ;  but  the 
object  of  the  instructress  may  be  accomplished  notwithstanding, 
if  that  is  directed  to  her  own,  rather  than  her  pupiPs  advan- 
tage. 

*^  As  these  schools  are  private  establishments,  their  precep- 
tresses are  not  accountable  to  any  particular  persons.  Any 
woman  has  a  right  to  open  a  school  in  any  place  ;  and  no  one, 
either  from  law  or  custom,  can  prevent  her.     Hence  the  public 
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are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  both  with  respect  to  the  character 
and  acquirements  of  preceptresses.^ 

*'  Those  women,  however,  who  deceive  society  as  to  the  advan- 
tages which  they  give  their  pupils,  are  not  charged  with  any  ill 
intention.  They  teach  as  they  were  taught,  and  beheve  that 
the  public  are  benefited  by  their  labours.  Acquiring,  in  their 
youth,  a  high  value  for  their  own  superficial  accomplishments, 
they  regard  all  others  as  supernumerary^  if  not  unbecoming. 
Although  these  considerations  exculpate  individuals,  yet  they  do 
not  diminish  the  injury  which  society  receives ;  for  they  show, 
that  the  worst  which  is  to  be  expected  from  such  instruction,  is, 
not  that  the  pupils  will  remain  ignorant ;  but  that,  by  adopting 
the  views  of  their  teachers,  they  will  have  their  minds  barred 
against  future  improvement,  by  acquiring  a  disrelish,  if  not  a 
contempt,  for  useful  knowledge.'" 

^'  They  can,  at  their  option,  omit  their  own  duties,  and  excuse 
their  pupils  from  theirs.  They  can  make  absurd  and  ridiculous 
regulations.  They  can  make  improper  and  even  wicked  exac- 
tions of  their  pupils." 

"  (yf  the  Principles  by  which  Education  should  be  regulaied. 

"  Education  should  seek  to  bring  its  subjects  to  the  perfection 
of  their  moral,  intellectual  and  pnysical  nature,  in  order,  that 
they  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  themselves  and 
others :  or,  to  use  a  different  expression,  that  they  may  be  the 
means  of  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable, both  as  to  what  they  enjoy,  and  what  they  communicate. 

"  Those  youth  have  the  surest  chance  of  enjoying  and  com- 
municating happiness,  who  are  best  qualified,  both  by  internal 
dispositions,  and  external  habits,  to  perform  with  readiness, 
those  duties,  which  their  future  life  will  most  probably  give  them 
occasion  to  practise. 

"  Studies  and  employments  should,  therefore,  be  selected,  from 
one  or  both  of  the  following  considerations  ;  either,  because 
they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  improve  the  faculties ;  or,  because 
they  are  such  as  the  pupil  will  most  probably  have  occasion  to 
practise  in  future  life. 

"  These  are  the  principles  on  which  systems  of  male  edu- 
cation are  founded  ;  but  female  education  has  not  yet  been 
systematized.  Chance  and  confusion  reign  here.  Not  even  is 
youth  considered  in  our  sex,  as  in  the  other,  a  season,  which 
should  be  wholly  devoted  to  improvement.  Among  families,  so 
rich  as  to  be  entirely  above  labour,  the  daughters  are  hurried 
through  the  routine  of  boarding-school  instruction,  and  at  an 
early  period  introduced  into  the  gay  world  ;  and  thenceforth, 
their  only  object  is  amusement. — Mark  the  different  treatment. 
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which  the  sons  of  these  families  receive.  While  their  sisters  are 
gliding  through  the  mazes  of  the  midnight  dance,  they  employ 
the  lamp,  to  treasure  up  for  future  use  the  riches  of  ancient 
wisdom ;  or  to  gather  strength  and  expansion  of  mind,  in  ex- 
ploring the  wonderful  paths  of  philosophy.  When  the  youth 
of  the  two  sexes  has  been  spent  so  differently,  is  it  strange,  or 
is  nature  in  fault,  if  more  mature  age  has  brought  such  a  differ- 
ence of  character,  that  our  sex  have  been  considered  by  the 
other,  as  the  pampered,  wayward  babies  of  society,  who  must 
have  some  rattle  put  into  our  hands,  to  keep  us  from  doing 
mischief  to  ourselves  or  others  *  ? 

*^  Another  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  sexes  is  made  in 
our  country,  which,  though  not  equally  pernicious  to  society,  is 
more  pathetically  unjust  to  our  sex.  How  often  have  we  seen 
a  student,  who,  returning  from  his  literary  pursuits,  finds  a  sis- 
ter, who  was  his  equal  in  acquirements,  while  their  advantages 
were  eaual,  of  whom  he  is  now  ashamed  ?  While  his  youth  was 
devoted  to  study,  and  he  was  furnished  with  the  means,  she, 
without  any  object  of  improvement,  drudged  at  home,  to  assist 
in  the  support  of  the  father^s  family,  and  perhaps  to  contribute 
to  her  brother^s  subnstence  abroad ;  and  now,  a  beinc^  of  a  lower 
order,  the  rustic  innocent  wonders  and  weeps  at  nis  neglect. 

**  Not  only  has  there  been  a  want  of  system  concerning  female 
education,  but  much  of  what  has  been  done,  has  proceeded  up- 
on mistaken  principles. 

"  One  of  these  is,  that,  without  a  regard  to  the  different  periods 
of  life,  proportionate  to  their  importance,  the  education  of  fe- 
males has  been  too  exclusively  directed,  to  fit  them  for  display- 
ing to  advantage  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty.  Though  it 
may  be  proper  to  adorn  this  period  of  life,  yet  it  is  incompar- 
ably more  important  to  prepare  for  the  senous  duties  of  ma- 
turer  years.  Though  well  to  decorate  the  blossom,  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  prepare  for  the  harvest.  In  the  vegetable  creation,  nature 
seems  but  to  sport,  when  she  embellishes  the  flower ;  while  all 
her  serious  cares  are  directed  to  perfect  the  fruit. 

"  Another  error  is,  that  it  has  been  made  the  first  object  in  edu- 
cating our  sex,  to  prepare  them  to  please  the  other.  But  reason 
and  religion  teach,  that  we  too  are  primary  existencies ;  that  it 
is  for  us  to  move,  in  the  orbit  of  our  duty,  around  the  Holy 
Centre  of  perfection,  the  companions,  not  the  satellites  of  men ; 
else,  instead  of  shedding  around  us  an  influence,  that  may  help 
to  keep  them  in  their  proper  course,  we  must  accompany  them 
in  their  wildest  deviations. 

*  Several  noted  writers  have  recommended  certcdn  accomplishments  to  our 
sex^  to  keep  us  from  scandal  and  other  vices ;  or,  to  use  Mr.  Addison's  eX* 
pression,  '^  to  keep  us  out  of  harm*s  waj." 

VOL.  Vlll. NO.  XXXIV.  P 
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*^  I  would  not  be  undentood  to  mwininite,  that  we  are  not,  in 
particular  situations,  to  yield  obecbenoe  to  the  other  sex.  Sub*- 
miadon  and  obedience  belong  to  every  being  in  the  universe, 
except  the  great  Master  of  the  whole.  Nor  is  it  a  d^jading 
peculiarity  to  our  sex,  to  be  under  human  authority.  When- 
ever one  class  of  human  beings  derive  from  another  the  bene- 
fits of  support  and  protection,  they  must  pay  its  equivalent, 
obedience.  Thus,  while  we  receive  these  benefits  fiom  our  pa- 
rents, we  are  aU,  without  distinction  of  sex,  under  thar  autbo- 
li^ :  when  we  receive  them  firom  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try, we  must  obey  our  rulers ;  and  when  our  sex  take  the  obliga- 
tions of  marriage,  and  receive  protection  and  support  fiom  the 
other,  it  is  reasonable  that  we,  too,  should  yield  obedience. 
Yet  is  neither  the  child,  nor  the  subject,  nor  the  wife,  under 
human  authority,  but  in  subservience  to  the  divine.  Our  high- 
est responnbility  is  to  God,  and  our  highest  interest  is  to  please 
him ;  therefore,  to  secure  diis  interest,  should  our  educaticm  be 
directed. 

<*  Neither  would  I  be  understood  to  mean  that  our  sex  should 
not  seek  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to  the  other.  The  error 
complained  of,  is,  that  the  taste  of  men,  whatever  it  might  hap- 
pen to  be,  has  been  made  a  standard  for  the  formation  of  the 
female  character.  In  whatever  we  do,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, that  the  rule  by  which  we  work  be  perfect  For  if 
otherwise,  what  is  it  but  to  err  upon  principle  ?  A  system  oi 
education,  which  leads  one  class  of  human  beings  to  consider 
the  approbation  of  another  as  their  highest  object,  teaches  that 
the  rule  of  their  conduct  should  be  the  will  of  beings,  imperfect 
and  erring  like  themselves,  rather  than  the  will  of  God,  which 
is  the  only  standard  of  perfection. 

^*  Having  now  considered  female  education,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  seen,  that  in  its  present  state,  it  is  in  fact  a  thing 
*  without  form  and  void,*  the  mind  is  naturally  led  to  inquire 
afler  a  remedy  for  the  evils  it  has  been  contemplating.'" 

"  Sketch  of  a  Female  Seminary. 

^<  From  considering  the  deficiendes  in  boarding  schools,  much 
may  be  learned  with  regard  to  what  would  be  needed,  for  the 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  a  public  seminary  for  females. 

"  I.  There  would  be  needed  a  building,  with  commodious  rooms 
for  lodging  and  recitation,  apartments  for  the  reception  of  ap- 
paratus, and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  domestic  depart- 
ment. 

*<  II.  A  library,  containing  books  on  the  various  subjects  in 
which  the  pupils  were  to  receive  instruction ;  musical  instru- 
ments ;  some  good  paintings,  to  form  the  taste,  and  serve  as 
models  for  the  execution  of  those  who  were  to  be  instructed  in 
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that  art ;  maps,  globes,  and  a  small  oollection  of  philosophical 
apparatus. 

^*  III.  A  judicious  board  of  trust,  competent  and  desirous  to 
promote  its  interests,  would  in  a  female,  as  in  a  male  literary 
msUtution,  be  the  comer  stone  of  its  prosperity.  On  this  board 
it  would  depend  to  provide, 

^*  IV.  Suitable  instruction.  This  article  may  be  subdivided 
under  four  heads.  1.  Religious  and  Moral.  S.  Literary.  8. 
Domestic.     4.  Ornamental. 

^^  !•  Reliffious  and  Moral, — A  regular  attention  to  religious 
duties  would  of  course  be  required  of  the  pupils  by  the  laws  of 
the  institution.  The  trustees  would  be  careful  to  appoint  no 
instructors,  who  would  not  teach  religion  and  morality,  both  by 
their  example,  and  by  leading  the  minds  of  the  pupils  to  per- 
ceive that  these  constitute  the  true  end  of  all  education.  It 
would  be  desirable,  that  the  young  ladies  should  spend  a  part 
of  their  Sabbaths  in  hearing  discourses  relative  to  the  peculiar 
duties  of  their  sex.  The  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  moral 
philosophy,  would  constitute  a  part  of  their  studies. 

**  2.  Literary  Instructiofi.'^To  make  an  exact  enumeration  of 
the  branches  of  literature  which  might  be  taught,  would  be 
impossible,  unless  the  time  of  the  pupils^  continuance  at  the 
seminary,  and  the  requisites  for  entrance,  were  previously  fixed. 
Such  an  enumeration  would  be  tedious,  nor  do  I  conceive  that  it 
would  be  at  all  promotive  of  my  object.  The  difficulty  com- 
plained of,  is  not  that  we  are  at  a  loss  what  sciences  we  ought 
to  learn,  but  that  we  have  proper  advantages  to  learn  any. 
Many  writers  have  given  us  excellent  advice  with  regard  to 
what  we  should  be  taught,  but  no  legislature  has  provided  us 
the  means  of  instruction.  Not,  however,  to  pass  lightly  over 
this  fundamental  part  of  education,  I  will  mention  one  or  two  of 
the  less  obvious  branches  of  science,  which  I  conceive  should  en- 
gage the  youthful  attention  of  my  sex. 

**  It  is  highly  important,  that  females  should  be  conversant 
with  those  studies,  which  will  lead  them  to  understand  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  The  chief  use  to  which  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind  can  be  applied^  is  to  regulate  education 
oy  its  rules.  The  ductile  mind  of  the  child  is  mtrusted  to  the 
mother  :  and  she  ought  to  have  every  possible  assistance,  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  noble  material,  on  which  it  is  her 
business  to  operate,  that  she  may  best  understand  how  to  mould 
it  to  its  most  excellent  form. 

'*  Natural  philosophy  has  not  often  been  taught  to  our  sex. 
Yet,  why  should  we  oe  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  great  machi- 
nery of  nature,  and  left  to  the  vulgar  notion,  that  nothing  is 
curious  but  what  deviates  from  her  common  course  ?  If  mothers 
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were  acquainted  with  this  science,  they  would  communicate  very 
many  of  its  principles  to  their  children  in  early  youth.  From 
the  Dursting  of  an  egg  buried  in  the  fire,  I  have  heard  an  in- 
telligent mother  lead  her  prattling  inquirer  to  understand  the 
cause  of  the  earthquake.  But  how  often  does  the  mother,  from 
ignorance  on  this  subject,  give  her  child  the  most  erroneous  and 
contracted  views  of  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena ;  views 
which,  though  he  may  afterwards  learn  to  be  false,  are  yet, 
from  the  liaws  of  association,  ever  ready  to  return,  unless  the  active 
powers  of  the  mind  are  continually  upon  the  alert  to  keep  them 
out.  A  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  is  calculated  to  heighten 
the  moral  taste,  by  bringing  to  view  tne  majesty  and  beauty  of 
order  and  design ;  and  to  enliven  piety,  by  enabling  the  mind 
more  clearly  to  perceive,  throughout  the  manifold  works  of  God, 
that  wisdom  in  which  he  hath  made  them  all. 

^*  In  some  of  the  sciences  proper  for  our  sex,  the  lx)oks 
written  for  the  other  would  need  alteration ;  because  in  some 
they  presuppose  more  knowledge  than  female  pupils  would  pos- 
sess ;  in  others,  they  have  parts  not  particularly  interesting  to 
our  sex,  and  omit  subjects  immediately  relating  to  their  pur- 
suits. There  would  likewise  be  needed,  for  a  female  seminary, 
some  works,  which  I  believe  are  no  where  extant,  such  as  a  sys- 
tematic treatise  on  housewifery. 

"  8.  Domestic  Instructwth  should  be  considered  important  in 
a  female  seminary.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  sex  to  regulate  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  every  family ;  and  unless  they  be  properly 
qualified  to  discharge  this  duty,  whatever  may  be  their  literary 
or  ornamental  attamments,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
either  good  wives,  good  mothers,  or  good  mistresses  of  families ; 
and  if  they  are  none  of  these,  they  must  be  bad  members  of  so- 
ciety ;  for  it  is  by  promoting  or  destroying  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  their  own  families,  that  females  serve  or  injure 
the  community.  '  To  superintend  the  domestic  department, 
there  should  be  a  respectable  lady,  experienced  in  the  best  me- 
thods of  housewifery,  and  acquainted  with  propriety  of  dress 
and  manners.  Under  her  tuition  the  pupils  ought  to  be  placed 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  every  mornmg.  A  spirit  of  neat- 
ness and  order  should  here  be  treated  as  a  virtue,  and  the  con- 
trary, if  excessive  and  incorrigible,  be  punished  with  expulsion. 
There  might  be  a  gradation  of  employment  in  the  domestic  de^ 
partment,  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  pupils  had  re- 
mained at  the  institution.  The  older  scholars  might  then  assist 
the  superintendant  in  instructing  the  younger ;  and  the  whole 
he  so  arranged,  that  each  pupil  might  have  advantages  to  be- 
come a  good  domestic  manager,  by  the  time  she  has  completed 
her  studies. 

"  This  plan  would  afford  a  healthy  exercise.     It  would  pre- 
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vent  that  estrangement  from  domestic  duties,  which  would  be 
likely  to  take  place  in  a  length  of  time  devoted  to  study,  with 
those  to  whom  they  were  previously  familiar ;  and  woula  accus- 
tom those  to  them,  who,  from  ignorance,  might  otherwise  put  at 
hazard  their  own  happiness,  and  the  prospenty  of  their  families. 
^*  These  objects  might  doubtless  oe  effected  by  a  scheme  of 
domestic  instruction  ;  and  probably  others  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance.  It  is  believed,  that  housewifery  might  be  greatly 
improved,  by  being  taught,  not  only  in  practice,  but  in  theory. 
Why  may  it  not  be  reduced  to  a  system,  as  weU  as  other  arts  ? 
There  are  right  ways  of  performing  its  various  operations ;  and 
there  are  reasons  why  those  ways  are  right ;  and  why  may  not 
rules  be  formed,  their  reasons  collected,  and  the  whole  be  digest- 
ed into  a  system,  to  guide  the  learner''s  practice? 

^*  It  is  obvious,  that  theory  alone  can  never  make  a  good 
artist ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  practice  unaided  by  theory 
can  never  correct  errors,  but  must  establish  them.  If  I  should 
perform  any  thing  in  a  wrong  manner  all  my  life,  and  teach  mv 
children  to  perform  it  in  the  same  manner,  still,  through  iny  li^ 
and  theirs,  it  would  be  wrong.  Without  alteration  there  can  be 
no  improvement ;  but  how  are  we  to  alter,  so  as  to  improve,  if 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  our  art,  with  which  we  should 
compare  our  practice,  and  by  which  we  should  regulate  it  P 

<*  In  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that 
any  material  improvements  in  housewifery  should  be  made. 
There  b^ng  no  uniformity  of  method  prevailing  among  different 
housewives,  of  course  the  communications  from  one  to  another 
are  not  much  more  likely  to  improve  the  art  than  a  communica- 
tion between  two  mechanics  of  different  trades  would  be  to  im- 
prove each  in  his  respective  occupation.  But  should  a  system 
of  principles  be  philosophically  arranged,  and  taught^  both  in 
theory  and  by  practice,  to  a  large  number  of  females^  whose 
minds  were  expanded  and  strengthened  by  a  course  of  literary 
instruction,  those  among  them,  of  an  investigating  turn,  would, 
when  they  commenced  housekeepers,  consider  their  domestic 
operations  as  a  series  of  experiments,  which  either  proved  or  re- 
futed the  system  previously  taught.  They  would  then  con- 
verse together  Uke  those  who  practise  a  common  art,  and  im- 
prove each  other  by  their  observations  and  experiments ;  and 
they  would  also  be  capable  of  improving  the  system,  by  detect- 
ing its  errors,  and  hy  making  additions  of  new  principles  and 
belter  modes  of  practice. 

"  4.  The  Ornamental  branches  which  I  should  recommend  for 
a  female  seminary,  are  drawing  and  painting,  elegant  penman, 
ship,  music,  and  the  grace  of  motion.  Needle-work  is  not  here 
mentioned.  The  best  style  of  useful  needle-work  should  either 
be  taught  in  the  domestic  department,  or  made  a  qualification  for 
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entrance  ;  and  I  consider  that  useful,  which  may  contribute  to 
the  decoration  of  a  lady^s  person,  or  the  convenience  and  neat- 
ness of  her  family.  But  the  use  of  the  needle,  for  other  pur- 
poses than  these,  as  it  affords  little  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
the  character,  I  should  regard  as  a  waste  of  time. 

'^  The  grace  of  motion  must  be  learnt  chiefly  from  instruc- 
tion in  dancing.  Other  advantages  besides  that  of  a  graceful 
carriage  might  be  derived  from  such  instruction,  if  the  lessons 
were  judiciously  timed.  Exercise  is  needful  to  the  health,  and 
recreation  to  the  cheerfulness  and  contentment  of  youth.  Fe- 
male youth  could  not  be  allowed  to  range  unrestrained,  to  seek 
amusement  for  themselves.  If  it  was  entirely  prohibited,  they 
would  be  driven  to  seek  it  by  stealth  ;  which  would  lead  them 
to  many  improprieties  of  conduct,  and  would  have  a  pernicious 
effect  upon  their  general  character,  by  inducing  a  habit  of  tread- 
ing forbidden  paths.  The  alternative  that  remains,  is  to  provide 
them  with  proper  recreation,  which,  after  the  confinement  of 
the  day,  they  might  enjoy  under  the  eye  of  their  instructors. 
Dancing  is  exactly  suited  to  this  purpose,  as  also  to  that  of  ex- 
ercise ;  for  perhaps  in  no  way  can  so  much  healthy  exercise  be 
taken  in  so  short  a  time.  It  has,  besides,  this  advantage  over 
other  amusements,  that  it  affords  nothing  to  excite  the  bad  pas- 
sions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  effects  are,  to  soften  the  mind,  to 
banish  its  animosities,  and  to  open  it  to  social  impressions. 

"  It  may  be  said,  that  dancing  would  dissipate  the  attention, 
and  estrange  it  from  study.  Balls  would  doubtless  have  this 
effect ;  but  let  dancing  be  practised  every  day,  by  youth  of  the 
same  sex,  without  change  of  places,  dress,  or  company,  and 
under  the  eye  of  those  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  obey,  and 
it  would  excite  no  more  emotion  than  any  other  exercise  or 
amusement,  but  in  degree,  as  it  is  of  itself  more  pleasant  But 
it  must  ever  be  a  grateful  exercise  to  youth,  as  it  is  one  to 
which  Nature  herself  prompts  them  at  the  sound  of  animating 
music. 

<'  It  has  been  doubted  whether  painting  and  music  should  be 
taught  to  young  ladies,  because  much  time  is  requisite  to  bring 
them  to  any  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  and  they  are  not 
immediately  useful.  Though  these  objections  have  weight,  yet 
the^  are  founded  on  too  limited  a  view  of  the  objects  of  edu- 
cation. They  leave  out  the  important  consideration  of  forming 
the  character.  I  should  not  consider  it  an  essential  point,  that 
the  music  of  a  lady^s  piano  should  rival  that  of  her  master^s ; 
or  that  her  drawing-room  should  be  decorated  with  her  own 
paintings,  rather  than  those  of  others ;  but  it  is  the  intrinsic  ad- 
vantage, which  she  might  derive  from  the  refinement  of  herself, 
that  would  induce  me  to  recommend  to  her,  an  attention  to 
these  elegant  pursuits.     The  harmony  of  sound  has  a  tendency 
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to  produce  a  ccnrespondent  harmony  of  soul ;  and  that  art,  which 
obuges  us  to  study  nature,  in  order  to  imitate  her,  often  en- 
kinmes  the  latent  spark  of  taste— of  sensibility  for  her  beauties, 
till  it  glows  to  adoration  for  their  Author,  and  a  r^ned  love  of 
all  his  works. 

^*  V.  There  would  be  needed,  for  a  female,  as  well  as  for  a 
male  seminary,  a  system  of  laws  and  regulations,  so  arranged, 
that  both  the  instructors  and  pupils  would  know  their  duty ; 
and  thus  the  whole  budness  move  with  regularity  and  unifor- 
mity." 

^*  It  now  remains  to  inquire  more  particularly,  what  would 
be  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  a  system. 

**  Benefits  of  Female  Seminaries* 

^*  In  inquiring  concerning  the  benefits  of  the  plan  proposed, 
I  shall  proceed  upon  the  supposition,  that  female  seminaries  will 
be  patronized  throughout  our  country. 

^'  Nor  is  this  altogether  a  visionary  supposition.  If  one  semi- 
nary should  be  well  organized,  its  advantages  would  be  found 
so  great,  that  others  would  soon  be  instituted ;  and,  that  suffi- 
dent  patronage  can  be  found  to  put  one  in  operation,  may  be 
presumed  from  its  reasonableness,  and  from  the  public  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  present  mode  of  female  education.  It  is 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  parts  of  our  country, 
whose  education  is  said  to  flourish  most,  that  the  writer  has  drawn 
her  picture  of  the  present  state  of  female  instruction  ;  and  she 
knows  that  she  is  not  alone  in  perceiving  or  deploring  its  faults. 
Her  sentiments  are  shared  by  many  an  enlightened  parent  of  a 
daughter  who  has  received  a  boarding  school  education.  Count- 
ing on  the  promise  of  her  childhood,  the  father  had  anticipated 
her  maturity,  as  combining  what  is  excellent  in  mind  with  what  is 
elemnt  in  manners.  He  spared  no  expense  that  education  might 
redize  to  him  the  ima^  of  his  imagination.  His  daughter  re- 
turned from  her  boarding  school,  improved  in  fashionable  airs, 
and  expert  in  manufacturing  fashionable  toys ;  but  in  her  con- 
versation he  sought  in  vain  for  that  refined  and  fertile  mind 
which  he  had  fondly  expected.  Aware  that  his  disappoint- 
ment has  its  source  in  a  defective  education,  he  looks  with  anxi- 
ety  on  his  daughters,  whose  minds,  like  lovely  buds,  are  be- 
ginning to  open.  Where  shall  he  find  a  ^nial  soil,  in  which  he 
may  place  them  to  expand  ?  Shall  he  provide  them  male  instruc- 
tors ?! — then  the  graces  of  their  persons  and  manners,  and  what- 
ever forms  the  distinguishing  charm  of  the  feminine  character, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  acquire.  Shall  he  give  them  a  pri- 
vate tutoress  ? — she  will  have  been  educated  at  the  boarding 
school,  and  his  daughters  will  have  the  faults  of  its  instruction 
second-handed.     Such  is  now  the  dilemma  of  many  parents ; 
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and  it  is  one,  from  which  they  cannot  be  extricated  by  their  indi- 
vidual exertions.  May  not,  then,  the  only  pl^n  which  promises 
to  relieve  them  expect  their  vigorous  support  ? 

*'  Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  benefits  would  result 
from  the  establishment  of  female  seminaries. 

*^  They  would  constitute  a  grade  of  public  education,  superior 
to  any  yet  known  in  the  history  of  our  sex  ;  and,  through  them, 
the  lower  grades  of  female  instruction  might  be  controlled.  The 
influence  of  public  seminaries  over  these  would  operate  in  two 
ways  ;  first,  by  requiring  certain  qualifications  for  entrance  ; 
ana  secondly,  by  furnishing  instructresses,  initiated  in  their  modes 
of  teaching,  and  imbued  with  their  maxims. 

"  Female  seminaries  might  be  expected  to  have  important 
and  happy  effects  on  common  schools  in  general ;  and,  in  the 
manner  of  operating  on  these,  would  probably  place  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  children  in  hands  now  nearly  useless  to  so- 
ciety ;  and  take  it  from  those  whose  services  the  state  wants  in 
many  other  ways. 

^^  That  nature  designed  for  our  sex  the  care  of  children,  she 
has  made  manifest,  by  mental  as  well  as  physical  indications. 
She  has  given  us,  in  a  greater  degree  than  men,  the  gentle  arts 
of  insinuation,  to  soften  their  minds,  and  fit  them  to  receive  im- 
pressions ;  a  greater  quickness  of  invention  to  vary  modes  of 
teaching  to  different  aispositions ;  and  more  patience  to  make 
repeated  efforts.  There  are  many  females  of  ability,  to  whom 
the  business  of  instructing  children  is  highly  acceptable,  and 
who  would  devote  all  their  faculties  to  their  occupation.  They 
would  have  no  higher  pecuniary  object  to  engage  their  attention, 
and  their  reputation  as  instructors  they  would  consider  as  im- 
portant ;  whereas,  whenever  able  and  enterprizing  men  engage 
m  this  business,  they  consider  it  merely  as  a  temporary  employ- 
ment, to  further  some  other  object,  to  the  attainment  of  which 
their  best  thoughts  and  calculations  are  all  directed.  If,  then, 
women  were  properly  fitted  by  instruction,  they  would  be  likely 
to  teach  children  better  than  the  other  sex  ;  they  could  afford 
to  do  it  cheaper ;  and  those  men  who  would  otherwise  be  en- 
gaged in  this  employment,  might  be  at  liberty  to  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation,  by  any  of  those  thousand  occupations  from  which 
women  are  necessarily  debarred.^ 

"  Females  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  wealth  with- 
out the  preservative  of  a  good  education  ;  and  they  constitute 
that  part  of  the  body  politic,  least  endowed  by  nature  to  resist, 
most  to  communicate  it.  Nay,  not  merely  have  they  been  left 
without  the  defence  of  a  good  education,  but  their  corruption 
has  been  accelerated  by  a  bad  one.  The  character  of  women  of 
rank  and  wealth  has  been,  and  in  the  old  governments  of  Europe 
now  is,  all  that  this  statement  would  lead  us  to  expect.     Not 
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content  with  doins  nothing  to  promote  their  country^s  welfare, 
like  pampered  childten,  they  revel  in  its  prosperity,  and  scatty 
it  to  the  winds,  with  a  wanton  profusion  :  and  still  worse,— they 
empoison  its  source,  by  diffusing  a  contempt  for  useful  labour. 
To  court  pleasure  is  their  business, — within  her  temple,  in  de- 
fiance of  tne  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  have  erected  the  idol 
fashion ;  and  upon  her  altar,  they  sacrifice,  with  shameless  rites, 
whatever  is  sacred  to  virtue  or  religion.  Not  the  strongest  ties 
of  nature — ^not  even  maternal  love— can  restrain  them  !  Like  the 
worshipper  of  Moloch,  the  mother,  while  yet  yearning  over  the 
new  born  babe,  tears  it  from  the  bosom  which  God  has  swelled 
with  nutrition  for  its  support,  and  casts  it  remorseless  from  her, 
the  victim  of  her  unhallowed  devotion  ! 

^^  But  while,  with  an  anguished  heart,  I  thus  depict  the  crimes 
of  my  sex,  let  not  the  other  stand  by  and  smile.  Reason  de- 
clares, that  you  are  guiltier  than  we.  You  are  our  natural 
fuardians,— our  brothers,— our  fathers,  and  our  rulers.  You 
now  that  our  ductile  minds,  readily  take  the  impressions  of 
education.  Why,  then,  have  you  neglected  our  education? 
Why  have  you  looked  with  lethargic  indifference  on  circum- 
stances ruinous  to  the  formation  of  our  characters,  which  you 
ought  have  controlled  ?'^ 

**  The  inquiry  to  which  these  remarks  have  conducted  us  is 
this — ^What  is  offered  by  the  plan  of  female  education,  here 
proposed,  which  may  teach,  or  preserve,  among  females  of 
wealthy  families,  that  purity  of  manners,  which  is  allowed  to  be 
80  essential  to  national  prosperity,  and  so  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  republican  ^vernment 

**  1.  Females  by  havmg  their  understandings  cultivated,  their 
reasoning  powers  developed  and  strengtheneo,  may  be  expected 
to  act  more  from  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  less  from  those  of 
fashion  and  caprice. 

*^  2.  With  minds  thus  strengthened,  they  would  be  taught 
systems  of  morality,  enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  religion  ;  and 
they  might  be  expected  to  acquire  juster  and  more  enlarged 
views  of  their  duty^  and  stronger  and  higher  motives  to  its  per- 
formance. 

•  ^*  8.  This  plan  of  education  offers  all  that  can  be  done  to 
preserve  female  youth  from  a  contempt  of  useful  labour.  The 
pupils  would  become  accustomed  to  it,  in  conjunction  with  the 
nigh  objects  of  literature,  and  the  elegant  pursuits  of  the  fine 
arts ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  both  from  habit  and  association, 
they  might  in  future  life  regard  it  as  respectable. 

**  To  this  it  may  be  aoded,  that  if  housewifery  could  be 
raised  to  a  regular  art,  and  taught  upon  philosophical  principles, 
it  would  become  a  higher  and  more  mteresting  occupation ;  and 
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ladies  of  fortune,  like  wealthy  agriculturists,  might  find,  that  to 
r^ulate  their  buaness  was  an  agreeable  employment. 

*^  4.  The  pupils  mi^ht  be  expected  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
moral  and  intellectual  {Measures,  which  would  buoy  them  above 
a  pasfflon  for  show  and  parade,  and  which  would  make  them 
seek  to  gratify  the  natural  love  of  superiority,  by  endeavouring 
to  excel  others  in  intrinsic  merit,  rather  than  m  the  extrinac 
frivolities  of  dress,  furniture,  and  equipage. 

'^  5.  By  being  enlightened  in  moral  philosophy,  and  in  that 
which  teaches  the  operations  of  the  mind,  females  would  be  en- 
abled to  perceive  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  influence  which 
they  possess  over  their  children,  and  the  obligation  which  this 
lays  tnem  under,  to  watch  the  formation  of  their  characters  with 
unceasing  vi^lance,  to  become  their  instructors,  to  devise  plans 
for  their  improvement,  to  weed  out  the  vices  from  their  minds, 
and  to  implant  and  foster  the  virtues.  And,  surely,  there  is  that 
in  the  maternal  bosom,  which,  when  its  pleadings  shall  be  aided 
by  education,  will  overcome  the  seductions  of  wealth  and  fa- 
shion, and  will  lead  the  mother  to  seek  her  happiness  in  commu- 
ning with  her  children,  and  promoting  their  welfare,  rather  than 
in  a  heartless  intercourse  with  the  votaries  of  pleasure :  especially, 
when,  with  an  expanded  mind,  she  extends  her  views  to  futurity, 
and  sees  her  care  to  her  oi&pring  rewarded  by  peace  of  conscience, 
the  blessings  of  her  family,  the  prosperity  of  her  country,  and 
finally,  wim  everlasting  happiness  to  herself  and  them.*" 


ARTICLE  V. 

CASE  IN  WHICH  CHAEACTEK  WAS  INFERRED  FROM 

CEREBRAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  CAST  of  the  head  of  A.  B.  was  sent  to  Mr  Combe  of 
Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  the  information  that  the  individual 
was  forty-one  years  of  age  when  it  was  taken, — that  he  was 
educated,^-and  that  his  temperament  was  nervous-lymphatic 
A  sketch  of  the  natural  character  was  requested. 

The  development  indicated  by  the  cast  was  as  follows  :«— 


1.  Amativenefls,  rather  hrge* 

2.  PhiloprogniiitiTeiieflfli  laise. 

5.  Concentrativeneaa,  very  Lurge. 
4.  Adhesiveness,  rather  huge. 

6.  Comhativeness,  ditto. 
6»  Dettructiveness,  ditto. 

7.  Secretiveneis,  ditto. 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  fulL 

9.  Constructiveness,  rather  hirge. 


10.  Self-esteem,  hu^ 

11.  Love  of  approbatioiiy  large* 

12.  Cautiousness,  fUlL 

13.  Benevolence,  very  huge. 

14.  Veneration,  laige. 
1&  Firmness,  fiilL 

16.  Conscientiousnessy  rather  huge. 

17>  Hope,  large. 

18.  Wonder,  moderate. 
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28.  Number^  mod.  or  rather  tmalL 

29.  Order,  moderate. 

30.  Eventualit J,  fulL 

31.  Time,  fulL 

32.  Tune,  mod.  or  rather  ftilL 

33.  Langua^,  large. 

34.  Comparison,  lurge. 
3fi.  Causality,  large. 


19.  Ideality,  rather  fulL 

20.  Wit,  moderate. 

21.  Imitation,  large. 

22.  Individualitj,  rather  laxge. 

23.  Form,  rather  lai^ge. 
2i.  Size,  fuU. 

25.  Weight,  rather  fiilL 

26.  Colourings  moderate. 

27.  Locality,  rather  large. 

Sise  of  Anterior  Lobe,  large ;  portion  of  brain  above  Cautiousness,  large ; 
ditto  above  Causality,  very  large ;  Temperament,  nervous-lymphatic. 

Mr  Simpson,  without  having  learnt  the  gentleman^s  name, 
drew  up  from  these  materials,  and  the  cast  itself,  the  following 
observations. 

**  Character  of  A.  J?.,  inftrredfrom  development. 

*'  The  size  of  the  head  indicates  more  than  average  power  of 
character,  and  the  temperament  considerable  activity,  with  lia^ 
bility  to  intervals  of  inaolence.  The  direction  of  the  character, 
generally,  is  essentially  moral  and  intellectual.  The  animal 
part  is  strong  enough  for  a  sufficient  manifestation  of  all  its 
purposes,  and  to  give  a  basis  of  strength  and  energy ;  but  it  is 
under  due  control  by  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  pow. 
ers.  There  is  a  due  estimate  of  self  in  this  individual,  with 
perfect  confidence  in  his  own  opinions  and  actions,  and  at  the 
same  time  considerable  interest  in  what  is  thought  of  him  by 
others.  Love  of  praise,  and  an  impression  that  when  bestowed 
it  is  due— with  the  elements  of  ambition— «re  inferred  from  the 
development. 

*<  The  character  is  honourable  and  fair,  and  eminently  kind 
and  generous.  Exertions,  and  even  money,  will  not  be  spared 
to  do  good  to  others ;  and  solicitation  is  with  difficulty  withstood. 
There  are  the  elements  of  hospitality.  The  domestic  feelings 
—of  love,  love  of  children,  and  attachment  to  friends,  are  SH 
strong. 

'*  The  intellect  is  much  above  average  in  the  reflecting  re- 
gion. The  reasoning  powers  are  great,  and  the  powers  of  con- 
centrated continuous  thinking  remarkable,  provided  the  subject 
of  thought  is  agreeable ;  if  the  contrary,  there  will  be  a  diffi.- 
culty  in  persevering  in  it.  This  power  of  concentrative  think- 
ing adds  much  to  the  products  of  the  reflecting  intellect,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  The  capacity  of  acquiring  knowledge 
by  observation  is  considerable,  though  not  equal  to  the  reflect- 
ing  power.  The  historical  memory,  or  that  which  stores  events 
or  things  that  happen,  is  not  so  vivid  and  retentive.  The  power 
of  putting  the  thoughts  into  words  is  great,  and  will  give  great 
command  of  language ;  and  the  talent  of  undisturbed  steady 
thinking,  even  amidst  distracting  occurrences,  should  give  power 
of  extemporaneous  reply  in  delMite.     The  eloquence  will  be  un- 
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adorned  and  argumentative,  with  more  logic  in  it  than  either 
wit  or  imagery.  If  there  is  eloquence,  it  will  be  the  eloquence  of 
the  sentiments  of  Justice,  Mercy,  Hope,  and  Veneration.  That 
the  faculties  should  have  manifested  themselves  in  public  speak- 
ing, however,  depends  upon  the  profession  and  circumstances. 
The  'power  exists,  and  that  is  all  that  Phrenology  undertakes  to 
point  out 

^^  There  should  be  some  talent  for  drawing,  though  little  for 
colouring.  Interest  will  be  felt  in  landscape.  The  powers  of 
arithmetic  and  music  do  not  appear  to  be  great.  The  manner 
will  generally  be  sedate  and  rather  mild,  without  much  ele- 
gance ;  but  there  will  be  a  sensible  plainness,  and  what  may  be 
called  on  the  whole  a  weight  of  character.  Nevertheless,  the  ani- 
mal part,  or  base  of  the  brain,  being  considerable,  the  individual 
may  oe  easily  excited  to  its  peculiar  manifestations;  so  that,  oc- 
casionally, he  may  exhibit  some  degree  of  spirit ;  but  such  feel- 
ings will  be  short-lived,  as  the  sentiments  and  intellect  must 
almost  habitually  predominate/^ 

These  remarks  were  put  into  the  hands  of  two  intimate  friends 
of  the  gentleman  in  question,  who  thus  expressed  their  opinion 
regarding  them : — 

^'  The  paper  headed  ^  Character  of  A.  B.,  inferred  from  the 
development,^  and  signed  ^  J.  S.,^  with  date  ^  Edinburgh,  Au- 
gust S9*  183^,^  has  filled  me  with  agreeable  surprise.  I  have 
been  very  sceptic  on  the  subject  of  Phrenology.  Though  I  n&- 
ver  doubted  the  connection  of  the  brain  with  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties and  moral  tendencies  of  each  individual,  yet  I  thought  it 
impossible  to  trace  the  particular  phenomena  to'their  sources  in 
thai  organ.  In  this  state  of  doubt  I  continued  till  I  read  Mr 
Combe'*8  work  on  Man.  The  clear  analysis  of  the  mental  pow- 
ers which  I  found  there  (though  I  had  missed  it  in  the  books  of 
the  metaphysicians),  convinced  me  that  the  phrenologist  did  not 
build  his  system  in  the  air.  Thesie  were  clear  proofs  to  me 
that  he  followed  some  natural  index^  which  not  only  directed 
his  observation,  but  contained  in  itself  a  principle  of  order  for 
the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  results  to  which  it  led 
him. 

*'  The  delineation  of  the  character  of  A.  B.  has  given  me 
great  confidence  in  the  truth  of  my  conclusion.  A  few  features  of 
the  picture  may  be  objected  to  by  some  friends  of  the  individual. 
But  this  will  probably  originate  in  the  imperfection  of  language 
when  applied  to  distinguish  moral  shades  of  colouring.  As  to 
myself,  I  must  declare  that,  in  J.  S.'^s  description,  I  behold  a 
striking  portrait  of  a  man  whom  I  have  long  observed  in  the 
freedom  of  intimate  friendship.  Had  not  the  phrenologist  been 
confident  in  the  power  of  nis  natural  index^  he  would  have 
avoided  detail.     But  he  has  entered  boldly  upon  the  most  mi- 
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nute  points ;  such  points  as  even  a  familiar  friend  would  have 
overlooked  or  forgotten.  The  absence,  therefore,  of  a  single 
failure  of  consequence  is  to  me  a  very  remarkable  and  interestmg 
fact  C.  D. 

^ House,  Sept,  10.  1632." 

*^  I  should  say,  that  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  A.  B.^s 
mind  is  the  power  of  bringing  all  his  faculties  to  bear  on  a  gi- 
ven subject.  Whatever  he  lays  hold  on  he  hunts  down,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  and,  like  a  good  sporting  dog,  is  led 
aside  by  no  false  scent ;  it  is  evidently  an  annoyance  to  him  to 
leave  a  subject  until  he  has  thus  hunted  it  down. 

<^  I  have  been  present  during  conversations,  into  which  his 
companions  have  brought  much  acuteness  and  marks  of  general 
observation ;  but  I  have  been  struck  with  .this  d]fFerence,^hat, 
while  they  seemed  comparatively  to  hover  about  the  subject  un- 
der discussion,  introducing'much  that  was  to  the  purpose  with  as 
much  that  was  not,  he,  on  the  contrary,  would  follow  it  up,  re- 
jecting all  extraneous  matter,  yet  seizing  with  avidity  whatever 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  it,  pouring  in  illustrations  of  every 
sort  and  kind  with  such  aptitude  that  you  might  have  supposed 
that  he  had  looked  at  objects  with  a  view  only  to  this  particular 
subject,  if  you  had  not  found,  on  starting  another,  that  a  similar 
process  was  going  on,  and  every  object  brouglit  to  bear  on  this 
also. 

**  A.  B.  is  very  observant  of  nature,  so  that  to  the  botanist  he 
appears  a  botanist,  to  the  zoologist  a  zoologist,  &c;;  while,  in 
fact,  he  is  rather  a  philosopher.  Every  thing  that  he  looks  on, 
from  the  habits  ana  instincts  of  the  spider  upwards,  is  imme- 
diately brought  to  bear  on  some  given  subject,  to  illustrate  some 
general  principle. 

"  Notning  harasses  him  so  much  as  diffusion  of  thought ;  the 
having  a  quantity  of  business  in  petty  detail  to  think  on  makes 
inroads  on  his  constitution  ;  while  the  devoting  his  whole  mind 
to  any  given  subject,  however  great,  is  comparatively  harmless, 
usualw  I  think  pleasurable,  ana  never  I  believe  painful. 

**  On  reading  Mr  Combe's  remarks  on  Concentrativencss 
some  time  back,  I  remarked  to  him,  '  If  there  be  such  an  organ, 
and  you  have  it  not,  there  can  be  nothing  in  Phrenology.'  The 
character  seems  to  me  drawn  with  great  accuracy  in  all,  except 
one  or  two  minor  points ;  though  except  through  the  organ  of 
Comparison,  I  do  not  see  an  allusion  to  wit,  for  which  the  ori- 
ginal is  remarkable.  E.  F."" 

The  following  communication  from  A.  B.  himself  accompanied 
the  two  foregoing  sketches : 

^*  Dear  Sir, — ^As  one  is  a  bad  judge  of  the  likeness  of  his 
own  portrait,  I  will  enclose  you  some  remarks,  signed  with  mu 
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tials,  by  persons  who  have  been  intimate  with  me  for  many 
years,  stating  their  opinions  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr  Simp- 
son^s  judgment.  The  only  thing  that  strikes  me  as  an  error  is 
in  one  point,  where  I  have  always  understood  the  cranioscopist 
is  the  most  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  frontal  sinus.  There 
ought  to  be  more  bone  than  brain  in  my  locality  ;  for  I  have  a 
great  knack  at  losing  my  way ;  and  my  history  is  nearly  blind 
of  both  eyes,  chronology  and  geography.'' 

A  postscript  is  subjoined  to  the  letter  in  these  terms : 

*'  As  I  am  still  dubious  about  this  science,  I  will  beg,  in  re- 
turn for  the  light  I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  on  the  subject, 
that  you  will  lend  my  cast  to  some  other  phrenologist,  conceal- 
ing not  only  the  name,  as  before,  but  also  your  own  note  of  de- 
vdopment ;  for  it  has  been  suggested  that,  in  your  view  of  the 
cast,  you  might  possibly  be  unconsciously  biassed  by  your  opi- 
nion of  me,  and  Mr  Simpson  again  biassed  by  your  note*  "^ 

*^  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  have  two  independent  and  un- 
assisted versions  of  the  language  which  organology  is  said  to 
speak."" 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  the  cast  was  sent  to  a  third 
phrenologist,  who  received  no  information,  except  that  the  indi- 
vidual was  educated,  and  rather  above  the  middle  period  of  life. 
The  cast  was  speedily  returned,  accompanied  by  the  following 
notes. 

<'  This  belongs  to  the  better  order  of  heads.  The  nian  de- 
cidedly predominates  over  the  animal,  A.  B.  must  be  capable 
of  enlarged  views,  and  generous  and  elevated  sentiments,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  him  as  indulging  in  any  thing  grovelling  or 
base.  A  regard  to  self  will  not  be  awantin^,  and  he  will  te  no 
stranger  to  motives  of  ambition ;  but  he  will  not  allow  his  own 
interests  to  interfere  with  the  claims  of  friendship  or  of  general 
philanthropy,  and  his  highest  ambition  will  be  the  fame  of 
works  of  usefulness  or  excellence.  His  talents  for  mechanics  are 
such,  that,  if  circumstances  are  favourable  to  their  development, 
he  may  rise  to  eminence  in  that  department ;  though  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  tendencies  will  lead  him  more  to  moral 
and  religious  inquiries, — ^in  which,  if  he  is  an  author,  he  will 
express  himself  in  a  full  and  flowing  style.  If  the  subject  of 
education  is  brought  before  his  notice,  it  will  excite  a  deep  in- 
terest ;  and  few  uiings  would  afford  him  more  delight  than  the 
sight  of  a  well-conducted  infant-school  The  different  organs 
are  marked  on  a  separate  paper :  None  of  them  are  likely  to  be 
inactive ;  and  as  their  functions  are  mentioned  in  all  elementary 
works  on  Phrenology,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  farther  into  par- 

*  It  maj  be  mentioned,  that  the  cast,  as  well  as  the  note  of  development, 
was  sent  to  Mr  Simpson,  who  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  development, 
and  was  in  no  way  biassed  by  the  note  of  it  sent  him. 
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ticulars.  I  shall  only  add,  therefore,  that,  in  whatever  sjdbere 
A.  B.  may  move,  his  influence  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged.^ 

These  notes  were  transmitted  to  the  gentleman  who  forms  the 
subject  of  them ;  and»  in  stating  his  ideas  respecting  them,  he 
says : — 

"  I  do  not  know  that ^'s  and  Mr  Simpson's  ac- 
counts differ  more  than  two  descriptions  of  a  man  by  his  inti- 
mate friends  often  will ;  and  I  suppose  phrenologists  do  not 
pretend,  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the  head,  to  go  beyond  the 
knowledge  which  personal  intimacy  would  give. 

<^  What  I  was  most  struck  with,  was,  in  the  one,  my  diiBcul- 
ty  of  withstanding  solicitation ;  in  the  other,  my  delight  in  an 
infant-school.  The  former,  though  well-known  to  myself ^  was, 
I  believe,  never  detected  in  my  conduct. 

*^  If  the  objects  of  science  can  be  at  all  promoted  by  it,  I  have 
no  obiecdon  to  the  publication  of  the  characters  given  of  me, 
and  the  testimonials  of  the  correctness  of  Mr  Simpson^  &c.^' 


ARTICLE  VI, 

CASES  ILLUSTBATIVK  OF  PHRENOLOGY.    Communicated  by 

Dr  Otto  of  Copenhagen. 

The  following  criminal  cases  have  been  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr  Schiotz,  sheriff  of  Mariager,  a  town  in  Jutland,  who, 
since  the  publication  of  my  book  on  Phrenology,  has  shown 
himself  extremely  active  in  the  cause  of  the  science.  I  will  let 
him  speak  for  himself. 

CASE  I. 

*^  Christian  R.,  a  boy  only  twelve  years  old,  was  brought  be- 
fore me  as  judge.  His  organ  of  Benevoletice  was  so  small,  that 
the  cranium  at  that  place  formed  a  concavity  so  considerable, 
that  it  surprised  every  one  who  saw  him,  and  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  produced  by  external  injury;  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  his  parents,  no  such  mjury  had  ever 
been  sustained.  Destructiveness,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ex« 
tremely  great ;  it  projected  on  both  sides  beyond  the  ears.  The 
forehead  was  low. 

^^  What  did  he  do,  that  he  so  early  came  into  the  hands  of 
justice  ?  Malice,  and  propensity  to  spoil  and  destroy,  were  to  be 
supposed.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  following  circumstances. 
His  parents  are  poor ;  he  had  a  very  bad  education,  and  never 
was  punished  for  his  faults.  His  understanding  was  insufficient 
to  render  him  capable  of  learning  in  the  school.    He  was  ar- 
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rested  for  setting  fire  to  a  house  belonging  to  his  father^s  neigh- 
bour, with  whom  he  always  had  been  on  good  terms.  He  tried 
to  bum  the  house  by  a  glowing  coal,  which  he  threw  upon  the 
roof;  it  fell  several  times  again  upon  the  ground,  but  he  re- 
peated the  experiment  until  the  coal  remained,  and  the  roof  be- 
gan to  buni.  At  the  sight  of  the  fire,  he  ran  to  his  mother  and 
told  her  of  it,  but  without  naming  liimself  as  the  perpetrator. 
To  the  question,  why  he  had  committed  the  crime  ?  he  answer- 
ed, that  he  did  not  know.  He  has  always  been  inclined  to  do 
mischief;  has  often  spoiled  the  materials  on  the  field;  has  bro- 
ken the  window-glasses  in  many  houses,  &c.  &c. ;  at  all  times 
the  property  of  people  who  never  had  ofiended  him.  His  or- 
ganization explains  his  behaviour  perfectly. 

CASE  II. 

**  Of  a  prisoner,  Jens  L.,  the  judicial  transactions  report : — 
'  He  has,  from  early  youth,  been  accustomed^  as  soon  as  he  had 
entered  into  service,  to  leave  it  after  a  couple  of  days,  and  either 
to  return  home,  or  to  walk  about  in  the  country.^ 

**  The  court  of  justice  in  another  town,  W,,  testifies,  *  That 
it  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  prisoner  to  be  strolling 
about  from  village  to  village/ 

*^  One  of  his  masters  tells,  ^  That,  after  having  been  in  his 
service  a  month,  he  went  away,  pretending  to  fetch  his  testimo- 
nials,  but  did  not  return."* 

**  Another  says,  *  He  cannot  be  trusted  with  any  errand 
without  the  town,  as  he  never  returns.^ 

*^  A  third  reports,  ^  The  prisoner  never  remains  quietly  at  his 
work  :  as  soon  as  he  has  begun  it,  he  leaves  it."* 

**  His  father  remarks,  ^  That  he  always  changes  places.^ 

"  The  certificate  of  the  parson  tells,  *  The  prisoner  has, 
during  five  years,  changed  service  every  six  months.^ 

*^  He  is  now  before  the  court  of  justice  as  a  vagabond ;  and 
the  organ  of  Locality  is  largely  developed  in  his  head :  it  is, 
indeed,  the  most  conspicuous  of  all*. 

CASE  III. 

*'  Niels  Christensen  B.  is  a  natural  child  of  a  rambling  wo- 
man, who  got  her  livelihood  by  begging,  and  did  not  give  him 
the  least  education  ;  so  that  he  was  not  confirmed  before  his  SOth 
vear,  when  he  was  arrested  for  his  first  theft.  During  his  stay 
in  the  nrison,  he  lent  S46  dollars,  which  he  had  in  his  pocket, 
to  anotner  prisoner.    How  he  had  got  them,  was  not  ascertmned. 

• 

*  We  think  it  exceedingly  probable  that  Concentrativeness  is  deficient  in 
this  individual,  and  regret  that  Mr  Schiotz  has  not  specified  its  development. 
Ed. 
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After  having  r^ained  bis  liberty,  he  was  soon  affain  arrested 
for  repeated  tbert.  About  150  dollars  were  foundon  him,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  prison,  other  650,  which  he  had  sewed  into 
the  neck  of  his  shirt.  Whether  he  had  acquired  all  this  money 
by  stealing  or  begging,  was  not  to  be  discovered.  He  asserted 
the  last,  but  it  appeared  improbable ;  as  he  was  besides  suspect- 
ed of  more  thefts.  When  this  money  was  found  with  him,  he 
had  not  got  the  246  dollars  which  he  had  lent.  He  was  impri- 
soned for  five  years,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  these,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  me  with  a  letter  from  the  lieutenant  of 
the  police  in  Copenhagen,  in  which  were  inclosed  199  dollars, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  prison  by  economy  and  extra-work. 
He  told  me  that  he  would  call  on  the  man  who  had  borrowed 
*  the  246  dollars  from  him.  I  assured  him  it  would  be  of  no  use, 
as  he  was  very  poor ;  but  he  answered,  he  hoped  yet  to  get 
something.  He  meant  to  court  and  marry  a  woman,  who  pos- 
sessed some  means. 

*^  All  these  circumstances  show,  that  the  principal  inclination 
of  his  mind  was  to  acquire  and  accumulate  money.  That  he 
did  not  care  about  the  manner  and  means,  must  be  ascribed  to 
his  total  want  of  education*.  I  examined  his  head,  and  found 
the  organ  of  AcquisUiveness  extremely  large.  Benevcience  was 
likewise  large ;  and  in  the  whole  year  he  was  under  my  jurisdic- 
tion, he  manifested  this  feeling  always  in  such  a  degree,  that  he 
was  liked  by  every  one,  including  myself. 

^<  He  left  me,  in  order  to  call  for  the  246  dollars ;  but  shortly 
afterwards  I  was  informed  that  he  again  was  arrested,  and  534 
dollars  were  thenjbund  with  Aim,  sewed  into  his  stockings, 

CASE  IV. — Illustration  of  the  existence  and  the  seat  qfthe 

Organ  of  Form, 

^*  I  happened  to  see  that  my  son  V.,  when  two  or  three  years 
old,  whenever  he  took  a  book  that  lay  turned  upside  down,  al- 
ways turned  it  right  before  he  began  to  look  into  it.     This  ex- 
dted  my  attention,  and  I  afterwards  made  many  experiments 
with  him,  which  convinced  me  that  the  child,  who,  of  course, 
did  not  know  a  single  letter,  had  a  clear  perception  whether  or 
not  the  lines  were  placed  in  a  proper  relation  to  his  eye.    I  gave 
him  a  book  turned  upside  down,  out  be  reversed  it  immediately. 
I  then  gave  him  it  ri^ht,  and  he  kept  it  so ;  or,  if  he  sometimes 
turned  it  round,  he  discovered  in  the  same  minute  that  it  was 
not  right,  and  turned  it  again  as  it  should  be.     I  believed  that 
the  figures  on  the  top  of  the  pages  fixed  his  attention,  and  gave 
him  a  song  in  which  they  were  not  numbered,  but  the  case  was 

*  Consdentiousness  must  have  been  moderate ;  for  want  of  education  alone 
will  never  produce  dishonenly-i^fiD. 
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the  same.  I  gave  him  verses  and  calendars,  in  order  to  see 
whether  he  might  not  be  misled  by  the  unequal  irregular 
lines ;  but  the  boy  stood  the  test.  The  same  took  place  with 
Roman  letters,  and,  what  appears  incredible,  yet  is  literally  true, 
with  written  papers,  and  even  with  notes.  Two  friends  of  mine 
have  frequently  attended  these  experiments,  and  may  testify  the 
truth  of  what  I  say. 

^*  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  the  science  of  Phrenology,  and 
consequently  did  not  dream  of  any  sense  of  form.  It  was  not 
till  I  had  made  myself  acquainted  with  GalTs  doctrine,  through 
Dr  Otto^s  writings,  that  I  observed  my  son^s  eyes  to  be  so  much 
depressed  at  the  internal  angle,  as  almost  to  deform  his  face.  I 
have  since  had  many  proofs  that  he  has  a  very  great  sense  for 
forms.  He  is  now  in  his  fifth  year,  and  recognises  people  whom 
he  has  seen  only  once,  and  even  when  they  are  most  differently 
dressed,  so  that  I  myself  do  not  know  them.  He  likewise  draws 
everywhere  on  slates,  glass-panes,  &c.,  and  this  very  symmetri- 
cally, for  he  never  forgets,  whenever  he  puts  an  ornament  on 
one  side  of  his  figures  (which  for  the  most  part  are  matliemati- 
cal),  to  put  a  similar  one  on  the  other  side. 

*^  Cmstructiveness  and  Imitation  are  also  very  large  in  the 
head  of  the  boy;  and  be  has  consequently  talent  to  become  a  por- 
trait-painter. His  eyes  are  very  prominent,  and  though  he 
stammers,  his  tongue  runs  perpetually ;  and,  by  assisting  me  iu 
the  garden,  he  has  learnt  with  lacility  many  difficult  Latin  names 
of  the  flowers,  only  by  hearing  them  from  me.  His  organ  of 
Colour  is  extremely  small ;  and  he  has  indeed  no  just  idea  of  co- 
lours, and  confounds  their  names,  although  always  corrected. 
He  lately  called  a  green  coat  black.'' 

To  the  foregoing  cases,  reported  by  Mr  Schiotz,  I  shall  add 
an  extract  of  a  letter  which  I  received  some  time  ago  from  Dr 
Manicus  of  Eckernforde,  in  Holstein,  the  author  of  several  ex- 
cellent articles  in  my  Phrenological  Journal.  It  contains  an  ac« 
count  of  a  singular  instance  of  mental  derangement. 

*^  You  will  allow  me  to  communicate  to  you  a  case,  which  in 
a  very  striking  manner  proves  the  truth  of  some  of  your  opi- 
nions, and  probably  will  become  the  subject  of  a  dilemma  iuri- 
dico-medicum.  Some  declare  the  patient  irresponsible,  and  have 
put  him  in  the  state  of  minority :  others  declare  him  to  be  respon- 
sible, and  call  the  proceeding  of  the  former  cruel  and  despotic* 
As^he  patient  is  rich,  every  one  takes  an  interest  in  this  contest, 
and  gives  au  opinion  according  to  his  psychdogical  notions. 
The  case  is  as  follows :  The  patient,  about  forty  years  old,  has 
from  childhood  displayed  a  singular  obstinacy  of  disposition,  and 
shewed  so  little  regard  to  social  manners  and  customs,  that  he 
was  generally  considered  as  an  ^  odd  fellow.^  He  got  early  pos- 
session of  a  very  large  fortune,  and  was  on  that  account  able  to 
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satisfy  every  foolish  wish  and  eveij  ^im.  In  the  mean  time, 
his  passions  were  excited  by  law-suits,  the  objects  of  which  were 
of  no  greater  value  than  a  few  dollars,  but  which  nevertheless 
cost  him  five  hundred,  which  he  wiUindy  paid.  Nobody  has 
ever  percaved  in  him  any  sign  of  benevolence  towards  others,  or 
any  sense  of  that  esteem  we  owe  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  He 
was  also  totally  void  of  veneration  towards  the  Deity.  But,  what 
appears  still  more  remarkable,  even  the  strongest  propensities, 
such  as  that  of  self-preservation,  that  which  leads  to  social  inter- 
course,  and  all  the  moral  feelings,  are  entirely  subdued  by  his 
stubbornness.  Amongst  his  fixed  ideas,  one  predominates,  viz. 
that  every  thin^  is  impure ;  on  which  account  he  washes  himself 
incessantly,  and  has  thus  contracted  an  affection  of  the  chest,  at- 
tended with  hectic  fever,  which  probably  will  kill  him.  About 
six  months  ago,  this  practice  of  washing  was  forbidden  him, 
whereupon  he  resolved  not  to  touch  any  thing  with  his  hands, 
—a  resolution  which  he  has  been  firm  enough  to  keep  to  this 
day.  He  will  never  eat  any  thing  in  a  house  where  he  expec- 
torates, spits,  or  discharges  the  alvine  or  urinary  excretions ; 
and,  as  the  state  of  his  health  has  not  allowed  him  to  walk  out, 
he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  take  any  thing  but  fluids.  His  rooms 
must  frequently  be  washed,  and  he  threatens  not  even  to  drink, 
if  this  is  not  done, — a  threat  which  he  certainly  will  execute. 
Notwithstanding  these  hallucinations,  his  intellectual  faculties 
are  in  the  best  order.  He  speaks  sensibly  about  every  object, 
and  prosecutes  with  much  sagacity  and  cunning  the  plans  that 
tend  to  minister  to  his  obstinacy.  Finally,  he  has  a  depressed 
and  passive  appearance,  and  never  offenas  any  body  by  words 
or  actions,  being  himself  the  only  sufferer,  whenever  he  meets 
with  any  obstacle  to  his  whims.  I  should  wonder  if  any  of  the 
old  psychologists  will  be  able  to  find  a  place  for  this  mental  di^ 
ease  in  their  systems. 

*^  On  his  cranium  I  perceived  at  the  first  glance  a  prominence 
as  large  as  a  small  hand  in  the  region  of  the  organ  of  Firmness ; 
and  before  this,  on  the  place  where  the  organ  of  Veneration  lie^, 
a  large  depression.  This  depression  extends  itself  over  the  or- 
gan of  Hope,  and  indeed  the  man  has  never  hoped  any  thing 
here  or  hereafter.  The  friendly  conversations  of  the  parson  are, 
as  soon  as  they  assume  a  moral  or  religious  character,  imme- 
diately interrupted  by  him,  with  the  remark,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  reserve  such  things  for  the  pulpit 

**  la  this  mental  disease  not  to  be  considered  as  a  monomania 
in  the  orsan  of  Firmness  ?  And  is  not  the  patient  to  be  looked 
upon  ana  treated  as  irresponsible?  At  any  rate,  his  insanity  is 
<inly  partial;  his  predominating  stubbornness  (firmness)  subdues 
all  Iris  propenmties  and  feelings.*" 
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We  are  much  indebted  to  Dt  Otto  for  this  communication, 
and  hope  to  be  favoured  with  another  from  him  soon.  He  is 
Editor  of  the  Danish  Medical  Journal,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1830-1  read  to  the  Medico- Chi rurgical  Society  of  Copenhagen 
some  remarks  on  mental  derangement,  founded  entirely  on 
phrenological  principles,  but  without  one  of  the  technical  names 
peculiar  to  the  science.  His  paper  was  received  with  much  ap- 
probation, which  would  certainly  not  have  been  the  case,  if  he 
nad  made  an  express  reference  to  Phrenology.  How  inconsist- 
ent is  mankind  ! — ^Ed. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

SKULL  OF  A  HOTTENTOT,  AND  CHARACTER  INFERRED 

FROM  IT. 

A  Hottentot  skull  was  lately  sent  by  W.  A.  Davies,  Esq. 
through  Dr  Mackintosh,  to  a  phrenologist,  Mr  Combe,  whose 
opinion  of  the  mental  qualities  which  it  indicated  was  at  the  same 
time  solicited.  He  accordingly  drew  up  the  following  note  of 
the  development : — 


1.  Amaliveness,  ftilU 

2.  Philoprogenitiyeness,  large. 
S.  Cbncentrativeness,  moderate. 

4.  Adhesiveness,  rather  large. 

5.  Combativeness,  large. 

6.  Destructiveness,  very  large. 

7.  Secretiveness,  large. 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  mil. 

9.  Constructiveness,  fulL 

10.  Self-Esteem,  fulL 

11.  Love  of  Approbation,  very  large. 

12.  Cautiousness,  large. 
18.  Benevolence,  fiilL 
1 4.  Veneration,  rather  large. 
15w  Firmness,  do. 

16.  Conscientiousness,  moderate. 

17.  Hopej  rather  smalL 
1&  Wonder,  fulL 

Region  of  Animal  Propensities,  very  large  s  size  of  Anterior  Lobe,  full; 
portion  of  Brain  above  Cautiousness,  mil ;  do.  above  Causality,  fulL 

This  development  was  transmitted,  with  the  skull,  to  Mr 
Simpson,  who  thus  inferred  the  character. 

Inferred  Character. — ^^  The  organization  is  essentially  savage, 
and  the  character,  with  occasional  gleams  of  kindliness  and  saga- 
city, would  be  almost  entirely  animal.  With  a  basis  of  consider- 
able quickness  and  intelligence,  there  would  be  cunning  and  disr^. 
gard  of  truth  and  honesty ;  and  a  tendency  to  rage  and  revenge : 
the  revenge,  if  ever  taken,  would  not  stop  short  of  murder,  pro- 


19.  Ideality,  moderdte^. 

20.  Wit  or  Mirthfuluess,  moderate. 

21.  Imitation,  fulL 

22.  Individuality,  rather  large. 

23.  Form,  full. 

24.  Size,    do. 

25.  Weight,  moderate. 

26.  Colouring,  rather  smalk 

27.  Locality,  full. 

28.  Number,  moderate. 

29.  Order,  rather  small. 

30.  Eventuality,  full. 

31.  Time,  smalL 

32.  Tune,    do. 

33.  Language,  moderate. 

34.  Comparison,  full. 

86.  CauMlity,  rather  large. 
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vided  DO  formidable  resistaoce  was  offered :  secret  aad  safe  re- 
venge would  be  preferned.  The  aspect  would  be  sombre  aud 
melaocholy ;  aod,  bad  there  been  a  touch  of  insaoity,  there  would 
have  been  danger '  of  self-destruction.  This  savage  would  be 
vain,  elated  with  praise,  and  irritated  by  ridicule ;  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  probably  unsettled  and  wandering.*** 

The  development  and  inference  were  sent  to  Dr  Mackintosh, 
and  the  following  document  has  since  been  received  from  him. 

**  The  Dying  Confession  of  Matroos  the  Boschiesman. — I 
was  a  true  Boschiesman,  born  in  the  Boschiesman^s  land.  My 
name  is  Matroos,  so  given  to  me  by  one  of  my  first  masters. 
I  was  in  the  service  of  several  cattle-rarmers,  along  the  borders 
of  the  colony  at  the  New  Plantation;  but  never  would  I  behave 
myself  well  to  any  of  them,  leaving  their  service  and  wanderiog 
about;  preferring  an  independent  life  to  servitude.  I  went 
marauding  and  murdering  tnrough  the  country,  and  for  a  long 
time  I  escaped  punishment.  But  at  length  stealing  some  horses 
from  the  farmers,  I  was  pursued  and  surrounded,  but  scorned 
to  surrender  myself,  though  repeatedly  called  upon  so  to  do. 
I  defended  myself  with  my  assagais  and  poisoned  arrows,  as  long 
as  I  had  any  left,  and  then  made  an  obstinate  resistance  by 
hurling  stones  at  my  pursuers ;  but  at  length  I  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  am  now  dying,  being,  as  I  believe,  only  about 
dgfateen  years  of  age. 

*^  Jffter  Snenberg\  188-.^ 

^  This  statement  was  drawn  up  by  Major  Rogers,  guardian 
of  slaves,  who  accompanied  Mr  Justice  Burton  on  the  Circuit, 
when  the  skull  of  Matroos  was  presented  to  him  at  Graaf 
Reinet.— W.  M.  Ford." 

It  win  at  once  occur  to  the  reader,  that  the  Boschiesman^s 
oonfessioQ  confirms  the  character  inferred,  in  its  most  striking 
features,  but  that  it  does  not  touch  on  some  of  its  points.  This 
was  likely  to  happen,  because  the  confession  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  a  complete  character  of  the  individual. 

The  skull  has  been  presented  to  the  Phrenological  Society*. 

*  Although  we  are  seldom  at  liberty  to  publish  cases  of  this  nature,  where 
the  powers  of  Phrenology  are  put  to  the  test,  such  cases  are  of  not  unfie- 
quent  occurrence  among  our  phrenological  friends.  Another  of  them,  po». 
sessinff  no  common  d^pree  of  interest,  roxms  the  subject  of  the  6th  article  of 
this  Number. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CURIOUS  AFFECTION  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  COLOURING. 

• 

A  VALUED  correspondent  has  communicated  to  us  the  follow- 
ing particulars:-—^^!  shall  mention  to  you  a  circumstance, 
lyhicn  may  be  interesting,  respecting  several  members  of  a  fa- 
mily I  formerly  knew  a  good  deal  of.  Two  sisters  and  a  bro- 
ther (all  the  children  except  one)  had  a  strange  connexion  in 
their  minds  between  sounds  aod  colours.  Every  word  sooken 
Bugffested  to  them  the  idea  of  some  colour.  It  had  no  reiatioa 
to  the  sense ;  ^.  g,  the  word  '  green^  was  not  green,  nor  of  the 
same  colour  as  verd  and  x?^^;.  They  said  it  was  the  vowda 
that  determined  the  colour.  It  was  certainly  no  fiction ;  for  if 
you  shut  them  up  in  three  rooms,  and  asked  them  sepai*ately  as 
to  the  colours  of  various  words  in  unknown  languagesi  they 
would  all  agree ;  and  so  they  would  as  to  the  notes  of  different 
birds  or  musical  instruments.  Can  this  be  explained  by  any 
reference  to  the  organ  of  Colour  ?^ 

We  published  a  case  very  similar  to  this  in  vol.  iii.  p.  420. 
The  individual  was  a  friend  of  Dr  Otto  of  Copenhagen,  to 
whom  ve  were  indebted  for  our  information.  '^  He  tells  me,^ 
says  Dr  Otto,  ^*  that  every  thing  that  is  represented  tp  his  mind 
is  considered  and  afterwards  thought  of  as  a  colour ;  or^  it  other 
words,  all  his  ideas  are  associated  with  different  colours.  When 
you  speak  to  him  of  a  person  or  a  thing,  a  red,  bhie,  or  white 
colour  rushes  into  his  mind,  and  he  cannot  think  of  tbe  person 
or  thing  afterwards,  but  as  a  colour :  when  he  thinks  of  me,  for 
instance,  I  am  a  blue  colour.  All  the  days  of  the  week  are 
thought  of  as  different  colours :  Monday  is  white  to  him,  Tues- 
day blue,  &c.  He  does  not  at  all  wish  to  make  sudl  associa- 
tions-^-it  happens  quite  instinctivelv  and  involuntarily.  The 
most  curious  phenomenon  is,  that  ahstract  terma^  as  goodness^ 
philosophy,  justice,  &g.  have  to  him  d^ffh'ewt  colours^  and  whe^ 
you  name  to  him  a  quaKty,  one  of  the  eok>orB  im«ediaitely 
comes  into  his  mind.  He  is  a  very  respectable  man^  and  I  Qan 
fully  rely  on  the  truth  of  his  assertions  m  this  respe^t.^  Di:  Otl9 
mentions  that  the  organ  of  Coburing  was  very  large  in  the  head 
of  the  individual  alluded  to,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  paint- 
ing, and  successfully  practised  the  art.  He  thinks  that  the  phe- 
nomena  can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  great  activity  of 
that  organ. 

We  can  add  nothing  to  what  was  formerly  remarked  on  this 
subject  in  our  third  volume,  viz.  that  Dr  Otto's  conjecture  is 
the  best  that  can,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  ha- 
zarded. 


(    71    ) 
ARTICLE  IX. 

ON  THE  INSTINCTS  OF  THE  LOWEE  ANIMALS. 
(to  thb  editor  of  the  phrenological  journal.) 

Edikburoh,  22d  October  1832. 

Sir,— »Natu!»li8t8  have  been  Gon8i(ierably  puzzled  to  aocount 
for  the  extraordinary  faculty  possessed  by  the  dog,  the  carrier- 
pigeon,  the  Falcon,  and  other  animals,  of  returning  to  their  usual 
abodes  from  remote  places,  to  which  they  have  been  carried. 
The  common  hypothesis,  that  dogs  retrace  their  way  by  tbe  aid 
of  smell,  is  far  from  being  satisfactory ;  for  they  have  sometimes 
been  found  to  return  to  their  native  towns,  after  being  trans- 
ported, by  sea  or  in  a  coach,  to  a  great  distance.  ^^  A  dog^^ 
€ays  Dr  Gall,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Combe  in  his  System  of  Phreno- 
logy, p.  419»  ^^  was  carried  in  a  coach  from  Vienna  to  St  Peteifi- 
burgh,  and  at  the  end  oF  six  months  reappeared  in  Viemia. 
Another  was  transported  from  Vienna  to  London  ;  he  attached 
himself  to  a  traveller,  and  embarked  along  with  him,  but  at  the 
moment  of  landing  he  made  his  escape,  and  returned  to  his  na- 
tive city.  Another  dog  was  sent  from  Lyons  to  Marseille^ 
where  he  was  embarked  for  Naples,  and  he  found  1ms  way  back 
by  land  to  Lyons.^  Dr  Gall  considers  this  surprising  talent  to 
Imve  some  connexion  with  the  organ  of  Locality.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  offer  any  hypothesis  in  relation  to  this  matter,  but  shall 
state  merely  a  few  aoubts  and  suggestions ;  and  having  some 
time  ago  made  an  experiment,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther carrier-pigeons  can  instinctively  return  to  their  homes  from 
a  distance,  or  whether,  to  make  them  useful  as  messengers,  it  be 
necessary  to  teach  them  the  road,  I  think  it  may  be  interesting 
to  you  to  learn  the  result.  I  shall,  at  the  same  time,  take  the 
opportumty  of  adding  a  few  desultory  observations  on  various 
piienomena connected  with  the  faculties  and  instincts  of  the  lower 
animalsL 

A  pair  of  very  fine  carriers  having  been  sent  me  by  a  friend, 
I  kept  them  for  some  time  in  the  house,  and,  I  think,  for  about 
three  weeks  in  the  pigeon-house,  in  order  to  give  them  full  time 
to  forget  their  former  place  of  residence.  When  permitted  to 
fly  d>road,  they  returned  to  their  new  habitation,  where  they 
soon  bad  young;  and  when  these  were  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, and  the  female  was  a  second  time  busied  in  the  work  of 
incubatioii,  it  was  considered  the  best  time  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, as  the  male  would  then  have  the  strongest  inducement  to 
return  to  his  mate.  Accordingly  he  was  sent,  along  with  his 
two  young  ones,  to  a  friend^s  near  Kelso  That  place  was  well 
adapted  by  its  situation  for  the  object  in  view ;  for  as  the  road 
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lies  over  the  high  ridge  of  the  Lamroermoor  hills,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  bird  to  fly  to  a  great  distance  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion, before  he  could  see  any  part  of  the  country  of  which  he 
was  likely  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge,  while  taking  pleasure 
excursions  through  the  air  in  clear  weather  from  his  own  home ; 
a  pastime  much  indulged  in,  when  he  was  £rst  allowed  to  fly  from 
the  pigeon-house,  and  which  in  all  probability  was  prompted  by  a 
strong  desire  to  know  the  appearance  of  the  land.  To  avoid 
all  danger  from  sportsmen,  the  bird  was  let  off  from  my  friend^s 
house  on  a  Sunday  moraing ;  and  after  rising  to  a  considerable 
height,  he  took  his  course  in  a  fair  direction  towards  home. 
He  was  not  seen  for  two  days,  but  being  unable  to  And  his  way 
home,  he  returned  to  the  place  where  he  had  last  seen  his  young, 
and  which  he  had  only  time  to  observe  as  he  toured  in  the  air 
before  taking  his  direct  line  of  flight.  On  the  top  of  this  house 
he  lived  for  some  weeks,  and  until  a  pigeon-house  was  made  in 
the  roof,  and  his  young  allowed  to  go  out  after  being  confined 
a  proper  time  to  the  house.  This,  I  think,  when  joined  with 
otner  observations  on  the  subject,  clearly  proves  that  the  carrier 
is  guided  in  his  journey  solely  by  memory,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  country  he  has  to  traverse.  These  birds,  when  employed 
to  carry  intelligence  from  one  part  to  another,  are  trained  by 
bein^  taken  first,  say  five  miles  from  home,  then  ten,  and  so 
on  till  the  whole  journey  is  completed  by  short  stages ;  and 
even  should  the  bird  know  the  road,  it  cannot  travel  in  foggy 
weather. 

Among  these  animals,  as  among  men,  some  are  more  easily 
taught  than  others,  and  the  fanciers  distinguish  the  best  birds 
by  the  height  and  fulness  of  the  membrane  above  the  nostrils ; 
and  the  method  they  practise  to  set  off  an  indifferent  bird,  is  to 
raise  this  membrane,  and  puff  up  the  part  by  stuffing  pieces  of 
cork  under  it. 

As  a  proof  of  the  quickness  of  observation  in  birds,  I  may  men- 
tion a  circumstance  which  I  noticed  some  yeara  ago,  clearly  shew- 
ing  that,  when  a  singing  bird  sits  to  all  appearance  listlessly  on 
its  perch,  it  does  not  alTow  operations  going  on  near  it  to  pass 
unheeded,  or  fail  to  lay  up  a  store  of  information,  one  day  to  be 
turned  to  good  account.  I  had  a  goldfinch,  which  was  chained 
to  a  perch,  instead  of  being  kept  in  a  cage ;  its  food  was  put  in- 
to a  box,  resembling  a  water-fountain  used  for  cages,  and  the 
little  opening  at  which  the  bird  fed,  had  a  cover  loaded  with 
lead  to  make  it  fall  down.  The  bird  raised  this  by  pushing 
down  a  lever  like  the  handle  of  a  pump ;  and  its  manner  en 
working  was  to  push  the  lever  down  with  its  bill,  which  raised 
the  lid  of  the  box,  after  which,  by  putting  its  foot  on  the  lever, 
it  could  feed  at  leisure.  I  had  also  a  redpole  (F.  linaria)  chain- 
ed on  a  nearly  similar  perch  :  this  bird  red  from  an  open  box, 
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without  the  trouble  of  having  recourse  to  the  lever  power,  like 
bis  neighbour  the  goldfinch.  But  though  the  redpole  consider- 
ed the  theory  of  the  action  of  the  lever  as  ouite  out  of  his  line, 
yet  he  judged  it  wise  to  observe  that  the  little  box  which  he  saw 
the  goldfinch  open  contained  good  food ;  and  this  he  kept  in 
mind  against  the  day  of  need :  for,  one  morning,  nrhen  in  bed,  I 
was  very  much  amused  to  see  the  i^pole,  whose  supply  of  seed 
was  exhausted,  fly  across  to  the  perch  of  his  friend,  raise  the  lid 
of  his  seedbox  with  his  bill,  and  then  laying  hold  of  it  with  one 
foot,  keep  it  up  until  he  had  made  a  good  breakfast.  This  to 
some  may  appear  a  trifling  incident,  but  to  me  it  was  very  in- 
teresting, as  it  was  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  power  of  birds 
to  observe  and  copy  the  actions  of  each  other,  and  to  profit  to  a 
certain  extent  by  what  they  see  passing  around  them.  It  re- 
quii^  some  tuition  to  teach  the  goldfinch  the  use  of  the  lever 
ior  holding  up  the  lid  of  the  box ;  but  the  redpole,  having  ob- 
served that  there  was  seed  within,  fell  upon  its  own  plan  of  get- 
ting it  out. 

It  appears  to  me,  that,  by  attending  to  the  actions  of  animals^ 
we  might  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  operations 
of  their  minds ;  and  that  much  of  what,  for'want  of  a  better  name, 
is  called  Instinct,  would  turn  out  to' be  an  intelligent  mode  of 
acting,  dictated  by  previous  observation.  In  support  of  the 
truth  of  this  I  may  mention  what  I  noticed  in  a  dog.  One  sum- 
mer evening,  when  returning  from  the  top  of  Leapen,  a  very 
steep  hill  behind  the  villao^e  of  Inverleithen,  I  found  a  hedgehog 
creeping  along  about  hair  way  from  the  bottom,  at  the  steepest 
part,  apparently  a  dan^rous  situation  for  such  an  animal.  Not 
doubting  that,  if  put  in  motion  when  it  had  drawn  itself  up,  it 
would  roll  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  curious  to  know  how  it 
would  attempt  to  save  itself,  I  set  it  a  rolling,  and  was  much 
pleased  to  see  it  spread  out  its  feet  and  stop  before  descending 
six  feet.  A  friend  has  a  small  terrier,  from  the  original  stock 
Pepper  and  Mustard,  famous  for  his  cunning  and  sagacity,  a 
feature  strongly  marked  in  the  face  of  the  dog ;  and  one  side  of 
the  head  being  generally  turned  up,  gives  him  a  great  obliquity 
of  expression,  not  a  little  helped  out  by  an  eye  in  which  the 
white  part  is  very  predominant.  He  nas  a  great  ^slike  to 
hedgehogs^  and  rarely  goes  throush  the  woods  in  warm  weather 
without  xUling  one  or  two  for  bis  day^s  work.  Being  very 
small,  and  havmg  had  two  of  his  legs  much  injured  in  his  youth 
by  horses,  the  murder  of  a  hedgehog  is  by  no  means  easily  ac- 
complished ;  nor  can  he  succeed  untu  he  has  had  recourse  to  se- 
veral stratagems.  I  have  been  much  amused  to  see  him  carry 
the  object  of  his  ill-will  to  the  first  little  bank  he  could  find,  sucn 
as  the  sloped  side  of  a  ditch  when  no  better  could  be  had,  and  per- 
severe in  rolling  it  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  until  he  could  get 
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hold  of  some  fwrt  less  densely  covered  with  spines  than  the  back, 
or  sides,  which  alone  are  exposed  when  the  hedgehog  is  rolled 
up.  Often  I  have  seen  him  take  them  to  a  bank  too  sh(M-t  to 
make  ihem  unfold  themselves  entirely,  but  at  every  descent  they 
opened  a  iittle«  which  enabled  him  to  get  a  bite  nearer  the  head 
of  the  animal,  a  sufficient  encouragement  to  make  him  continue 
the  process  for  an  hour,  if  necessary.  Killing  hedgehogs  appears 
to  be  this  dog^s  greatest  delight ;  nor  has  it  been  found  possible 
to  drive  him  fi*e«ii  it.  It  is  a  feeling  common  to  the  rest  of  his 
tribe,  but  it  is  very  odd  that  he  should  have  discovered  that  the 
hedgehog  unfolds  itself  when  rolled  down  a  steep  slope ;  it  is 
probable  that,  like  myself,  he  must  have  discovered  this  bj 
chance,  and  had  stored  it  in  his  mind  as  a  piece  of  knowledge 
of  sreat  practical  utility.  I  might  mention  other  instances  in 
which  I  have  seen  dogs  display  their  powers  of  profiting  by 
experience  and  observatioo ;  but  those  which  I  have  already 
eiven  are  perhaps  the  most  striking,  as  the  terrier  makes  up  for 
his  want  of  strength  by  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  ant* 
mal  he  wishes  to  kill.  Every  one  has  read  anecdotes  of  the  sa^ 
gacity  of  do^s,  but  these  must  be  credited  with  great  caution, 
Eeeaiise,  having  been  handed  from  one  author  to  another,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  recoulnted  as  less  ingenious  than  they  acta* 
ally  happened  to  be ;  and  as  men  are  much  prone  to  wondor 
that  brutes  should  have  any  originality  at  all,  they  often  wonder 
themselves  into  inaccurate  observation,  and,  having  got  a  few 
leading  points,  generally  contrive  to  make  a  very  wonderful 
story*  This  may  happen  very  innocently ;  indeed  it  is  difficult 
for  a  person  with  some  imagkiatioa  to  keep  clear  of  filling  up^ 
after  nis  own  way,  the  defects  he  may  find  in  the  thread  of  the 
story.  I  have  seen  this  happen  among  people  who  were  most 
anxious  to  ^ve  the  true  version  of  a  story,  whatever  it  miffbt  be; 
but,  in  one  instance,  by  overlooking  a  commoa  practice  of  a  dog, 
tbey  not  only  ascribed  to  hkn  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  days 
of  the  week  on  which  his  enemy  made  his  visits^  but  showed  bum 
capable  of  mrifting  up  his  mind  to  be  rereoeed  of  an  injury  two 
days  befoce  the  act  was  to  be  committed,  and  of  lying  in  aBsbush 
IB!  order  that  be  night  succeed,  proving  him  guilty  of  nudice 
prepense  under  the  worst  possible  circumstances,  wfaichv  al« 
though  it  made  out  the  poor  dog  to  be  a  greater  scounduri  than 
Be  leaily  was,  yet  at  the  same  time  gave  him  credit  for  a  depth 
of  intellect  he  did  not  possess.  In  generd,.  people  never  look 
toB  intellect  in  an  animal ;  they  seem  belter  pwased  to  attribute 
att  its  actnns  in  the  least  Asgrem  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
lis  belnviour  to  the  fonse  of  instinct^  probably  because  this  ex* 
planation  makes  theme  look  mvch  more  miraculous,  and  saves 
all  trouble  ot  expfanation,  just  as  an.  observer  of  the  changes  of 
the  ckodsy  tea.  iftea  be  is  puazbd  to  disoover  the  cause  ^any 
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pbenomenoD,  refers  it  to  the  action  of  electricity,  a  good  easy  way 
of  appearing  learned  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  I  am  in- 
clined to  consider  the  actions  of  animals  as  for  the  most  part  re- 
ferable to  the  operation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  although 
these  are  very  limited  when  compared  with  those  of  man— «nd 
that  instinct  has  very  little  to  do  in  the  matter.  For  instance,  we 
often  (as  already  mentioned)  hear  of  dogs  returning  home  when 
carried  to  a  great  distance,  and,  as  they  seek  their  way  through 
countries  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing,  it  is  said 
this  must  be  instinct ;  more  eM)ecia]ly  as,  from  the  shortness 
of  the  time  taken  to  perform  the  journey,  it  is  obvious  they  must 
have  come  back  by  the  shortest  road.  If  we  suppose  this  to  be 
the  effect  of  an  instinct  implanted  in  the  animal,  how  does  it 
happen  that  so  few  dogs,  out  of  the  many  taken  to  strange 
places,  ever  find  their  way  back,  and  that  so  many  are  lost  even 
in  the  town  in  which  they  Kve  ?  for  an  instinct  ought  to  be 
common  to  the  whole  species,  as  every  bee  works  a  cell  of  the 
same  shape,  each  possessing  the  same  instinct.  If  one  dog  finds 
his  way  home  by  a  peculiar  faculty,  this  ought  to  guide  the  foot- 
steps of  the  whole  race,  should  any  of  them  be  pot  into  a 
Mtuation  demanding  its  action.  Nothing  is  more  oonxnon  than 
to  bear  it  said,  ^^  What  a  number  of  strange  faces  are  in  town  at 
present  P  or  to  hear  some  one  remark,  that,  "  when  last  i<a  Lon- 
don, he  saw  many  faces  he  knew  ;^  these  observations  referring 
not  to  people  we  positively  know,  either  as  friends  or  strangers^ 
but  being  made  from  a  feeling  that  we  have  met,  in  the  one 
case,  a  person  not  having  the  toui  ensemhk  of  a  townsman,  and 
in  the  other,  one  quite  familiar  to  u«^  although  we  perhaps  never 
took  particular  notice  of  it  before :  andi  in  the  same  way  with 
many  other  things.  May  not  this  kind  of  latent  knowledge  aliso 
be  possessed  by  the  lower  animals  P  And  suppose  a  dog,  en- 
dowed with  an  acute  sense  of  smell  in  addition  to  its  sight,  be 
taken  to  London  by  sea,  it  is  evident  it  cannot  know  me  way 
borne  by  land ;  but  then  it  sees  and  smells  a  great  many  friencb 
or  townsmen  in  the  great  city,  and  by  following  one  of  them,  or 
perhaps  a  mail-coaoh,  it  gets  fairly  on  the  right  road,  and,  by 
pursuing  it,  may  arrive  at  its  home^  perhaps  by  chance,  after 
naving  set  ont  right ;  or  it  aray  get  hints  on  the  road,  similar  to 
that  which  first  put  it  on  the  proper  track.  Very  fisw,  however, 
find  tber  way  back,  when  compared  with  the  vast  numbers 
wbicb  are  lost,  even  wheik  they  travel  from  one  end  of  a  town  to 
the  other,  and  on  a  road,  too,  which  they  niay  have  travdied 
before.  This,  I  think,  could  never  happen*,  suppoang  them  en- 
dowed wilk  the  instinct  so  often  attributed  to  them.  I  shall  be 
much  gratified  if  these  observations  prove  interesting  to  vou.  I 
am^  &c.  A.  A.  Di 
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To  the  foregoing  esteemed  communication  we  shall  add  seve- 
ral  cases,  which  tend  to  show  that  some  of  the  lower  animals  are 
endowed  with  the  power  of  perceiving  and  appreciating  intervals 
of  time.  The  first  extract  is  from  the  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  vol.  i.  p.  55 ;  and  for  the  concluding  case  we  are 
indebted  to  an  ob^crvsint  phrenological  friend,  on  whose  state- 
ments we  place  entire  confidence. 

*'  Mr  Southey,  in  his  Omniana^  relates  two  instances  of  dogs, 
who  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  time,  as  would  enable 
them  to  count  the  days  of  the  week.  He  says :  ^  My  grandfa- 
ther had  one  which  trudged  two  miles  evei-y  Saturday  to  cater 
for  himself  in  the  shambles.  I  know  another  more  extraordi- 
nary and  well-authenticated  example.  A  dog  which  had  be^ 
longed  to  an  Irishman,  and  was  sold  by  him  in  England,  would 
never  touch  a  morsel  of  food  upon  Friday.^  The  same  faculty 
of  recollecting  intervals  of  time  exists,  though  in  a  more  limited 
extent,  in  the  hot*se.  We  know  a  horse  (and  have  witnessed  the 
circumstance),  which,  being  accustomed  to  be  employed  once  a- 
week  on  a  journey  with  the  newsman  of  a  provincial  paper^  al- 
ways stopped  at  the  houses  of  the  several  customers,  although 
they  wei'e  sixty  or  seventy  in  number.  But,  further,  there 
were  two  persons  on  the  route  who  took  one  paper  between 
them,  and  each  claimed  the  privilege  of  having  it  first  on  the 
alternate  Sunday.  The  horse  soon  became  accustomed  to  this 
regulation,  and  although  the  parties  lived  two  miles  distant,  he 
stopped  once  a  fortnight  at  the  door  of  the  balfcustomer  at 
Thorpe,  and  once  a-fortnight  at  the  door  of  the  other  half-cus- 
tomer at  Chertsey ;  and  never  did  he  forget  this  arransement^ 
which  lasted  several  years,  or  stop  unnecessarily,  when  Be  once 
thoiXHighly  understood  the  rule.^ 

The  other  case  closely  resembles  that  just  cited.  We  shall 
let  our  friend  tell  his  own  story :— "  My  brother,"  says  he, 
^*  has  a  bitch  of  the  name  of  Queloj  which  unequivocally  mani- 
fests the  power  of  distinguishing  the  days  of  the  week.  On 
Saturdays,  it  is  my  brother^s  practice  to  go  out  to  walk  or  shoot; 
and  on  these  occasions  he  eenerally  takes  Quelo  along  with  him. 
From  Monday  to  Friday  her  outgoings  and  incomings  seem  to 
be  regulated  by  no  certain  rule.  On  the  Saturday  mornings, 
however,  she  is  observed  to  indulge  much  in  sleep,  and  to  oe 
careful  to  go  very  litde  out  of  doors.  Towards  noon  (the  time 
when  ber  master  usually  comes  bome^,  she  evinces  a  growing 
impatience,  and  at  last  places  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  kit- 
chen floor,  pricks  up  her  ears,  and  listens  with  most  eager  at- 
tention to  every  footstep.  Being,  on  a  particular  occasion,  con- 
fined in  a  remote  part  of  the  house  for  several  days,  she,  of 
course,  manifested  great  dislike  to  her  situation  by  yelping  and 
barking ;  but  when  Saturday  arrived,  and  the  usiul  hour  glided 
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past  without  her  master  makings  his  appearance,  her  cries  be- 
came louder  and  more  incessant  than  they  had  been  on  any 
other  day.  It  will  perhaps  be  insinuated,  that  this  knowledge 
of  Saturday  may  be  derived  from  the  olraervation  of  domestic 
operations  peculiar  to  that  day ;  but  as  these  operations  have, 
in  the  present  instance,  nothing  extraordinary  about  them,  the 
argument  is  untenable*  Besides,  how  could  the  animal  know 
what  was  taking  place  in  the  house  on  the  day  when  she  was 
chained  in  a  cellar  P^ 


ARTICLE  X. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  QUESTION  OF  COLONIAL 

SLAVERY. 

Ndmerovs  as  are  the  institutions  and  practices  which  we  have 
already  brought  to  the  phrenological  standard,  we  have  not  yet 
oflTered  a  word  on  the  deeply  interesting  question  of  Colonial 
Slavery.      If,  however,  we  should  wish   to  give  a  place  to 
the  suDJect,  philosophically  treated,  in  our  record,  we  nave  no 
time  to  lose,  for  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  grand  me- 
liorating and  conclusive  measure  will  shortly  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  tneL^slature,  certainly  under  the  guidance  of  the  Cabi- 
net,  and  not  improbably  in  obedience  to  a  message  from  the 
King.     As  lately  as  2d  November  1881,  Lord  Goderich,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  addressed  the  governors  of  the  Crown  Colo- 
nies  in  an  admirable  letter  of  instructions, — accompanying  an 
order  in  Council  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves, — which 
concludes  with  the  following  memorable  passage.     **  The  exi- 
gency of  the  occasion  is  such  as  to  demandf  from  the  King^s  go- 
vemment  decision  and  firmness,— from  yourself  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion of  your  authority  and  influence, — and  from  all  classes  of 
the  King^s  subjects  in  the  colonies,  a  calm  and  deliberate  review 
of  the  position  in  which  the  great  question  of  negro  slavery 
stands.     It  would  be  a  fatal' illusion  to  suppose,  that  the  pro- 
gress  cf  ameliorating  measures^  tending  to  me  ultimate  extinc^' 
iian  of  slavery  by  cauHmts  and  gradual  means^  can  be  averted. 
fio  man  who  has  watched  tBe  progress  of  public  opinion  in 
Surope,  can  avoid  this  conclusion.     It  is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  anxiety  for  the 
"weifare  of  the  proprietory  body,  that  I  would  most  earnestly 
and  respectfully  urge  this  fact  on  their  attention.     To  embark 
in  a  contest  upon  this  subject,  of  which  the  result  could  not  but 
be  unfavourable,  and  might  be  most  disastrous  to  those  who 
flhould  provoke  it,  would  be  but  to  add  to  the  amount  of  that 
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lain;  kills  them  if  there  is  a  profitable  market  for  thrir  dead 
bodies.  The  live  Negro  only  is  valuable  in  the  West  Indies ; 
in  London  and  Edinburgh  he  would  be  worth  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  his  colonial  living  value  when  dead  ;  and  such,  we  doubt 
not,  would  be  the  final  commercial  disposal  of  the  Negro  slave, 
were  it  Bot  physically  impossible  for  his  proprietor,  ^^  who  does 
what  he  likes  with  his  own^""  to  compensate  part  of  his  original 
outlay  in  that  manner :  for  the  man  who  pockets  gain  by  work- 
ing a  human  being  to  death,  kills  him  lor  that  gain  not  less 
than  Burk  or  Bishop  did,  only  he  keeps  him  sufiering  longer  un* 
der  his  hands  *. 

If  the  doctrine  be  sound,  that  the  propensities  directed  against 
others,  in  a  manner  disowned  by  the  moral  sentiments,  is  essen- 
tially  crime,  it  would  only  waste  time  to  demonstrate  in  words, 
that  man  has  no  ri^ht  so  to  abuse  his  propensities.     Had  the 
first  ship-load  of  kidnapped  human  beings  been  brought  by  force 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  only  the  other  day,  to  labour  the  soil, 
under  the  lash  and  the  burning  sun  of  the  Antilles,  the  morality 
of  even  the  jM'esent  age  would,  throughout  Europe,  have  been 
roused  to  an  expression  of  wonder  at  the  astounding  impudence 
of  the  crime.     Our  ^^  pious  ancestors^  took  it  more  easily ;  and 
the  working  morality  of  their  descendants  got  so  familiar  with 
the  practice  of  the  slave-trade,  as  to  see  or  feel  no  harm  in  it; 
nay,  to  cherish  It  as  a  very  excellent  good  thing,  and,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  after  it  was  deoounoed,  to  cling  to  its  gains,  and 
furiously  resist  its  abolition.     It  was  one  of  uie  most  cheering 
proofs  of  the  commencement  of  that  civilization  and  that  mercy, 
which  our  ancestors  knew  not,  that  Benevolence  and  Consden- 
tiousness  finally  triumphed,  and  the  slave-trade,  always  a  crime, 
was  at  last  written  down  in  our  statute-book  a  felony.     Bat  it 
00  obviously  followed,  as  a  corollary  from  the  abolition  principle, 
that  colonial  slavery  is  the  tree  of  which  the  slave-trade  was  the 
root,  that  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  abolition  of  the  prac- 
tice of  stealing  the  African,  was   the  consciousness  that  the 
retention  of  him  and  of  his  children  in  servitude  would  be  ex- 
posed as  having  a  criminal  origin,  vitiating,  ab  initio^  the  pre- 
tended right  of  property.     Never  was  guilty  fear  better  founded. 
The  thief  dreads  conviction  because  of  its  consequence  of  resti- 
tution, as  well  as  punishment ;  and  we  are  not  aware,  that  the 
friends  of  the  injured  African,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament, 
ever  dreamed  of  compounding  the  slave-trade  felony  by  any 
pledge,  express  or  implied,  to  spare  the  slavery  itself,  or  to  give 
us  a  pretence,  that  if  we  should  prudentially  quit  our  grasp  of 
the  slave-trade,  we  might  keep,  and  torture,  and  over-lab^Nir  the 
slave  at  our  pleasure.     Our  crime  of  taking  follows  out  to  its 

*  The  loes  by  slaves  worked  to  death,  is  facetiously  called  '^  the  under- 
ground account"  in  the  West  Indies. 
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distress  whidi  no  men  more  freely  acknowledge^or  more  deeply 
deplore  than  the  official  advisers  of  the  Crown.  It  would  lie 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  anxiety  I  feel  to  prevent  so  calami- 
tous a  result,  and  I  persuade  myself  that  it  is  best  avoided  by 
such  legislation  as  that  to  which  this  despatch  i^efers;  which,  on 
a  calm  review  of  the  subject,  will,  I  trust,  be  found  to  concede 
to  the  slaves  nothing  more  than  strict  justice  demands,  and  to 
offer  to  their  owners  the  best  practicable  security  for  the  peace- 
able and  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  property.*"  This  cautious  but 
firm  declaration,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  cannot  be  too 
deeply  pondered  by  the  slave  proprietors.  It  pronounces  the 
doom  of  slavery,  and  leaves  the  way  and  manner  only  for  after 
deliberate  consideration.  The  whole  of  the  long  letter,  which 
prints  out  to  no  less  than  thirteen  octavo  pages,  like  those  of 
this  journal,  it  is  a  moral  treat  to  read.  It  is  delightfully 
refreshing  to  those  who  hold  moral  elevation  to  be  the  main 
pillar  of  political  power,  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  minister 
of  the  British  Crown,  possessing  power  over  the  Crown  Colonies 
all  but  despotic,  resorting  to  the  weapons  of  reason  and  right 
feeling  alone,  and  calmly,  candidly,  paternally,  and  almost  hum*- 
bly  answering  the  objections,  allowmg  for  tne  prejudices,  and 
soothing  the  irritations  of  the  misguided  colonists.  Orders  in 
Council  and  Cabinet  instructions  were  other  matters  when  they 
produced  the  American  war.  It  was  then  the  rule  of  govern^ 
ments  always  to  consult  their  own  dignity  by  being  insolent, 
unless  it  was  considered  wise  to  be  cunning  and  fraudulent 

We  cannot  quit  Lord  Goderich''s  letter  of  instructions,  without 
recording  in  our  pages  his  memorable  answer  to  Mr  Irving,  thfe 
member  for  Bramber,  who  objected  that  the  new  codes  would,  by 
virtually  emancipating  the  negroes,  stimulate  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  and  thereby,  in  attempting  to  do  good,  produce  the  most 
serious  evil.  "  Where  the  inference  is  manifestly  untenable,^ 
says  Lord  Goderich,  '^  I  cannot  think  it  worth  while  to  debate 
the  premises.  If  neither  the  state  nor  individuals  are  to  do  jus- 
tice without  an  absolute  certainty  as  to  possible  consequences 
which  are  beyond  their  control,  the  great  rule  of  right  is  at  an 
end,  and  every  one  may  plead  the  probable  injustice  of  another 
in  defence  of  bis  own  deliberate  wrong-doing.  I  can  never  con* 
sent  to  oppose  a  temporary  and  apparent  expediency,  to  those 
eternal  oDiigations  which  religion  founds  upon  the  law  of  God, 
and  which  morality  derives  from  an  expediency  which  is  permft- 
nent  and  universal.  I  will  not  attempt  to  prevent  the  loreagn 
slave-trade,  by  refusrog  justice  to  the  slaves  in  his  Majesty^s 
dominions.*^ 

The  cause  has  been  incalculably  forwarded  by  an  able  ex- 
pontion  of  the  evils  of  slavery  to  both  master  and  slave,  from  a 
quarter  which  has  given  it  a  degree  of  weight  and  trustworthi- 
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Dess  which  have  never  belonged  to  the  very  best  prodactioDs 
of  the  most  disinterested  oontrovermalists  in  the  question,  and 
are  scarcely  accorded  to  parliamentary-  documents  and  the 
most  searching  committee  evidence,  in  which  both  interrogatcMv 
and  witnesses  are  scarcely  ever  held  pure  from  party  bias,  or 
colonial  contamination.  The  work  we  allude  to  is  a  series  of 
essays,  four  in  number,  by  John  Jeremie,  Esq.,  late  first  presi* 
dent  of  the  Royal  Court  of  St  Lucia.  This  gentleman  went 
out  to  his  duties  in  the  West  Indies,  as  he  himself  declares,  cer. 
tainly  free  from  all  leaning  to  the  cause  of  the  abolitionists,  and 
not  me  from  a  strong  prejudice  against  them,  because  of  what 
be  then  considered  their  violence,  {Mirtiality,  and  exafi^ration. 
Nay,  the  result  of  his  earlier  experience  on  the  spot  chanced  to 
confirm  his  prepossessions,  and  had  he  then  returned  to  England, 
he  would  have  proved  as  powerful  a  witness^r  the  slave  pro* 
prietors,  as  farther  observation  has  at  last  rendered  him  against 
them.  Step  by  step  the  evils,  and  the  horrors,  and  the  follies 
of  colonial  slavery  forced  themselves  upon  his  observation ;  and 
on  that  induction,  and  his  own  sagacity,  he  has  produced  an  ar- 
gument upon  all  the  controverted  topics  of  the  great  question, 
which,  coming  at  a  time  when  the  cause  of  mitigation  and  uiti* 
mate  abolition  is  already  greatly  advanced,  seems  just  what  was 
wanted  to  set  the  question  to  rest,  and  prepare  the  way  and 
make  straight  the  path  of  the  British  Legislature  to  the  grand 
consummation  of  justice,  which  the  sway  of  the  propensities  has 
so  long  withheld  from  the  injured  sons  of  Africa. 

Mr  Jeremie^s  first  essay  is  a  masterly  portrait  of  the  general 
features  of  slave  communities.  In  his  second  he  treats  of  gene- 
ral theories  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
slavery,— -colour,  climate,  monopoly,  free  labour.  The  third 
essay  details  ameliorations  introduced  into  St  Lucia,  and  practi«- 
cable  elsewhere.  The  fourth  gives  the  results  of  measures 
hitherto  adopted,  and  takes  a  view  of  the  farther  steps  to  be 
taken  to  promote  the  final  annihilation  of  slavery.  None  who 
read  it  will  wonder  that  Judge  Jeremie^s  pamphlet  is  hailed  by 
the  friends  of  abolition  as  one  of  the  most  effective  contributions 
which  their  cause  has  yet  received. 

If  so  much  has  been  done  already,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has 
the  Phrenological  Journal  to  do  with  the  controversy  P  We 
would  answer,  that  it  deals  with  a  sound  philosophy  of  human 
nature,  which  affords  a  test  of  all  human  affairs  so  discriminsh 
ting  and  satisfactory,  as,  when  properly  applied,  to  impart  to 
views,  however  worthy  of  confidence  without  it,  an  additional, 
and  as  it  were  conclusive  correctness,  which  gives  them  the  cha- 
racter of  demonstrative  truth  and  moral  certainty.  Let  us  try 
this  standard  upon  a  few  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  colonial 
slavery  controversy. 

First,    The  ethics  of  Phrenology  dispose  briefly  and  sum- 
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marily  of  the  question  of  slavery  in  general,  and  brand  it 
at  once 'in  its  origin  and  practice  as  the  offspring  of  the 
basest  propensities ;  unmitigated  by  one  trace  of  those  human 
sentiments  whose  pi*eyalence  distinguishes  civilization  from  bar- 
barism. Slavery  is  connected  with  barbarism, — with  a  state  of 
society  purely  animal,  uninfluenced  by  justice  and  mercy,  the  so- 
cial exercise  of  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence.  Grecian  and 
Roman  pride  and  pomp,  and  the  barbaric  indolence  of  ancient 
Asia,  enslaved  the  natives  of  conquered  countries,  and  gloried, 
with  all  the  exultation  of  gratified  Self-esteem,  in  so  unequivocal 
a  badge  of  conquest.  The  faculties  thus  gratified  hold  in  the 
phrenoiogist^s  estimation,  a  sufficiently  humble  place  in  the 
moral  scale ;  but  these  are  dignified  compared  to  the  sordid  im- 
pulses which  produced  and  continue  our  colonial  slavery.  There 
is  no  pride  ol  conquest  over  the  kidnapped  Negro.  No  exulta- 
tion over  a  fallen  foe  once  formidable  in  the  field,  and  now  ^*  gra- 
cing,^ as  the  poetry  of  heathen  morality  terms  it,  the  victor^s 
chariot^wheels,  unjust,  and  cruel,  and  ungeuerous  as  that  exul- 
tation was.  We  stole  our  slaves,  not  conquered  them ;  and  to 
glut  a  grovelling  Acquisitiveness,  chained  them,  not  to  our  cha- 
riot-wheels, but  to  our  sugar  casks ;  while  of  all  the  cruelties  we 
have  perpetrated  upon  them,  and  all  the  toil  to  which  we  have 
subjected  them,  and  all  the  privations  with  which  we  have  re- 
quited them,  we  have  made  gain— gain  the  basest  that  has  ever 
stained  the  hand  of  avarice.  The  master  of  the  helot  was  un- 
just, and  it  may  be  cruel,-*we,  the  oppressors  of  the  Negro,  are 
unjust,  and  cruel,  and  sordid.  The  slavery  of  the  ancients  suf- 
ficiently degraded  them  ;  but  it  was  an  exalted  system  of  social 
relations,  compared  with  the  abject  slavery  yet  polluting  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  dimming  to  enlightened,  moral,  Chris- 
tian  England,  all  her  glories,  and  all  her  worth.  No  institu- 
tion or  practice  can  be  right  which  the  Moral  Sentiments  dis- 
own. Whenever  man^s  dealings  with  his  fellows  are  in  discor- 
dance with  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness,  inferior,  and  ne- 
cessarily selfish  impulses  are  moving  him.  If  he  has  no  posi- 
tive selfish  end  to  serve,  and,  to  farther  it,  is  not  moved  to  some 
positive  injurious  act  towards  his  fellow,  he  will,  in  the  absence 
of  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness,  simply  neglect  him,  and 
let  him  suffer  want  and  pain,  or  die  unneeded  and  unaided. 
This  negation,  however,  has  not  contented  human  selfishness. 
It  puts  forth  the  hand  and  acts  on  the  offensive.  Impelled  by 
Amativeness,  it  violates;  prompted  by  Self-esteem  and  Defr- 
tructiveness,  it  revenges,  tortures,  or  murders ;  but  Acquisitive- 
nes  furnishes  it^  roost  continuous  unremitting  impulse  of  injus- 
tice ;  it  takes  by  plunder  the  property  of  others  already  accu- 
mulated,—or  it  appropriates  their  persons  to  create  property 
by  their  labour  forced,  by  torture  and  privation,— or,  as  has 
lately  been  fearfully  exemplified,  in  more  than  one  part  of  Bri- 
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tain;  kills  them  if  there  is  a  profitable  market  for  their  dead 
bodies.  The  live  Negro  only  is  valuable  in  the  West  Indies ; 
in  London  and  Edinburgh  he  would  be  worth  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  his  colonial  living  value  when  dead ;  and  siich,  we  doubt 
not,  would  be  the  final  commercial  disposal  of  the  Negro  slave, 
w&re  it  not  physically  impossible  for  his  proprietor,  ^^  who  does 
what  he  likes  with  his  own,^  to  compensate  part  of  his  original 
outlay  In  that  manner :  for  the  man  who  pockets  gain  by  work* 
ing  a  human  being  to  death,  kills  hnn  lor  that  gain  not  less 
than  Burk  or  Bishop  did,  only  he  keeps  hnn  suffering  longer  un* 
der  his  hands  *. 

If  the  doctrine  be  sound,  that  the  propensities  directed  against 
others,  in  a  manner  disowned  by  the  moral  sentiments,  is  essen- 
tially crime,  it  would  only  waste  time  to  demonstrate  in  words, 
that  man  has  no  ri^ht  so  to  abuse  his  propensities.  Had  the 
first  ship-load  of  kidnapf)ed  human  beings  been  brought  by  force 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  only  the  other  day,  to  labour  the  soil, 
under  the  lash  and  the  burning  sun  of  the  Antilles,  the  morality 
of  even  the  {present  age  would,  throughout  Europe,  have  been 
roused  to  an  expression  of  wonder  at  the  astounding  impudence 
of  the  crime.  Our  ^^  pious  ancestors^  took  it  more  easily  ;  and 
the  working  morality  of  their  descendants  got  so  familiar  with 
the  practice  of  the  slave-trade,  as  to  see  or  feel  no  harm  in  it; 
nay,  to  cherish  k  as  a  very  excellent  good  thing,  and,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  after  it  was  denounced,  to  clin^  to  its  gains,  and 
furiously  resist  its  abolition.  It  was  one  of  uie  most  cheering 
proofs  of  the  commencement  of  that  civilization  and  that  mercy, 
which  our  ancestors  knew  not,  that  Benevolence  and  Conscien- 
tiousness finally  triumphed,  and  the  slave-trade,  always  a  crime, 
was  at  last  written  down  in  our  statute-book  a  felony.  But  it 
00  obviously  followed,  as  a  corollary  from  the  abolition  principle, 
that  colonial  slavery  is  the  tree  of  which  the  slave-trade  was  the 
root,  that  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  abolition  of  the  prac- 
tice of  stealing  the  African,  was  the  consciousness  that  the 
retention  of  him  and  of  his  children  in  servitude  would  be  ex- 
posed as  having  a  criminal  origin,  vitiating,  ab  initio^  the  pre- 
tended right  of  property.  Never  was  guilty  fear  better  founded. 
The  thief  dreads  conviction  because  of  its  consequence  of  resti- 
tution, as  well  as  punishment ;  and  we  are  not  aware,  that  the 
friends  of  the  injured  African,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament, 
ever  dreamed  oi  compounding  the  slave-trade  felony  by  any 
jdedge,  express  or  implied,  to  spare  the  slavery  itself,  or  to  give 
us  a  pretence,  that  if  we  should  prudentially  quit  our  grasp  of 
the  slave-trade,  we  might  keep,  and  torture,  and  over-labour  the 
slave  at  our  pleasure.     Our.  crime  of  taking  follows  out  to  its 

*  The  loes  by  slaves  worked  to  death,  is  facetiously  called  '^  the  under. 
ground  socounr*  in  the  West  IniUes. 
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most  distant  consequences  the  keeping  and  using  the  plunder. 
No  length  of  time,  or  change  of  public  feeling,  can  create  a  right 
in  us  either  to  the  ori^nally  kidnapped  Negro,  or  to  his  remotest 
progeny.  The  enslaving  of  every  new-born  infant  is  a  fresh 
crime,  without  shadow  of  either  present  or  hereditary  right ;  the 
retention  in  bonds,  for  a  moment,  of  the  adult,  is  a  criminal  act 
of  violence,  however  remote  his  generation  may  be  from  that  of 
his  stolen  ancestor.  This,  when  stated  in  the  abstract,  is  not 
denied  by  any  rational  being.  Colour  can  make  no  moral  dif* 
ference.  There  is  the  same  absence  of  right  in  the  white  to  en* 
slave  the  black,  as  there  would  be  in  the  startling  converse  of 
the  relation,  supposing  that  some  sable  merchant  of  Hayti  were 
to  freight  a  slave-ship  to  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes,  and  succeed  in 
kidnapping  any  of  the  white  assertors  of  a  right  of  property 
in  stolen  human  beings,  that  might  chance  to  come  readiest  for 
a  landing  in  the  night,  and  re-embarkation  with  the  property 
before  morning  i  No  length  of  time,  or  succession  of  genera- 
tions, would  legalize  such  an  acquisition.  In  its  very  nature* 
therefore,  our  Colonial  Slavery  is  destined  to  be  abolished,  as  a 
barbarism  which  civilization  disowns  and  condemns,  as  an  impe- 
rative sacrifice  to  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments.  On 
the  principles  now  reliea  upon,  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  the 
Negro  is  treated  with  glaring  injustice  by  the  privilege  proposed 
for  him  of  purchasing  his  own  manumission.  At  whose  expense 
soever  he  is  freed,  it  must  not  be  at  his  own. 

The  next  point  of  the  controversy  which  we  should  like  to 
see  phrenologically  tested,  is  the  actual  condition  and  treatment 
of  the  colonial  slave.  A  distinction  occurs  here.  It  is  the  coun- 
try as  much  as  the  planters  that  must  bear  the  reproach  of  the 
tnstiihdion  and  eocietence  of  slavery  ;  but  the  whole  responsibill" 
ty  of  the  trecUmeni  of  the  slaves  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
rest  with  their  masters  on  the  spot.  If  our  strictures  on  slavery 
are  severe,  they  are  self-reproaches ;  but  we  canhot  consent  to 
share  the  additional  crime  of  direct  everyday  cruelty.  It  is  of 
great  moment  in  the  question  of  melioration  and  mitigation, 
to  keep  steadily  in  mind,  that  the  slave-holders,  to  a  ma6,  claim 
the  merit  of  treating  the  N^roes  not  only  fairly,  but  kindly, 
liberally,  and  generously,— -like  cliildren  more  than  servants. 
Even  those  who  give  up  as  untenable  the  abstract  right,  tell 
you,  that  the  conditbn  is  a  mere  name,  amply  compensated  by 
as  much  and  as  good  food,  clothing,  and  lodgmg,  and  as  mode* 
rate  labour,  and  us  much  holiday,  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  most  fa- 
voured of  the  English  peasantry.  How  the  Jhct  stands  is  well 
known  to  every  member  of  the  British  community,  who  ever 
employs  himself  in  reading  on  public  affairs.  Some  colonial 
proprietors  have  earned,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  patriarchal  title 
of  fathers  to  their  daves,  though  even  tender  mercies  are  severe 
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in  the  colonies ;  but  the  slaves  of  by  far  the  gfeater  number 
are  treated  cruelly,  on  commercial  system,  the  most  unfeeling  of 
all  systems;  they  are  notoriously  laboured  in* a* manner  and 
degree  inconsistent  with  health  and'average  longevity*; ^  severely 
and  often*  cruelly  ponished' to  extoift  that  excessive' efxerti<>n ; 
while  their  food  is'CateulAted  down  to  the  least  quantity  of  the 
cheapest  edible  matter,  with  very  little  regard  to^uality,  that  can 
keep  soul  and  body  togertier ;  their  clothing,  t6o,  is  scanty^  and 
lodging  no  better.  Volumes  of  parliamentary  evidence* leave  no 
doubt  of  all  this;  and  Mr  Jeremie  follows  it  up,  a  eonfirming 
witness,  with  the  best  opportunities  Of  observation,- and  as  to 
character  above  all  excepiion.  Over-labour  undeita  tropical  sud, 
dooUe  the  time  of  a  British  convict,  according  to  Mr  Stephefi(» 
and  this  incessant,  in  one  weary  round  6(  hopeless  and  oppresnve 
sameness,  is  a  view  of  colonial  slavery^  not  so  much  f)re85ed  on 
public  notice  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  exhibits  a  picture  of  ^ilavery 
far  more  striking,  and  that  embracing  all  the  slaves  of  the  pro- 
prietors to  whom  it  a|]fplies,  than  occasional  and  even  frequent 
cruel,  punishmeiyts,  which,  at  the  worst,  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  part, 
thougn  a  large  part,  of  the  slave  population  *. 

But,  phrenologically,  we  know  enough  of  the  human  faculties, 
of  the  average  of  their  endowment)  and  above  all,  the  present 
stage  of  their  agency,  especially  in  the  colonies,  to  be  enabled, 
the  actual  circumstances  being  given,  to  come  to  the  oonclusioo, 
thai  the  Negro  slave  cannot  be  humanely  treated  ;  that  he  must 
be»  over-wonced,  under-^ared  for,  and  crudly*  punished  by  so 
many  dave-holders  and  overseers,  as  to  constitote  ill  treatment 
the  role,  and  kindness  or  even  justice  the  exception.  It  re- 
quires much  more  careful  culture  than  society  has  yet  institu- 
tbns  for  bestowing,  to  render  the  bulk  of  men  so  w  moral  as 
to  act  habitually  from  the  higher  sentiments,  and  not  on  the 
eoDtrary  to  yield  to  undue  preponderance  of  the  lower  or  animal 
propensities.  This  is  too  true  nearer  home  than  the  colonies. 
The  propensities  which  circumstances  call  into  activity,  have,  ia 
various-  aegrees,  a  sway  in  the  society  at  large  of  the  ninetecntll 
century,  productive  of  the  greatest  evils. 

As  It  would  serve  no  beneficial  end,  but  on  the  contitart 
would  have  very  unwelcome  consequences  to  ourselves,  to  lash 
and  over-work  and  under-feed  our  fellow  men  at  home,  selfish^, 
ness  takes  other  directions  within  the  four   seas  of  Britain; 

*  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  many  of  the  lower  cUuues  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  a9  wretchedly  off  as  the  most  miserable  of  the  slaves ;  and  much 
worse  than  those  belter  cared  for.  This  is  certainly  true,  but  we  cannot  view 
it  as  a  f^und  of  justification  of  the  colonial  system,  that  there  is  misery  else* 
wheve.  Moreover,  huwever  the  Britiah  and  Irish  poor  may  be  situated  as  to 
food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  they  are  at  least  free  from  compulsory  nver-labour 
and  the  cart- whip. 

F  2 
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But  give  to  any  gentleman  or  lady  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies, . 
and  send  him  or  her  out  to  superintend  it,  and  you  will  find 
them  soon  flogging  their  slaves,  because  it  is  ^^  indispensably 
necessary;^'  over-working,  under-feeding,  under-dothing,  and 
wretchedly  lodging  them,  because  it  is  the  custom,  is  gainful, 
and  they  could  not  compete  with  other  planters  if  they  pursued 
any  other  course. 

We  all  know  the  severity  which  becomes  familiar  to  oiBcers  of 
the  army  and  navy  who  are  educated  from  their  boyhood  in  those 
systems  of  conventional  despotism ;  and  we  find  that  severity  in 
persons  possessing  at  least  so  much  benevolence  as  to  give  them, 
on  other  ocasions,  the  credit  of  humane  and  excellent  disposi-. 
tions.    The  course  of  moral  deterioration, — ^the  induration  which 
merciful  men   and  meek  women  undergo  who   settle  in   the 
GolonieS)  is  a  well  known  phenomenon.     At  first  they  shrink 
from  the  si^t  or  sound  of  the  lash ;  but  becoming  irritated  by 
the  negligence  or  perverseness  of  the  slaves,  they  are  urged  by 
their  colonial  advisers  to  try  punishment,  and  unwillingly  con- 
sent ;  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  first  experiment,  they 
repeat  it,  and  at  last  superintend  severe  punishments,  and  in  some 
instances  inflict  them  with  their  own  hands.     One  lady  told  us 
that,  from  the  utmost  horror  of  the  application  of  the  whip,  she 
became  so  familar  with  it  in  a  few  months,  that,  provoked  by 
greai  impertinence  from  a  female  N^ro,  an  adult,  sne  herself  as- 
sisted to  hold  her  until  she  received  from  another  hand  what 
the  lady  called  a  smart  domestic  chastisement.     On  another  oc- 
casion, wishing  to  save  a  Negro  waiting*maid  from  a  birch 
rod  vigorously  applied  by  her  mistress,  a  young  and  inte- 
resting married  lady,  she  reorived  a  lash  upon  her  own  arm 
that  brought  the  blood.     We  happen  to  know  another  lady 
of  unusuaUy  gentle  disposition,  who,  having  married  an  officer, 
went  with  the  regiment  to  the  West  Indies.    The  only  lodgings 
that  could  be  asssigned  to  her  were  within  hearing  of  the  lashes 
and  cries  of  the  public  flogging-house,  and  these  seemed  never 
to  cease  during  tne  day.     The  lady  endured  the  utmost  misery 
for  weeks.      By  degrees,   however,   she  became  accustomed 
to  the  horrors,  paid  them  less  and  less  attention,  and  in  a  few 
months  scarcely  heard  them  without  an  effort  to  attend  to  them. 
If  such  be  the  n^ative  effect  upon  the  mind  and  feelings  of  an 
amiable  woman,  what  may  not  tne  positive  operation  be  upon  the 
average  animal  endowment  of  male  brains  that  go  out  as  keen 
and  needy  adventurers  to  the  colonies  ?   Reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  form  probably  the  sum-total  of  their  education  ;  no 
moral  distinctions  have  ever  been  inculcated,  or  feelings  cultiva- 
ted ;  the  whole  habits  are  coarse,  selfish,  and  above  all  directed 
to  money-getting;  plunged  at  an  early  age  into  the  demoralizing 
medium,  and  all  the  prejudices  and  ignorances  of  slave  society. 
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their  animal  tendencies  of  domineering  and  revenging  are  ren- 
dered  more  active  by  example  and  indulgence ;  dbove  all,  im- 
pressed  with  the  notion  that  strictness  in  working  the  slaves,  and 
sharp  discipline  exercised  over  them,  is  the  perfection  of  an  over* 
seer,  and  nis  road  to  fortune  ;  and  practically  applying  the 
diabolical  doctrine  prevalent  in  the  colonies^  that  *^  it  is  cheaper 
to  work  slaves  out^  and  purchase  new,^  than  to  encourage  their 
increase  by  well  regulated  marriage ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  such  men  can  be,  or  at  least  will  long  continue  to  be,  even 
tolerably  indulgent  and  humane.  Bad  as  things  must  be  at  all 
times,  circumstances  may  be  conceived  that  will  render  them 
much  worse,  and  these  are  the  very  circumstances  in  which  our 
colonies  now  are.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  outcry  of 
the  colonists  that  they  are  ruined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  affairs  are  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed;  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  and  mortgaged,  in  many  cases,  to  the  full  value  of  thar 
estates,  having  bought  them  without  a  price,  with  instances  not 
a  few  of  money  paid  out,  in  place  of  returns,  to  keep  the  estate 
in  existence,  in  hope  of  better  times,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that 
in  all  the  sourness  of  disappointed  selfishness,  the  slave-holder 
will  have  any  mercy  on  his  slaves,  and  will  not  rather  work 
them  to  the  bone  to  avert  his  own  ruin ;  nay,  that  he  will  not 
sanction  the  appliance  of  greater  severity,  and  even  cruelty,  to 
enforce  the  increased  labour,  on  which,  in  bis  profound  ignorance 
of  political  economy  and  human  nature,  he  believes  his  existence 
depends. 

Our  phrenological  inference,  from  the  known  working  of  the 
{aculiies  of  man  in  given  circumstances,  that  the  slaves  must 
be  maltreated,  receives  confirmation  from  certain  extrinsic  indicia^ 
which,  however,  we  have  only  room  to  glance  at.  For  example, 
the  notoriously  fraudulent  legislation  of  the  colonial  assemblies, 
most  instructively  exposed  by  Mr  Jeremie,  the  design  of  which 
is  to  bood-wink  the  Parliament  and  people  of  England ;  the 
systematic  concealment  of  the  doings  in  the  plantations  ;  exclu- 
sion of  the  evidence  of  the  slaves  against  the  whites,  and  that 
every  where,  with  the  honourable  exception  of  Tobago  and 
Grenada ;  jealousy  of  the  eyes  of  strangers ;  resistance  to  the 
inspections,  without  notice,  of  protecting  officers ;  and,  above  all, 
the  most  ferocious  vengeance,  by  universal  colonial  consent,  di- 
rected against  the  teachers  of  religion,  who  dare  to  enter  the 
Negroes  hovel  to  learn  his  cq[>pre8sions,  console  him  in  his  afflic- 
tions, and  invite  him  to  their  chapels  that  he  may  be  enlighten- 
ed and  humanized.  Nothing  has  tended  to  stagger  the  most 
slow  of  belief  in  the  degradea  state  of  colonial  society,  thai!l  the 
composition  of  the  white  mobs  of  the  West  Indies,  for  the  legal 
purpose  of  burning  the  chapels,  and  tarring  and  feathering, 
Deating  and  bruinng,  the  persons  of  the  missionaries.     In  ad- 
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didoa  to  the  dunect  agency  of  clerks,  overaeeps,  and  drivers,  tb^lre 
is  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  magistratefi, — ^the  very 
men  who  the  hour  before  have  beeu  condemning  and  hanging 
tbe'N^;roes,  for  greatly  more  justifiable  burnings  and  violences*. 

The  difficult  questioa  of  compensation  to  the  planters  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  daves,  is  one  of  pcditioal  economy  more  than 
of  Phrenology,  unless  in  the  most-  extended  sense  of  the  latter. 
We  shall  therrfore  pass  it  over  with  merely  expressing  our  be- 
lief, that,  if  the  planter^s  loss  i&«^culated  upon  a  trial  of  time 
under  A- new  and  better  System  of  free  labour,  his  ultimate  loss, 
if,  as  is  noc  generally  admitted,  it  shall  fall  on  the  country,  will 
be  a  debt  more  easily  discharged  than  the  planters  imagine.  For 
0ne  item  of  bis  loss  the  slave-holder  can  claim  no  compensation ; 
namely,  the  differ^Kse,  under  a  system  of  mitigation,  between 
the  returns  of  exces^ve  and  of  moderate  labour,  and  between 
the  cost  of  poor  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  and  of  these 
necessaries  oi  life  .  adequately  supplied.  This .  is  the  slave* 
bolder^s  own  account,  not  the  country^s.  He  cannot  claim  in« 
demnificatioos  for.  losing  what  it  was  absolute  wrong  to  gain ; 
of  which  wrong  the  very  compensation  he  claims  would  be 
the  measure :  Besides^  inasmuch  as  the  slave-holder  beasts  that 
all  is,  and  has  always  been  right  on  this  head,  he  is  committed, 
and  must  make  good  his  engagement,  and  redeem  his  own*  pledge, 
without  being  paid  for  ddng  so. 

Thefonmcbof  this  great  question  which  treats  of  the  time 
and  mode  of  the  annihilation  of  colonial  slavery ,-»that  annihil&. 
tion  being  at  the.same  time  oertaio,-— -we  must  also  pass  by  with 
»  single  word.  This  inquiry,  too,  is  full  of  difficulty,*  and  we 
^entu«e  an  opinbn  upon  it  with  due  diffidence,  i^irst.  We 
should  dread  immediate  simultaneous  emancipation  of  800,000 
Negroes,  as  dissolving  the  whole  fabric  of  colonial  society,  driv- 
ins  .the  wiiites  from  Uie  country,  leaving  the  Negro  population, 
who; are  habituated  to  pupillage,  utterly  unfit  to  provide  for 
themselvesi,  and  liable,  'from  the  mere  impulses  of  their  animal 
natufe  in  extreme  privation,  to  resort  to  mutual  extermination. 
The  ailment  has  never  weighed  with  us  that  we  have  no  right 
to  continue  the  ^  slaveys  fetters  one  hour.  Abstractly  we  have 
not.  Abstractly  I  have  no  right  to  bold  a  person  fast  against 
his  will,  although  he  would  sink  in  the  sea  and  be  drowned  if  I 
should  quithim*  But  when,  in  addition,  I  have  myself  unjust- 
ly and  violently  brought  him  into  his  dangerous  porition,  I  am 
not  only  entitled  but  bound  to  hold  him  fast^  in  spite  of  bis 

*  Mr  Knibb,  one  of  the  persecuted  missionaries  of  Jamaica,  has  within  this 
few  days  produced  a  considerable  sensation  in  Edinburgh,  by  a  speech  of 
much  impressiveness  delivered  by  him  at  a  public  meeting.  He  averred,  and 
challenged  the  whole  of  Jamaica  to  prove  the  contrary,  that  the  Negro  mem. 
bers  of  the  missionary  congregations  did  not  join  in  the  insurrection,  but  de- 
fended  their  masters*  property. 
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right  to  inttaot  freedom,  till  I  replace  him  od  the  safe  footing 
from  which  I  at  first  took  him,  that  then  and  there  I  may  set 
him  free.  Farther,  we  dread  the  effects  of  the  partial  manu- 
misflioos,  of  what  is  called  the  gradual  system  of  emancipation. 
Slavery  and  free  labour  cannotefficiently  co-exist.  The  planters 
would  ding  to  slave-labour  to  the  last,  and  disoouri^  the  eman- 
cipated Negroes,  who  would  lapse  into  idleness,  listlessness,  and 
vagabondism;  wlvie  the  Negroes  not  yet  emancipated  would  every 
day  become  more  impatient  of  their  bonds,  and  more  valueless 
as  labourers.  There  would  neither  be  freeJabour  nor  slave-la^ 
hour.  In  respect  to  the  earlier  onandpated,  there  amid  be  no 
previous  preparation  for  freedom,  and  there  would  be  none  in 
raspect'to  the  latter.  What  we  should  suggest  would  be  what 
we  may  call  postponed  simukaneoua  emandpation.  That  is,  that 
the  L^siature  should  forthwith,  by  one  act,  abolish  slavery  pro- 
spectively, to  take  effect  with  regard  to  the  whole  slave  popular 
tion  in  the  colonies  on  a  day  certain  at  the  end  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty.  The  same  act  then  to 
proceed  to  a  well  arranged  system  of  mitieatory  and  meliora- 
ting enactments,  which  would  render  the  mtcrim  condition  of 
the  slave  comfortable,  and  insure  Us  improvement,  and  prepara- 
tion  for  freedom  *.  Mr  Jeremie  su^esta  a  repeal  of  all  the 
laws  touching  colonial  slavery^  acd  the  substitution  of  one  sta- 
tute for  its  future  regulation.  The  author  of  an  able  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  No*  109,  protests  against  such  a  statute, 
as  legalizing  slavery.  We  join  in  this  feeling  most  cordially  ; 
but  we  should  think  that  our  suggested  abolition  with  a  post* 
poned  operation,  is  at  least  an  escape  from  the  reproach  or  the 
positive  sanction  of  slavery,  stiU  more  of  the  institution  of  it. 
The  grand  positive  act  of  our  statute  would  be  abolition,  while 
all  Its  subordinate  enactments  would  be  direct  provisions  for  the 
Negroes  benefit  and  wellbdng  tiU  the  appointed  day  of  his  com- 
plete deliverance. 

We  come  now  to  an  inquinr^  especially  phrenological,  name- 
ly, the  capadty  of  the  Negro  lor  freedom,-— the  grounds  for  ex- 
pecting that,  after  the  preparatory  interval  whicn  we  have  sug- 
gested, he  will  resort  to  free  labour  tor  .his  own  support,  and 
Harmonise  with  the  new  order  oi  colonial  society. 
'  The  enemies  of  emandpation  commit  the  common  error  in 
logic  of  proving  too  much  on  this  point.  The  Negro  is  an  in^* 
ferior  bemg,  they  say,  whose  freedom  would  be  a  compound  of 
sloth,  anarchy,  and  plunder.;  he  would  be  alternately  a  sluggard 
and  a  wild  beast,  till  the  white  population  were  driven  out  or 
exterminated,  and  each  colony  presented  another  St  Domingo. 

*  Much  has  already  been  done  by  the  Crown  colonies,  in  the  way  of  mitiga- 
tion on  many  essential  points,  by  the  orders  in  council  we  have  already  aU 
\uded  to,  transmitted  in  November  1831. 
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If  the  Negro  were  an  inferior  being  to  the  degree  .maintained, 
it  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  he  could  drive  out  the  white  colonists, 
as  it  would  be  to  allege  that  the  horses  or  dogs  could  do  so.  If 
there  is  power  and  intelligence  to  combine  and  overcome,  there 
is  power  and  intelligence  to  resort  to  free  labour,,  sufficient  mob 
tive  being  presented.  Now  we  know  phrenologically,  from 
our  opportunities  of  observing  the  Negro  brain,  that  although 
the*  average  Negro  capacity,  uitellectuai  and  moral,  is  inferior  to 
the  average  wfaite,-^r  Negro  heads  often  rise  equal,  and  oc* 
casionally  superior  to  the  average  white  endowment, — ^tbere  ia 
not  that  degree  of  inferiority  in  the  mass  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion of  the  colonies  as  to  incapacitate  for  free  labour.  But  per- 
haps the  incapacity  meant  by  the  slavery  advocates,  is  only  the 
moral  incapacity  of  unwillingness;  in  other  words,  that  no  mo- 
tive but  the  lash  will  induce  a  slave  to  labour.  Now  even  la- 
bour under  terror  of  the  lash  is  so  far  voluntary  that  it  is  de- 
siffned  and  intelligent..  The  Negro  does  work  intelligently,  for 
all  the  sugar  produced  is  the  fruit  of  his  intelligent  labour. 
The  horse  or  the  dog  could  not  have  produced  it.  The  questioa 
isy  has  the  Negro  faculties  which  can  be  excited  sufficiently,  by 
other  means  than  the  lash,  to  furnish  him  with  motive  for  at  least 
as  much  intelligent  labour  as  be  bestows  under  the  lash,,  if  not 
for  a  great  deaf  more  ?    To  begin  with  the  lowest  impulse,  hitn- 

Ser  is  an  irresistible  motive  to  the  Negro  to  exert  all  the  powers 
e  possesses.  The  necessaries  of  life,  food,  clothing,  ana  lodg- 
ing, if  the  municipal  arrangements  are  such  as  to  cut  off  all 
hope  of  obtaining  tnem  by  any  other  means,  must  be  laboured 
lor,  labour  to  the  most  slothful  being  the  lesser  evil.  To  rise  a 
step  in  the  scale  of  motives,  the  N^ro  is  notoriously  Acquisitive, 
ana  loves  accumulation.  In  thirteen  Negro  skulls  and  casts 
of  heads  in  the  museum  of  the  Phrenological  Sodety  at  Edin- 
burgh, there  is  scarcely  an  exception  in  this  development. 
Those  who  have  observed  the  slaves  in  the  plantations,  know 
well  the  eagerness  with  which  they  covet  and  receive  money,  and 
the  value  they  put  upon  the  smallest  sums ;.  and  have  borne 
witness  to  the  zeal<— the  voluntary  over-work  of  every  indivi- 
dual of  a  gang,  when  a  liberal  proprietor  occasionally  pro- 
poses prizes  for  the  best  and  most  work,  on  occasions  when  dea- 
patch  is  of  importance.  The  change  of  character  is  like  the  ef- 
fect of  magic  ;  a  Ustless,  sullen,  inefficient  working  party  become 
instantly  active,  hard  working,  and  joyous,  and  fimsh  their 
piece- work  with  the  mirth  and  song  of  our  hay-makers  or  bar-* 
vestireapers.  The  N^o  has  other  faculties  to  which  to  appeals 
In  all  the  heads  in  the  Museum,  Love-of  Approbation  is  largely 
developed  :  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  vanity  of  the  Negro, 
even  in  liis  degradation,  is  manifested  to  a  ludicrous  degree :  he 
k>ves  distinction  and  praise,  and  is  fond  of  dress  and  finery^ 
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which  he  viU  make  great  exertions  to  obtain.  What  a  fund  of 
motive  in  this  one  faculty  !  Benevolence  is  well  marked  in 
most  of  the  specimens,  the  faculty  which  moves  to  exertion  in 
return  for  kindness ;  and  a  combination  of  thb  fedins  with 
Veneration — large  in  them  all — ^for  intellectual  and  moral  supe* 
riority  in  the  whites,  and  no  excess  of  Combativeness  and  De- 
structiveness,  with  very  large  Cautiousness,  sefems  to  affi>rd  a 
reaisonable  guarantee  against  all  violence  and  vengeance,  which  is 
not  elicited  by  ill  usage  and  tyranny. 

One  defect  the  Ne^ro  shares  with  all  barbarous  tribes  of  the 
human  species,  namely,  an  under  endowment  of  Conscientious- 
ness. In  different  degrees  of  deficiency  we  have  noticed  this 
development,  we  may  say  in  all  the  Negro  heads  which  have 
eome  under  our  observation.  But,  as  practical  phrenoicmsts, 
we  wish  we  could  say,  that  a  much  better  endowment  of  this 
valuable  moral  faculty  were  universal  among  Europeans ;  we 
wish  we  could  find  it  m  France, — in  Ireland,^-nay,  within  the 
boundaries  of  Great  Britain !  Yet  it  has  not  been  found  thai, 
with  a  rather  prevalent  deficiency  in  this  particular  in  the  great 
mass  of  our  own  population,  there  is  any  want  of  free  labourers 
in  this  country.  The  Celtic  head,  especially  as  exhibited  i» 
Ireland,  is  perhapa-the  most  deficient  in  Europe  in  the  faculty 
in  question ;  yet  our  farmers  know  that  move  willing  or  better 
labourers  do  not  enter  their  harveat^elds  than  the  Insli  reapers. 
This  argument  against  the  Negroes,  bv  the  way,  we  woula  ad- 
vise their  present  proprietors  to  avoid,  seeing  that  the  current 
irony  of  '*  the  morality  of  the  AntiUes,^  is  certainly  not  ap- 
plied to  the  black  population. 

The  general  size  of  the  Negro  head  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Hindoo  or  Brazil  Indian ;  and  although  there  is  a  consider* 
able  preponderance  of  animalism,  there  is  moral  and  intellectual 
endowment  enou&^h  to  direct  that  very  animalism  to  active  and 
efiicient  manual  labour,  above  which  sphere  of  usefulness  we 
grant  that  the  majority  of  Negroes  are  not  at  present  fitted  to 
rise.  In  community  with  whites,  they  must  continue  long  to 
be  the  inferior  and  labouring  class ;  for  there  is  an  aristocracy 
of  Nature^s  establishing  in  favour  of  the  whites,  not  of  mere 
colour,  but  of  superior  brain. 

In  some  Negroes  we  have  seen  the  knowing  faculties  with 
Constructiveness  so  large  as  to  have  promised  something  above 
mere  labour,  a  considerable  degree  of  mechanical  skill.  We 
have  been  assured  by  persons  familiar  with  the  colonies  that 
expert  artificers  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  Negroes ;  and 
we  have  just  heard  from  a  gentleman  from  Caraccas,  that  the 
emancipation  of  their  slaves  by  the  Columbians,  while  it  has  A 

furnished  an  ample  supply  of  free  labourers,  has  produced  a  ' 

great  number  of  clever  workmen  and  mechanics.     We  ' 

I 
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beard  fmorn  mauiy  persons  who  have  known  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  Cape,  and  the  Mauritius,  that  they  have  seen 
much  ability  and  skill  among  them.  In  most  of  the  speeimens 
in  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  the  organ  of  Individuality  is  large, 
as  also  are  Size,  Weight,  and  Constructiveness.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary  (or  our  purpose  to  ascend  so  hiffh  as  the  talented  Ig- 
natius Sancho,  the  Negro  friend  of  Garrickand  Sterne,  for  sudh 
instances  are  beyond  our  object,  which  is  taestaUish  N^ro  ca- 
pacity for  free  manual  labour ;  but  snch  instances,  it  must  be 
remembered,  could  not  occur  in  a  race  of  beings  deddedly  in* 
ferior  to  the  white  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degrte. 

To  the  natural  capacity  of  the  Negroes,  we  are  to  add,  on 
our  plan,,  ten  or  more  years  of  preparatory  edupation.  This 
will  produce  its  most  nparked  e£PectB  on  the  youn^,  who  will  be 
men  when  emancipated.  Infant  education  would  tell,  in  the 
next  generation,  on  the  Colonial  Negroes ;  and  Mr  Wilder8(nn 
(Hice  offered  to  devote  himself  to  its  introduction.  We  may  aL 
so  estimate  the  intermediate  gradual  adaptation  of  their  system  to 
the  inevitable  event  of  simultaneous  Negro  freedom,^  which  the 
proprietors  will  be  £orced  for  their  own  interest  to  adopt,  by  trials 
of  free  laboury^^-a  fair  subject  of  a  bounty,— and. otbeo  changes 
of  plantation  economy. 

So  far  the  argument  a  pfiorij  drawn  from  the  Negio  capa- 
cities,  and  the  nature  of  things. .  But  there  are  facts  enough  to 
settle  the  question.  Negroes  «nlist with  alacrity  and  pride  into 
the  West  India  regiments,  and  make  good  soldiers.  We  find 
them  on  board  of  ship,  where  very  generally  the -cook  is  a 
Neero,  and  a  cook's  functions  require  considerable  intelligence 
ana  skill.  We  see  them  every  day  in  England  and  Scotland  in 
the  capacity  of  domestic  servants,  at  no  irauctkm  of  wages.  If 
these  are  picked  N^roes,  we  may  at  least  infer  thait  those  that 
are  left  possess  character  enough  to  perform  agricultural  labour 
for  wages.  Mr  Jeremie  adduces  a  very  interestmg  instance  of  Ne- 
gro  intelligence  and  social  character.  In  18S0  about  a  hundred 
slaves  escaped  from  Martinique  and  took  refuge  in  St  Lucia, 
where  they  became  free  under  Dr  Lushington^s  Act4  These  men 
fled  from  a  system  of  unmitigated  slavery,  like  that  which  pre. 
vailed  in  our  own  colonies  thirty  years  ago :  they  were  of  course, 
according. to  colonial  reasoning,  the  worst  fitted  for  free  labour 
or  social  cooperation.  Accorduigly  they  were  advertised  by  the 
authorities  ox  Martinique  as  *^  incendiaries,  idlers,  and  poison^ 
ers.^  Nevertheless,  of  these  some  hired  themselves  for  wages^ 
as  masons,  carpenters,  or  domestic  servants ;  while  about  twenty- 
rix  united  together,  erected  a  pottery,  divided  the  labour  most 
judiciously,  and  introduced  a  new  manufacture  into  the  colony. 
Mr  Jeremie^s  detail  of  this  incident  is  much  more  particular  than 
we  have  room  for,  and  well  worth  perusal. 
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At  the  Cape  of  iGood  Hope,  slaves,  cal]ed  Prize  Negroes^  are 
cwcasioiially  emancipated  .at  the  public  expense.  The  South 
AfricaD  Advertiser^  of  9tb  f  ebruary  1831,  says,  ^^  We  speak 
advisedly,  three  tbousasd,  pri^e  Negroes  have. received-  their 
freedom^  four  hundred  iM  one  dav,  but  not  the  least  difficulty,  or 
disorder  occurred.  Servant&found  maaters,  masters  bidredservants^ 
all  gained  homes,  aud  at  oigbt  scancely  an  idler  was  to  be  seen.^ 
. .  :Li  a  former  paper  (vol.  vii.  p^  581)  we.  gave  some  account  of 
the  coloDv  of  free  Negroes  from  America  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
called  Liberia,  a  oommuoity  that  has.  conquered^  not  territory;, 
but  peace,  and  are  living  in  a  state  of  practical  morality  and  re- 
ligion, which  more  self-satisfied  societies  would  be  considerably 
improved  by  imitating.  By  recent  accounts  from  the  odony^ 
it  appears  that  no  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  natives  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  including  some  jkings^  have  become  citizens 
of  Uiis  new  commonwealth  .*.       .      >  > 

. .  Our  informant  fromtCaraocas-f-,  assures  us  that  freed  Negroes 
in  htfl  codntry.  make: willing  and  efficient  free>' labourers^  and 
many  of  tbem  skilful  iu'tizans.  When,  in  ISS^l,  the  repuhlicaDs 
of  Columbia  promulgated  their  owui  freedom,  they  avoided  the 
immorality  as.  weH  as  .the  solecism  of  foi^tting  their  slaves. 
Immediate  emancipation  they  did  not  consider  safe,  but  a. pro* 
cess  of  gmdval  emancipation  was  instantly  commenced,  to  be 
dated,  from  their  own  deliverance..  All  children  born  sinee 
1S21  liave  bad  a  prosp^ive  freedom,  vested  in  them,,  to  be 
complete  at  a  fixea  period  when  they;  are  capable  of  free  la* 
hour,  till  which  period  they  are  maintained  by,  and  are  subject 
to  the  modified  authority  of,  the  proprietor,  of  the  mother* 
This  is  another  £>rm  of  the  certain  but  postooned  freedom 
which  we  humbly  advocate.  There  is^dso.the  interim  mitiga- 
tion. In  the>  State  of  Venezuela,  a  fund  created  from  a  ftuo- 
cession  tax,  holding  a  proportion,  like  our  own,  to  the  degree 
of  relationship,  is  entirely  devoted  to  purchasing  the  freedom 
of  the  more  deserving  slaves.  To  this  is  added  the  entire 
estates  of  persons  dying  without  heirs.  Cruelty,  established 
before  competent  tribunals,  is  punished  by  the  judicial  manu- 
mission of  the  slave  without  ransom.  "  The  laws  of  the  state,^ 
says  our  able  and  intelligent  informant,  ^^  as  well  as  the  general 
feeling  of  the  community,  arejhvourable  to  the  people  of  colour, 
and  especially  to  those  who  are  slaves ;  and  the  operation  bf 

*  We  have  heard  that  there  is  a  oonttoveny  in  America  about  the  purity 
of  the  motive  w^ich  induced  the  Americans  to  encourage  this  settlement. 
That  is  said  to  have  been  a  wish  toget  rid  of  the  most  ennghtened,  able,  and 
enterprising  of  the  free  Negroes.  We  feel  assured,  from  the  high,  moral  and 
religious  cast  of  the  American  interference  in  the  scheme,  that  this  is  a  ca- 
lumny.   But  be  the  origin  what  it  may,  the  results  are  excellent. 

t  A  gentlemau  who  has  held  important  public  situations  in  the  State 
of  Venezuela,  in  the  new  federation  of  Columbia,  and  we  hope  will  fill  yf 
higher,  for  wnich  he  is  fitting  himself  hy  several  years  residence  in  Euro 
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these  causes  has  produced  the  best  effects  on  the  coloured  po- 
pulation, who  have  shewn  themselves  worthy  of  the  kindness  and 
consideration  they  have  received,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  devoted  themselves  to  industrious  occupations.  They  have 
much  aptitude  for  the  mechanical  arts,  in  which  they  excel,  and 
many  instances  might  be  adduced,  where  they  have  evinced  at' 
tainments  of  a  superior  order,  and  have  been  able  to  take  their 
place  on  important  occasions,  along  with  the  most  able  and  in. 
telliflnent  of  their  countrymen.  In  1880,  the  number  of  slaves 
in  the  republic  of  Venezuela  did  not  exceed  28,000  persons, 
which  forms  a  small  portion  of  the  number  existing  in  that 
country  before  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  The  mea^ 
sures  of  abolition  already  alluded  to,  are  still  in  active  operation, 
and  It  is  confidently  anticipated,  that  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  hence,  there  will  be  no  slaves  in  Venezuela.^ 

When  from  this  we  turn  our  eyes  back  again  to  our  own  West 
India  islands,  some  of  them  almost  within  sight  of  Venezuela, 
our  sense  of  humiliation  is  absolutely  oppressive.  There  the 
laws  and  the  fedings  are  all  unfaxxmrable  to  the  coloured  popu^ 
lation,  which  of  course  is  debased  and  unworthy,  and  therefore 
considered  incapable  of  improvement.  But  when  we  look  at  the 
sensible  and  humane  legislation  of  Venezuela,  and  contrast  it 
with  the  mock  law-makins,  and  worse  law-executing  of  Jamaica ; 
with  the  mobbings,  the  burnings  and  demolitions  enacted  per- 
sonally by  members  of  Assembly,  magistrates,  reverend  rectors, 
and  militia  ofScers ;  the  ferocious  persecutions^  prosecutions  and 
subornations  of  perjury  *,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  crisis  is  come,  and  that  slavery  must  be  removed  from  our 
colonies,  not  <mly  for  the  credit  of  the  British  name,  but  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  civilization  of  the  white  population  themselves^ 
which,  relatively  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  is  at  a  lower  point  of 
the  scale  than  that  of  the  slaves,  with  whom  they  scarcely  deign 
to  acknowledge  a  common  nature. 

\*  Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  accounts  have  come 
from  the  Mauritius,  to  wnich  Mr  Jeremie  had  been  sent,  that 
his  arrival  created  so  great  a  ferment  among  the  slave  pro- 
prietors, as  to  induce  him,  with  the  governor's  sanction,  to  re- 
embark  and  leave  the  colony.  It  is  added  that  the  colonists 
have  resolved  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and 
declare  for  independence  f  The  independence  of  slaveholders  ! 
Slaveholders,  too,  outnumbered  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one 
by  their  slaves  !  As  was  to  be  expected,  mercy  to  thdr  slaves 
and  to  themselves  is  to  be^rc^J  on  these  colonists.  Mr  Jere- 
mie, we  learn,  is  to  return,  accompanied  by  an  additional  regi- 
ment and  a  general  officer. 

*  See  a  full  account  of  these  outrages,  perpetrated  so  lately  as  February 
and  March  last,  and  of  the  previous  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  in  the  Report 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  1832. 
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I.  The  Sti7DCkt*s  Makual  ;  being  an  Etymological  and  Explanatory 

Vocabulary  of  Words  derived  from  the  Greek.    5th  Edition. 

II.  Av  Etymological  ajtd  Explakatory  Dictiokasy  of  Words 

DERIVED  FROM  THE  Latik  ;  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Student*8  ManuaL 
3d  Edition. 

By  R.  Harrisok  Black,  LL.  D.     London,  Longman  ;  Edinburgh^ 

Adam  Black. 

When,  in  several  of  our  previous  Numbers,  we  protested 
agiunst  the  paramount  sway  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  we  did  not  deny  that  much  of  the  etymology  of 
our  own  language  mil  be  found  in  these  languages,  and  we 
reserved  a  place  for  them  in  a  complete  education.  The  ety. 
mological  use  of  the  dead  languages,  indeed,  is  generally  put 
foremost  in  the  array  of  reasons  for  the  study  of  them.  The 
author  now  before  us  has  thought,  and  we  perfectly  concur 
with  him,  that  the  etymological  advantage  may  be  obtained  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the  formal  and  protracted  study  of 
the  language,  seeing  that  nothing  more  is  needed  than  the  root 
of  each  derivative,  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  etymology,  will 
be  found  the  same  in  the  ancient  and  the  modern  language. 
The  first  volume  was  written  for  the  studies  of  a  young  female 
relative  of  the  author.  Practically,  it  has  been  found  to  render 
females,  although  not  at  all  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
expert  and  ready  etymologists,  to  exercise  them  on  the  mere 
words,  as  in  a  dictionary  or  vocabulary;  and  if  beneficial  to 
females,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  benefit  should  not  equally 
avul  the  other  sex.  This  has  been  felt,  for  a  third  edition  of 
the  Latin  volume  has  just  been  called  for,  while  the  Greek  is  in 
its  fifth ;  and  we  know  that  both  works  have  been  largely  infused, 
and  generally  without  acknowledgment,  into  schooI-lxx>ks.  With 
a  specimen,  which  we  now  add,  we  recommend  the  works  to  all 
students  of  the  English  language,  old  as  well  as  young ;  indeed 
to  all  who  relish  curious  matter  and  amusing  reading. 

WORDS  DBRIVBD  FBOM  THE  ORSSK. 

ANTHROPOS,  A»#^«rr«f,  man. 

AiirruEOFO  PHAOI,  paytt,  phag;  I  cat.     Cannibals  or  man-eaters. 

Mis-anthropy,  /Mri«,  miseo,  1  bate.     Hatred  of  mankind. 

Phil-anthropy,  fAttt,  phiieo,  I  lo^e.     Lo^e  of  maokind. 

The-anthropos,  j^«f,  tkeot,  God.    A  title  of  our  SftTiour,  being  God  and  man. 

ARCHE,  A^x^»  government— > A RCHOS,  A^«f,  a  chief. 
A-M-AECHY,  mt  Of  not,  without.     Want  of  goT«mment. 
ChiU-arch,  ;^/3UMf  1000.     A  commander  of  1000  men. 
Geof^arch,  ytntt,  genea,  a  generation.     A  chief  of  a  tribe  or  family. 
Hept-arcfay,  i«^r«,  h-epUh  seven.     A  government  under  seven  chiefs. 
Hier-archy,  i*i^«f,  h-igrott  holy.     An  ecdeaiastical  government. 
Moo-arcby,  fuftf,  monMf  one.     A  government  under  one  ehief     ^nlj-mon- 
srcfaical ;  against  governmenf  by  a  single  person. 
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Myri-archy  fAu^mt,  murjoi,  10,000.     A  commaoder  of  10,000  men« 
Olig-archy,  tfXiytff ,  o/^os,  few.    The  form  of  govemiLent  in  which  the  supreme 

power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
Patri-arch,  ir«rfi^,  paUr,  a  father.     The  ruler  of  a  family  or  tribe. 
Tptr-arch,  rtr^ttst  tetras,  four.     A  Roman  governor  over  four  provinces. 

OR  A  MA,  O^a/iUh  a  scene,  view. 

Pan-orama,  j:  from  «*«»,  /xm*  all.  A  drcvlar  painting,  having  no  apparent 
beginning  nor  end ;  from  the  centre  of  which  the  bdolder  views  distinctly 
the  several  objects  of  the  representation.— —Peri-strephic,  from  periiirepho, 
I  turn  round,  I  turn  about  (j)eri,  about,  and  ttrejthot  I  turn),  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  Panorama,  which  the  spectator  views  turning  round. 

Di-orama,  s.  This  Orama  differs  from  the  Pan-orama,  in  being  a  painting  on 
ajlat  surface.  In  viewing  the  Fanoramaf  the  spectator  is  placed,  in  appear- 
ance,  in  the  centre  of  the  object  represented,  and  thus  he  has  a  view  of  qU 
("  pan**)  around  him.  In  viewing  the  Diorama,  he  is  placed,  as  it  were, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  scene,  and  thus  he  has  a  view  acrott  or  through  that 
scene.  Hence,  I  presume,  the  inventor  of  the  term  compounded  it  of  the 
Greek  preposition  )/«,  c/ta,  through,  and  orama ;  though  from  the  circum- 
stance of  there  being  two  paintings  under  tlie  same  roof  (in  the  building  ih 
Regent's  Park),  it  has  been  supposed  the  term  is  formed  of  lif,  ifu,  twice, 
and  orama.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  several  paintings  of  the  same 
kind  were  exhibited,  each  painting  would  constitute  a  Diorama.  To  the 
first  meaning,  however,  it  must  be  confined  when  onl^  one  scene  is  repre- 
sented, as  in  an  ingenious  toy  made  at  Brussels. 

Cosm-orama»  The  exhibition  thus  named  consists  of  several  distinct  pafot- 
ings  (seen  through  a  magnifying  glass)  of  different  places  in  each  quarter 
of  the  world.     'KorfMU  cosfnos,  signifies  **  the  world.** 

The  Dictionary  of  Words  derived  from  the  Latin  is  di- 
vided into  Two  Parts.  **  In  the  Jiristy  a  list  is  given  of  Latin 
words,  to  which  is  added  all  the  English  words  derived  tliere- 
from.  Thus  one  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  many,  as  a  cluster 
of  leaves  or  flowers  is  acquired  by  only  seizing  the  stem  on 
which  they  stand.  The  object  of  the  second  part  is  to  present 
an  alphabetical  list  of  words,  with  their  etymology  and  defini- 
tions ;  and  to  point  out  the  value  of  the  prepositions  which  enter 
into  composition.  And,  in  order  to  do  this  with  more  effect,  the 
words  so  compounded  are  contrasted  with  such  as  are  synony- 
mous.*"  Our  limits  will  allow  us  to  present  only  one  example 
from  each  Part. 

AEQUALIS.  or  AEQUUS,  equal. 
Equal,   equalize,  equality,   equally,  un-equal.— 'Equ-animity.-— Co-equal.«- 
*- Equator,  equation.— >£qui-latera],  equity. -^Equi-noz,  equi^noctial. 

VIRTUE,  from  virtnSf  a  term  used  in  varions  significationa.  In  the  first  place, 
it  signifies  goodness,  whether  of  body  or  mind ;  but  most  properly,  and 
usually,  and  commonly,  valour;  for  valour  was  reckoned  among  the  an. 
cients  as  the  greatest  virtue ;  hence  it  came  to  signify  />ouvr ;  thus  we  sing 
**  the  virtues  of  plants."  These  virtues  were  understood  to  be  certain  qua- 
lities appropriated  and  inherent  in  their  constitution,  by  which  they  are 
rendered  effectual  in  the  cure  of  disease.  **  And  Jesus  imm«diately  knew 
that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him."  See  Mark  v.  36.  See  also  Luke  vi.  19, 
and  viii.  46.  [Thj  word  virtue,  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  above  pas- 
sage, is  rendered  by  Ivfmfui  (dunamis),  which  signifies  power.] 

From  this  sense  of  the  term  virtue  have  arisen  the  adjective  mttual  and 
the  adverb  virtuaUy,  **  Virtual,**  says  Johnson,  <*  means,  having  the  efli- 
cacy  without  the  senftible  or  material  part."  Thus  we  may  say,  brandy  or 
pepper  nre  virtuttUtf  or  potentially  hot,  not  that  they  are  actually  hot  as 
boiliu'i  water,  but  they  produce  the  sensation  of  heat.  Virtue^  in  its  more 
restrained  sense,  is  used  to  signify  a  habit  or  prinoiple,  or  doing  well. 

Moralists  usually  distinguish  four  principal,  or,  as  they  are  usually  c/illed, 
Cardinal  Virtuesy  namely,  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance. 
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NOTICES. 

Edikbvkoh. — ^The  Phrenological  Society  held  its  first  meeting  this  ses- 
sion on  Thursday,  15th  November,  in  Clyde  Street  Hall.  The  following 
donations  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  voted  to 
the  respective  donors:— Two  Pi^rsee  Skulls;  Skull  of  a  Hottentot;  and 
Skulls  of  two  Roe^bucks  (male  and  female),  and  of  two  Grev-bucks  (male  and 
female).  Presented  by  Dr  Mackintosh.— 'Six  Skulls  from  the  ancient  Ceme- 
tery of  'St  Giles,  Edinbuivh,  found  in  September  1832,  in  digging  the  foun- 
dation of  the  New  Court  Kooms  on  the  south  side  of  the  Parliament  Square^ 
Planted  by  Charles  Madaren,  Esq.— Tb^rie  des  Ressemblances ;  ou  £ssai 
niilosophique  sur  les  moyens  de  determiner  les  Dispositions  phy^ues  et 
morales  des  Animauz,  d'apres  les  analogies  de  Formes,  de  Robes,  et  de 
Couleurs.  Par  le  Chevalier  de  Gama  Auchado.  Paris,  1831.  Presented 
by  the  Author. — Journal  de  la  Soci^t^  Phr^nologloue  de  Paris,  No.  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Publishers. — Two  Peruvian  Skulls,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arica.  Presented  by  James  Steel,  Esq.  of  H.  M.  S.  Volage. — Chiuese  SkuU, 
taken  from  a  body  in  the  native  dress,  found  floating  in  a  Chinese  river. 
Presented  by  William  Scott,  Esq.  Surgeon,  H.E.  I.  C.  S. 

liOKDox.— 'We  observe  from  the  prospectus  of  the  London  Institution, 
that  four  lectures  on  Phrenology  are  to  be  delivered  there  by  Mr  J.  L.  Le- 
vison,  on  Wednesday  the  5th  of  December,  and  the  three  succeeding  Wednes- 
days, at  one  o'clock. 

Dr  SpvitzHEix  was  lecturing  in  Boston,  United  States,  in  October.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  our  American  friends,  as  well  as  from  himself^ 
an  account  of  his  reception  and  progress  in  the  New  World. 

Pakis. — Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Paris  24th  August  1832,  from  Dr r 

to  Dr  Robert  Spittal,  Edinburgh. — Yesterday  I  was  present  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Society  here,  and  was  very  much  pleased  in- 
deed. The  Vice-President  Las  Cases,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu. 
ties,  made  a  very  neat  opening  address,  in  which  he  alluded  particularly  to 
the  Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh  and  Dr  Combe,  and  held  up  Great 
Britain,  in  which  there  are  twenty -three  Phrenological  Societies,  as  a  pat- 
tern to  France,  in  which  there  are  only  two.  We  had  then  a  very  good  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  by  the  Secretary  Casimir  Broussais. 
Next  followed  a  most  excellent  demonstration,  and  application  of  the  gene- 
ral  principles  of  Phrenology,  illustrated  by  casts  and  skulls,  both  of  men  and 
the  inferior  animals,  by  Dr  Foissac  A  paper  by  M.  Appert,  on  the  appU- 
cation  of  Phrenology  to  the  amelioration  or  criminals,  came  next  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  business  was  concluded  by  a  phrenological  notice  by  Dr  Corbi^re. 
There  were  nearly  300  ladies  and  gentlemen  present,  and  the  meeting  went 
off  very  weU. 

PomTSHOUTH.-— We  learn  from  the  Hampshire  Advertiser,  of  20th  Octo- 
ber 1832,  that  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  that  month,  the  members  of  the  Hamp. 
abire  Phrenological  Society,  and  their  friends,  held  a  second  meeting  at  the 
Council  Chamber,  Old  Town-Hall,  Portsmouth,~J.  E.  Atkins,  Esq.,  in  the 
diair.  A  lecture  on  the  principles  of  Phrenology  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr  J.  R.  Stebbing;  affer  ivhich  Dr  Mahony,  Mr  Tich  bourne,  and  Mr 
Hay,  severally  addressed  the  meeting,  and  related  many  facts  favourable  to 
the  science,  arising  firom  trials,  made  by  the  sceptical,  of  the  skill  of  various  of 
its  professors. 

AvTi-PamsKOLOGiCAL  FACT,~^^^  Reader,  when  /  was  a  child,  it  was  not 
Gall,  but  some  other  galling  Phrenologist,  who,  seizing  one  of  the  protuberan- 
ces of  my  reverend  head,  thank  heaven  it  was  not  my  nose,  deliberately  told  iny 
aunt  Josephine,  that  the  said  bump  contained  the  organ  of  Matrimony.  Now, 
mff  aunt,  not  being  deep  in  the  science,  as  deliberateTy  replied,  that  she  did  not 
believe  in  any  organ  but  the  organ  of  Music ;  whereat  the  good  man,  no  way 
discouraged,  immediately  commenced  feeling  for  the  said  oigan.  Indeed,  Sir, 
cried  /,  somewhat  impatiently ;  indeed.  Sir,  /  have  got  no  more  bumps,  and 
/  should  not  have  had  that,  only  /  fell  down  yesten^y  and  knocked  my  head 
against  the  table.    My  aunt  Josephine  laughing  aloud,  the  phrenologist  was 
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disconcerted,  and  /,  glad  of  the  opportunity,  escaped  from  the  room.**..^a«r 
Years'  Retidenee  in  Ute  Wett  Indies*    By  F.  W*  N,  Bayley, 

Loo-Choo  Heads— -The  foUowins  is  an  extract  from  the  narratire  of  Cap. 
tain  Beechy  *8  voyage,  p.  483.  "  Mr  Collie  (surgeon  of  the  Blossom)  in  his  joiur* 
nal  has  given  a  phrenological  description  of  the  heads  of  several  Loo-Chooans 
which  he  examined  and  measured,  in  which  proportions,  he  thinks,  the  lovers  of 
that  science  wiil  find  much  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
people.  The  article,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  I 
only  mention  the  circumstance  that  the  information  ma^  not  be  lost.**  What 
has  become  of  the  *^  article**  here  mentioned  ?  If  Captam  Beechy  thought  it 
not  worth  inserting  in  his  book,  why  should  it  not  be  sent  for  publication  in 
our  own  Journal,  if  nobody  else  will  print  it  ?  The  observations  of  so  excel- 
lent a  phrenologist  as  our  friend  Mr  Collie  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable,  espe- 
cially on  so  interesting  a  sul^ject  as  this. 

Educatiox  of  tbe  Middle  Classes.— In  our  last  Number,  we  printed 
*^  Proposal  for  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Natural  History,— Chemi8try,-..and 
Phrenology  combined  with  Physiology,*'  issued  by  a  body  of  the  students 
who  had  attended  Mr  Combe*s  summer  Lectures  on  Phrenology.  Having 
subsequently  ascertained  that  their  scheme  was  very  generally  approved  of, 
and  would  be  supported  by  a  number  of  the  merchants  and  others  of  the 
middle  classes  of  the  community,  the  prf>iectors,  in  September,  proceeded  ac* 
tively  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  Lectures,  and  witli  complete 
success.  A  preliminary  meeting  of  between  200  and  300  of  the  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  male  and  female,  was  held  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms  on  the 
S9th  October,  when  the  Report  of  the  interim  committee  was  read,  detailing 
their  proceedings,  and  explaining  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Lectures ; 
and  a  committee  was  then  appointed  for  carrying  the  measure  into  effect  s 
Dr  Murray  accordingly  now. leotuvcN. on  Chemistry  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms^ 
on  Monday  and  Tliursday  evenings^  and  on  Geology,  on  the  Wednesday 
evenings,  at  \  past  8  o*clock,  to  large  classes ;  while  Mr  Combe  lectures  on 
Phrenology,  in  Clyde  Street  HaD,'on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  st  the 
same  hour,  to  a  crowded  audience.  In  the  first  week  of  the  Lectures,  upwards 
of  L.  150  had  been  received  for  tickets,  and,  as  these  were  necessarily  limited, 
it  was  obvious,  from  the  demand,  that  the  whole  would  be  very  speedily  dis- 
posed o£ 

In  September,  also,  a  Memorial  was  prepared,  and  widely  circulated,  by 
the  young  men  in  the  employment  of  the  Merchants  and  other  Shopkeepers 
in  Edinburgh,  and  from  which  Che  following  extract  has  been  taken : — 

**  Respectfully  Shetaethy~~That  the  very  late  hours  to  which  places  of  mer- 
cantile business  are  kept  open  in  this  city,  has  been  a  grievance  lon^  and 
iustly  complained  of,  particularly  by  the  grocers  ; — so  great  a  degree  ol  bodi- 
ly and  mental  exertion  being  not  only  injurious  to  health,  but  preventing 
the  young  men  acquiring  that  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  so  neces. 
aary  to  constitute  them  useful  members  of  society,  ana  to  enable  them  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing  intelligence  of  other  classes  of  the  com. 
munity.  That  confiding  in  your  desire  for  their  improvement,  both  as  re- 
spects their  moral  and  physical  condition,  and  wishing  to  secure  to  them- 
selves that  consideration  in  society,  of  which  their  want  of  opportunity  to 
obtain  knowledge  commensurate  with  that  of  other  classes  threatens  to  de- 
prive  them,  your  memorialists  beg  respectfully  to  propose.  That  frnm  and 
after  October  8th,  the  hour  of  shutting  the  shops  of  the  drapers,  mercers, 
hosiers,  hatters,  jewellers,  ironmongers,  booksellers,  stationers,  &c.  &c.  be 

8  o*clock  p.  M.,  and  the  grocers,  tea  and  spirit  merchants,  tobacconists,  &c. 

9  o*clock  p.  M,.  Saturdays  excepted.**  This  request  having  been  very  properly 
granted,  a  considerable  number  of  the  young  men  have  enrolled  themselves 
at  the  School  of  Arts  for  instruction  in  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Natural 
Philosophy  $  not  a  few  have  joined  the  evening  classes  for  French  and  Latin, 
taught  upon  a  popular  and  improved  plan  by  Mr  Blaclc,  late  English  tutor 
to  the  Duke  ofBordeaux ;  the  circulating  and  other  public  libraries  in  town 
have  received  a  considerable  accession  of  memben ;  and,  lastly,  many  both  of 
the  masters  and  men,  with  their  wives  and  families,  attend  Dr  Murray's  and 
JIdr  Combe*8  lectures. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR,  ON  THE  RELATION  BETWEE 
CEREBRAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  TENDENCY  TO 
PARTICULAR    PURSUITS  ;  — AND   ON  THE    HEADS    OF 
BOTANISTS. 

Sib, — Many  persons,  having  a  slight  knowledge  of  Phrenology, 
expect  the  cultivators  of  that  science  to  decide  on  the  favourite 
studies,  or  particular  pursuits  and  accomplishments  of  others,  by 
a  simple  inspection  of  their  heads.  It  occasionally  happens, 
also,  that  thev  who  have  really  studied  it  fall  into  the  same 
error,  and  boldly  pronounce  judgment  on  such  points,  until 
taught  by  repeated  failure,  that  development  of  brain  is  not  an 
index  to  specific  actions  *.  I  have  known  a  phrenologist  tell  one 
person  that  he  was  "  fond  of  hunting,""  another,  that  he  ^^  rode 
at  a  devil  of  a  pace,""  a  third,  that  he  was  ^'  addicted  to  the  use 
of  artificial  stimulus  ;""  assumptions  founded  on  great  Destruc- 
tiveness,  with  a  generally  large  development  of  the  animal  or- 
gans in  the  three  individuals*  Nevertheless,  the  Jbrtune-ieller 
was  wrong  in  each  instance.  Had  he  known  previously,  that 
an  individuiil  did  like  hunting  and  hard-riding,  such  a  develop- 
ment  of  braia  might  with  perfect  truth  anoT  consistency  have 
been  looked  upon  as  explanatory  of  the  tastes.  I  have  also 
'  heard  a  gentleman  told,  on  the  ground  of  large  Eventuality, 
that  he  was  fond  of  history  and  biography,  whereas  he  cared 

*  Gall  and  Spurzbeim,  and  the  later  phrenological  irriters,  are  careful  to 
warn  their  readers  agunat  this  mistalce.— Editor. 
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little  about  them,  but  was  a  zealous  chemical  experimenter. 
This  taste  equally  admitted  of  explanation,  by  the  large  size  of 
the  organ  mentioned ;  the  error  lay  in  the  substitution  of  a  par- 
ticular direction  in  lieu  of  the  essential  power.  Unfortunately  too 
many  examples  of  similar  failures  might  be  cited,  sufficiently 
discouraging  to  one  commencing  his  phrenological  studies,  and 
looked  on  as  so  many  ^*  antiphrenological  facts^  by  those  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  science,  or  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
difference  between  an  inherent  power  and  the  particular  appli- 
cation or  activity  of  it  *.  Not  a  few  persons  err  from  the  latter 
drcumstance. 

The  misconceptions  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  phrenolo- 
gical evidence,  drawn  from  organization,  which  are  thus  spread 
abroad,  materially  retard  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  cause 
it  to  be  rejected  by  minds  to  which  a  clearer  knowledge  of  it 
would  impart  the  highest  gratification,  and  prove  in  the  greatest 
degree  useful.  In  Phrenology,  as  in  Medicine,  Political  Economy, 
or  any  of  the  higher  departments  of  science,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  those  little  conversant  with  the  particular  subject,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  errors  of  individuals  and  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  science  itself.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  one  in  our  own 
day,  and  the  others  for  centuries  past,  regarded  as  butts  against 
which  every  witling  is  at  liberty  to  discharge  his  small  arrows, 
though  his  own  or  nis  auditor^s  ignorance  constitutes  their  only 
force. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  wish  to  deny,  that  in  many  cases  of  ex- 
cessive or  defective  development  in  certain  organs,  the  old  quo- 
tation ^^  poeta  nasciturf  non  fiT  is  strictly  correct  in  other 
things  besides  poetry  ;  yet  I  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  a 
still  greater  number  tend  to  verify  the  equally  familiar  maxim, 
^^  just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined  f.**^     In  the  lat- 

*  The  capacitj  of  fullj  estimatiog  this  difference  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  marked  and  most  important  characteristics  of  j^ilotophieal  minds ;  but 
Phrenoloi^,  in  its  present  state,  affords  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  it. 
This  capabilitv  is  strongly  manifested  in  the  writinffs  of  Franklin,  Sterae, 
Bacon,  and  Voltaire ;  less  so  in  those  of  Cullen,  filackstone,  Hume,  and 
Cowper;  and  still  less  in  the  works  of  Mason  Good,  Coke,  and  the  poet 
Thomson* 

t  This  remark  holds  good  only  where  there  is  a  pretty  equal  development 
of  all  the  organs.  If  any  particular  group  be  in  excess^  eitlier  of  magnitude 
or  deficiency,  the  benders  of  the  twig  will  discover,  by  experience,  that  it  is 
a  very  difilcult  task  to  give  it  an  incunation  opposite  to  nature.  Phrenology 
shews  the  relative  proportions  of  the  organs. — £i>itor* 

[In  answer  to  this  note  by  the  Kditor,  I  may  add  as  an  explanation,  that 
an  inclination  oppotUg  to  nature  was  not  intended.  Such  would  imply  the 
creation  of  a  power  greater  than  nature,  and  the  attempt  be  a  gross  absurdity. 
The  principle  contended  for  is  merelv,  that  nature  admits  of  various  iodiua- 
tions  in  her  young  twigs,  and  that  tnese  inclinations  may  be  different  from 
the  direction  which  the  tfdgs  vould  have  taken  if  left  untouched.  Example : — 
Form,  Individuality,  Eventuality,  Locality,  Language,  and  Construct! veness 
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ter  cases,  organic  development  will  never  enable  us  to  say,  posi- 
tively, in  what  direction  the  twig  is  bent ;  though  it  may  tell  lis 
distinctly  enough  in  what  direction  the  latter  might  or  might 
not  have  been  so  guided.  The  two  circumstances,  chiefly  in* 
strumental  in  preventing  this  certainty,  are  widely  different  id 
their  origin,  though  tending  to  the  same  result.  The  one  arises 
from  the  nature  and  constitution  of  our  brain  and  its  functions ; 
the  powers  or  faculties  being  few  and  simple,  their  applications 
many  and  varied.  The  other  ^at  source  of  error  m  predi- 
cating particular  tastes  or  pursuits,  originates  in  the  nature  and 
objects  of  those  pursuits.  Games  may  be  played,  sciences  may 
be  studied,  the  routine  business  of  life  may  be  carried  on  in 
very  different  methods.  It  thus  happens,  that  while  we  seldom 
know  any  man^s  pursuits  or  stuaies  from  the  form  of  his 
head  *,  yet  being  told  of  these,  we  may  commonly  decide  on 
the  department  of  a  science  preferred  and  succeeded  in,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  studied.  For  this  purpose, 
however,  it  is  requisite  that  we  have  some  idea  of  the  science 
signified,  else  our  own  ignorance  of  its  bearings  and  objects  may 
still  cause  error. 

Without  quitting  the  history  of  our  own  science,  may  we  not 
find  abundant  illustrations  of  these  sources  of  error  to  the  igno- 
rant or  the  careless  ?  Who,  on  seeing  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
as  unknown  strangers,  could  have  said,  *^  There  are  two  phreno- 
logibts  ?^  Assuredly  no  one.  We  might  have  a  strong  impres- 
sion, that  if  presented  to  them,  it  would  then  be  relished  ;  but 
we  could  go  no  farther  towards  positive  assertion.  Who,  on  - 
seeing  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dr  Stone,  would  venture  to 
say,  **  There  goes  a  pair  of  antiphrenologists  ?"  We  might,  in- 
large.  Is  the  individual  a  botanist  or  an  anatomist,  an  artist  or  a  geogra- 
pher, a  man  of  literature  or  a  natural  philosopher  ?-—H.  C  W.] 

R0pfy,'^l(hy  **  bending  the  twig**  is  meant  directing  ^  Constructiveness,*' 
for  example,  to  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  tailor  rather  than  those  of  a 
carpenter,  the  author's  remark  is  well  founded.  In  short,  as  each  &cultj  has 
•an  exten^ve  field  in  which  it  maj  exercise  its  functions,  it  may  be  directed 
by  external  influences  into  one  department  i^  that  field  in  preference  to  an- 
other. This,  we  perceive,  is  the  author's  meaning ;  but  the  common  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  cited  is  that  given  by  Pope  ^  his  own  commentary  on 
them,  that  any  indiridual  child  may  be  made  an  eloquent  lawyer,  a  profound 
mathematician,  a  skilful  mechanist,  or  an  accomplished  musician,  just  by  bend^ 
ing  tlie  twig.  Phrenology  proves  that  this  is  a  most  erroneous  opinion.  It 
enables  us  to  designate  the  great  boundaries  and  subdivisions  of  the  field  in 
which  the  mind  may  act  with  effect,  and  also  to  point  out  departments  in 
which  it  wiU  not  be  successliiL  See  an  illustration  in  our  4th  vol.  p.  584.—. 
£ditob. 

*  We  limit  this  remark  to  branches  or  departments  of  study.  If  we  ob- 
serve Constructiveness,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  Individuality,  to  be  large, 
we  mav  safelj  predicate  a  nahtral  HMng  for  pursuits,  of  cne  kind  or  oikefj  caU 
culated  tofntify  this  combination.  These  may  be,  drawing,  turning,  buil4-  : 
ilu^  talionng,  or  making  steam-engines,  watches^  or  opera-glasses ;  still  they 
wul  imply  construction.^— Editoiu 
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deed,  here,  have  a  shrewd  guess,  that  they  would  be  thus  en- 
nobled for  posterity,  if  they  considered  the  subject  at  all ;  yet 
many  persons,  in  whom  tnere  is  an  equal  a  priori  evidence, 
have  never  attended  to  it.  But  had  we  been  told  of  a  head  like 
that  of  Dr  Gall,  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  earliest  phrenolo- 
gists,  we  might  then  safely  enough  have  affirmed,  that  he  would 
meet  ridicule  and  opposition  with  dogged  unswerving  firmness, 
and  reply  to  his  opponents,  like  one  of  his  profession  in  tiroes 
past,  whose  discoveries  were  denied, — ^'  Come  and  see.^  And 
of  the  latter  named  gentlemen  we  might  easily  have  anticiptted, 
that  one  would  be  violent  and  irascible,  the  other  rash,  self-con- 
oonfident,  and  inconsistent,  and  that  such  would  be  their  mode 
of  opposing  doctrines,  if  interfered  with  at  all. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Phrenology,  we  see  one  with  the  ob- 
serving organs  large,  and  the  reflective  moderate,  seeking  the 
facts  and  details.  A  second,  in  whom  the  proportions  are 
changed,  will  readily  acquiesce  in  the  principles,  but  give  little 
attention  to  special  details.  Some  are  skilful  manipulators. 
Others,  failing  in  this,  study  character  by  the  gestures  and  ac- 
tions of  those  whom  they  observe.  A  third  set  learn  the  opi- 
nions  of  men  whom  they  wish  to  read,  and  draw  hence  their 
conclusions.  Now  every  phrenologist  knows,  that  these  different 
tendencies  in  the  manner  of  studying  the  same  science,  are 
mainly  dependent  on  differences  in  cerebral  organization :  the 
obvious  conclusion  from  which  is,  that  no  one  form  of  brain  is 
peculiar  to  the  phrenologist ;  but  that  his  science  presents  so 
many  different  branches,  may  be  studied  by  sucn  different 
methods,  and  for  such  varied  intents,  as  to  render  the  most  dis- 
similar brains  adapted  to  it  in  some,  though  unecjual  degree. 
The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  most  other  sciences. 

Impressed  with  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  contrary  as- 
sumption, practically  acted  upon,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  relations  between  the  cerebral  development  of 
scientific  men,  and  the  science  or  particular  department  of  a 
science  in  which  they  are  observed  to  excel  or  be  deficient. 
There  will  be  no  claim  to  novelty  of  principle  in  these  remarks; 
but  the  particular  application  of  established  principles  is  often 
useful  to  the  younger  students  in  any  branch  of  knowledfre. 
Besides,  as  previously  mentioned,  before  we  can  decide  on  this 
particular  application  of  general  principles,  it  is  requisite  that 
we  know  something  of  the  bearing  and  objects  of  the  pursuit  on 
which  such  applications  turn.  Being  myself  a  student  of  the 
science,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  select  Botany  and  Botanists 
for  illustrating  the  position,  and  on  a  future  occasion  may  pro- 
bably take  up  some  other  department  of  knowledge  in  a  similar 
;  manner,  should  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  think 
the  plan  sufficiently  useful.     If  the  cultivators  of  other  sci- 
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In  the  Philosophy  of  Botany,  the  two  former  become  a  means 
only  whereby  to  attain  other  ends.  The  influence  of  soil  and 
climate  over  vegetation,  with  the  mutual  relations  between  the 
T^table  kingdom  and  the  rest  of  creation,  are  the  essential 
pomts  of  research.  Plants  are  no  longer  looked  upon  simply  as 
mdividual  objects  or  groups,  calculated  only  to  gratify  the  col- 
lectors of  specimens,  or  the  student  of  names  and  speafic  forms. 
They  become  an  item  of  the  great  system  of  Nature ;  an  index 
to  the  past  condition  of  the  earth,  and  a  key  to  the  laws  now 
govemmg  it.  They  constitute  one  of  the  links  in  the  circle 
(not  linear  series)  or  causation,  where  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  matter  and  motion,  and  property,  are  inse- 
parably blended,  mutually  acting  on  and  reacted  upon  by  each 
other.  This  department  of  Botany  requires  Causality,  Compa- 
rison (and,  allowing  Ideality  and  Wit  to  be  intellectual  powers, 
these  also)  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  either  of  the  former. 
But  very  few  botanists  prefer  it. 

Historical,  horticultural,  medical  and  economical  Botany,  are 
collateral  branches,  inarching  with  other  studies,  and  must  be 
referred  to  these  latter  when  our  consideration  is  their  cerebral 
origin. 

Among  the  sciences,  that  of  botany  can  only  take  a  low  place 
in  the  scale  of  dignity,  relating  so  much  to  detail  and  the  know, 
ledge  of  simple  names  and  individual  objects,  and  very  slightly 
exercising  the  higher  intellectual  powers,  at  least  in  the  depart- 
ments chiefly  attended  to  by  botanists.    Its  classifications,  group- 
ings and  systems  are  by  some  of  its  votaries  assumed  to  re- 
quire high  philosophical  qualities  of  mind ;  but,  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  I  presume  the  phrenologist  will  join  in  the 
popular  estimate,  and  assign  its  place  among  those  studies  not 
requiring  great  philosophic  power.     Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  from  this^  that  all  its  disciples  are  men  of  feeble  mind. 
Too  many  contrary  examples  might  }^  immediately  adduced  to 
negative  such  an  assumption.     Still,  after  seeing  a  good  many 
botanists,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  average  of  bota- 
nical heads  is  smaller  than  will  be  found  in  those  of  several  other 
sdences,  as  Geology,  Moral  Philosophy,  or  Political  Economy. 
And  if  our  attention  be  limited  to  the  reflective  organs,  this  average 
will  be  very  decidedly  less,  though  the  excess  in  those  of  ob- 
servation may  cause  an  equal,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  or- 
gans to  be  marked  large.     In  accordance  with  such  general  in- 
feriority in  size,  we  see  females,   and  young  persons,  make 
more    progress  in    botany   than   in    the  other    sciences    first 
named.      The   inhabitants  of    Scotland    have  larger  brains, 
larger  reflective,  but  relatively  smaller  observing,  organs  than 
the  people  of  England  ;  and  a  few  years  ago  it  was  remark- 
ed  in  an  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  that  the  botanical 
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productions  of  Scotland  had  been  more  studied  by  Englishmen 
than  by  Scotchmen.  Indeed,  the  country  is  indebted  to  Eng- 
lishmen for  its  descriptive  Floras.  Despite  some  individual 
exceptions,  the  national  character  of  England  is  unquestionably 
better  adapted  to  this  science  than  is  that  of  Scotland ;  yet  are 
there  one  or  two  points  in  which  the  latter  country  excels.  Its 
inhabitants  are  more  philosophical  and  move  acquisitive,  Ac- 
ccirdingly,  they  have  most  urged  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Botany,  even  while  the  individuals  urging  it 
have  not  haa  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  details  to  effect  much. 
They  also  collect  specimens  with  treble  zeal  and  assiduity.  Of- 
ten I  have  heard  Scottish  botanists  remark,  that  the  ^English 
know  not  how  to  collect  plants ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
they  fail  in  the  quantity  mthered,  for  the  eye  of  an  English- 
man probably  detects  an^  distinguishes  plants  more  readily  than 
does  that  of  his  brother  botanist  of  Scotland.  It  may  also  be 
said,  that  where  the  English  excel  the  Scots,  the  French  excel 
the  English.  But  a  national  character  cannot  be  applied  to 
every  individual  of  the  nation ;  and  there  are  excellent  practical 
botanists  of  Scottish  descent. 

The  only  representatives  of  botany  in  the  Clyde  Street  Hall 
are  masks  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and  Boscoe  of  Liverpool.  The 
latter  was  not  a  botanist  of  much  note ;  literature  being  his 
prevailing  accomplishment.  The  mask  of  the  former  is  cited 
by  Mr  Combe  as  an  example  of  large  Language,  with  a  remark 
that  this  organ  is  essential  to  botanical  study.  The  illustration 
is  happy,  since  Sir  James  owed  his  celebrity  as  a  botanist  in  a 
great  measure  to  his  Language,  aided  by  adventitious  circum- 
stances. 

Most  persons  are  aware,  that  the  botanical  names  of  plants 
are  always  double,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  Christian  and 
surnames  of  men  ;  the  name  of  the  individual  joined  with  diat 
of  his  family.  This  method  of  nomenclature  was  brought  into 
use  by  the  Swede  Linnaeus,  previous  to  whose  time  the  techni- 
cal name  of  a  plant  commonly  consisted  of  a  whole  sentence, 
descriptive  of  its  appearance  or  properties.  The  superior  pre- 
ciflon  and  facility  of  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  Linnaeus 
soon  introduced  it  into  general  use ;  and  it  then  became  neces- 
sary for  all  botanists  to  know  with  certainty  what  plant  this  au- 
thor meant  by  his  name.  In  cases  of  doubt,  two  plans  were 
followed  in  acquiring  this  knowledge  ;  the  one,  a  comparison  of 
the  plants  with  those  in  the  collection  of  Linnaeus;  the  other, 
through  a  reference  to  the  various  names  applied  by  different 
botanical  authors  to  the  same  kind  of  plant.  For  some  time 
after  the  death  of  Linnaeus,  a  large  number  of  botanists  had 
scarcely  any  other  object  in  pursuing  the  study,  than  that  of 
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learning  the  Linnaean  names  *,  or  of  giving  others  on  the  same 
principle  to  those  plants  which  were  unknown  during  his  life. 
Smith  had  evinced  an  early  taste  for  botany,  and  his  father 
purchased  for  him  the  collections  of  Linnaeus,  sold  after  his 
death.  Our  English  botanist,  of  course,  became  the  great  re- 
feree for  names,  and  this  circumstance,  exactly  adapted  to  his 
natural  talent -f*  for  such  a  department  in  the  science,  soon 
raised  him  to  celebrity.  Had  he  possessed  large  Form  and  In- 
dividuality, with  only  small  Language,  he  would  have  compared 
the  plants  themselves,  and  rested  satisfied  with  determining  their 
identity  in  kind,  since  nothing  more  would  have  been  required 
from  him.  Throughout  his  botanical  writings,  however,  he  has 
exhibited  the  strongest  tendency  to  study,  and  often  with  great 
labour  and  patient  research,  what  name  in  other  authors  an- 
swered to  any  given  name  in  the  writings  of  Linnaeus.  So 
much  so,  indeed,  that  probably  most  botanists  of  the  present 
day  would  give  him  credit  for  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  names 
than  of  plants,  or  of  their  structure,  functions,  and  uses.  Next 
to  his  knowledge  of  names,  comes  that  of  species  or  individual 
forms.  He  was  not  a  philosophical  botanist.  In  his  mask,  the 
knowing  predominate  over  the  reflective  organs ;  and,  as  already 
noticed,  tne  organ  of  Language  is  decidedly  large. 

Were  we  to  take  the  form  of  Smithes  forehead,  as  the  test  of  a 
botanist,  we  should  nevertheless  widely  err  in  many  cases; 
though  several  botanists  of  the  present  day  exhibit  a  pretty 
close  resemblance  in  the  proportions.  As  it  would  be  deemed 
a  breach  of  propriety  to  point  out  the  special  examples  among 
these  by  name,  and  not  being  in  possession  of  the  proper  physi- 
cal evidence  relating  to  those  of  former  ages,  my  lurther  obser- 
vations must  be  less  individual.  To  counterbalance  this  defi- 
ciency, I  have  taken  notes  of  the  cerebral  development  of  a 
number  of  botanical  friends,  which  are  here  presented  in  a  ta- 
bular form,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  an  average  deducted 
from  them  ;  the  order  of  sequence  is  in  accordance  with  the  ave- 
rage size. 

1.     Individuality, 

fEveiituality, 
Form, 
LocaUty, 
Constructiveness,  6 

3.  Language, 

4.  Size, 
A.     Comparison, 
6.     Time, 

J  Weight, 
'•  <  Colour, 

*  See  the  last  Note. 

f  Smith  thus  writes  of  himself;  *"' yet  he  has  ever  considered  as  sacred 
the  very  words  of  Linneus,  where  they  required  no  correction.*' 
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Number, 
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4 
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Tune, 

4 
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3 

8 

3 
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3 
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Causality, 

4 
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3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

n 

12. 

Ideality, 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

SJ 

IS. 

Wil, 

8 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

81 

This  table  will  require  explanation.  It  is  well  known  that 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  never  had  any  definite  scale  for  expressing 
the  comparative  size  of  organs.  In  the  System  of  Phrenology 
by  Combe,  a  numerical  scale  rising  from  1  to  SO  is  given, 
adapted  to  a  scale  of  ten  terms  expressing  the  same  thing 
virtually.  The  former  is  scarcely  ever  used.  The  latter  is  pro- 
bably not  too  minute  when  applied  to  the  affective  and  reflec- 
tive organs  ;  but  not  being  myself  sufficiently  exercised  to  this 
minuteness  in  estimating  development,  a  scale  of  five  figures  only 
is  here  adopted,  that  being  the  one  always  used  in  my  private 
observations,  and,  on  this  account,  the  most  familiar ;  3  repre- 
sents the  medium  size,  and  answers  to  moderate  and  rather  JiM 
in  the  Edinburgh  scale.  Almost  the  only  difierence  between 
these  scales  of  5,  10  and  SO  degrees,  rests  in  the  greater  preci- 
sion (if  correctly  applied)  of  the  more  numerously  divided  one. 
In  estimating  the  organs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  ana- 
tomical difficulties  cause  a  probability  of  error  more  than  equal 
to  one  degree  of  the  ten-scale.  In  the  table,  the  average  column 
is  the  sum  divided  by  the  number  of  developments  given,  to 
obtain  the  mean  result.  My  estimates  of  Size,  Weight,  Colour, 
and  Number  are  not  very  trust-worthy. 

The  eight  individuals,  from  whom  these  notes  of  development 
were  taken,  have  shewn  an  early  and  dedded  taste  for  botany, 
so  as  to  make  it  (as  far  as  circumstances  allow  them  to  do  this) 
quite  the  dominant  pursuit.  The  four  individuals  included  in 
the  next  table  are  differently  circumstanced.  In  three  of  them 
botany  is  quite  a  secondary  object ;  and  to  the  other  descriptive 
botany  is  little  congenial. 

1.  Causality,  4  '  b  4  ^  4} 

2.  Locality,  4  3  4  4  3} 

{Individuality,  3  3  4  4  3| 

Constructiveness,  4  3  3  4  3{ 

Language,  3  3  4  ^3] 

Order,  3  4  4  3  3} 

Comparison,  3  4  4  3  3] 

Id^ty,  4  4  3  3  3| 

IForm,  2  3  4  ^  ^J 

Eventuality,  2  2  6  4  34 

Time,  3  2  4  ^  H 

Tune,  4  2  4  3  34 

Wit,  3  4  3  3  3^ 

(Size,  2  9  3  4  2} 

ft.  \  Colour,  2  3  3  3  2} 

liVumber,  2  2  4  3  2} 

«.    Weight,  •233  2| 
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In  the  first  table,  Individuality  is  pre-eminent;  it  is  also 
among  the  larger  organs  in  the  second.  Its  use  to  the  botanist 
is  sufficiently  obvious,  the  basis  of  the  science  being  individual 
knowledge ;  and  when  we  consider,  that  of  plants  upwards  of 
50,000  different  species  are  described,  without  counting  subor- 
dinate  varieties  produced  by  cultivation,  climate,  &c.  the  im- 
portance of  this  organ  to  the  botanist  will  need  no  additional 
evidence.  Eventuality  ranks  next  among  the  genuine  botanists, 
but  lower  in  the  others.  Its  general  prevalence  can  scarcely  l)e 
accidental ;  and  yet  its  connection  with  botanical  taste  (for  none 
of  these  are  entitled  to  be  called  physiological  botanists)  is  not 
quite  apparent.  Form  occupies  the  same  place  in  both  lists  as 
Eventuality,  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  organs  in  de- 
scribing plants,  the  distinctive  descriptions  of  species  being  very 
frequently  derived  from  peculiarities  of  shape,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  technical  terms  relate  thereto.  Still,  if  we  may  ge- 
neralize from  these  dozen  examples,  it  is  not  so  important  as 
Locality.  The  latter  organ  ranks  second  in  both  lists.  Con- 
structiveness  second  in  one,  third  in  the  other.  The  relative 
position  of  parts  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  botanical  classi- 
fications  and  descriptions.  In  the  classes  of  Linnaeus^  six  out  of 
twenty-four  are  founded  almost  solely  on  this,  and  it  forms  an 
item  in  the  characteristics  of  half  the  others.  In  the  modem 
systems  it  holds  a  still  more  important  place.  In  addition,  I 
believe,  the  spirit  of  system-making  in  Natural  History  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  great  measure  from  Locality  and  Constructiveness. 
Linnaeus  contended,  that  natural-historical  classifications  should 
resemble  maps,  and  that  a  linear  series  could  never  exhibit  the 
true  place  of  the  different  imaginary  groups  in  respect  to  each 
other.  Macleay  represents  them  by  circles  composed  of  smaller 
circles,  and  these  again  of  tertiary  circles,  and  so  on.  Fleming 
adopts  division  and  subdivision  in  a  binary  series,  as  it  were 
branches  from  one  common  root  or  centre,  dividing  again  and 
again  into  forks.  Almost'  all  naturalists  agree,  that  straight 
simple  lines  do  not  represent  the  affinities  of  natural  objects. 
Such  system-making  has  been  attributed  to  Comparison;  I 
think  it  far  more  likely  to  originate  in  the  organs  here  named. 

As  all  objects  and  individualized  groups  must  be  written  and 
spoken  of  by  name,  the  use  of  Language  to  a  botanist  is  highly 
requisite.  Less  ^,  it  would  appear,  than  Individuality ;  nor  is 
this  surprising,  since  the  first  requisite  for  verbal  memory  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  clearness  of  our  ideas,  and  the  number  of 
objects  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  words  used  for  names  in 
botanical  science ;  just  as  we  see  the  number  of  human  beings 
in  a  city  exceeding  the  number  of  different  names.  In  each 
case,  the  various  combinations  of  the  same  words  supply  names 
for  many  more  objects  than  there  are  words  used.    Size,  though 
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frequently  called  into  exercise,  is  only  so  in  the  perception  of 
simple  proportions.  Absolute  size  and  exactness  in  mensura- 
tion are  rarely  or  never  required.  Though  Number  is  much 
used  in  botanical  descriptions,  it  is  only  in  the  plainest  numeri- 
cal relations.  The  four  first  rules  of  simple  arithmetic  amply 
suffice.  Colour  is  quite  a  secondary  matter,  it  being  almost  a 
botanical  axiom,  that  hue  is  of  no  importance  in  distinguishing 
plants.  Comparison  is  something  above  mediocrity  m  these 
averages ;  but  it  does  not  seem  of  much  import  till  we  ascend 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  science.  Time,  Weight,  Order,  Tune, 
Causality  and  Wit  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  descrip- 
tive botany.  Why  should  Ideality  lie  so  Tow  ?  Whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  exact  function  of  this  or- 
gan, it  has  unquestionably  some  connection  with  a  taste  for  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  and  none  of  the  physical  sciences  is  so  di- 
rectly concerned  with  objects  of  elegance  and  beauty  as  is  that 
of  botany. 

The  number  of  developments  in  the  first  table  is  inadequate 
to  establish  an  exact  average ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  relative 
size  of  the  organs  agrees  very  well  with  what  we  might  antici- 
pate ;  though  Eventuality  and  Ideality  may  be  exceptions  to 
this.  The  second  is  introduced  merely  as  a  contrast ;  the 
four  persons  only  agreeing  in  their  partial  taste  for  botany. 
The  two  first  may  be  looked  upon  as  more  inclined  to  philoso- 

S»hical  contemplations;  the  third  as  a  literary  historian;  the 
ourth  is  a  medical  man  fond  of  his  profession.  The  two  lat- 
ter are  merely  botanists  of  species ;  the  two  former  interest  them- 
selves with  the  relations  between  botany  and  other  sciences. 

Persons  deficient  in  the  size  of  one.  or  more  of  the  organs 
prevailing  in  the  average  of  the  first  table,  may  attain  excel- 
lence in  botanical  science,  but  it  will  necessarily  be  partial.  I 
know  a  botanist  of  deservedly  high  celebrity,  in  whom  the  or- 

Sans  marked  1,  2  and  3  in  the  first  table  appear  to  be  all  well* 
eveloped ;  the  upper  part  of  the  foreheaa  considerably  less ; 
the  temperament  nervous-bilious.  His  knowledge  of  specific 
forms  is  very  exteui^ive.  His  pencil  depicts  them  to  the  life 
with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  He  gets  throuffh  an  immensity 
of  work,  both  pictorial  and  descriptive,  combining  the  two  ex- 
cellencies of  great  quantity  and  good  quality  in  the  execution 
of  it.  A  second,  in  whom  Constructiveness  prevails,  both  the 
observing  and  reflecting  organs  (with  one  or  two  exceptions) 
well  developed,  combined  also  with  large  Ideality,  is  well 
known  for  the  beauty  and  accuracy  exhibited  in  his  delinea- 
tions of  minute  and  microscopic  objects ;  but  he  is  not  merely  a 
botanist,  l)eing  also  a  successful  cultivator  of  polite  literature 
and  practical  ethics.  A  third,  in  whom  Language,  Form  and 
Individuality  (I  here  speak  from  rather  distimi  memory)  & 
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cidedly  prevail  over  the  reflective  intellect,  is  a  mere  botanist  of 
words  and  forms.  He  has  been  in  situations  where  others  have 
reaped  high  fame  for  their  philosophical  contemplation  of  na- 
ture, and  the  results  of  his  opportunities,  communicated  to  the 
public,  are  in  great  part  composed,  of  learned  disquisitions  re- 
garding the  names  under  which  the  plants  he  saw  have  been  de- 
scril)ed  by  different  authors,  and  on  the  particular  variations  of 
form  to  which  the  names  were  applied.  A  fourth,  in  whom 
Form  and  Language  are  not  large,  out  Individuality  and  Even- 
tuality well  marked,  with  pretty  full  Comparison,  evidently 
prefers  the  physiology  of  Dotany,  the  actions,  functions  and 
uses  of  plants,  and  their  modifications  by  culture.  A  public 
office  obliges  him  to  know  and  be  able  to  name  many  plants, 
which  he  is  exceedingly  apt  to  forget ;  and  when  at  a  loss  for  a 
name,  he  presses  his  fore-finger  between  his  eye-brows,  to  all 
appearance  quite  unconsciously  ;  a  gesture  which  the  phrenolo- 
gist will  know  how  to  interpret.       ' 

A  naturalist  in  whom  the  reflective  organs  prevail,  has  writ- 
ten several  botanical  essays.  They  relate  to  the  influence  of 
soil,  situation  and  climate  over  vegetation,  and  are  occasionally 
blemished  by  inaccuracy  of  nomenclature,  and  the  mistaking  of 
one  plant  K>r  another.  Two  naturalists  with  large  anterior 
lobes,  and  well  developed  reflecting  organs,  are  constantly 
throwing  out  censures  against  botanists  for  limiting  their  atten* 
tion  and  exertions  to  the  collecting,  naming  and  describing  of 
individual  objects.  The  unacknowledged  literary  productions 
of  one  of  them  may  be  affiliated  from  this  circumstance,  when 
in  any  way  relating  to  botanical  sdence. 

Such  individual  examples  might  be  given  pretty  numerously, 
but  as  they  would  merely  form  further  illustrations  of  what  has 
been  already  said,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  do  so.  More- 
over,  several  of  them  being  private  individuals,  whose  develop- 
ments are  in  the  preceding  tables,  and  given  under  the  condi- 
tion of  their  not  being  personally  identified  with  them ;  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  faith  to  notice  any  peculiarities  that  might  lead 
to  this.  The  few  examples  above  cited  are  in  some  degree 
public  characters,  and  (one  excepted)  not  in  the  tables  of  de- 
velopment. Enough  has  been  said  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
relations  between  botanical  science  and  particular  forms  of 
brain  ;  and  also  to  shew,  that  no  one  form  of  brain  is  so  com- 
pletely characteristic  of  botany,  that  we  could  decide  on  the 
taste  merely  by  cranial  inspection.  But  though  this  may  not  be 
accomplished,  we  can  with  tolerable  certainty  determine  what 
department  of  the  science  will  be  preferred,  if  studied  at  all.  '  I 
have,  &c. 

Hewett  C.  Wation. 
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[Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Dr  Spurz. 
helm  to  treat  of  the  orj^ns  necessary  for  the  display  of  particular  talents,  in 
the  second  part  of  his  work  on  ^  Phrenology  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
Physiognomy."  The  first  pari  of  that  woric  was  published  in  1896,  and  is 
occupied  by  a  description  or  the  different  varieiiefl  of  general  character  which 
are  round  in  combination  with  certain  forms  of  hcSul.  Along  with  many 
valuable  observations  on  physiognomy,  and  practical  directions  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  cerebral  dev^opmenty  it  contains  a  number  of  biographical 
sketches  of  remarkable  persons,  illustrated  by  engravings  of  heads  and  Aulls. 
Dr  Spursheim  promised  to  communicate  to  the  world  in  the  second  part  of 
this  work,  besides  his  observations  on  talents,  already  mentioned,  those  which 
he  had  made  on  what  is  called  Patho^omy  or  natural  language.  Unfortu- 
nately he  has  not  lived  to  carry  hisdeogn  into,  execution ;  but  we  fondly  hope 
that  he  has  left  behind  him  manuscripts,  which,  when  published,  may  in  some 
measure  compensate  fbr  the  loss  thus  sustained  by  Phrenology  in  consequence 
of  his  premature  death.-»£DiTOR.] 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  CRIMINAL  LEGISLATION. 

Ik  our  last  number  we  presented  an  abstract  of  the  facts 
contiuned  in  Archbishop  Whately'^s  ^*  Thoughts  on  Secondary 
Punishments,^  and  they  appeared  to  us  to  amount  to  a  demon- 
stration that  the  Hulks  ana  transportation  to  New  South  Wales 
not  only  are  inefficient  as  secondary  punishments,  but  operate 
as  positive  bounties  inducing  crime.  We  do  not  anticipate  any 
senous  argument  against  .the  abolition  of  both,  if  more  efficacious 
punishments  coula  be  substituted  in  their  place.  But,  what 
punishments  can  be  substituted  with  advantage  to  the  commu- 
nity,  is  a  question  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  and 
to  which  we  now  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  coincide  with  the  views  of  Archbishop  Whatdy 
on  this  subject,  bo  implicitly  as  we  do  in  his  remarks  on  tlie  evils 
of  the  existing  system.  As,  however,  he  is  a  bold  thinker,  an 
intrepid  advocate  of  truth,  and  never  afraid  of  a  conclusion 
which  is  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  sound,  we  believe  that  he 
will  commend  our  independence,  and  listen  to  our  remarks  with 
candour  and  consideration. 

The  first  point  on  which  we  differ  is  one  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. The  Archbishop  states  his  views  in  the  following 
terms: —    , 

'*  It  is  said  that  those  who  train  young  dogs  to  attack  foxes, 
badgers,  and  other  such  vermin,  are  anxious  that  they  should 
not  be  severely  bitten*  in  their  earliest  attempts,  whicn  might 
have  the  effect  of  daunting  their  spirit  for  ever :  they  accordingly 
muzzle  or  otherwise  disable  the  beast  which  the  dogs  are  fost 
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set  at ;  and  when  they  have  ac(|uired  the  habit  of  attacking  it, 
without  having  foriDea  an  association  of  pain  and  danger,  they 
will  afterwards  not  be  deterred  by  the  wounds  they  inay  receive. 
Now,  it  appears  to  roe  that  to  hold  out  impunity  to  the  young, 
and  to  first  offenders,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  muzzle  tlie  law, 
till  they  shall  have  acquired  the  habit  of  defying  it,  is  precisely 
an  ansuogous  kind  of  training,  and  just  what  is  best  suited  to 
breed  up  hardened  criminals. 

*^  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  this,  and  in  many  other 
points,  important  practical  errors  may  be  traced  to  the  very 
prevailing  mistake  of  confounding  together  two  perfectly  distinct 
considerations ;  the  moral  guUt  of  an  offender,  and  the  propriety 
of  punishing  him  for  the  sake  of  example.  The  theory  of  pun- 
ishment, indeed,  viz.  that  it  is  inflicted  for  prevention,  ana  not 
for  retribution,  is,  in  the  abstract,  understood  and  admitted  by 
almost  every  one,  and  is  distinctly  recognised  in  our  legal  enact- 
ments. But,  in  particular  cases,  there  are  notions  and  practices 
inconsistent  with  a  doctrine  so  evident,  which  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Irrelevant  considerations, — irrelevant  I  mean,  on 
the  supposition,  whose  truth  almost  every  one  admits,  that  man 
has  no  right  to  think  of  inflicting  vengeance, — are  perpetually 
allowed  to  influence  our  Judgment. 

"  And  the  leniency  often  injudiciously  shewn  towards  youths, 
and  towards  any  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  seduced,  and  the 
instruments  of  others,  arises,  I  conceive,  chiefly  from  the  idea 
that  their  fault,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  less.  But  if  the 
temptation  they  are  exposed  to  from  the  instigation  of  their  el- 
ders is  strong,  it  needs  the  more  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
fear  of  punishment.  Morally  speaking,  the  strength  of  tempta- 
tions from  bad  education  and  habits,  bad  associates,  strong  pas- 
sions, ignorance,  distressed  circumstances,  favourable  opportuni- 
ties for  crime,  &c.  may  be  taken  into  account  as  palliations  of 
an  offence ;  but  if  we  make  allowance  for  them,  politically,  as 
palliatives  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  we  are  encouraging  crime  by 
adding,  to  all  these  other  incentives,  the  promise  of  impunity, 
and  withdrawing  the  salutary  check  of  fear  precisely  in  the  very 
cases  where  it  is  the  most  needed.^ 

The  general  scope  of  this  doctrine  appears  to  us  to  imply  that 
expediency  and  the  dictates  of  our  moral  feelings  do  not  always 
coincide ;  and  that,  in  punishing  criminals,  it  is  beneficial  to  tne 
community  to  disregard  '*  the  moral  guilt  of  an  offender,^  and 
to  <*  punish  him  for  the  sake  of  example^  in  a  different  manner, 
or  in  a  different  degree,  from  that  which  we  would  adopt  if  the- 
"  moral  guilt"^  were  taken  as  the  rule.  It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  m  our  creed  of  morals  and  philosophy,  that,  in  every 
instance,  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sentiments,  when  enlightened, 
and  expediency  coincide :  and  hence,  whenever  we  feel  the  mo- 
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nl  emotions  revolting  at  any  part  of  our  proceedings,  we  are  led  , 
at  once  to  question  their  expediency.  Hitherto  we  have  found 
that,  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  facts  and  consequences 
have  enlarged,  our  views  of  utility  have  harmonized  more  and 
more  closefy  with  the  dictates  of  enlightened  benevolence  and 
conscientiousness ;  in  short,  that  our  moral  faculties,  our  intellec- 
tual faculties,  and  the  external  world,  have  been  admirably 
adapted  each  to  the  others,  and  that  all  coincide  wh«i  real  utility 
is  attained.  Dugald  Stewart  gives  a  fine  illustration  of  this 
principle  when  he  says,  that  Fenelon  in  his  Telemacbus,  by 
causing  Mentor  to  utter  the  pure  dictates  of  the  moral  feelings 
relative  to  commerce,  anticipated  some  of  the  most  valuable 
practical  principles,  subsequently  discovered  by  poUucal  eco- 
nomists. 

It  is  impossible' for  us  to  give  a  more  luminous,  correct,  and 
profound  view  of  the  natural  dispositions  that  predispose  to 
crime,  than  that  recently  published  in  this  Journal,  vol.  vii. 
p.  S85,  493,  by  Dr  Caldwell  of  Lexington.  Several  of  our  ob- 
servations will  necessarily  be  repetitions  of  his  prinriples.  Men 
may  be  divided  into  three  grand  classes — Istf  Those  in  whom 
the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities  predomioate  over  the  or- 
gans both  of  intellect  and  of  moral  sentiment.  In  these  individuals 
Uie  base  and  posterior  parts  of  the  brain  are  very  hirge,  while 
the  coronal  region,  and  anterior  lobe,  or  forehead,  are  ddicient  in 
proportion.     The  following  are  specimens  of  this  combination  : 

FaoriLS  of  Habk. 


PopeAluahdbbVI. 


tfalt.— An  sccnunt  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  will  be  found  in  Ihb  Jounul, 
vol  iii.  jL  SMI ;  and  of  Hure,  in  vol.  v.  p.  nstl,  6T0. 
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Three  Views  of  the  Head  uf  Wil- 
liams, Murderer,  described  in  this 
Journal,  vol  viL  p.  445. 


Three  Views  of  the  Head  of  Bishop 
Murderer,  described  in  this  Jour, 
nal,  vol.  vii.  p.  446. 
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Gkkhe  MAxaAKXTHE  GoirrmiEo,  described  In  tbii  Journal,  tdL  v'a.  p.  Bet. 


Pope  Alexander  VI.  held  the  highest  political  rank,  and  was 
the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  was  a  scandal  to  the 
Panal^  chair ; — I'rom  the  earliest  age  he  was  disorderly  and  artfuJ, 
and  his  life  to  the  last  was  infamous.  History  accuses  him  of 
poisoning,  simony,  false- swearing,  reckless  dehauchery,  nay,  d 
incest  with  his  own  daughter.  Gottfried  hclonged  to  ttie  middle 
rank  of  life,  and  moved  for  many  years  in  respectable  society  in 
Bremen.  She  was  a  ruthless  poisoner,  and  murdered  her  own 
children,  her  hushand,  hrother,  and  numerous  other  individuals, 
in  the  course  of  successive  years.  Hare,  Williams,  and  Bishop, 
belonged  tolhe  lower  ranks,  and  were  all  guilty  of  murder. 

From  the  great  predominance  of  the  organs  of  the  animal 
feelings,  individuals  thus  constituted  are  naturally  subject  to 
strong,  grovelling,  selfish  pasMons ;  they  have  weak  impressions 
of  moral  duty,  limited  views  of  the  real  relations  of  the  external 
woHd,  obscure  perceptions  of  the  results  of  thrir  own  actions, 
and  feeble  powers  of  conlnolling  their  passions,  even  when  they 
see  the  fatal  consequences  of  indulging  them. 

The  *eco»d  class  of  mankind  includes  those  in  whom  the  or- 
gans of  the  animal  propenaties  are  laiw,  but  in  whom  the  moral 
and  mtellectual  organs  are  also  considerable  in  size.  The  fol- 
lowing are  examples  of  this  combination  : 

MAXwn.1,  described  in  Combe'*  Sjritem,  p.  6M. 


The  orffuia  above  the  atterifki  manifest  the  moral  •entiment*. 

VOL.  VIIL  KO.  XXXV. 
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The  Right  Honourable  Richa&d  B&iy«  Jn  iiidiTiduals  thus  con- 
8LET  SHEiiiDAjr,  deacribed  in  this  Jour-  stituted,  the  passions  are 
nal,  VOL  m.  p.  127.  ^^^^^^^  ^j  the  natural  ten- 

dency  to  immoral  gratifica^ 
tion  IS  great,  but  there  are 
also  strong  controlling  pow- 
ers.    There  is  in   them  a 
steadier  and  more  profound 
perception  of  what  is  right, 
with   a    greater   ability   to 
follow  it,  than  in  the  first 
class;  but,  still,  the  impulses 
to  vice  maintain  so  strong 
and    constant     a     warfare 
against  the    better  princi- 
ples, that  the  actual  conduct 
depends  greatly  on  the  in- 
fluence of  external  circum- 
stances.     Sheridan,    while 
prosperous    and    supplied 
with  money,  was  ostensibly 
respectable;    and    so    was 
Maxwell,  while  comfortable 
in   his   external   condition. 
But  when  Sheridan  became 
poor,  and  lost  the  support 
of  society,  his  habits  sunk 
with  his  fortunes,  and  he 
became  immoral.    Maxwell 
followed  the  same  course. 
He  was  originally  a  town- 
officer  in  Ayr,  then  a  sol- 
dier, in  both  of  which  ca- 
pacities   his    conduct    was 
creditable ;   but    after  his 
discharge  from   the  army, 
being  out  <rf  work,  he  be- 
came   reckless,    headed    a 
band  of  thieves,  and  was 
executed. 

The  accompanying  views 
of  the  cast  of  Sheridan's 
head  have  been  very  accu- 
rately sketched  by  an  excel- 
lent artist  of  this  city,  Mr 
Harvey.  The  scale  is  re- 
duced to  one-fifth,  and  ap- 
plies only  to  the  cuts  on 
thJ- 
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indulgence  oF  their  propensities,  the  end  will  be  attained  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  legislation  can  accomplish  it.  ^*  We  pun^ 
ish  a  transgressor,  not  because  he  has  transgressed,  but  that 
others  may,  by  his  example^  be  deterred  from  disturbing  socie- 
ty  ;^  ^*  we  punish  a  crimmal  on  the  same  principle  that  we  extin- 
guish a  conflagration,  to  prevent  its  spreading;  or  destroy  a 
mad  dog,  that  its  bite  may  not  communicate  the  infection. 
We  seek  to  check  the  example  of  crime^  and  to  substitute  an 
example  qf  terror^  Maxims  like  these  flow  naturally  from  a 
mind  belonging  to  the  third  class  before  described  ;  one  in 
whom  the  animal  feelings  exist  in  vigorous  energy,  but  ac- 
companied by  still  more  powerful  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties. Such  men  are  capable  of  profiting  by  example,  and  pun- 
ishment carries  terror  to  their  apprehensions,  when  contempla- 
ted even  at  a  distance  ;  but  it  is  a  fundamental  error  to  believe 
that  the  minds  of  criminals  in  general  are  similarly  constituted. 
In  them  the  agency  of  animal  propensity  is  prodigiously 
more  powerful,  their  natural  capacity  of  realizing  oy  anticipa- 
tion the  threatened  terrors  of  the  law  is  greatly  less,  and  their 
power  of  acting  on  that  perception,  so  far  as  they  possess  it,  is 
feebler  still.  The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  condition  of 
mind,  was  afibrded  by  Mary  M^Innes,  the  keeper  of  a  brothel, 
executed  in  Edinburgh  some  years  ago,  for  murder  com- 
mitted in  a  fit  of  passion,  on  a  man  who  visited  her  house. 
The  late  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  who  attended  her  in  pri- 
son when  under  the  sentence  of  death,  and  accompanied  her 
to  a^e  sdiffbld,  told  us  that  she  appeared  to  nim  inca- 
pable of  understanding  either  the  enormity  of  her  crime, 
or  the  appalling  nature  of  her  situation  ;  and  that,  to  her 
last  hour,  she  continued  to  speak  as  a  person  who  was  rather 
submitting  loan  overwhelming  necessity  than  undergoing  a  merit- 
ed [>unishment.  In  her  head  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs 
are  deplorably  small,  while  the  animal  organs  are  very  large. 
David  Hag^rt,  whose  life  was  one  continued  series  of  crimes, 
occupied  himself,  while  under  sentence  of  death,  in  writing 
the  history  of  his  life ;  which  is  replete  with  the  spirit  of  the 
thief,  and  not  with  the  regret  or  remorse  of  the  criminal  about 
to  die.  He  possessed  a  good  intellect,  but  deficient  moral  or^ 
ffans,  and  large  propensities*  Our  proposition,  therefore,  is, 
that  this  class  of  human  bein^  is,  in  a  very  low  degree,  capa- 
ble of  being  deterred  from  crime  by  fear  of  pimishment ;  and 
that  the  theory  which  prescribes  punishment  as  the  preven- 
tive of  their  conduct  is  essentially  erroneous,  and  cannot  prove 
successful  in  practice.  If  they  really  possess  the  mental  coiw 
stitution  here  ascribed  to  them,  they  are  obviously  more  becom. 
ing  objects  of  compassion  than  of  severity,  ahd  are  at  least  iis' 
unfortunate  as  guilty.     No  one  would  propose  to  punish  a  man' 
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ced,  and  nevertheless  that  men  of  great  talents,  and  unquestion- 
able honesty  and  philanthropy,  should  continue  to  write  on 
criminal  legislation,  without  once  adverting  to  their  existence 
any  more  than  if  they  were  all  a  dream.  Indeed,  in  conse«- 
quence  of  these  individuals  having  neglected  to  observe  the 
facts,  they  are  to  them  only  imaginative  speculations.  There 
is  this  consolation,  however,  for  the  humble  advocates  of  Nature 
and  her  laws, — that  the  most  splendid  talents  will  never  attain 
sound  and  permanent  conclusions,  while  they  neglect  the  truths 
which  she  presents  tovtheir  observation.  They  may  rear  what- 
ever speculations  they  please  on  a  basis  of  their  own  formation, 
but  time  and  experience  will  destroy  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
conclusions  legitimately  deduced  from  an  accurate  survey  of 
nature,  although  despised  for  generations,  are  nevertheless  true, 
and  capable  at  all  times  of  being  rendered  practical.  We 
therefore,  calmly  proceed  in  our  humble  vocation,  of  expound- 
ing for  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  time,  the  real  theory  of  crime, 
in  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  deemed  worthy  of 
consideration* 

The  vast  majority  of  criminals  in  this  country  belong  to  the 
first  class  before  described.  They  are  born  and  grow  up  with 
preponderating  animal  propensities,  and  are  relatively  deficient 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  Bred  in  the  lowest  rank 
of  life  they  are  generally  entirely  uneflucated,  or  at  least  ill 
educated ;  they  are  not  broken  in  to  habits  of  application,  in- 
dustry, and  self-denial ;  they  are  not  supported  in  any  virtuous 
resolutions  which  they  may  occasionally  form,  by  a  moral  socie- 
ty, or  by  public  opinion ;  on  the  contrary,  m  the  circle  in 
which  they  move,  public  opinion  is  directed  against  morality 
and  industry,  in  favour  of  successful  villany,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  sensual  indulgence.  Profanity  and  profligacy  are  ever 
preseBt  to  their  eyes,  and  example,  with  its  seductive  influence, 
draws  them  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  gulf  of  crime. 

Considered  abstractly  and  dispassionately,  it  is  obvious  that 
beings  thus  constituted  and  situated,  are  at  least  as  unfortunate 
as  guilty;  and  although  Archbishop  Whately  denounces  the 
^*  false  tenderness^  for  delinquents,  which  is  afloat  in  the  world, 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  entirely  coincide  in  his  remarks.  If 
we  consulted  reason  and  moral  feeling  concerning  the  means  by 
which  such  persons  might  best  be  prevented  from  continuing  in 
crime,  the  answer  would  be,  by  removal  of  the  causes  which 
have  produced  their  criminal  tendencies.  Legislators,  however, 
consiaer  this  to  be  no  direct  part  of  their  duty  ;  they  apply 
Qnly  punishment,  and  their  leading  maxim  is,  that,  if  tney 
render  the  infliction  sufliciently  certain  and  severe,  so  as  clearly 
and  forcibly  to  counterbalance,  in  the  judgment  of  persons  dis- 
;  posed  to  commit  crimes,  the  gratifications  to  be  derived  from 
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indulgence  oF  their  propensities,  the  end  will  be  attained  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  legislation  can  accomplish  it.  ^*  We  pun^ 
ish  a  transgressor,  not  because  he  has  transgressed,  but  that 
others  may,  by  his  example^  be  deterred  from  disturbing  socie- 
ty  ;^  ^*  we  punish  a  crimmal  on  the  same  principle  that  we  extin- 
guish a  conflagration,  to  prevent  its  spreading;  or  destroy  a 
mad  dog,  that  its  bite  may  not  communicate  the  infection. 
We  seek  to  check  the  example  of  crime^  and  to  substitute  an 
example  of  terror^  Maxims  like  these  flow  naturally  from  a 
mind  belonging  to  the  third  class  before  described  ;  one  in 
whom  the  animal  feelings  exist  in  vigorous  energy,  but  ac- 
companied by  still  more  powerful  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties.  Such  men  are  capable  of  profiting  by  example,  and  pun> 
ishment  carries  terror  to  their  apprehensions,  when  contempla- 
ted even  at  a  distance  ;  but  it  is  a  fundamental  error  to  beheve 
that  the  minds  of  criminals  in  general  are  similarly  constituted. 
In  them  the  agency  of  animal  propensity  is  prodigiously 
more  powerful,  their  natural  capacity  of  realizing  oy  anticipa- 
tion the  threatened  terrors  of  the  law  is  greatly  less,  and  their 
power  of  acting  on  that  perception,  so  far  as  the^  possess  it,  is 
feebler  still.  The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  condition  of 
mind,  was  afforded  by  Mary  M^Innes,  the  keeper  of  a  brothel, 
executed  in  Edinburgh  some  years  ago,  for  murder  com- 
mitted  in  a  fit  of  passion,  on  a  man  who  visited  her  house. 
The  late  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  who  attended  her  in  pri- 
son when  under  the  sentence  of  death,  and  accompanied  her 
to  tj)e  sdiffold,  told  us  that  she  appeared  to  him  inca- 
pable of  understanding  either  the  enormity  of  her  crime, 
or  the  appalling  nature  of  her  situation  ;  and  that,  to  her 
last  hour,  she  continued  to  speak  as  a  person  who  was  rather 
submitting  to  an  overwhelming  necessity  than  undergoing  a  merit* 
ed  punishment.  In  her  head  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs 
are  deplorably  small,  while  the  animal  organs  are  very  large. 
David  Haggart,  whose  life  was  one  continued  series  of  crimes, 
occupied  himself,  while  under  sentence  of  death,  in  writing 
the  history  of  his  life ;  which  is  replete  with  the  spirit  of  the 
thief,  and  not  with  the  regret  or  remorse  of  the  criminal  about 
to  die.  He  possessed  a  good  intellect,  but  deficient  moral  or^ 
gans,  and  large  propensities.  Our  proposition,  therefore,  is, 
that  this  class  of  human  beings  is,  in  a  very  low  degree,  capa- 
ble of  being  deterred  from  crime  by  fear  of  punishment ;  and 
that  the  theory  which  prescribes  punishment  as  the  preven- 
tive of  their  conduct  is  essentially  erroneous,  and  cannot  prove 
successful  in  practice.  If  they  really  possess  the.  mental  coiw 
stitution  here  ascribed  to  them,  they  are  obviously  more  becom- 
ing objects  of  compassion  than  of  severity,  add  are  at  least  iis* 
unfortunate  as  guilty.     No  one  would  propose  to  punish  a  m^^-^* 
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for  originating  in  his  own  person  a  disease  of  an  infectious  na- 
ture, although  by  putting  him  to  death  at  its  first  appearance 
we  might  save  many  lives  more  valuable  than  his.  Yet  it  would 
be  as  becoming  to  do  this,  and  thereby  protect  society  from 
physical  contagion,  as  to  guard  it  from  moral  contagion,  by  the 
destruction  of  a  patient  defective  in  his  moral  constitution.  The 
parallel  holds  good  to  a  greater  extent  than-  might  at  first  be 
miagiqed.  In  both,  there  is  a  vicious  constitution,  of  which  the 
disease  and  crime  are  merely  external  manifestations.  Each 
will  infect  those  individuals  most  readily  who  are  predisposed, 
or  who  have  feeble  or  defective  organs ;  and  either  class  will  fall 
into  disease  or  crime  by  the  joint  operation  of  infection  and  its 
own  constitution,  in  spite  of  the  severest  penalties  inflicted  on 
previous  patients  and  aelinquents.  In  cases  of  crime,  as  in  those 
of  disease,  we  must  look  to  the  removal  of  the  causes,  for  a  re- 
medy to  the  evils;  and  expediency  wHl  be  found  to  coincide 
with  the  results  flowing  from  this  principle  of  action. 

It  is  impossible  to  mould  the  form  of  the  brain  in  juvenile  and 
adult  criipinals  into  more  virtuous  proportions  *,  and  all  that 
society  can  dp,  is  to  withdraw  external  temptations  and  provide 
external  restraints,  adapted  to  the  mental  condition  of  tae  per- 
sons to  be  treated. 

With  a  view  to  withdraw  external  temptations,  the  govern- 
ment and  higher  classes  ought  to  r^ard  the  establishment  of 
schools,  the  encouragement  of  religion,  learning,  moral  training, 
savings  banks,  and  all  innocent  sports  and  amusements,  as  the  first 

*  Obsenration,  hofrever,  warrants  us  in  sayinff,  that  the  prod\iction^f  bad- 
ly proportioned  brainiiia  greatly  owing  to  the  viclotM  condition  ot'  the  parents. 
After  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1815,  a  great  many  men  were  discharged 
from  the  army  and  navy,  long  accustomed  to  a  roaming  life  and  ample  pro- 
visions, who  subsequently  became  destitute  and  desperate.  From  the  great 
revolution  in  trade,  consequent  on  the  peace,  thousands  of  families  were  re- 
duced to  abiect  poverty,  and  a  spirit  of  fierce  animosity  against  govemjnent 
and  the  higher  classes  pervaded  the  labouring  population  for  several  years, 
and  in  some  districts  oroke  out  in  acts  of  open  violence.  The  children  pro- 
duced of  parents  suffering  under  these  privations,  and  inflamed  by  these  ex- 
citements, would  inherit,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  combination  of  cerebral 
cftifpms,  which  would  render  permanent  in  them  the  dispositions  that  were  only 
temporarily  predominant  in  the  parents.  The  children,  in  short,  would  inherit 
enlarged  organs  of  the  animal  propensities,  in  consequence  of  the  activity  of 
them  in  their  parents,  and  thus  they  would  be  constitutionally  Mable  to  acts  of 
passion,  insubordination,  and  dishonesty,  to  a  &r  higher  extent  than  children 
produced  of  the  same  parents  in  periods  of  peace,  plenty,  contentment,  and 
general  enjoyment.  The  young  delinquents,  from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  who 
uifest,  so  extensively,  the  large  towns  of  Britain,  are,  in  all  probability,  the 
shoots  of  these  years.  Legisfittors,  bv  operating  on  the  general  mind  and 
condition  of  the  country,  have  it  in  their  power  to  influence  indirectly  the 
combinations  of  brain  which  shall  prevail  in  the  next  generation  ;  but  the  ex- 
tent of  this  influence  is  necessarily  very  limited,  because  it  is  only  the  low. 
eat  of  the  people  who  are  strongly  sffected  by  public  calamities,  and  be- 
'  cause  the  individual  qualities  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  stocks  to  which 
Uiey  belong,  also  enter  Into  the  constitution  of  the  children. 
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Steps  in  sucoessful  legislatioD.  They  should  ^ideavour  to 
create  a  public  fientiment  in  the  lower  ranks,  and  tp  engage  it 
on  the  side  of  virtue*  Cheap  periodical  publications  treating  of 
common  affairs  and  local  occurrences^  ought  with  thb  view  to  be 
promoted  among  the  peo{Je. 

We  have  occasionally  seen  in  the  middle  and  higher  walks  of 
life,  brains  presenting  the  unfortunate  combination  of  class  first, 
and  observed  that  while  external  circumstances  were  favourable^ 
and  society  smiled,  their  possessors  acted  with  tolerable  fairned8» 
and  drew  down  no  striking  animadversions  on  their  conduct* 
They,  however,  indicated  a  constant  tendency  to  sink  below  thdr 
original  level  in  business;  they  preferred  the  crooked  to  the  straight 
road;  they  sougbtoutassociatesof  equivocalhabitsand  reputation, 
with  whom  they  passed  their  hours  of  heartfelt  enjoyment  and 
relaxation ;   and  after  a  variety  of  oscillations,  they  generally 
sunk  irretrievably,  unless  they  were  borne  up  by  judicious  and 
generous  relatives,  who  fftiriy  took  possession  of  thar  persons 
and  guided  their  actions.     These  men  are  the  ^*  downdraughts*  , 
so  ably  described  by  Messrs  Chambers  in  their  admirable  Jour- 
nal.    The  cause  of  their  tendency  to  descend,  will  be  found 
in  their  ill   proportioned  brains.      If  education,  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  efforts  of  relations,  are  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  these  individuals  in  their  original  condition,  yet  they 
effect  something  for  their  preservation  from  crime,  for  it  is  a 
rare  occurrence  that  they  commit  offences  which  bring  th^m  into 
the  hands  of  justice.  We  have  seen  some  of  them,  who  swindled, 
falsified,  and  acted  criminally,  in  every  form  that  the  law  could 
not  reach,  but  on  whom  education,  the  sentiment  of  shame,  and  the 
ties  of  society,  operated  effectually  to  the  effect  of  deterring  them 
from   pursuits  aenounced  as  penal  by  act  of  Parliament,  or 
punishable  as  crimes  at  common  law.     If  these  men  had  been 
Dom  in  a  lower  rank,  they  would  have  found  their  way  directly 
to  the  hulks  or  the  gallows.  The  same  causes  that  preserve  them 
from  these  ends,  would  protect  men  of  similar  natural  disposi- 
doQs  in  the  lower  ranks,  if  equally  steadily  applied.     In  short, 
criminals  are  in  society,  what  weeds  are  in  agriculture ;  they  ai*e 
by  nature  weecUfAod  they  flourish  in  a  poor  and  ill  cultivated 
soiL     The  most  effectual  means  of  removing  noxious  vegetables 
from  the  laud  are  draining,  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  manuring* 
In  vain  should  we  burn  the  mature  products,  with  a  view  to  pre* 
vent  the  growthof  another  crop.  In  bke  manner,  brains  of  the  first 
clasSy  are  moral  weeds;  and  the  social  field  which  produces  them 
most  abundantly,  is  that  of  poverty  and  ignorance.     It  must  be 
drained  of  suffering,  misery,  and  vice,  cultivated  by  teachings 
and  enriched  with  knowledge,  before  such  brains  will  cease  to 
grow  and  to  produce  crime  as  their  natural  fruit.   However  dis 
tant  we  may  be  at  present  from  realizing  such  a  condition  as 
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this,  we  ought  to  make  up  our  minds  to  approach  it  as  speedily 
as  possible,  assured  that  we  shall  continue  to  suffer  the  evils  of 
crime,  until  we  practically  attain  it. 

In  the  actual  condition  of  society,  restraint  is  the  next  means 
to  be  used  for  the  prevention  of  crime ;  and  here  our  principles 
lead  us  to  results  widely  different  from  the  existing  practices  of 
society.  The  mxtural  punishment  of  crime  and  criminal  disposi- 
tions, consists  in  that  extent  of  restraint,  suffering,  and  privation, 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  protection  of  sodety,  and  the  crimi- 
nal himself,  from  the  consequences  of  his  abuse  of  his  propensi- 
ties. The  notions  of  retributive  and  exemplary  punishments 
at  the  hands  of  man,  are  equally  excluded  in  our  system.  If 
an  individual  labour  under  a  delicate  constitution,  extremely 
liable  to  inflammation  from  mental  excitement  and  exposure  to 
atmospherical  influences,  it  is  an  evil  for  him  to  abstain  from  ac* 
tive  pursuits,  and  to  remain  chiefly  at  home ;  but  it  is  the  least 
of  two  evils.  In  like  manner,  when  an  individual  possesses  a 
brain  likeHaggarf  s,  or  Harems,  or  Bishop^s,  it  would  be  u  source  of 
suffering  to  him  to  be  locked  up  in  a  house  (^  industry,  compelk 
ed  to  labour  and  to  learn,  and  pre\ented  from  abusing  his 
propensities;  but,  taking  his  actual  life  and  his  death  into 
consideration,  as  the  other  altemattve,  it  would  be  the  least 
of  two  evils.  This  is  the  grand  practical  principle  that  must 
be  adopted  and  acted  on,  before  a  successful  result  in  criminal 
legislation  can  be  reached.  The  interest  of  the  public  and 
of  the  criminal  coincide  in  nature,  and  it  is*  only  false  theory 
that  makes  them  appear  opposed.  The  measure  of  the  re^ 
straint  ought  to  bear  reference  not  so  much  to  the  amount 
of  crime  actually  committed,  as  to  the  degree  of  criminal  ten- 
dency in  the  individual ;  and  the  motive  of  it  ousht  neither  to  be 
vindictive  nor  exemplary,  but  moral  and  benevolent.  In  short, 
persons  having  brains  of  the  first  class,  ought  to  be  viewed  as 
moral  patients,  and  treated  as  such,  rather  than  as  criminals ; 
and  the  form  of  their  brains,  combined  with  their  actual  mani- 
festations of  criminal  tendencies,  ought  to  be  viewed  as  symp- 
toms of  moral  deficiency,  sufiicient  to  warrant  their  being  sub- 
jected to  treatment.  The  privations  necessarily  attendant  on 
this  treatment,  and .  the  mora)  influence  which  tne  exhibition  of 
it  would  exercise  over  all  minds,  by  leading  them  to  view  crime 
as  disease,  and  by  exciting  their  manly  and  energetic  feeling  to 
struggle  against  it,  would  operate  powerfully  in  determining  indi- 
viduals from  infringing  the  law,  and  the  oUect  of  those  who 
advocate  punishment  tor  the  sake  of  example,  would,  in  this 
manner,  be  attained  more  effectually  than  by  the  blind  infliction 
of  suffering  unmiti^ted  by  moral  considerations. 

To  readers  who  do  not  perceive  Phrenology  to  be  founded  in 
nature,  this  must  appear  a  most  preposterous  speculation  ;  but 
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if  the  facts 'exhibited  in  the  oommencemeht  of  thia  article  hold 
geDerally  true,  which  is  our  proposition,  it  assumes  a  different 
aspect.  Experience  has  estabfished  that  all  modes  of  criminal 
l^slation  hitherto  adopted  have  been  unsuooessful,  and  hence 
it  is  neither  unnatural  nor  absurd  to  expect,  that  a  successful 
method  should  be  widely  different  from  them  both  in  principle 
and  practice.  That  Phrenology  should  lead  to  new  views  and 
practices  is  also  not  improbable,  seeing  that  the  relation  between 
the  size  of  particular  organs  and  the  strength  of  particular  men- 
tal tendencies,  is  a  fact  of  the  most  momentous  importance  in 
the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  and  one  so  new  and  unexpected, 
that  it  appears  incredible  even  to  the  best  informed  philosophers, 
until  they  have  appealed  to  nature  and  obtained  evidence  of  its 
truth.  JBut  its  importance  and  novelty  are  the  circumstances 
that  warrant  us  to  expect  new  results  from  its  practical  applica- 
tion. Society  may  be  far  from  adopting  it  in  practice  ;  but  its 
Erinciples  ought  nevertheless  to  be  strenuously  urffed,  and  pub- 
c  attention  arrested  to  its  value.  We  may  call  long  and  loud- 
ly before  we  shall  be  listened  to ;  but  if  we  speak  with  the  voice 
of  truth,  our  words  will  at  length  penetrate  tne  dullest  ear,  and 
awaken  the  obtusest  understanding.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  practical  experience  leads  humane  and  enlightened  minds  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  that  reached  by  means  of  Phrenology. 
In  vol.  iv.  p.  559»  we  gave  an  account  of  Glasgow  Bridewell 
founded  partly  on  official  communications,  by  Mr.  Brebner  the 
superintendent,  and  partly  on  our  own  observations  made  du- 
ring a  visit  to  it  So  many  of  these  remarks  are  applicable  to 
the  present  subject,  that  we  bbg  leave  to  refer  to  them  in  detail, 
and  reprint  them  to  save  trouble  to  the  reader.  Mr  Brebner 
favoured  us  with  the  following  Tables  of  commitments. 

Crimes  and  Offences, 


* 

N'umber  of  commitments  du- ) 
ring  the  year,      .        .         f 

Deduct  recommitments  of  the  \ 
stfne  individual  in  the  cur*  ' 
rencj  of  the  jear,        ,        j 

Remains  net  number  of  diffe- 1 

.   rent  persons,                        J 

Whereof  in  custody  for  the  t 

first  time,             •        •         J 

Old  oflfenden. 

Vflsr  aidiiig  SUt  Deom- 
berlSSS. 

Yen  fwUag  91it  Deo». 
twrlsaOL 

Mala. 

FemalM. 

ToCaL 

Malei. 

FenalM. 

TotaL 

668 
101 

703 
279 

1261 
380 

688 
124 

713 
281 

1401 
406^ 

467 

seo 

424 
209 

881 
669 

664 

444 

432 
189 

996 
633 

97 

216 

312 

120 

243 

363 
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^  He  has  observed  that  oflPendera  ooromitted  for  the  first  time, 
for  only  a  short  period,  almost  invariably  return  to  Bridewell 
for  new  offences ;  but  if  committed  for  a  long  period,  they  rew 
turn  less  frequenUy.  This  fact  is  established  by  the  following 
table,  framed  on  an  average  often  yeans,  ending  ^th  December 
18S5. 

Of  prisoners  sentenced  Jbr  the  first  time  to 

14  days*  confinement,  there  returned  for  new  crimes, 

about 16  per  cent. 

30  ditto        ditto ...^. 00    ditto. 

40  ditto        ditto 50    ditto. 

60  ditto        ditto ...40    ditto. 

3  months*  ditto.... 25    ditto. 

6  ditto       ditto 10    ditto. 

9  ditto       ditto 74  ditto. 

12  ditto       ditto 4    ditto. 

18  ditto       ditto 1     ditto. 

24  ditto       ditto none,  ditto. 

'<  During  the  ten  years  93  persons  were  committed  for  the 
first  time  for  two  years,  of  whom  not  one  returned. 

<^  Mr  Brebner  conceives  that  punishment  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  effect  of  the  two  years^  confinement  he  attributes 
partly  to  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  partly  to  the* habits  of, 
order  and  industry  acquired  during  it.  When  prisoners  come 
back  two  or  three  times,  they  go  on  returning  at  intervals,  for 
many  years.  He  has  observed  that  a  good  many  prisoners 
committed  for  short  periods  for  first  offences,  are  afterwards 
tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  transported  or 
hanged. 

*<  These  results  confirm  the  doctrine,  that  individuals  cannot 
change  their  character  and  conduct  bv  a  mere  act  of  volition, 
but  that  their  minds  must  be  operatea  upon  by  long-continued 
influences,  and  gradually  ameliorated ;  lust  as  disease  cannot 
be  removed  from  the  body  by  a  spell,  but  by  a  sanative  pro- 
cess, requiring  both  attention  and  time  for  its  completion.  The 
present  practice  is  founded  upon  ideas  of  punitive  justice,  which 
appear,  at  first  aght,  natural  and  beneficial,  but  which  do  not 
stand  the  test  of  reason  and  rigid  analysis.  A  boy  picks  a 
gentleman'^s  pocket  of  a  handkerchief,  and  is  sentenced  to  four- 
teen days^  confinement  in  Bridewell ;  which  seems  a  moderate 
land  just  punishment  for  a  trivial  offence ;  and  if  any  one  were  to 
propose  to  imprison  him  for  two  years,  the  extravagance  of  the 
mfliction,  in  proportion  to  the  crime^  would  startle  the  public 
mind,  and  he  would  become  the  object  of  universal  sympathy. 
Yet,  if  the  real  welfare  of  the  boy  be  kept  in  view,  and  if  we 
believe  the  foregoing  facts,  we  shall  find  it  difiBcult  to  resist  the 
conclusion,  that  the  sentence  of  fourteen  days  is,  in  its  ultimate 
results,  attended  with  far  greater  severity,  and  more  positive 
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injustice,  than  would  accompany  confinement  for  'two  years. 
The  offender,  in  the  former  case,  becomes  familiarized  with 
crime,  almost  invariably  returns  to  Bridewell,  and  proceeds  from 
step  to  step  till  he  is  transported  or  hanged  ;  in  the  latter  case, 
his  whole  habits  are  chan^d»  and  so  deep  an-impression  is  made 
on  his  mind,  that  be  very  rarely  re-appears  in  tne  criminal  ,kal> 
endar.      We  say  rarely,  because  the  circumstance  of  his^not 
afterwards  becoming  an  inmate  in  Glasgow  Bridewell  is  no  proof 
of  his  entire  reformation ;  he  may  have  removed  to  another|ter- 
ritory,  where  he  thinks  the  law  will  be  administered  with  less 
severity.     But  if  the  great  majority  of  those  confined  for  long 
periods  did  not  abandon  their  criminal  pursuits,  some  would 
undoubtedly  find  their  way  back  to  their  old  quarters ;  and  as 
none  appear  to  return,  we  may  safely  infer  that  many  are  per- 
manently reformed. 

"  It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  a  sentence  of  fourteen  days  for  a 
first  offence  is,  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  more  prejudicial  to 
the  welfare  of  the  criminal  than  one  for  a  long  period ;  and  yet 
there  appears  an  evident  absurdity  in  proposmg  to  punish  a 
grave  delinquency  with  imprisonment  for  fourteen  days,  and  a 
trivial  one  with  confinement  for  two  years.  But  this  just  proves 
that  there  is  an  error  in  the  priiidple  on  which  criminal  justice 
is  administered.  The  absurdity  arises  from  this  circumstance, 
that  the  criminal  law  regards  every  offender  as  a  voluntary  de- 
votee to  crime,  and  occupies  itself  exclusively  in  administering 
a  certain  quantity  of  suffering  for  a  certain  degree  of  guilt,  with- 
out the  least  re^rence  either  to  the  causes  of  the  transgression 
or  the  consequences  of  its  own  treatment.  If  this  principle 
were  sound  in  nature,  it  would  be  successful  in  practice.  The 
infliction  of  fourteen  days^  confinement  would  not,  in  its  general 
effects,  turn  out  more  severe  than  imprisonment  for  two  years. 
In  short,  the  facts  contained  in  the  table  of  *<  prisoners  return- 
ing^ could  not  happen. 

**  On  the  phrenological  principle  much  greater  consistency  is 
obtained.  According  to  it,  no  man  can  become  criminal  unless 
from  predominance  of  the  criminal  organs  over  the  moral  and 
intellectual,  or  from  strong  external  temptation.  Neither  of 
these  are  voluntary  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  offender;  he 
is  therefore  to  be  viewed  as  unfortunate;  and,  that  he  may  be 
cured,  the  caiLse  of  his  depravity  must  be  removed.  On  this 
principle^  pocket^picking  is  one  symptom  of  moral  disease,  lift- 
mg  tills  another,  house-robbery  a  third,  swindling  a  fourth,  and 
so  on.  The  extent  and  depth  of  the  disease  are  to  be  gathered 
from  the  whole  symptoms  and  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the 
sanative  process  ought  to  be  conducted  with  reference  to  these. 
A  boy  whose  father  is  out  of  work,  and  who  has  tasted  no  foo  j 
for  twenty.four  hours,  may  steal  a  loaf  from  a  baker^s  basket 
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Standing  temptingly  on  the  street;  another  boy,  well-fed,  clothed, 
and  educated,  may  pick  a  pocket,  and  drink  the  produce  of  his 
depredation.  Both  of  these  acts  are  thefts ;  but  the  one  may 
happen  with  a  boy  of  very  considerable  natural  morality,  who 
would  be  completely  protected  from  offending  again  by  removal 
of  the  temptation  ;  in  other  words,  by  being  supplied  with  food. 
The  other  indicates  a  decided  deficiency  of  natural  morality, 
with  great  strength  of  depraved  appetite ;  and  to  protect  the 
offender  from  repetition  of  his  crime,  his  mind  would  require  to 
be  subjected  to  ^  long  course  of  disciphne,  one  part  oi  which 
will  necessarily  consist  of  measures  for  abating  bis  evil  tenden- 
cies, and  another  of  means  for  elevating  his  moral  and  intellect- 
ual principles.  According  to  this  view,  the  treatment  of  each 
criminal  would  bear  reference  to  his  natural  depravity,  and  not  de- 
pend exclusively  on  the  external  form  in  which  his  evil  qualities 
manifested  themselves.  One  man  may  fall  senseless  to  the  ground 
through  inanition,  and  another  from  apoplexy.  What  should 
we  think  of  a  physician  who  should  treat  both  in  the  same  way  ? 
The  case  of  the  mind  is  parallel ;  and  it  is  only  gross  ignorance 
of  mental  philosophy  that  can  perpetuate  the  present  system  of 
criminal  legislation. 

^*  We  have  been  assured  by  an  enlightened  friend  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  criminal  Taw  in  Scotland,  that  the 
imperfection  of  the  practices  now  in  use  is  seen,  felt,  and  greatly 
deplored  by  almost  every  judge  in  the  country,  from  police- 
magistrates  up  to  the  president  of  the  High  Court  of  Justici- 
ary ;  and  that,  if  the  public  mind  were  enlightened,  and  brought 
to  desire  a  thorough  reformation  with  the  introduction  of  a  ra- 
tional treatment,  the  judges  would  hail  it  with  pleasure.  Mr 
Brebner  admitted,  that  a  boy  confined  for  a  long  period  for  his 
first  offence  was  really  more  fortunate  than  one  confined  only 
for  a  few  days;  but  he  objected  to  the  apparent  injustice  of 
long  imprisonment  for  slight  offences.  The  mjustice,  however, 
is  obviously  only  apparent ;  the  real  severity  is  in  the  short  con- 
finement. No  doubt,  as  long  as  offenders  are  committed  with 
the  view  of  punishment  exclusively,  Mr  Brebner^s  objection  is- 
unanswerable ;  and  the  principle  of  cure  or  reformation  must 
be  adopted,  before  consistency  between  intention  and  result  can 
be  obtained.  In  the  Glasgow  Bridewell,  every  thing  that  can 
be  done,  in  the  way  of  restraining  evil  tendencies,  appears  to  be 
accomplished.  The  solitary  confinement,  regular  employment, 
and  mild  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  are  well  calculated  to  allay 
the  excessive  activity  of  the  animal  propensities  ;  but  we  repeat, 
that  much  is  wanting  to  elevate  their  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties.  The  effects  produced  by  long  confinement,  even  with 
this  deficiency,  however,  show  forcibly  how  much  good  might 
be  accomplished  by  a  well-conducted  penitentiary.*" 
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We  do  not  maintain  that  the  present  practice  of  penal  in- 
flicdon  is  entirely  useless ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  deters  matiy  men  belonging  to  the  second  class,  or  those 
in  whom  the  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  organs,  are  nearly 
in  equilibrio,  from  crime.     These  men  are  liable  to  strong  temp- 
tations, but  they  possess  powerful  means  of  resistance,  and  a 
strong  external  motive,  such  as  the  fear  of  punishment  will  un* 
questionably  operate  powerfully  in  casting  tne  balance  in  favour 
of  morality.     Archbishop  Whately  has  dearly  proved  that  the 
Hulks  and  Transportation,  so  far  from  being  objects  of  terror 
to  such  men,  actually  operate  as  inducements  to  them  to  com* 
mit  crime  ;  and  as  this  was  his  leading  object,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one,  we  accord  the  highest  praise  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  collected  and  expounded  the  evidence  bearing  on 
it.     Practically,  he  has  fully  and  successfully  accomplished  •  the 
main  object  oi  his  publication ;  and  in  our  last  number  we  pre- 
sented the  strength  of  his  argument  without  qualification   or 
modification,  because  we  heartily  concurred  in  it.     In  the  pre- 
sent article  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  when  the  Hulks 
and  Transportation  shall  .be  laid  aside,  mere  severity  of  infliction 
will  not  suffice  to  deter  the  evil  disposed  from  committing  crime, 
but  that  profounder  principles  must  be  brought  into  operation. 
The  prospect  of  being  seized,  shut  up,  and  treated  for  a  series  of 

i rears  as  a  moral  patient,  forced  to  labour  and  to  practise  mora- 
lly, would  operate  as  a  restraining  motive  on  this  class  of  minds 
more  effectually  than  the  infliction  of  mere  suffering  and  priva- 
tion; so  that  our  method  of  treatment  does  not  exclude  the 
idea  of  punishment.  It  only  substitutes  natural  and  concomi- 
tant punishment,  for  artificial  and  direct  infliction.  A  man  who 
falls  accidentally  and  breaks  his  leg,  suffers  an  indirect  punish- 
ment in  pain  and  confinement  for  his  carelessness.  It  is  certain 
that  this  chastisement  renders  men  in  general  more  careful  to 
avoid  injuring  their  limbs.  We  would  present  punishment  to 
criminals  in  an  analogous  form, — as  the  natural  concomitant 
of  their  immoral  dispositions,  which  render  it  necessary  to  res- 
train their  persons  and  direct  their  actions.  The  moral  feelings 
have  now  become  so  active  in  society,  that  mere  sitffering  will 
not  be  tolerated  as  a  practical  means  of  deterring  from  crime ; 
and  we  venture  to  predict  that  if  the  Legislature,  led  astray  by 
the  proof  that  the  Hulks  and  Transportation  are  not  dreadedf, 
shall  enact  merely  some  more  painful  infliction  on  offenders,  it 
will  not  be  steadily  carried  into  execution,  and  even  if  it  were, 
it  would  fail  in  preventing  crime.  The  tread-mill  has  been  laid 
aside  in  some  prisons  on  account  of  the  pain  which  it  produced 
to  the  criminal.  The  whole  tendency  of  society  is  towards  the 
adoption  of  humane  and  moral  means  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
people  of  every  grade,  and  the  compassion  so  generally  felt  for 
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criminals,  is  only  one  form  of  the  growing  civilization  which  is  the 

Sfkyry  of  our  age.  As  phrenologists,  we  maintain  that  the  moral 
acuities  are  here  pointing  instinctively  to  their  legitimate  results ; 
and  we  hail  their  influence  with  joy,  because  we  perceive  that 
the  constitution  of  creation  is  in  harmony  with  their  dictates, 
and  that  they  will  lead  us  to  sound  and  successful  practical 
conclusions,  if  fairly  allowed  to  guide  all  our  social  arrange- 
ments. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  this  article,  we  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  concluding  without  adverting  to  Archbishop  Whately's 
proposal  to  punish  insane  criminals,  or  to  the  question  of  ex- 
pense which  would  attend  a  right  mode  of  treatment.  We  shall 
probably  revert  to  these  topics  in  our  next  Number. 


ARTICLE  III. 

DEATH  OF  DE  SFURZHEIM. 

It  is  with  deep  feelings  of  regret  that  we  announce  the  death 
of  this  distinguished  leader  of  Phrenology,  and  most  gifted 
and  excellent  man.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Society, 
held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  13th  of  December  1832,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr  Simpson,  made  known  this  melancholy  event  in  near- 
ly the  following  words : — 

*•  Gentlemen, — ^During  the  twelve  years  of  this  Society's 
existence,  no  communication  has  ever  been  made  to  it  so  afflict* 
iug  as  that  which  it  is  now  my  painful  duty  to  make  to  you. 
Dr  Spurzheim  is  no  more !  He  died  of  fever,  brought  on  by 
over-exertion  in  his  great  vocation,  at  Boston  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  10th  day  of  last  month  ! 

"  The  death  of  Dr  Gall,  the  great  founder  of  Phrenology, 
was  not  without  its  alleviations.  He  had  run  his  course, — ^had 
done  all  that  seemed,  in  the  decrees  of  the  All-wise,  allotted  him 
on  earth  to  do,  and  fell  *  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe.'  Above 
all,  Dr  Spurzheim,  his  great  pupil,  survived,  heir  of  all  his  mas- 
ter's wealth,  and  richer  than  even  that  master  in  treasures  of  his 
own.  But  Dr  Spurzheim  himself  is  now  snatched  away, — ^in 
the  midst  of  his  usefulness, — at  the  summit  of  his  power, — 
about  to  pour  the  true  philosophy  of  man,  like  a  flood  of  light, 
on  the  transatlantic  world.  This  is  indeed  a  blow,  almost  devoid 
of  alleviation.  And  yet  hope  deserts  us  not.  To  his  own  g&. 
nius  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  organ  of  Hope,  and  a  beauti- 
ful exposition  of  its  functions.  As  we  bend  over  his  early  grave, 
a  ray  breaks  forth  even  from  that  dark  abode.  America  has 
celebrated  his  obsequies  with  public  honours,  and  ranks  him 
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with  the  ill astrious  dead.    Europe  will  sanction  the  award.   His 

1)hilosophic  page  will  live,  and  even  pride  and  prejudice  will 
ook  into  the  pbilosophyi  when  the  philosopher,  whom  they 
shunned  when  alive,  is  no  more,  Galileo,  Newton,  Harvey, 
were  all  destined  to  teach  from  the  tomb,— -so  are  Spurzheim 
and  Gall ;  they,  too,  are  among  the  great  departed,  ^  who  are 
dead,  yet  speak,''  and  many  a  kindred  genius  will  yet  arise  to 
listen  to  their  voice.  The  minds  already  labouring  in  the  great 
work,  by  them  bequeathed,  will  be  stimulated  by  the  very 
thought,  that  they  are  bereft  of  their  leaders.  A  hand  to  grasp 
qU  the  inheritance  may  not  be ;  but  there  does  live  a  prophet 
who  will  wear  gracefully  the  mantle  that  has  now  descended 
upon  him.  May  all  of  us,  however  humble  each,  make  re« 
doubled  exertions, — do  that  which  our  teacher  would  have 
urged  us  to  do  with  his  dying  accents, — ^promote  by  all  that  in 
us  lies,  the  Cause  for  which  he  lived,  and  in  which  he  died. 
His  labours  were  as  expansive  as  they  were  indefatigable, — no 
scope  was  too  great  for  them, — ^he  had  gone  to  add  the  New 
World  to  the  Old  in  one  wide  empire  of  truth.  Alas  !  that 
Americans  first  tribute  to  her  illustrious  guest  should  be  a  grave 
and  a  monument !  Be  her^s  the  care  and  custody  of  his  ho-* 
noured  remains ; — ^the  spirit  of  his  genius  is  every  where,— his 
memory  is  the  cherished  legacy  of  the  human  race. 

Mr  Combe  thenVead  to  the  Society  the  following  letters  which 
he  had  received  from  America,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr  Spurzheim'^s 
death. 

From  NjHUBi'CAPENf  Esq. 

**  Dear  Sir,  Bostok,  Nooember  15.  1832. 

Though  I  have  not  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  you,  I  trust  the  occasion  of  this  letter  is  ample  apology  for 
the  liberty  I  assume. 

Perhaps  the  sad  and  melancholy  news  may  reach  you  before 
this  letter, — ^but  it  is  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  grief  that  I 
state,  that  Dr  Spurzheim  is  no  more ! 

He  died  in  this  city  on  the  10th  instant,  at  11  o'clock  p.  m.,  after 
an  illness  of  about  three  weeks.  On  the  17th  September  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Phrenology  in  this  city,  and 
soon  after  another  course  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 
These  lectures  occupied  six  evenings  in  the  week.  He  delivered, 
besides,  a  course  of  five  lectures  before  the  Medical  Faculty 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  in  the  day-time. 

The  subject  having  met  with  the  most  favourable  reception, — 
he  laboured  with  great  earnestness  and  pains  to  elucidate  its 
principles.  He  being  personally  admired  by  our  citizens,  his 
time  and  presence  were  in  constant  demand.  Added  to  these 
continuerf  engagements,  our  peculiarly  changeable  climate  had 
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an  unfavourable  influence  on  his  constitution.  Sudden  changes 
exposed  him  to  cold  ;  and  an  incautious  transition  Ironi  a  warm 
lecture- room  to  the  evening  air  was  attended  with  debilitating  ef- 
fects. This  variety  of  causes  brought  on  at  first  slight  indis- 
position,  which,  if  it  had  been  attended  ta,  might  have  been  easily 
checked.  Regarding  his  illness  of  less  consequence  than  the 
delivery  of  his  lectures,  he  exerted  himself  for  several  days, 
when  prudence  required  an  entire  cessation  from  labour.  This 
WAS  THE  FATAL  STEP !  cold  produced  fever,  and  this  impru" 
dence  seemed  to  settle  the  fever  in  the  system. 

He  was  confined  to  his  room  about  fifteen  days,  which  time  his 
disease  gradually  assumed  a  more  alarming  aspect  until  death. 
He  was  averse  to  all  active  medical  treatment  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  resorted  to  simple  drinks  and  frequent  injections. 

The  most  skilful  of  the  medical  faculty  in  this  city  were 
constant  in  their  attendance  upon  him,  and  we  had  two  or  three 
physicians  with  him  constantly,  both  day  and  night.  The  in- 
terest, the  exertions,  and  the  strong  desire,  to  save  the  life  of  so 
valuable  a  man  were  deep  and  sincere  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 
All  within  the  power  and  reach  of  feeble  man  was  extended  for 
his  relief ; — ^but,  alas !  it  was  the  will  of  Divine  Providence  that 
he  should  quit,  for  ever,  the  scene  of  his  labour,  love,  and  glory. 
I  enclose  a  paper  containing  an  account  of  his  illness  by  Dr 
Jackson. 

His  death  has  cast  a  gloom  over  our  city.  It  is  not  lamented 
with  the  cold  formality  of  the  world  ;  it  produces  grief  of  the 
most  poignant  character,  and  it  is  expressed  in  the  deepest  tones 
of  afflicted  humanity.  Although  he  had  been  with  us  but  a  few 
weeks,  his  virtues  and  worth  were  known  and  acknowledged. 
His  amiable  manners ;  his  practical  knowledge  ;  his  benevolent 
dispositions  and  purposes;  his  active  and  discriminating  mind, 
all  engaged  the  good  opinions  of  the  prejudiced,  and  won  the 
afiections  of  the  candid.  Alas !  how  inexplicable  are  the  de- 
crees of  Divine  Providence. 

His  body  has  been  examined  by  the  Medical  Faculty  (as  per 
statement  of  Dr  Jackson),  and  embalmed-  This  was  thought 
advisable,  in  case  his  relations  should  have  a  desire  to  remove  it. 
Casts  of  his  head  and  brain  have  been  taken,  and  his  heart  and 
lungs  are  also  preserved. 

Saturday  next  (day  after  to-morrow),  the  last  solemn  offices 
are  to  be  paid  to  this  distinguished  man  in  a  public  manner. 
An  eulogy  by  Dr  FoUen,  German  professor  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity,  will  be  delivered,  and  other  services  to  correspond  and 
suitable  to  the  occa»on,  an  account  of  which  I  will  transmit 
as  soon  as  published.     I  am  truly,  your  servant  and  friend, 

Nahum  Capen, 

of  the  Firm  of  Marsh,  Capen  and  Lyoo*  BookseUerB.** 
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From  Dr  Robert  M^Kibbin. 

Sib,  Nkw  York,  IfUh  November  1832. 

Having  some  years  since  bad  the  honour  of  occasional 
correspondence  with  you,  while  residing  at  Belfast,  I  presume 
I  may,  without  further  apology,  address  you  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  I  am  well  aware  how  much  you  feel  interested  in  all  that 
concerned  Dr  Spurzheim,  and  that  none  can  more  adequately 
appreciate  his  loss. 

His  lamented  death  took  place  at  Boston,  at  10  o^cIock  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th  instant.  He  had  been  lecturing  to  a 
very  numerous  class  (as  you  may  have  heard)  in  Boston,  and 
on  the  alternate  day  in  Cambridge  :  his  class  in  Boston  consist- 
ed of  SOO  to  600,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  &c., 
and  that  at  Cambridge  of  about  70.  His  illness  continued  for 
some  time  after  having  been  chilled,  and  he  persisted  in  lectur- 
ing,  until,  in  the  last  lecture  or  two,  he  was  quite  obscure  and 
confused,  and  evidently  labouring  under  great  weakness.  No 
persuasion  of  his  friends,  however,  could  prevail  on  him  to  de- 
sist, until  the  Wednesday-fortnight  before  his  decease,  when 
the  fever  had  increased  so  much  as  to  confine  him  to  his  bed. 
He  would  use  no  remedies,  though  urged  to  do  so  by  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  most  anxiously  attended  him  :  Lavements. were 
the  only  things  be  would  use,  and  he  objected  that  the  British 
and  American  practice  was  too  active,  unfortunately  forgetting 
the  climate  he  was  in.  The  symptoms  were  very  obscure  in 
the  accession,  but  they  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  synochus 
with  great  nervous  depression,  and  he  gradually  got  worse, 
until  the  fatal  catastropne  occurred. 

I  accidentally  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  night  of  his  decease, 
but  not  having  heard  of  his  illness,  I  did  not  see  him  alive.  I 
went  the  next  morning  too  late  to  see  him  living,  but  in  time  to 
witness  the  kindness  of  the  Bostonians,  a  meeting  having  been 
at  that  time  convened  to  arrange  for  the  intended  funeral,  and 
such  other  matters  as  would  shew  their  respect  for  the  illustri- 
ous deceased.  Mr  Quincy,  the  president  of  the  College,  and 
most  of  the  professors,  with  the  eminent  medical  and  other 
scientific  gentlemen,  were  present,  and  their  conduct  did  infinite 
credit  to  the  parties. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
inspection  and  embalming  of  the  body,  so  that  his  friends,  if 
anxious,  might  have  it  removed ;  another  to  take  charge  of.  his 
efiects ;  and  a  third  to  make  arrangements  for  a  public  funeral, 
and  any  other  tribute  of  respect  they  could  devise.  Agreeably 
to  this  plan,  the'body  was  removed  to  the  college,  and  on  Mon- 
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day  a  post-mortem  examination  took  place,  at  which  a  number 
of  medical  gentlemen  were  present.  There  were  some  traces  of 
increased  vascularity  in  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  and  adhe- 
aon  of  the  colon  to  the  peritoneum  in  the  right  iliac  region.  I 
shall  send  you  niy  notes  of  the  dissection  first  opportunity,  as  I 
have  only  a  few  minutes  now.  Casts  of  the  head,  brain,  &c., 
were  being  prepared,  and  several  sketches  made  by  different  ar- 
tists, of  the  face,  and  one  was  taken  by  Mr  Audubon,  the  omi- 
tholc^st. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  from  one  of  the  churches  in 
Boston  on  Saturday,  and  an  oration  will  be  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Follen,  a  countryman  of  Dr  Spurzheim.  He  will  be  de- 
posited in  one  of  the  vaults  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Mount 
Auburn,  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  if  his  friends  do  not  wish  him 
removed,  a  mouument  will  be  erected  in  the  same  place  for 
him. 

Dr  Jackson  has  kindly  promised  to  send  me  the  case,  which 
he  intends  publishing ;  ana  the  oration  will  likely  be  printed 
also.     If  so,  I  shall  'endeavour  to  procure  them  with  any  other 

rirticulars,  and  forward  them  by  some  early  opportunity  to  you. 
have  also  a  little  of  his  hair  which  I  removea,  and  snail  send 
you  a  part.  I  regret  I  had  not  leisure  to  send  you  a  more 
correct  as  well  as  detailed  account,  but  the  packet  is  iust  going 
off,  which  you  will  please  to  consider  my  excuse  for  this  scrawL 
I  need  not  say  to  you  how  useful  he  would  have  been  in  this 
country ;— here  was  a  rich  field,  and  a  noble  harvest  for  his 
exertions,  and  here  his  opinions  would  have  gained  ground. 
He  was  to  have  lectured  in  all  the  towns  ;^-even  the  villages  were 
preparing  to  ask  him,  and  the  good  he  would  have  done  is  in- 
calculable. To  science  his  loss  is  vast, — ^to  Phrenology  more 
particularly,  as  his  manner  of  gaining  friends  was  peculiarly 
fortunate,  and  much  assisted  the  really  useful  part  of  his  instruc- 
tion. Here  in  Boston,  every  person  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  him  seemed  to  have  formed,  those  warm  attachments  with 
which  he  was  so  often  favoured,  and  he  is  mourned  not  only  as 
a  public  loss,  but  as  the  friend  of  each.  I  hope  to  give  you  a 
more  satisfactory  account,  at  an  early  opportunity,  and  am 
with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  M^Eibbin,  M.  D. 

The  following  resolutions  were  moved  by  Mr  Combe,  second- 
ed by  Mr  Dun,  and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Phrenological 
Society : 

**  FirHj  That  this  Society  have  heard  the  communication  now 
made  with  sentiments  ci  the  most  heartfelt  regret.  While  they 
deplore  the  premature  death  of  Dr  Spurzheim  as  by  far  the  great- 
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est  lo0B  which  the  philoBophy  of  mind  and  man  eould^  In  thdr 
present  state,  sustain,  they  lament  it  as  an  especial  bereavement 
to  themselves  of  a  valued  and  beloved  benefiictor  and  friend. 

<^  Secondb/y  That  this  Society  feel  deeply,  and,  oonsideiing 
their  intimate  and  affectionate  relation  to  the  illustrious  deeeasei^ 
gratefully,  the  intense  concern  manifested  by  the  eitissens  of 
Boston  over  his  nck-bed, — the  public  sorrow  for  his  loss,f«-and 
the  intended  honours  to  his  remains  and  his  memory ;  and  they 
experience  comfort  in  the  reflection,  that,  since  it  was  in  the  Di- 
vine decrees  that  that  great  man  was  so  soon  to  be  taken  away, 
— he  did  finish  his  mortal  career  in  the  midst  of  a  people  en- 
lightened enough  to  discern  his  distinguished  talents  and  worth, 
and  duly  to  appreciate  the  philosophy  which  he  had  come  among 
them  to  teach. 

^'  Thirds  That  an  extract  of  this  minute  be  sent  to  Dr 
M^Kibbin  and  Mr  Nahum  Capen,  with  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety for  their  kind  attention  in  making  their  communications.^ 

A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  containing  these  reso- 
lutions, was  transmitted  to  Boston. 

The  honours  paid  by  the  Americans  to  Dr  Spurzheim^s 
memory,  reflect  on  them  the  highest  credit.  They  will  here- 
after boast,  and  justly,  of  the  kind  reception  and  honourable  se» 
pulture  which  they  ^ve  to  this  distinguished  individual.  Dr 
Sporzheim's  whole  hfe  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  and  teach* 
in^  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  philosophy  of  mind. 
His  merits  were  recognised  by  many  adequate  judges  in  this 
country,  and  his  doctrines  continue  rapidly  to  extend  and  esta- 
blish themselves  in  Britain.  He  and  Dr  Gall  are  now  both  num- 
bered with  the  dead.  The  envy  and  dislike  which,  in  the 
minds  of  some  men  not  destitute  of  talents,  obstructed  the  re- 
ception of  their  discoveries,  will  subside,  and  justice  will  speedi- 
ly be  done  to  them  by  all.  The  Americans  nave  formed  a  high 
and  just  estimate  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  character  dnd  talents,  in 
which  we  cordially  coindde.  The  Boston  Atlas  contains  the 
following  remarks  :— 

^*  Dr  Spurzheim  was  a  profound  thinker,  and  an  uncommon- 
ly careful  observer.  Phrenology  was  the  pursuit  of  his  life : 
but,  in  teaching  and  defending  a  new  science,  he  rendered  ana^ 
tomy  and  physiology  such  aid,  and  has  given  them  such  im- 
pulse, that  his  memory  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  on  that 
account  alone. 

^  Dr  Spurzheim  was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Gall,  the  man  who  originated  a  doctrine  never  known  before  he 
announced  it  to  the  world.  Together  they  commenced  the  study 
of  the  brain,  and  made  discoveries  which,  thoueh  sneered  at  by 
ignorant  pretenders,  are  fast  overturning  the  old  notions  of  the 
anatomists  on  the  subject  of  its  organization. 

1% 
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'  *^  To  the  medical  gentlemen  of  Boston,  his  demonstrations  of 
the  brain  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  will  long  be  remembered. 
'^  As  an  author  he  has  been  certainly  industrious.  As  a  leo* 
turer  he  had  no  equal — ^being  most  perfectly  at  home  before  his 
numerous  hearers.  Though  a  German,  he  spoke  the  English 
language  with  peculiar  fluency  and  correctness,  being  both  choice 
of  words,  and  happy  in  expressing  his  ideas.  In  no  one  instance 
did  he  ever  bring  a  note  or  manuscript  in  sight.  His  manner 
was  to  pursue  a  strictly  methodical  course, — and  such  was  the 
astonishing  variety  of  learning  brought  in  illustration  of  the  im- 
mediate  subject  of  discourse,  that  the  audience  was  always  both 
instructed  and  delighted. 

'  ^^  In  stature  he  was  about  six  feet  high,  of  a  large  frame,  and 
muscular.  His  countenance  was  open  and  generous,  and  honesty 
and  benevolence  were  certainly  discoverable  in  his  face. 

*^  Dr  Snurzheim'^s  head  is  one  of  the  finest  that  could  possibly 
be  selectea  to  sustain  the  doctrine  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
whole  life." 

Phrenology  is  essentially  the  science  of  mcnrals,  and  Dr  Spurz- 
heim  practised  the  doctrines  which  he  taught.  He  was  eminent- 
ly virtuous,  and  uniformly  denounced  vice  as  the  parent  of 
misery.  He  had  profound  sentiments  of  religion,  in  harmony 
with  reason.  He  was  simple  in  his  tastes ;  eminently  kind,  cheer- 
ful  and  liberal  in  his  dispositions ;  capable  of  warm  and  enduring 
attachments ;  and  in  his  habits  temperate,  active,  persevering, 
and  laborious. 

John  Gaspab  Spurzheim  *  was  bom  on  31st  December 
1776,  at  Longuich,  a  village  near  Treves,  on  the  Moselle.  His 
parents  cultivated  a  farm  of  the  rich  Abbey  of  ^S*^  Mcucimin  de 
Treves^  and  he  received  his  college  education  at  the  University 
of  that  city.  He  was  destined  by  nis  parents  for  the  church ;  but 
in  1799^  when  the  French  invaded  that  part  of  Germany,  he  went 
to  Vienna  to  study  medicine,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
Dr  Gall.  He  entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  consideration  of 
the  new  doctrine,  and,  in  1800,  first  attended  a  private  course 
of  Gall^s  lectures,  which  had  been  repeated  from  time  to  time 
during  the  four  preceding  years.  He  continued  the  pupil  of  Dr 
Gall  till  1804,  at  which  period  he  was  associated  with  him  in 
his  labours,  and  his  character  of  hearer  ceased  *f-. 

Having  completed  his  meiiical  studies,  he  and  Dr  Gall  (in 
consequence  of  an  order  of  the  Austrian  Government,  pro- 
hibiting all  private  lectures  unless  specially  permitted),  left 
Vienna  in  1805,  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  together,  and  pur- 

*  In  some  of  his  works  he  takes  the  name  of «/.  G.  Spurzheim;  in  others  G. 
Spurzheim ;  and  in  others  «/.  Spurzheim. 

t  £88ai  Philosophique  sur  la  Nature  Morale  et  InteUectuelle  de  T Homme, 
par  6.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.    Appendix,  p.  213. 
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suing,  in  common,  their  researches  into  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  the  nervous  system ;  and  from  1805  to  1807,  they 
visited  many  of  the  chief  towns  of  Germany,  France,  Prussia, 
and  Denmark* .  In  the  year  last  mentioned,  Dr  Gall  finally 
settled  at  Paris,  and,  assisted  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  gave  his  first 
public  course  of  lectures.  In  1806  they  resolved  to  communi- 
cate to  the  French  Institute  the  results  of  thar  anatomical  in- 
yestigations :  The  chief  of  the  anatomical  department  of  that 
learned  body  was  then  M.  Cuvier ;  and  he  was  the  first  of  its 
members  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves. 

**  M.  Cuvier,"  says  the  late  excellent  Mr  Chenevix  +,  "  is  a 
man  of  known  talents  and  acquirements,  and  his  mindT  is  appli- 
cable to  many  branches  of  science;  but  what  equally  distin- 
guishes him  with  the  versatility  of  his  understanding,  is  the 
suppleness  of  his  opinions.  He  received  the  German  Doctors  with 
much  politeness.  He  requested  them  to  dissect  a  brain  privately 
for  him  and  a  few  learned  friends ;  and  he  attended  a  course 
of  lectures  given  purposely  for  him  and  a  party  of  his  selection. 
He  listened  with  much  attention,  and  appeared  well-disposed 
toward  the  doctrine ;  and  the  writer  of  tnis  article  heard  him 
express  his  approbation  of  its  general  features,  in  a  circle  which 
was  not  particularly  private. 

**  About  this  time  the  Institute  had  committed  an  act  of  ex- 
traordinary courage,  in  venturing  to  ask  permission  of  Buona^. 
parte  to  award  a  prize  medal  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  for  his  admirable 
galvanic  experiments,  and  was  still  in  amaze  at  its  own  heroism. 
Consent  was  obtained;  but  the  soreness  of  national  defeat 
rankled  deeply  within.  When  the  First  Consul  was  apprized 
that  the  greatest  of  his  comparative  anatomists  had  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  by  Dr  Gall,  he  broke  out  as  furiously 
as  he  had  done  agsunst  Lord  Whitworth ;  and  at  his  levee  he 
rated  the  wise  men  of  his  land  for  allowing  themselves  to  be 
taught  chemistry  by  an  Englishman,  and  anatomy  by  a  Ger- 
man. Sat  verbum.  The  wary  citizen  altered  his  language. 
A  commission  was  named  by  the  Institute  to  report  upon 
the  labours  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  M.  Cuvier  drew  up 
the  report.  In  this  he  used  his  efforts,  not  to  proclaim  the 
truth,  but  to  diminish  the  merits  of  the  learned  Germans. 
Whenever  he  could  find  the  most  distant  similarity  between  the 
slightest  point  of  their  mode  of  operating,  and  any  thing  ever 
done  before,  he  dwelt  upon  it  with  peculiar  pleasure.     He  even 

*  The  names  of  these  are  specified  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenologi. 
cal  Society,  p.  13.  Some  account  of  the  progress  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  at 
this  period  will  he  found  in  our  6th  volume,  pp.  306,  306. 

f  Article  ^  Gall  and  Spurzheim — Phrenohgy^^^  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
BeView,  voL  ii*  p.  15.  Chenevix  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who,  in  the 
pre&ce  to  his  "  Manuel  de  Phrenologie,**  recognises  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  article  quoted. 
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affected  to  excuse  the  Institute  for  having  taken  the  subject  into 
consideration  at  all,  saying  that  the  anatomical  researches  were 
entirely  distinct  from  the  physiolc^  of  the  brain,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  mental  manifestations.  Of  this  part  of  the  subject 
Buonaparte,  and  not  without  great  cause,  nad  declared  his  re- 
probation ;  and  M.  Cuvier  was  too  great  a  lover  of  liberty  not 
to  submit  his  opinion  to  that  of  liis  Consul.  His  assertion,  too, 
that  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  had  nothing  to  say  to  its  mental 
influence,  he  knew  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  fact ;  but  even 
the  meagre  credit  which  he  did  dare  to  allow  to  the  new  mode 
of  dissection,  he  wished  to  dilute  with  as  much  bitterness  as  he 
could."" 

Gall  and  Spurzheim^s  memoir  to  the  Institute  was  presented 
cm  the  14th  of  May  1808.  The  report  of  the  commission  (of 
which  a  translation  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  January  1809)9  was  subscribed  by  MM. 
Tenon,  Sabatier,  Portal,  Pine),  and  Cuvier.  The  memoir  was 
soon  afterwards  published,  with  remarks  on  Cuvier^s  report,  un* 
der  the  title  of  "  Recherches  sur  le  Syst^me  Nerveux  en  gdn^ral, 
et  sur  celui  du  Cerveau  en  particulier;  Memoire  pr^nt^  k 
rinstitut  de  France,  le  14  Mars  1808;  suivi  d^Obaervations  sur 
le  Rapport  qui  en  a  ^t^  fait  k  cette  Compagnie  par  ses  Commis- 
saires.  Par  F.  J.  Gall  et  G.  Spurzheim  ;'"  4to,  Paris,  1809.  In 
this  work  the  sections  of  the  memoir  are  given  separately,  each 
being  followed  by  a  reply  to  the  objections  made  against  it  by 
the  commissioners.  In  1810  was  opmmenced  the  publication  of 
the  ^^  Anatomic  et  Physiologic  du  Syst^me  Nerveux  en  g^ntfral, 
et  du  Cerveau  en  particulier.  Par  F.  J.  Gall  et  G.  Spurzheim  ;^ 
a  work  which  was  not  completed  till  1819.  The  third  and  fourth 
volumes  were  published  after  Spurzheim^s  separation  from  Dr 
Gall,  and  bear  the  name  of  the  latter  alone.  It  is  illustrated  by 
a  splendid  folio  atlas,  containing  one  hundred  plates. 

Id  June  181S,  M.  Spurzheim  pmd  a  visit  to  Vienna,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine ;  after  which  he  proceeded 
to  Britain,  and  iirrived  there  in  March  1814.  During  his  stay, 
he  published,  in  English,  ^^  The  Physiognomical  System  of  Drs 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,^  8vo,  London,  1816;  *^  Outlines  of  the 
Physiognomical  System,^  12mo,  London>  1815 ;  and  <*  Obser- 
vations on  the  Deranged  Manifestations  of  Mind,  or  Insanity.^ 
8vo,  London,  1817.-  The  first  of  these  works  met  with  no  very 
^ntle  treatment  from  the  periodical  press  of  Britain,  and  in  par- 
ticular was  virulendy  attaciced  in  the  49th  Number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  by  the  late  Dr  John  Grordon,  who  applied  to  it, 
and  the  doctrine  which  it  expounds,  the  epithets  of  ^^  trash,^ 
^  despicable  trumpery,*^  <<  a  collection  of  mere  absurdities,  with- 
out truth,  connexion,  or  consistency,^  and  **  a  piece  of  thorough 
quackery  from  beginning  to  end.*^ 
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<<  The  intention  of  Dr  Spurzheim,^  saj^s  Mr  Cheoevix,  in  the 
article  already  quoted,  ^^  always  was  to  visit  the  Scottish  Athens, 
but  this  article  confirmed  it.  He  procured  one  letter  of  intro- 
duction for  that  dty,  and  but  one;  that  was  to  the  reputed 
author  of  the  vituperating  essay.  He  visited  him,  and  obtained 
permission  to  dissect  a  brain  in  his  presence.  The  author  him- 
sdf  was  a  lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  the  dissection  took  place  in 
his  lecture-room.  Some  eyes  were  a  little  more,  or  a  little  less, 
clear-sighted  than  others,  for  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw, 
fibres.  A  second  day  was  named.  The  room  was  as  full  as  it 
could  be,  particularly  as  an  intermediate  bench  was  reserved  for 
Dr  Spurzheim,  to  carry  round  the  subject  of  inquiry  to  every 
spectator.  There,  with  the  Edinbur^  Review  in  one  hand, 
and  a  brain  in  the  other,  he  opposed  fact  to  assertion.  The 
writer  of  the  article  still  believed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  but 
the  public  believed  the  anatomist ;  and  that  day  won  over  near 
live  hundred  witnesses,  to  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  white 
substance  of  the  brain,  while  it  drew  ofi^  a  large  portion  of  ad- 
miring pupils  from  the  antagonist  lecturer. 

^^  Thus  aided  by  success,  Dr  Spurzheim  opened  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  anatomy  and  the  functions  of  tne  brain,  and  its 
connexion  with  mind.  He  used  to  say  to  the  Scotch, '  You  are 
slow,  but  you  are  sure ;  I  must  remain  some  time  with  you, 
and  then  FU  leave  the  fruit  of  my  labours  to  ripen  in  your 
hand.  .  This  is  the  spot  from  which,  as  from  a  centre,  the  doc- 
trines of  Phrenology  shall  spread  over  Britain/^ 

The  criticisms  to  which  we  have  alluded  called  forth  from  Dr 
Spurzheim  an  "  Examination  of  the  Objections  made  in  Britain 
against  the  Doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,^  8vo,  Edinburgh, 
1817;  in  which  a  complete  exposure  was  made  of  the  ignorance 
and  reckless  presumption  of  the  reviewers.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  the  United  Kingdom,  Dr  Spurzheim  delivered  lectures 
in  London,  Bath,  Bristol,  Dublin,  Cork,  Liverpool,  and  Edin- 
burgh. Having  returned  to  London  in  1817,  he  delivered  there 
another  course  of  lectures,  and  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  that  city.  In  the  month  of  July  in  the 
same  year  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  his  labours  ull 
1825,  making  extensive  observations  on  man  in  a  state  of  health 
and  disease,  and  contributing  largely  to  the  advancement  of  the 
acienoe  of  human  nature.  At  Paris  he  delivered  two  courses 
each  year,  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology^  and  Pathology  of  the 
Bndn  and  of  the  External  Senses.  Tnere  also  he  published,  in 
1818,  his  **  Observations  sur  la  Folic,  ou  sur  les  D^ran^emens 
des  Fonctions  Morales  et  InteUectuelles  de  PHomme,^  with  two 
plates ;  and  *^  Observations  sur  la  Phrssnologie,  ou.la  Connais- 
sance  de  FHomme  Moral  et  Intellectuel,  fondee  sur  les  Fonc- 
tions du  Syst^me  Nerveux,^  with  seven  plates ;  and,  in  1890, 
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his  ^^  EssalPhilosophique  sur  la  Nature  Morale  et  Intellectuelle 
de  THomme ;"  all  8vo.  His  English  work,  entitled,  *'  View  of 
the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education^  founded  on  the  Study  of 
the  Nature  of  Man,^  ISmo,  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1821,  and 
was  reprinted,  with  considerable  additions,  in  8vo,  at  London  in 
1828.  A  French  edition  was  published  at  Paris  1822.  '« In  1824, 
the  French  government,  as  wise  as  that  of  Austria  had  been,  pro- 
hibited the  delivery  of  all  lectures  without  its  special  permission ; 
and  Dr  Spurzheim  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  private  con- 
versations at  his  own  house  *.^  Disgusted  by^  this  proceeding,  he 
listened,  in  1825,  to  the  solicitation  of  his  friends  in  London,  and 
again  visited  that  city,  where  he  delivered  two  courses  of  eighteen 
lectures  on  Phrenology,  in  March  and  April  of  that  year,  be- 
sides several  courses  of  dissection  of  the  brain  at  St  Thomas'^s  and 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospitals,  and  in  some  of  the  medical  schools. 
On  this  occasion,  the  manner  in  which  he  was  noticed  by  the 
periodicals,  particularly  the  Medica-Chirurffical  Review^  the 
Lanceti  and  some  of  the  London  newspapers,  shewed  that  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  respecting  him  in  the  public  mind 

During  his  residence  in  London,  he  published  two  valuable 
works,  ^^  Phrenology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mind^  and  of  the 
relations  between  its  Manifestations  and  the  Body,^  with  fifteen 
engravings,  and  "  A  View  of  the  Philosophical  Principles  of 
Phrenology,^  both  8vo.  1825'f-.  In  these  works,  which,  hke  the 
"  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education,^  are  ex- 
tended editions  of  some  of  the  principal  chapters  of  the  **  Phy- 
siognomical System,^  the  comprehensiveness  and  profundity  of 
intellect,  the  accuracy  and  assiduity  of  observation,  and  the 
purity  of  moral  feeling,  which  distinguish  all  Dr  Spurzheim's 
writings,  are  conspicuous;  and  they  wiU  be  a  monument  by  which 
posterity  will  judge  correctly  of  the  admirable  character  and  ta- 
lents of  this  great  phrenologist  He  subsequently  returned  to 
Paris. 

The  impression  made  during  his  residence  in  England  conti- 
nued to  increase  after  his  departure,  and  at  length  procured  him 
an  invitation  once  more  to  visit  London  :  with  this  he  complied, 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  1826,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  to 
an  overflowing  audience,  in  the  London  Institution,  besides 
giving  private  lectures  in  the  evening. 

In  tnis  year  he  brought  out  two  most  useful  publications, 
**  Phrenology  in  connexion  with  the  Study  of  Physiognomy. 
Part  I.  Characters;"'  with  thirty-four  plates,8vo,  to  ivhich  we  have 

•  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  voL  ii  p.  17. 

f  These  two  publications  were  reviewed  in  this  Journal,  voL  ii.  p.  619, 
and  vol.  iii  p.  269  ;  and  the  <<  Principles  of  Education*'  in  vol.  i.  p.  678,  and 
vol.  vi.  p.  163. 
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already  adverted  on  page  109  of  this  number*;  and  ^  The  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Brain,  w\ui  a  general  View  of  the  Nervous  System, 
with  eleven  plates,**^  8vo.*f-  After  the  publication  of  these  works 
he  returned  to  Paris,  but  his  stay  was  short ;  for  soon  after- 
wards, he  formed  the  resolution  of  leaving  France,  and  settling 
permanently  in  England :  and  having  accordingly  removed  to 
Britain,  he  paid,  towards  the  end  of  1826,  a  visit  to  Cambridge, 
at  the  University  of  which  he  was  received  with  distinguished 
respect.  The  use  of  one  of  the  public  lecture-rooms  was  grant- 
ed to  him  by  licence  of  the  vice-chancellor;  and  his  audience, 
which  comprised  men  of  the  first  name  and  influence  in  the  uni- 
versity, exceeded  one  hundred  in  number.  He  lectured  on  a 
dissection  of  the  brain  more  than  once  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
anatomical  professor.  He  was  feasted  in  the  college -halls  every 
day  he  was  there,  and  made  a  most  favourable  impression  on 
the  anatomical  and  medical  professors.  He  subsequently  lec- 
tured in  Bath  and  Brii^tol,  with  complete  success ;  the  managers 
of  the  Literary  Institution  at  each  place  acknowledging  that  no 
lecturer  had  filled  them  to  such  a  degree :  The  interest  in- 
creased  with  each  lecture*  and  the  last  was  in  general  the  most 
numerously  attended.  In  April  1827,  he  again  gave,  at  the 
London  Institution,  a  course  of  lectures,  which  was  attended  by 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  auditors ;  while  at  his  lioqse  in  Gower 
Street,  he  held  himself  in  readiness  once  a-week  to  answer  any 
question  or  objection  concerning  Phrenology.  In  the  course  of 
tliis  year  he  published  at  London  a  small  work  entitled,  ^^  Out- 
lines of  Phrenology ;  being  also  a  Manual  of  reference  for  the 
Marked  Busts.^  Having  been  invited  by  the  Hull  ^*  Society 
for  Phrenological  Inquiry^  to  lecture  in  that  town,  he  there  com- 
menced a  demonstrative  course  on  6th  December  18S7.  At 
Hull,  he  visited  the  workhouse,  the  ^*  Refuge  for  the  Insane,^ 
the  grammar-school,  and  the  town-gaol,  at  each  of  which  he  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  his  power  of  predicating  character  from  in- 
spection of  the  head}.  After  receiving  the  compliment  of  a  din- 
ner from  the  Hull  Society,  Dr  Spurzheim,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  phrenolo^sts  of  Edinburgh,  proceeded  thither  in  Janua- 
ry 18S8,  and  delivered  a  course  of  popular  lectures,  which  was 
attended  by  two  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen.  He  delivered 
also  a  separate  course  on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  patho- 
logy of  the  brain,  to  eighty  medical  gentlemen,  of  whom  four- 
fifths  were  students.  By  solicitation,  he  repeated  his  popular 
lectures,  and  the  second  course  was  attended  by  seventy  auditors. 
A  great  difference  was  observable  in  the  manner  in  which  his 
audiences  listened  to  his  lectures  in  1817  and  1828.     On  the 

*  See  also  Phren.  Journal,  iii  678.  f  Analyzed  Ibid.  iv.  83. 

t  See  an  account  of  Dr  Spurzheim*8  visit  to  Hull,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  J. 
L.  lieviaon,  in  our  5th  volume,  p.  82. 
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former  occasion,  the  authority  of  tiie  Ediorburgh  Review  was 
paramount,  and  a  fixed  smile  of  incredulity  sat  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  many  of  his  hearers :  they  were  on  the  watch  for 
something  extravagant,  and  were  disappointed  rather  thaa  gra- 
tified by  the  force  of  his  demonstrations,  and  the  soundness  of 
bis  arguments.  In  18S8,  his  auditory  yielded  readily  and  cor- 
dially to  the  impression  of  his  talents;  they  listened  with  the  most 
profound  attention  and  sincere  respect ;  they  felt  his  power  to  en- 
lighten and  instruct  them ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  opened 
their  minds  to  receive  positive  ideas,  and  were  richly  rewarded. 
On  the  medical  students,  his  lectures  had  a  most  beneficial  ef- 
fect :  his  dissections  were  minute  and  most  sedulously  demon- 
strated :  he  succeeded  in  disabusing  them  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tions about  him  and  his  doctrines,  dealt  out  to  them  every 
season  by  some  of  their  teachers;  enabled  them  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  truth  as  well  as  dignity  of  the  attacks  which 
continued  to  be^made,  ex  cathedni^  on  phrenology  and  phreno. 
logists,  and  taught  them  how  to  prosecute  the  science  ror  thdr 
own  satisfaction.  On  S5th  January  1828,  the  Phrenological 
Society  gave  Dr  Spurzheim  a  dinner,  at  which  he  express* 
ed  his  great  delight  at  the  unlooked-for  progress  whicn  his 
science  had  made :— "  Dr  Gkdl  and  myself,^  said  he,  '<  often 
conversed  together  about  the  future  admission  of  our  doctrines : 
Though  we  relied  with  confidence  on  the  invariable  laws  of  the 
Creator,  we,  however,  never  expected  to  see  them  in  our  life- 
time  admitted  to  such  a  degree  as  they  really  are.^  Dr  Spurz- 
heim honoured  the  Society  by  attending  one  of  its  meetings,  at 
which  he  gave,  at  great  length,  many  valuable  practical  direc- 
tions for  ascertaining  the  development  of  the  intellectual  organs, 
and  answered,  very  satisfactorily,  the  obiecdons  of  antiphreno^ 
logists  regarding  the  frontal  sinus.  While  in  Edinburgh,  he 
visited  the  City  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  Hospital  for  the 
Children  of  Paupers,  in  presence  of  Dr  Hunter  the  surgeon  of 
the  establishment,  the  Hon.  D.  6.  Halyburton,  Dr  Combe,  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  and  pointed  out  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  there  was  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  character 
and  cerebral  development.  The  reader  will  find  the  details  of 
this  subject  in  the  5th  volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  142. 

In  consequence  of  a  special  requisition,  Dr  Spurzheim  pro- 
ceeded from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  where  he  delivered  a  popular 
course,  which  was  attended  by  260  ladies  and  gentlemen, — and 
a  professional  course,  attended  by  60  medical  practitioners  and 
other  individuals.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  that  the  correspondence  published  in  our  Fifth 
Volume  took  place  between  him  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  on 
the  subject  of  the  frontal  sinus  and  other  matters  connected  with 
Phrenology.     Five  times  did  he  challenge  Sir  William  to  meet 
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bim  before  the  public,  that  the  arguments  of  both  might  be 
openly  heard  and  considered ;  and  thus  often  did  the  learned 
Baronet  decline  such  a  controversy. — Both  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  Dr  Spurzheim  and  his  wife,  who  accompanied  him, 
were  received  in  private  society  in  the  most  cordial  and  atten- 
tive manner  by  persons  of  the  first  respectability  in  those  cities ; 
and  both  left  a  deep  impression  of  their  individual  worth  on  all 
who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaintance.  In  18S8  ap^ 
peared  Dr  Spurzneim^s  ^*  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Man,^ 
12mo,  a  work  which,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  its  cateche- 
tical form,  and  some  too  unqualified  expressions  in  the  preface, 
will  be  highly  appreciated  by  enlightened  and  philanthropic 
minds  *. 

After  his  return  to  London,  Dr  Spurzheim  continued  to  spread 
abroad  a  knowledge  of  his  science  with  unabated  zeal.  On  the 
14th  May  1829,  a  paper  of  his  on  the  brain  was  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  who,  however,  refused  to  give  it  a  place  in 
their  Iransactions.  It  was  published  by  Dr  Spurzheim  as  an 
Appendix  to  his  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  along  with 
some  unceremonious  but  well-founded  ^^  Remarks  on  Mr  Charles 
Bellas  Animadversions  on  Phrenology  *f-.'^ 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1829,  he  lectured  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Bolton,  Bakewell,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Sheffield, 
Wakefield,  Leeds,  and  other  towns  in  England.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  year,  he  was  bereaved  of  his  excellent  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  and  whose  death  was  a  severe 
wound  to  his  afiections.  By  this  lady  were  executed  the  draw- 
ings by  which  his  later  publications  are  illustrated,  and  also  the 
lithographic  engravings  of  his  work  on  Physiognomy.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  loss,  he  was  prevented  from  lecturing  during 
the  winter  1829-80 ;  but  having  been  invited  to  Dublin  by  the 
Phrenological  Society  of  that  city,  he  went  thither  in  the  suc- 
ceeding April,  and  gave  a  most  successful  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Dublin  Institution.     At  the  request  of  a  number  of  medical 

Entlemen,  he  delivered  also  a  course  on  the  anatomy,  physio- 
^,  and  pathology  of  the  brain,  at  the  School  of  Anatomy, 
Medicine,  and  Surgery,  in  Park  Street.  During  his  stay  m 
Dublin,  the  Royal  In^  Academy,  by  an  act  which  reflected 
equal  honour  on  themselves  and  on  Dr  Spurzheim,  added  his 
name  to  the  list  of  their  honorary  members.  In  1881,  he  again 
visited  and  lectured  in  Dublin,  after  which  he  went  to  France 
to  spend  the  summer  and  autumn.  During  the  winter  he  lec- 
tured in  Paris ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1832,  published  a  small 

*  A  very  fiill  abstract  of  this  **  Sketch**  will  be  found  in  the  Phrenologi- 
cal  Journal,  voL  ▼.  p.  325. 

f  These  '*  Remarks**  were  reprinted  in  our  sixth  volume,  p.  606. 
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•*  Manuel  de  Phrenologie,*"  which  is  the  last  of  his  works. 
Having  received  pressing  invitations  from  America,  he  formed 
the  resolution  of  disseminating  his  doctrines  in  the  New  World, 
for  which  he  embarked  at  Havre  on  SOth  June  183S.  The 
mournful  issue  of  this  expedition  has  already  been  detailed. — 
We  hear  that  he  has  appointed  I.  D.  Holm,  Esq.  of  Highgate, 
near  London,  his  executor  and  administrator,  and  has  bequeath- 
ed to  the  son  of  that  gentleman  his  collection  of  busts,  skulls, 
and  books.  Mr  Holm  intends  to  become  his  biographer.  The 
present  notice  is  hastily  drawn  up  from  such  materials  as  we 
possess.  We  shall  present  a  more  particular  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  of  the  effects  of  his  philosophy,  aftec  the  publication 
of  his  Life  by  Mr  Holm. 

When  Dr  Spurzheim  last  visited  Edinburgh,  Mr  Lawrence 
Macdonald  executed  an  admirable  bust  of  him,  exactly  the  size 
of  life,  and  combining  the  most  perfect  likeness  with  the  majesty 
and  grace  of  an  antique.  It  is  by  far  the  best  which  we  nave 
seen,  and  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  is  portrayed  in  it  in  all 
its  strength  and  simplicity.  This  bust  is  now  a  classical  relic  of 
a  man  whom  posterity  will  unquestionably  reverence  and  ad- 
mire. The  portrait,  of  which  an  engraving  accompanies  this 
article,  was  painted  by  Mr  William  Stewart  Watson,  a  member 
of  the  Phrenological  Society,  who  has  kindly  permitted  us  to 
take  impressions  from  the  plate.  The  following  development 
and  measurements  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  head  were,  on  Sd  March 
1828,  taken  by  Mr  Combe  and  Mr  Walter  Tod : 


DEVSLOPMBNT.  ** 


1.  Amativenessyfull,  or  ra.  large, 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness,  large,   . 

3.  Concentrativeness,  ra.  sinaU, 

4.  Adhesiveness,  rather  large,    . 

5.  Combativeness,  rather  full,    . 

6.  Destructiveness,  very  large,  . 

7.  Secretiveness,  hu^, .... 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  rather  large, 

9.  Constructiveness,  ditto,     .    . 

10.  Self-Esteem,  large,   .    .    .    . 

11.  Love  of  Approbation,  ditto, 

or  very  large, 

12.  Cautiousness,  rather  large,  or 

large, 

13.  Benevolence,  very  large,  .    . 

14.  Veneration,       ditto,    .    .    . 

15.  Firmness,  ditto,    .    .     . 

16.  Conscientiousness,   ra.    large, 

orlarge> 


15 
18 
8 
16 
12 
20 
18 
16 
16 
18 

19 

17 
20 
20 
20 

17 


17*  Hope,  rather  full,  or  full, .    . 

18.  Wonder,  full,  or  ra.  large, 

19.  Ideality,  rather  large,   .    .    . 

20.  Wit,  rather  huge,  or  huge,    . 

21.  Imitation,  rather  large,      .    . 

22.  Individuality,  large, .    .    .    . 

23.  Form,  rather  large,  or  large,  . 

24.  Size,  large^ 

25.  Weight,  full, 

26.  Colouring,  rather  full,  or  RiU, 
27*  Locality,  large, 

28.  Number,  rather  full,  or  full,  . 

29.  Order,  rather  large,  .... 

30.  Eventuality,  fiil^      .... 

31.  Time,  large, 

32.  Tune,  large, 

33.  Langua^,  nu  large,  or  laige, 

34.  Comparison,  verv  large,     .    . 
36.  Cauaility,  very  large,   .    .    . 


13 
15 
16 

17 
16 
18 

17 
18 
14 
13 
18 
13 
16 
14 
18 
18 

17 
20 
20 


*  The  numbers  on  the  right  indicate  the  size  of  the  oi^gans  according  to 
the  scale  adopted  by  the  Phrenological  Society,  and  described  in  Combed 
System,  p.  95. 
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lochM* 

From  Occipital  Spine  to  Individuality,         .        .       •        .  7{ 

Concentrativeness  to  Comparison,       ....  72 

' Ear  to  Occipital  Spine,        .        .        .        .'      .        .  4| 

Individuality,  •  .        .        .        •  5| 

Firmness, 64 

Benevolence,  ......  6 

Bestructiveness  to  Destructiveness,  .        .        .  6| 

Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness,  •        .        •        •  6| 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 6} 

Ideality  to  Ideality, 5| 

Constructiveness  to  Constructiveness,         .        .        .  5| 

• 

Although  the  name  of  Gall,  as  the  discoverer  of  the  phyuo- 
logy  of  the  brain,  must  ever  stand  alone  and  pre-eminent,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  to  Dr  Spurzheim  belongs  the  all  but  equal 
glory  of  having  consolidated  and  reduced  to  a  scientific  form 
the  materials  collected  by  his  great  instructor.     In  the  physio- 
logical  and  philosophical  department,  Dr  Spurzheim  applied 
himself  most  successfully  to  the  elucidation  of  a  great  number 
of  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  mind,  and  did  much  in  point- 
ing out  the  special  and  primary  faculties  connected  with  many  of 
the  individual  orj^ns  whose  manifestations  had  been  ascertained 
by  Dr  Gall.    In  another  important  branch  of  the  science,  name- 
ly, its  connexion  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  the  nierit  of 
aiscovery  must,  doubtless,  be  conceded  to  Dr  Spurzheim.     He 
has  stated  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Essai  Fhilosophique,  ^*  that  it 
18  he  who  has  made  all  the  anatomical  investigations,  and  has  gi- 
ven  its  form  and  consistence  to  the  anatomical  part  of  the  sys- 
tem.*"    He  farther  mentions,  that,  during  the  various  journeys 
which  he  made  in  company  with  Dr  Gall,  it  was  he  who  kept  a 
record  of  their  observations ;  that  the  designs  for  the  anatomical 
plates  in  the  great  work  published  under  their  joint  names,  were 
all  made  under  his  supenntendence,  from  preparations  made  and 
pointed  out  by  himself;  that  the  plates  themselves  were  corrected 
under  his  direction  ;  and  that  the  written  descriptions,  and  all  the 

'  anatomical  details,  were  furnished  by  him.  Some  additional  re- 
marks on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on 
the  Anatomy  of  tne  Brain.  In  these  two  works,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  he  ^'  settled  his  anatomical  account  with  Dr  Gall,^  by 
whom  his  statements  were  never  contradicted.  Without  enter- 
ing farther  into  the  details  of  this  subject,  we  may  refer  the 
reader,  for  additional  information,  to  the  second  volume  of  this 

Journal,  p.  185,  and  also  to  vol.  v.  pp.  805,  4S2,  and  vol.  vi. 

pp.  807, 309  *.   lu  the  two  last  articles  referred  to,  Dr  Spurzheim 

asserts  his  own  claims ;  and  the  following  quotation,  though  it 

*  The  reader  may  also  look  into  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  ii.  21  ; 
and  at  the  Introduction  to  Spurzheim's  "  Observations  sur  laPhrenologie.*' 
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formerly  appeared  in  our  pages,  ^ves  so  comprehensive  an  ac- 
count of  his  improvements  and  discoveries,  and  is  so  short,  that 
little  apology  is  necessary  for  inserting  it  again  on  this  appro- 
priate occasion :— > 

**  Dr  Grall,  being  the  first  founder  of  Phrenology,  remains 
immortal.  The  success  of  his  labours,  too,  was  immense :  he 
discovered  the  situation  of  twenty-six  phrenological  organs ;  I 
say  twenty-six,  instead  of  twenty-seven,  because  his  organ  of 
verbal  memory  and  that  of  language  are  to  be  considered  as  one. 
But  his  talent  and  the  sphere  of  its  operation  had  their  limits, 
and,  since  our  separation  in  181 S,  Dr  Gall  has  made  neither  a 
new  discovery  in  Phrenology,  nor  a  step  towards  its  improve- 
ment.'^— **  The  whole  of  the  physiological  doctrines,  as  express- 
ed by  Dr  Bischoff  *  and  Mr  Bloede  in  1805,  are  Dr  Gall's  ex- 
clusive property  ;  but  every  new  addition  from  that  period  up 
to  1813,  belongs  to  us  in  common,  because  we  pursued  our  in- 
quiries together. 

^*  My  special  rectifications  of  Phrenology  and  new  physiologi- 
cal discoveries,  begin  with  our  separation  from  eacti  other  in 
1813.  They  concern  particularly  the  discovery  of  eight  new 
organs,  and  the  analysis  of  the  special  powers  of  the  mind; 
whilst  Dr  Gall  mostly  confined  himself  to  the  comparison  of 
talents,  characters,  and  certain  modes  of  acting,  with  individual 
cerebral  portions.  He  admitted  in  every  power  of  the  mind 
the  same  modes  of  action,-^or  instance,  perception,  memory, 
judghient,  and  imagination ;  whilst  I  classify  the  mental  powers 
into  orders,  genera,  and  species,  and  examine  the  common  and 
special  modes  of  acting  of  the  difierent  faculties.  Further, 
Dr  Gall  ascribed  to  the  senses  the  notions  which  the  mind  ac- 
quires of  existence,  and  of  the  physical  qualities  of  external  ob- 
jects, whilst  I  think  those  operations  of  the  mind  to  be  depen- 
dent on  cerebral  organs.  I  therefore  speak  of  immediate  and 
mediate  functions  of  the  external  senses:  in  the  former,  the 
mind  takes  cognizance  by  the  assistance  of  the  senses  alone  ;  in 
the  latter,  it  is  assisted,  besides  the  senses,  by  cerebral  organs. 
In  general,  my  philosophical  views  in  Phrenology  difier  widely 
from  those  of  Dr  Gall. — ^The  moral  and  religious  considerations 
of  phrenology,  too,  as  they  are  taught  in  Great  Britain,  are  con- 
ceptions of  mine.  Dr  Gall  never  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
standard  of  natural  morality. — In  the  natural  language  I  dis- 
covered several  principles  in  addition  to  that  found  by  Dr  Gall  : 
that  the  movements  of  the  head,  body,  and  extremities,  are  mo- 
dified by  the  seat  of  the  organs  in  action.  Moreover,  in  the 
practical  part  of  Phrenology,  and  in  examining  the  development 
of  the  special  organs,  I  began  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 

*  We  intend  to  take  an  early  opportunitj  of  noticing  Bischoff^a  work|— 
Darstellung  der  GaUschen  Gehim^und  Soh&del-Lehre,    Berun,  1605. 
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breadth  of  the  organs  than  Dr  Gall  wad  accustomed  to  do,  and 
directed  phrenologists  to  attend  to  the  individual  regions  of  the 
head,  in  reference  to  the  three  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  to  the 
three  regions  of  the  animal  propensities,  the  human  sentiments^ 
and  intellectual  faculties,  rather  than  to  the  protuberances  and 
depressions  to  which  Dr  Gall  attached  himself  almost  exdu- 
nvely.  In  short,  the  comparison  of  Dr  GalPs  works  with  my. 
publications  on  Phrenology,  on  its  philosophical  principles,  on 
education,  insanity,  and  otner  matters,  will  best  shew  how  much 
I  have  contributed  to  extend  and  improve  Phrenology,  and  to 
forward  its  study  *." 

We  conclude  with  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  of 
Mr  Combe,  on  proposing  the  health  of  Dr  Spurzheim  at  the 
dinner  formerly  mentioned,  given  to  him  by  the  Phrenolo^cal 
Society,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  ^th  of  January  18S8.  The 
sentiments  which  it  embodies  will  find  an  echo  in  the  breast  of 
every  reader  who  has  had  the  felicity  of  enjoying  the  personal 
acquiuntance  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  or  who  is  able  to  appreciate  the 
mighty  importance  of  the  truths  unfolded  in  his  worics. 

^  On  a  former  occasion,  I  have  said,  how  would  we  rejoice  to 
sit  at  table  with  Galileo,  Harvey,  or  Newton,  and  to  pay  them 
the  homage  of  our  gratitude  and  respect ;  and  yet  we  have  the 
felidty  to  be  now  in  company  with  an  individual  whose  name 
will  rival  theirs  in  brilliancy  and  duration  ;  to  whom  ages  un- 
born will  look  with  fond  admiration,  as  the  first  great  champion 
of  this  magnificent  discovery  ;  as  the  partner  in  honour,  in  cou- 
rage, and  m  toil,  with  Dr  Gall ;  as  the  rival  in  genius  of  him 
by  whose  master-mind  the  science  of  man  started  into  existence. 
Dr  Spurzheim,  gendemen,  is  an  historical  personage  ;«>-a  glory 
dwells  on  that  brow  which  will  never  wax  dim,  and  which  will 
one  day  illuminate  the  civilized  world.  His  greatness  is  all 
moral  and  intellectual.  Like  the  sun  of  a  long  and  resplendent 
day,  Dr  Spurzheim  at  his  rising  was  obscured  by  the  mists  of 
prejudice  and  envy,  but  in  ascending  he  has  looked  down  upon 
and  dispelled  them.  His  reputation  has  become  brighter  and 
brighter  as  men  have  gazed  upon  and  scrutinized  his  doctrines 
and  his  life.  No  violence  ana  no  anguish  tarnish  the  laurels 
that  flourish  on  his  brow.  The  recollections  of  his  labours  are 
all  elevating  and  ennobling ;  and  in  our  applause  he  hears  not 
the  voice  of  a  vain  adulation,  but  a  feeble  overture  to  a  grand 
strain  of  admiration,  which  a  grateful  posterity  will  one  day 
sound  to  his  name.^ 

*  Note  3.  bj  Dr  Spurzheim  to  the  reprint  of  <^  Fhrenolo^,  Article  of  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  by  Richard  Chenevix,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.,  &c  Lou* 
doD,  1830.**  The  Notes  to  this  publication  were  reprinted  in  our  sixth  to- 
hime,  p.  304. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

CASE  OF  MORBID  ACTIVITY  OF  DESTRUCTIVENESS.    Com- 
municated by  Dr  Otto  of  Copenhagen. 

In  his  *^  Magazine  fiir  Crerichtliohe  Arzneykunde,^  vol.  i. 
No.  31 1831,  Dr  Wildberg relates  the  following  remarkable  case: 

A  plethoric  man  of  letters,  fifty-one  years  old,  who  for  some 
time  had  suffered  from  indigestion,  blind  piles,  obstipation,  and 
other  disorders  of  the  bowels,  and  at  the  same  time  had  frequent, 
congestions  of  blood  in  the  head,  which  manifested  themselves 
by  frequent  headach,  fell  gradually  into  a  deep  hypochondriac 
state,  which  made  him  almost  unaUe  to  follow  his  ordinary  li- 
terary pursuits.  His  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  seventeen  years  old, 
whom  he  loved  most  tenderly,  was  the  only  one  who  was  able 
now  and  then  to  disperse  his  gloomy  thoughts  and  to  exhilarate 
him ;  and  she  was  therefore  accustomed  to  visit  him  frequently 
in  his  room,  and  to  walk  out  with  him. 

One  day,  when  she  had  gone  to  his  room  as  usual,  the  hor- 
rible thought  to  murder  her  suddenly  arose  in  his  mind.  He 
was  himself  so  much  frightened  by  this,  that  he  most  eamesdy 
entreated  her  to  leave  him.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  alone, 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  compose 
himself,  until  he  took  the  resolution,  on  the  immediately  follow- 
ing day,  to  make  a  journey,  in  order  to  relax  his  mind.  He  re- 
turned after  five  days,  in  somewhat  better  spirits ;  but,  as  soon 
as  his  daughter  made  her  appearance  again,  the  same  horrible 
thought  to  kill  her  seized  him,  and  arose  every  time  he  saw  her, 
however  much,  as  a  religious  man  and  a  tender  father,  he  shrunk, 
from  the  idea.  He  now  removed  every  thing  which  might  hurt 
her,  and  carefully  avoided  being  alone  with  her.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  dreadful  thought' returned  every  time  he  saw  her; 
and  the  abhorrence  that  always  accompanied  it  increased  his  suf- 
ferings e^tceedingly.  He  prayed  frequently  to  God,  that  he 
might  be  strengthened  and  freed  from  this  torture  of  mind. 
Frequently  he  hurried  out  of  the  house,  and  strolled  about  for 
a  long  time.  He  lost  hi^  appetite,  and  had  restless  nights,  dis- 
turb^ by  frightful  dreams.  At  last  he  had  recourse  to  Dr 
Wildbcrg,  and  told  him  all  his  misery.  Dr  Wildberg  found  all 
bis  intellectual  faculties  sound*  He  persuaded  the  daughter 
under  some  pretext  to  leave  the  house  for  a  short  period,  and 
ordered  the  patient  medicines  fitted  to  act  upon  the  languid  and 
obstructed  state  of  the  bowels;  and  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
days  the  man  was  better,  and  longed  for  his  beloved  daughter. 
She  did  not  return,  however,  till  after  otjier  eight  days,  ^^  and  I 
was  then  (says  Dr  Wildberg)  a  witness  to  the  affecting  joy  with 
which  the  father  received  her.**  From  this  time  the  dreadful 
thought  never  again  arose,  and  he  spoke  frequently  of  having 
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been  in  a  most  painful  eituation,  when  the  impulse  to  kill  strug- 
gled vdth  his  aversion  to  the  deed. 

Who  does  not  see  here  a  disordered  Destrudivenesa^  brought 
into  morbid  activity  by  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the  head, 
which,  again,  was  produced  by  the  obstructed  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  ceased  with  its  removal  ?  The  orsans  of  the  Intellectual 
Faculties,  of  the  Moral  Sentiments,  and  of  the  Domestic  Affec- 
tions, remained  perfectly  sound  :  hence  the  clear  perception 
which  the  patient  had  of  the  unhappy  propensity  under  which 
he  laboured,  and  hence  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  resist  it. 
How  are  cases  like  the  foregoing  (and  their  number  is  very 
great)  reconcileable  with  the  notion  that  the  whok  brain  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manifestation  of  each  individual  faculty  ? 

ARTICLE  V. 

ON  THK  AMERICAN  SCHEME  OF  ESTABLISHING  COLONIES 
OF  FREE  NEGRO  EMIGRANTS  ON  THE  COAST  OF  AFllICA, 
AS  EXEMPLIFIED  IN  LIBERIA. 

It  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  ignorance  which  prevails  in 
society  of  sound  practical  principles  of  human  nature  and  its 
relations,  that,  in  puUic  anairs,  controversv  takes  the  place  of 
deliberation,  decision,  and  action*  Till  such  principles  shall  be 
adopted  and  acknowledged  as  standards,  the  schemes  and  doings 
of  man  must,  from  their  first  conception  to  thrir  last  consequen- 
ces, be  an  inextricable  mass  of  disputation,— a  chaos  of  conflicting 
impulses,  feelings,,  and  prejudices.  The  business  of  the  most 
enUghtened  legislature  is  debate ;  and  parties  marshal  themselves 
for  combat,  each  in  its  own  impr^nable  position,  from  no  two  of 
which  do  social  and  national  affairs  present  an  aspect  approach- 
ing  to  similarity,  tin  Mr  Combers  work  on  *<  the  Constitution 
of  Man,  considered  in  relation  to  external  objects^^  which  offers 
the  practical  philosophy  for  human  guidance  which  is  sa  lamen- 
tably wanted,  but  which  is  making  its  way  to  an  assured  preva- 
lence, there  is  a  passage  strongly  impressed  on  our  mind.  ^^  We 
require  only,^  says  Mr  Combe,  ^<  to  attend  to  the  scenes  daily 
presenting  themselves  in  society,  to  obtain  irresistible  demonstra- 
tion of  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  want  of  a  true  theory 
of  human  nature  and  its  relations.  Every  preceptor  in  schools, 
every  professor  in  colleges,  every  author,  editor,  and  pamphleteer, 
every  member  of  parliament,  councillor,  and  judge,  has  a  set  of 
notions  of  hia  own,  which,  in  his  mind,  hold  the  place  of  a  ^stem 
of  the  pbiloaophy  of  man ;  and  although  he  may  not  have  me^ 
thodizea  his  ioeas,  or  even  acknowledge  them  to  Umself  as  a 
theory,  yet  they  constitute  a  standard  to  him,  by  which  he  prac. 
tically  judges  of  all  questions  in  morals,  politics,  and  religion ; 
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he  advocates  whatever  views  coincide  with  them,  and  condemns 
all  that  differ  from  them,  with  as  unhesitating  dogmatism  as  the 
most  pertinacious  theorist  on  earth.  Each  also  despises  the 
notions  of  his  fellows,  in  so  far  as  they  differ  from  his  own.  In 
short,  the  human  faculties  to6  generally  operate  as  instincts,  ex« 
hibidng  all  th^  conflicdon  and  uncertainty  of  mere  fiseling,  un- 
enlightened  by  perception  of  their  own  nature  and  objects. 
Hence  public  measures  in  general,  whether  relating  to  educa- 
tion, relimon,  trade,  manufactures,  the  poor,  criminal  law,  or 
to  any  o»er  of  the  dearest  interests  of  society,  instead  of  being 
treated  as  one  genera)  system  of  economy,  tod  adjusted  each  on 
scientific  principles  in  harmony  with  all  the  rest,  are  supported 
or  opposed  on  narrow  and  empyrical  grounds,  and  often  call 
forth  displays  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  selfishness,  intolerance, 
and  bigotry,  that  greatly  obstruct  the  progress  of  improvement. 
Indeed,  unanimity,  even  among  sensible  and  virtuous  men,  will 
be  impossibly  so  Ipng  aa  no  standard  of  mental  philosophy  is 
admitted  to  guide  individual  feelings  and  perceptions.  But  the 
state  of  things  now  described  could  not  exist,  if  education  em- 
braced a  true  system  of  human  nature  and  its  relations.  If 
Phrenolc^  be  true,  it  wiil,  when  matured,  supply  the  deiiden- 
cies  now  pointed  out.^ 

.  Broad  as  the  sauro^ts^  that  the  affairs  of  society  are  as  yet  a 
oeaaelesa  cpntcoversy,  we  are  sometimes  apt,  for  a  moment,  to 
forget  thia  iooonvenienl  fact,  to  expect  exceptions,  and  too 
rashly  ta  count  upon  unanimity  in  what  appear,  to  us  at  least, 
very  self^videof  pn»oeitions  for  social  benefit.  We  con* 
fess  we  did  oonMait  wis  oversight  with  regard  to  the  settle* 
ment  of  Liberia.  If  ever  there  was  a  human  act  which  seemed 
to  satisfy  all  our.  feelings  and  faculties,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  the  first  projection  and  effective  realization  of  that 
admirable  scheme,  whose  very  essence  appeared  to  us  to  be  bro. 
therly  love  and  peace.  In  a  former  number,*  we  adduced  Li- 
beria as  an  example,  unique  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  a  com- 
munity based  on  peace  and  Christian  good-will ;  and  while  we 
unsuspectingly  indulged  in  a  luxurious  contemplation  of  some- 
thing like  »  realization,  in  our  own  day,  of  the  paramount  truth 
whidi  Phrenology  and  Christianity  have  both  made  plain,  that 
the  Creator  has  connected  happiness,  social  aa  well  as  individual, 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  aentim^its  and  intellect  over 
the  animal  propensities,  in  the  mind  of  man,  we  did  not  even 
glance  at  the  American  Association,  to  which  is  due  the  merit 
of  the  beautiful  experiment,  nor  dreamed  that  any  friend  of 
justioe  and  mercy  could  have  found  a  fault  in  the  motives  or 
the  acts  of  that  society  upon  which  to  hang  a  censure.  We  had 
letumcd  with  fresh  pleasure  to  the  subject  of  Liberia,f  when 
V&vaatigaiing  the  suDJect  of  the  Negroes  capacity  for  freedom 
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anA^fim  Inboiir^  aod:ii  was  after  our  obeervalJiQiis  were  la  tjspeff, 
that,  we  heard  tbat  Lihefia«*-yei3|  ev^  Liberiaf-HHras  aeoiUrover- 
8^ !  dHLt  agfttiiel.th«hA>imcaii  eoloQusatioQ^sts,  there  had  riaen  up 
.  oertajia  dwiorousi  and  eveo  abaaive  cmooc^its,  who  kapqtcdrtP 
thei«iniiiGilef:de«gii8,  l^ypocriticalivpotesMti^iiugchieTousuileii- 
tjipof^  eoiNwdly:  fean,  oppreMiiw^  Grqdty,^  treachery,  aod  iniSd^ 
li^.  I  In  our  ihm.  total  wtiDt  of  inforviatioii  on  the  grouoda:  ;e»f 
tbe»eiafiPi]|idiiigaeguiation8»  auflpeofidg^  f nm  theincr^Ue  ag- 
g^Y^wa  jEif  jtheioputalioiiSi  that  fcNeliiig'more  than  int^ect  wife 
operaKiDg^  and  judging  of  the  AmericaD  Societj  by  its  frtiit«,  we 
could  not  believa  tmtso.fair  a  child  a$  Ijiheria  could  have»u<li 
a  pfloreotag^ ;  and  wje,  published  our  eontiiiued  approbatloo,  re- 
solviiig  to  ptfssume  favourably  of  the  Sociisljf  tilt  ur^atiUe  evi- 
dence should  constrain  us  to  bdiem  the-mH^trous  dbarges  pr^ 
fi^rred  against  it. 

We  have  now  seen  the  articles  of  impeachm^t,  and  perused 
what  is  calM  thj^r  evidence;  and  onr  or^nal  sui^priae  at  the 
possibility  of  accusations  at  all,  is  fully-  equalled  by  our  amazes 
Dient  that^  by  persons  educated  ^bov^.  tpe  pitch  of  a  village 
school,  such  abject  futiUty,  such  uiitaalified  driyelling»  could 
hav^  been  actually  printeq  and  publifined. 

We  are  struck  with  the  important  fact*  that  the  writers  against 
the  labeivin  sch^me^  and  their  followers^  9fe  eiltl^  as  far  i^  we 
know,  what  are  termed  ImmediaMsy  In  the  shivery  aholiticii* 
<|ueation  }«-^e  <*  rutU  ccglum"  philaptbtopists,  who  prefer  jus- 
tice  with  ruiU)  to  justice  without  it ;  who,  in  America,  are  ren- 
dering more  difEcult  apd  more  di^ni  the  slaver^  complete  de^ 
liverance,  by  embarras^ng  the  legislatures  in  their  views  of  its 
safety  and  certainty ;  and  in  £ngland,  are  fortunately  disre* 
garded  by  a  government  that  has  resolved  on  measures  at  ofice 
more  wise,  and  more  eiBdently  philanthropic.  The  outcry 
against  the  ColpnilMMI  Society  <Higinf^ed  in  America,  and  has 
been  echoed  on  this  side  of  the  wHt^r,  with  a  disreg^^d  of  fact, 
a  want  of  fairness^  an  absence  of  Ipgie^  and  a  confusion  of 
thou^t,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  class.cf  minds  which  fail  to 
see^  in  the  suddetti  discharge  of  800,000  Negroes  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  two  millions  in  the  United  States,  dislocation  of 
the  frame  of  sodety  in  those  conntries,  and  ruin  and  misery  to 
the  very  objects  of  their  misplaced  benevolence- 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  are,  a  Mr  Charles  Stuart, 
the  author  of  a  pamphlet  published  at  LiiTerpool,  and  a  Mr 
Lloyd  Garrison,  a  pamphleteer  in  America;  and  although  the 
antiaUvery  p^odicislst  the  Reporter  and  Record,  ha^e,  with 
little  credit  to  th^K  discernment,  joined  in  the  clamour,  Ihey 
have  pinned  their  faith  to  Messrs  Stuart  and  Gi^rtson,  and 
produced  nothing  beyond  extracts  from  their  pamphlets ;  while 
a  Mr  James  Cropper,  of  t^iverpod,  writes  a  letter  *  to  Mr 
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ClarkfiOD,  in  which,  after  several  sweeping  and  unsupported 
averments,  abusive  epithets,  and  miich  matter,  of  no  applica- 
tion to  the  subject,  he  concludes  with  recommending  Mr  Stu- 
art^s  pamphlet,  to  which  his  letter  is  printed  as  a  sort  of  pre- 
fisice.  This  pamphlet  is  called  <^  Prgudice  Vincible,  or  the 
Practicability  of  conquering  Prejudice  by  better  means  than  by 
Slavery  and  Exile,  m  relation  to  the  American  Colonization 
Society.'*'  We  have  read  it  with  all  the  attention  and  impartia- 
lity in  our  power,  and  have  been  unable  to  form  any  other  opi- 
nion of  it  tnan  this, — that,  while  it  manifests  a  marked  spirit  of 
special-pleading  and  unfairness,  it  fails  to  substantiate  its  aver- 
ments in  point  of  fact,  and  not  less  to  establish  their  relevancy 
to  warrant  the  inferences  drawn  from  them.  In  other  words,  tt 
fails  to  prove  the  charges  against  the  Society,  and  if  it  had  sue- 
ceeded,  it  would  have  left  untouched  the  absolute  good  of  the 
colony  of  Liberia. 

The  author  quotes  the  two  fundamental  lurtides  of  the  Socie^ 
ty^s  constitution  furly  enoushl 

**  Istj  The  Society  shall  be  called  the  American  Society  for 
colonizing  the  Free  reople  of  Colour  of  the  United  States. 

<*  IM,  The  object  to  which  its  attention  is  to  be  ewclusiveh 
directed,  is  to  promote  and  execute  a  plan  for  colonizing  (with 
their  oonsent)  theji^e  people  of  colour  residing  in  our  country, 
to  Africa,  or  such  other  place  as  Congress  shall  deem  most  ex- 
pedictit^  We  regret  the  alternative  as  to  place,  for  it  tends  to 
weaken  the  grand  argument  for  the  scheme,  that  it  will  give  a 
beginning  to  the  civilization  of  Africa.  DeJaciOy  however,  Af- 
rica has  been  chosen,  and  the  reservation,  we  have  reason  to 
think,  was  a  mere  deference  to  Congress,  as  matter  of  form. 

Mr  Stuart,  unwilling,  it  would  appear,  to  trust  himself  with 
a  moments  charitable  reflection  on  tnese  articles,  at  once  puts 
the  worst  construction  upon  them.  <^  The  broad  facts  of  the 
case,^  he  says,  **  are  these :  The  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  is  about  18,000,000.  Out  of  this,  upwards  of  ^,000,000 
are  held  in  a  most  degrading  and  brutal  state  of  personal  sla- 
very, under  laws  worse  than  even  those  of  the  wretched  slave 
colonies  of  Great  Britain. 

♦*  Out  of  the  whole,  S30,000,  though^^^,  are  in  most  cases 
Ofi^  partially  so ;  and  are  exposed  to  an  exceedingly  malignant 
and  destructive  persecution,  merdy  because  they  have'  a  skin 
differently  cobuied  from  the  femiiining  eleven  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  their  fdlow-subjects* 

"  Both  these  two  persecuted  classes  are  rapidly  increasing. 
Their  increase  terrifies  the  slave  party,  and  fills  them  with  anxi- 
ous musines  of  danger. 

**  The  gleuring  contradiction  of  hfree  people  being  a  slave-held- 
iry  peopje;  of  eleven  or  twelve  millkms^  of  men,  calling  them* 
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selves  the  most  free  in  the  world,  keeping  upwards  of  SyOOOyOOO 
of  their  UDoflFending  fellow-subjects  in  the  most  abject  and  de- 
grading slavery,  a&cts  many,  and  urges  them  to  seek  a  reme- 
dy. The  word  of  Grod  stands  out  before  others,  and  bids  them 
Uush  and  tremble  at  the  guilt  and  danger  of  their  country; 
while  the  smothered  cry  of  the  oppressed  and  unoffending  poor 
rises  incessantly  to  Goa  against  her. 

«  From  this  state  of  things  it  was  that  the  American  Coloniza*- 
tion  Society  arose ;  by  this  state  of  things  it  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society  subsists.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  slave^ 
master,  for  it  calms  his  fears.  It  offers  a  remedy  to  the  man 
who  mourns  over  the  dishonour  and  inconsistency  of  his  coui>- 
try ;  and  to  the  man.  who  fears  Grod,  it  commends  itself  by  pre*- 
tending  to  do  all  that  it  can  for  the  unoffending  poor.^ 

Bold  averment,  and  utter  irrelevancy  to  the  question,  *^  are 
alike  conspicuous  in  what  we  have  quoted.**^  The  author  pro. 
ceeds :  ^  The  views  of  its  advocates  are  frankly  expressed  in  its 
own  constitution,  as  above  quoted,  and  in  its  own  reports.  I 
refer  to  them  all,  particularly  to  the  three  last,  ISth,  14th  and 
15th,  and  submit  from  them  the  foUowing  quotations«^ 

Before  giving  the  quotations,  we  beg  to  premise,  that  we 
have  perused  the  18th,  14th  and  Idth  Reports  alluded  to,  and 
we  have  not  found  the  passases  in  these  reports.  On  reading 
the  matter  published  with  the  reports,  we  have  found  them 
forming  parts  of  the  speeches  of  members  of  the  Society,  which, 
as  such,  have  been  printed  in  the  res  gesta  of  their  meetings, 
without  being  imputable  to  the  Society.  It  became  Mr  Stuart 
to  have  candidly  stated,  that  he  took  his  quotations  from  the 
qieeches  of  individuals  over  which  the  Society  had  no  control, 
and  not  from  its  reports,  by  which  alone  it  should  be  judged  o£ 
This  was  due  to  his  readers,  that  at  least  they  might  have  so 
important  a  distinction  before  them,  and  its  omission,  which 
could  not  be  accidental,  is  an  example  of  that  unfair  partir 
zanism  with  which  we  have  charged  the  writer^ 

The  passages  are, 

''  1.  18th  Beport,  pace  44: — The  present  numberof  this  un- 
fortunate, d^raded,  and  anomalous  class  of  inhabitants  cannot 
be  much  short  of  half  a  million,  and  the  numbei  is  ifast  in- 
creasing. They  are  emphatically  a  mildew  upon  our  fields,  a 
scourge  to  our  backs,  and  a  stain  upon  our  escutcheon.  To  re* 
move  them  is  mercy  to  ourselves,  and  justice  (!!!)  to  them.**" 
15th  Report,  pase  24: — ^^  The  race  in  question  were  known, 
as  a  clas9,  to  be  destitute,  depraved,  the  victims  of  all  forms  of 
social  misery.  The  peculiarity  of  their  fate  was,  that  this  was 
not  their  condition  by  accident  or  transiently,  but  inevitably  and 
immutably,  whilst  they  remmned  in  their  present  place,  by  a 
law  as  infallible  in  its  operation  as  any  of  a  physical  nature  ?^ 
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In^aUie  15tb  Report,  pag<&^:^--><  WbAt  ta  the  Ifee  bldck  to 
the  slave?  A  suuidiii^  perpetual  ex!<Jtetii€iM  io  difloontetit. 
The  alav^e  would  hive  ^wm  Itltle  ^tfxdtenleiit  to  ^Hmstent,  but 
fcHT  the  free  tilaek; '  l«e  mJdld^tMtvi^Nft^  JiMe  to  faoUts  of  depre- 
dation, his  next  strong^  tlmAefky;  biitfydm^-lJiesaitfe'Murceof 
deterioration'  ftl  In  gmteg  fid, '  Chdn,  'of  tte.  free  -bhubks,  the 
slave  will  be  saved  from  the-dii)rf'dl»siirfdftd4b9%aiMflgiy' and  ^^ 
owner  fym  mBk^gM^^yf^-     •    •  •    J   '-;    •      ' 

<'9L  ll^th  Repoft,  pag^  TO:-^If  none'wet^  dndned  away, 
slaves  became  inevitably  and  speddily  redunddnt;  tce^  frc.  When 
this  stage  had  been  reached,  n^hat  coarse  or  rem^y  !reniiiined  ? 
Was  apen  bukheiy  i^  h^  rieisatiltd  l»,  as  ttknong  thftSp^irtans 
with  the  helots;  ot genefid  tm^ifiii^MiMen'imd  tneorporaHon^  as 
in  South  America;  or  dbafidoHrfiefit  of  ike  counky  by'the  irias^ 
iers  ^  f  Either  •  of  ^ese  was  a  deplorable  cMaMophe ;  could  all 
of  (hem  be  avmded  P  and  if  they  could,  tesw  ?  *^  There  was 
but  oneway,  and  it  ^v^  to  pr(y6Mi^  and  kitep  open  a^ drain ^ 
ike  eaees$  ofincrnasef  beyond  the  oceKsidn  ti  profitable  employ- 
inent,  &c.  &c.  This  dram' was  >alir^y  op^ed.^  IThe  African 
Repoakory^  vol.  7,  f8L»  1S46,  ssfys^  ^^Stiodgh,  undmifiivourable 
circumstance,  mignt  oe  r^nloVi^d  fbr  a1eW'^e<ftsdh'ie  years,  if 
ycfunffjimaiee  were  encouraged  to  go^  to  ke^  the  whole  coloured 
popidation  in  checTc  !tr  How  dreadful'  thu^'  cootty  to  rend 
asunder  Ihe  s^xiss  which  >ete  made  to  be  each  oeh^^s  mutual 
stjren^h  and  'sdace  thytfugh  ^tfHh's  ^hhg«M>u»  <pilgf image !  f 
And  m  ^page  ^2,  dnCk^pfailingf  within  two  geiferadidfis  a  vesuH  of 
fovty-whhes'to  one  Mack,  it  decluii^  that  all  M^siness  would 
Uien  be  at  tin  e^. 

^  8*  In  l4th  R^pmt,' 'iii^es  12 'dtid  I8>-^And  the  slave- 
holdei;,  so  Air  frotii  having  ju^teaUs^fta^OOnipfainGf  the  Colonic 
zatbn  tSocfoty,  has  reason  tb  edngy^sm)at€  Hiriise>f  that  m  this  in- 
stitution 'a  chttnnd  is  Op^n^d  tip,  'in  ^idh  the  pubhc^  feeling  and 
public  ac6bn  dan  flow  on,  iK^khotft  doing' Viol^ee  to  Mb  rights ! 
The  closing  of  fMb  ^Utinel  nli^  be  calamitous  to  the  slaves 
holder  beyond  his  conception ;  for  the  streamed  benevtoienee  that 
now  flows  so  innocently  in  it,  might  then  breakout  in  forms  even 
fur  more-disastroiis^hM«abolition*^dbiie<i^  and  all  th^ir  kindred 
and  ilLjUdged  meastifes.^      '  ..      . - 

B^rt  of  PentisylvahlaCokiriAlitioti  fliNnety  for  1880,  page 
44..J.M  The  Stocietyprdposes'to^  s^,  ^tfot  ^!me  or  two  pious 
members  of  Christianity  fntd^  a  forrign'lund/  but  to^  transport 
annttaUtf,  Jbr  an  indefimte  number  qfyfemre^  in  one  view  or  its 

*  '^  In  iibbtenlttUtiAg  tfaeie  lUttfrnitiVMy  how  can  #e  luiiitfieDtfy  admire 
thegoodneM  of  Godki  having  porovided  that  the  increase  of  slaves  shall  im* 
euMtUy  lead  to  emancipation  and  incorporation !  and  how  can  we  be  suffi- 
ciently struck  with  horror  at  the  deliberate  and  Insolent  cruelty  of  man,  in 
4eMiiig  schemes  Uke  this  for  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  !— J.  C*' 

This  scrap  of  pure  nonsense  is  a  specimen  of  Mr  Cropper* 
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scheme,  6000 ;  in  another,  56,000  misfflonaries  (!!!)  of  the  de- 
8oendant8  of  Africa  itadf,  to  oommunicate  the  benefits  of  our 
idigimi,  and  of  the  arts.  And  this  coloiw  qfnmnontmes^  &c. 
That  is,  ^jjf  orfy^g-^  ihausand  rf^&ffradedjomdoswii^^ 
wretches  who  are  said  to  be  a-  rsMdam  upon  the  fidds^of  Ame- 
rica, and  a'sesttrgeto  the  backs,  .and  attain  upon  theescutoheon 
of  the  wfake  peo^e  of  the  United  States,  ave  to  be  tiwisformed 
annually,  by  transportation  to  Afnca^X^'i^  Iftfjr  <mm  4xmaeni)^ 
into  an  army  qfmimonarieSf  oonimuaicaUQg  the  ben^U  of  re^ 

t  '1.1  (III         , 

Now,-  suppose  the  very  woiiat  meaning  ^  be^, given  to  the 
words  of  these  speakers,  as  pieiced  pii^.by  .Mr  Stuart,  without 

Ous  the  ben^t  of  context,  we  wauld.ask,  if  it. 13  to  be  en- 
J  that  a  Society  prafeering  benevolence,  and  octinff  bene- 
vdently,  ehall  be  condemned  because  some  of.  its  meaobieKS,  in 
qseeohes  at  its  meetings,  discover  and  avow  that.^e.  benevolent 
scheme  may  be  made  at  the  same  tiaae^to  aQi»wer<ra^se)£flh  Inte- 
vest  ?  The  notion  is  preposteKius.  *  But .  we  han^e  r^  the  whole 
speeches,  and  aae  satiafied  that  their  spirit  was  throMghout  bene, 
volent  both  to  the  free  Negroes,  and  atao.  to  the  slaves,— slavery 
existiniTr^-and  the  very  reverse.  9f  that  haad-bearted  sdfishness, 
which  Mr  Stuart  obvioualy  intends  to  fasten  upon  the  speakers, 
or  rather  on  the  Sooi^ty,  by  cuUmg  aod  .anranging  for  effect, 
isolated,  aiid.as  they  stand  alone,  equiKooal  p^isBages* .      > « 

But  the  utter  want  an  the  Author^a  mindof  the  power  of  per* 
eeiving  the  relalion  of  nepessary  consequenoe,  i&  exposed, by  his 
drawing  from  any  thing  he  has  quoted  of  theas  speeches,  cbn- 
dusiona  condemnatory  of  the  Cdooiaatioa  S«iciet3i.  \i  is  most 
true  that  the  evils,  stated  in  them  eaist  in  America  ^and  eiListed 
long  before  ooloniaation  was  thought  of  ;..and  equally  true  that 
that  measure  wiU  do  its  own  share  of  good  without  increasing 
those  evik ;  if  it  shall  not,  as  we  take  it  is.  demonstrable  it  will, 
raateriaUy  alleviate,  and,  it  may  be,  ultimately  cure  them.  The 
utmost  contemplated  by  the  speakers,  is  the  separation  of  the 
white  and  black  population  of  the  United  States ;  and  xhey  wel- 
come a  means  that  shall  tend  to  this  .beneficial .end». and. moie- 
over,  improve  the  N^ro*s  condition,  physically* and  morally. 
Let  us  look  I  this  nweproaented'  policy*  01  separation  more  nar- 
rowly in  ihe  faoe^  and  try  it  -by  tKe  principles  of  a  sound 
philosophy,!  wUchMwitt  avev  be. found  in. .accordance  with  ge- 
nuine rational  religJoOft  ^'  <  \ 

Even  Mr  Stuart  will  ^nt  to  us,  that  the  actual  existence  of 
some  milUonsof  blanks ui  the. same  community  with4be  whites 
of  the  United  States^  is  in  itself  an  enormous  political  and  moral 
evil.  That  the  black  population  is,  dejhcio^  an  inferior  caste, 
which,  with  many  individual  exceptions,  no  doubt,  is  generally 
degraded,  uneducated,  and  in  many  instances  vicious  and  de- 
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praved ;  and  if  it  be  a  scourge  to  America,  the  punishment  is 
the  natural  result  of  a  daring  violation  by  man  of  a  marked  ap- 
pointment of  Grod, — a  juHt  retribution  for  the  avarice,  rapacity 
and  cruelty  that  for  ages  outraged  nature,  by  tearing  the  Afri- 
can from  the  region  and  the  climate  for  which  his  Creator  had 
fitted  his  physical  constitution,  and  mingling  him  with  a  race 
with  which  incorporation  was  not  designed,  if  a  strong  natural 
repugnance  to  it  is  to  be  received  as  proof  of  the  Divine  inten- 
tion. 

It  is  wild  fanaticism  to  call  this  repugnance  unchristian, 
and  to  denounce  a  doubt  of  the  power  of  religion  to  over- 
come it  as  infidelity  ; — because  Grod  made  all  men  aS  one  flesh, 
and  Christianity  bids  us  open  wide  the  arms  of  brotherly  love, 
and  take  all  our  brethren  of  mankind  to  our  bosom.     It  is  a 
stupid  perversion  of  this  religious  precept  to  maintain,  that  the 
fulfilment  of  this  duty  precludes  all  change   of  the  Negroes 
place  of  residence^  and  that  the  American  does  not  in  effect 
nold  out  to  him  the  arms  of  brotherly  loVe,  by  placing  him 
in  independence,  comparative  elevation,  and  abundance,  m  an- 
other country,  instead  of  degradation  and  destitution  where  he 
is.     God  made  all  men  of  one  flesh,  but  he  did  not  design 
them  all  to  live  in  one  country,  and,  however  various  and  un* 
suitable  their  aspect  and  nature,  to  mix  and  inccHporate.    If  we 
look  at  that  well  marked  and  vast  peninsula  called  Africa,  we 
find  that  equally  marked  race  the  Neero,  with  slight  modifica* 
dons,  forming  its  native  population  throuffhout  all  its  regions. 
We  find  the  temperature  of  his  blood,  the  chemical  action  of  his 
skin,  the  very  texture  of  his  wool-like  hair,  all  fitting  him  for 
the  vertical  sun  of  Africa ;  and  if  every  surviving  African  of 
the  present  day  who  is  living  in  degradation  and  destitution  in 
other  lands  for  which  he  was  never  intended,  were  actually  re- 
stored to  the  peculiar  land  of  his  peculiar  race,  in  independfenoe 
and  comfort,  would  even  Mr  Stuart  venture  to  afiirm  that  Chrj»- 
tianity  had  been  lost  sight  of  by  all  who  had  in  any  way  contri- 
buted to  such  a  consummation  ?     It  matters  not'  to  brotherly 
lore  on  which  Ade  of  the  Atlantic  the  Negro  is  made  enlighten- 
ed, virtuous  and  happy,  if  he  is  actually  so  far  blessed ;  but 
it  does  matter  on  whicn  side  of  the  ocean  you  place  him,  when 
there  is  only  one  where  he  will  be  as  happy  and^  respectable 
as  benevolence  would  wish  to  see  him,  and  certainly  there 
a  rightly  applied  morality  and  religion  would  sanction  his  being 
placed.     Tne  incurable  evil  of  the  present  relation  of  the  whites 
and  the  blacks  in  America  is,  that  incorporation  is  almost  mo- 
rally impossible.     The  whites  are  too  numerous  in  both  the 
sexes,  to  be  driven  to  intermarriage  with  the  Negroes.     Mulat* 
toes  are  a  West  Indian,  greatly  more  than  an  American  pheno- 
menon.    The  distinction  in  the  United  States  is  white  or  black, 
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with  little  of  the  ioterveniog  diades  of  colour.  The  races  do 
not  and  will  not  incorporate.  Try  the  loudest  advocate  for  the 
^*  vindbility^  of  this  prejudice,  as  it  is  most  unphilosophically 
called,  with  this  touchstone, — '<  marry  the  Negresses  to  your  sons, 
and  give  your  daughters  to  Negroes,^ — aqd  we  shall  have  a  dif- 
ferent answer  from  Nature  than  we  receive  from  a  misplaced  rell. 
gious  profession* 

If  there  be  the  barrier  of  natural  repugnance  to  the  actual 
incorporation  of  the  blacks  with  the  whites,  it  is  equally  hopeless 
to  (Mreach,  as  a  religious  duty,  the  conquest  of  prejudice  to  the 
effect  of  elevating  the  Negro  to  social  equality  with  the  white, — 
for  this,  too,  is  required  by  the  anticdonizationists.  The  domi* 
Qant  relation  of  the  white  to  the  Negro  has  not  varied  during 
more  than  two  centuries  of  intercourse.  It  was  natural  from 
this  to  infer  constitutional  inferiority  in  the  Negro  race,  which  i 
as  an  average  character,  was  not  generally  elevated  by  the  oc- 
casional appearance  of  an  Ignatius  Saocho,  or  other  Negroes  of 
superior  talents  and  force  of  character.  Phrenology  confirms 
tins  decision.  It  demonstrates  that  brain  is  the  visible  title,  the 
material  charter  of  the  bwnership  of  mind.  When  it  is  of  large 
volume,  both  in  the  intellect  and  the  feelings,  there  is  a  moral 
force  as  inseparable  from  it  as  light  from  the  sun,  and  minds 
manifested  by  smaller  brains  yield  to  it  an  homage  which  they 
have  no  power  to  withhold.  The  influence  of  the  man  over  the 
^y»*-~o^  ^c  schoolmaster  over  a  numerous  school,  is  not  mus- 
cular but  cerebral  strength ;  for,  in  the-  first,  he  would  be  out- 
done  by  the  united  force  of  his  pupils.  The  large  brain  of 
Europe  controls  the  small  brain  of  India  by  an  irresistiUe  moral 
influence,  while  the  total  Indian  muscle  is  to  the  British  as  three 
thousand  to  a  unit.  A  native  once  asked  an  English  gentleman 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  80,000  Europeans  could  subject  and 
keep  in  subjection  100,000,000  of  natives,  when,  if  each  native 
only  threw  a  slipper  upon  their  masters,  they  never  would  be 
heard  of  again  f  The  moral  force  of  large  brain  has  mastered 
India,  and  is  in  the  course  of  meliorating  its  condition.  We 
bad  occasion,  as  already  said,  to  compare  the  Ne^ro  with  the 
European  brain  in  a  former  number  *,  and  stated  it  as  a  phre- 
nological fact,  that  the  white  is  not  only  endowed  with  a  larger 
volume,  but  with  a  better  organization  of  brain  than  the  Negro^ 
so  that  the  first  has  .not  only  more  power,  but  that  power  fitted 
for  a  superior  intelleotual  and  moral  direction.  Now  a  fact  in 
nature  is  another  word  for  the  Creator^s  will.  When  mixed, 
the  white  and  Negro  mtui  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
a  superior  and  inferior  race,  with  all  the  injurious  effects  of 
0uch  a  relation  on  both.     It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  make  an.  ig- 

•  Vol  viii.  p.  87. 
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norsnt  appeal  to  Christianity,  and  d^ioaiioe  this  fact  as  a  sin  in 
those  who  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  observe  it.  Man  must 
do  his  part,  bofiKe  he  nuses  his  voice  to  heaven.  The  Creator 
did  not  intend  the  two^races4o  people  4Jbe  same^eountiy,  where  the 
one  must  rule,  and  the  other  submit,  in  thdr  respective  degrees 
of  constitutional  powor.  Man  produced  this*  anoraldoas  oondi^ 
tion,  and,  therefore,  his  first  duty  is  to  do  bis  utnost  toTemedy 
the  mighty  mischief  he  has  pevpetrated,  tor  remote  the  tempta. 
tion  to  the  nn*  of- domination'  over -a  imaker  brothet,  by  resto- 
ring him  to  die  condition  far  ^hich  he  was  created,  instead  of 
making  vain  ^efibrts  to  do  him  justice: in  cireumstances* where  it 
is  morally  impossible,  and  where  it  is,  therefore,  an  inoonsistency 
to  make  it  a  point  of.  religious  duty.  It  is  here  that  we  find 
well-meaning,  but  over-zealons  rdigionists,  erring'  most  widely. 
They  hold  practically,  though  they  do  not  say  so,  that  nature  is 
not  of  God,  and  thence  tbcy  reject  all  aid  from  any-monifesta- 
tion  of  Grod  but  what  th^  call  his  Word,  which  they  are  in 
constant  danger  for  that  very  reason  j  as  is  done  in  die  question 
before  us,  to  misinterpret  and  misapply.  > 

We  do  not  mean  to  aiBnn  that  this  distiBction  is  immutable, 
and  that  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the  African  brain  may  not  im- 
prove, as  thefe  are  gvocmds  for  concluding  the  ^European  has 
done  in  the  most  fisivonrable  cireumstanoes  for  snch  meliora- 
tion ;  iMit  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  worse  cireumstanoes  than 
those  of  a  despised,  neglected,  and  degraded  caste;  mingled  yet 
uninocrporated  with  a  naturally  dominant  and  greaUy 'more  nu- 
merous populatiMHD. 

Independent^  tiierefore,  of  the  indisputable  abomination  of 
slavery^'— -the  real  blot  on  Amerfca's  eB0OtGfaeoB,««-the  existence 
of  half  a  million  of  Negvoea,  and,  were  slavery  abolished,  of 
above  two  millions,' whom  nature  destined  to  people  ^Africa,  and 
man  has  violently  transpbt^Bd  to  America,  isj  we  tepeat,  an  enor- 
mous  political  and  moral  evil ;  and  it  will  be  a'  scourge  to  the 
American^  back,  which  will  gdad  him  and  his  diMren,  and  his 
children^ 'Children,  long  after  he  has  laid  down  his  own.  Now, 
before  the  American  ckUssm  imcivG6  to  break  down  a  golden 
bridM  ftr  a  retiring  enemy,«ii4o  close  )a  path^  however  narrow, 
by  ^ich  the  African  may,  jfhe  wiUs^reivan  totthe  country 
and  d&nuMot  his  race,— *tcr  rMontign  iartbe  desitt'junj^le,  and 
its  wild  beostSj  a  fertile  Mlimted  «potv  ihhabited  byra:civiiieed, 
religious,'  aUd  merai  oommmilyv^tady  to  recdve^tthe  African 
with  the  wd6ome  ctdialetiiMpf  axiAjifortkB  lagaraof  oppression, 
proscription,  and  pet%eoution,  to  ptit  on' him  thenng  £lnd  the  robe 
of  a  higher  mbrality,  and  give  him  the  elevated' 'consciousness 
of  independence  and  character,— before  the  Ameriean,  we  repeat, 
shalh  resolve  to  say  no  to  all  this,  he  must  demonstrate  that 
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tbe  Negro  race  run,  in  a  reasonable  ooune  of  generatioiis,  find 
in  A4i]Srica,  what  they  have  never  yet  ^one,  any  thing  tlmt 
deserves  the  name  o^*-  a-  aouttti^^  Tms  ia  to  us  the  question,  in 
odnfMoison  with,  which  wSLAe  mtHaar  poiBta>so  muehawelt  upon, 
shrink  into  insignificance. 

•  Iti»,'ti»  ^lii||h*nioMl'ne«r(whidi  we^tidseoC  thsiquesdon, 
aiatter-ctf  nMmhineiwtetherthe  Aaaeiiiiaii  slfKV&>owner  is  re- 
liieved  w  wot  *^  -^k^f  iiidteiiicnt  t»  AwubbwifaAtioa.  v»  hie  t  «bives, 
which'  is^dieadedf  fir^vidie  apectaderoir  a^wretched^  deqNsed, 
and  desMate  >fteeiaA)uiedipopiilatiM,  ieaisiing  amatng  them,  ^ 
another  of  the  miliar whioh  a 'speaker  chocmht  Itiberia  ^souM 
cure,  and  which'  expectation  Mr^fktMit^al&ia  aet^purpoio  to 
perpetMte  ahvevy.  iAocustooiMl  ttt  we  are  to  ceviude  in  the 
onwavd  maioh'  of  'the  eupreaaacy  of  the  Motal .  SeotiaMMa  and 
Intelleet^  the  key-stone  ot  our£aiic%  we«xiieetuhe  anatbilation 
of  skverj  aH  e^er  America,  by  the  flat  of  oer  kgiplatures,  and 
the  acidanAatieMtif  her  people,  on  iar4iigher  coitipukion  than 
the  wretciied  fsar  of  a  redundant  eoloared  popalattdn.  When 
weieaHy  come  to  the  great  qwestion  'oft  slavery  aboKnion,  Libe* 
ria,  per  96^  as  -it  baa  t>hitbeitto  operated,  will  be  but  a  fly  on 
the  w4ieel  of  titat  mighty  feyohition.  If  it  operates  at  all,  we 
say  it  operates  towards  facihtaung  abolitioii^and  not  perpetuating 
slavery.  But,  alas !  if  two  thousand  -settlers  is  the  amount  of 
eoIomzatioD  in  eleven  years,  when  would  the  '^  drain,'*'  as  it  is 
called,  b^n  to  be  feH,  which  is  to  nuse  the  slaves^  marketable 
value,*— remove  the  slave^ownerV  fears,--^^ncoura^e  him  to  per- 
petuate his  tyrannies,— -and  harden  his  heart  that  be  will  not  let 
the  oppressed  go.  Confident  that  slavery  will  be  abolished  in 
the  United  States,  whether  the  Liberiao  drain  be greator small^ 
through  'Causes  •  altogether  unconnected '  with  that  drain,  we 
grudge  etnbarrassiog  that  gveat  quesliott  with  one  which  has  in* 
lependent  benefits  in  its  train ;'  and  we'hold  the  Libciian  plan 
to  be  so  eaeodknt  id  its  essence  absolotdy,  that  we  would  hail 
its  enlargement  ttf  ten 'thousand  times  ^ita  present  extent.  But 
when  we  consider  the  dtfkulties  which  retard  its  enlargement, 
— ^hen  we  view  its  present  insignifieant  operation  in  any  way, 
the  loud  denundation  of  it-  by  Mr  -Stoart  and  by  his  echoes 
seems  to  us^utCerly  insane. 

One-of  tbef  speakers  whose  wiords  ate  quoted,  asks  most  unne- 
cessarily, and'beeaute'bf  the  atroeioiis  alternative  alluded  to,  in 
very  «haKl  tMta,'  ^^Waa  open  butchery  to  be  rssorted  to  ?^  A 
dhikl  just  beginning  ta^read  would  see  that  the  epeaker  was  as- 
suming 'that  4Mioh  a  course  was  morally  impoamble ;  yet  Mr 
Stuart  gives  the  words  the  emphasis  of  italics,  as  if  the  speaker 
had  recommended  that  mode  of  diminishing  the  free  coloured 
population  of  the  United  States  !     This  gross  perversioQ  has 
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been  eagerly  seized  by  the  enemies  of  Liberia,  transferred  in  all 
its  deformity  into  tKe  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  and  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Record,  and  imputed  not  merely  to  the  speaker,  whose 
meaning  has  been  purposely  reversed,  but  to  the  whole  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society ! 

The  speaker  whose  words  are  quoted  from  pages  xii.  and 
xiii.  *  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Fourteenth  Report,  disclaims 
interference  with  the  slave  owner^s  rights^  while  he  would  open 
a  channel  to  his  benevolence.  Now,  what  person  endowed  with 
a  fair  portion  of  intellect  can  fail  to  see,  and,  with  an  average 
conscientiousness,  to  acknowledge,  that  the  rights  here  spoken 
of  are  merely  the  conventional  rights  of  two  centuries^  stand* 
inff  in  America?  And  what  grown  man  of  practical  sense 
wiU  not  say,  that  the  Society  did  right  to  declare  their  non^in* 
terference  with  this  question,  when  they  could  do  all  the  good 
they  contemplated  without  it  Nothing  they  do  will  obstruct, 
or  even  retard,  the  great  measure  which  is  destined  to  put  the 
question  of  right  on  its  proper  moral  footing.  Yet  their  avoid* 
ance  of  that  question  is  called  acknowledgment  of  the  slave- 
holders right.  If  this  is  merely  bad  logic,  we  should  not  be 
disposed  to  vidt  it  with  the  same  measure  of  censure,  as  would 
be  Its  due  if  it  is  deliberate  perverdon. 

The  6000,  or  56,000  missionaries,  it  matters  not  which  num- 
ber, is  a  mere  hyperbole  of  over-zeal  in  the  friends  of  the  Colo« 
nization  scheme.  We  rather  look  to  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  which  the  great  majority  of  emigrants  are  to  find 
in  Liberia,  than  to  take  thither.  Nevertheless,  we  would  say, 
educate  them  as  extensively  as  you  can  before  sending  them, 
and  by  all  means  send  your  most  intelligent  and  moral  indivi- 
duals first,  in  order  to  lay  that  muuidpiu  foundation  which  will 
render  it  safe  and  beneficial  to  colonize  more  numerously  and 
indiscriminately  afterwards.  But  all  that  emigrate  are  mission- 
aries to  a  certain  extent,  as  they  are  more  or  less  civilized  and 
religiously  instructed,  and  fitter  for  usefulness  in  the  colony  than 
the  tribes  which  unite  with  it  in  Africa. 

We  had  written  some  pages  upon  Mr  Stuart^s  yet  farther 
amplifications  of  the  few  ideas  which  his  meagre  pamphlet  con* 
tains,  and  on  what  he  calls  farther  proofs,  stillconsistmg  of  iso* 
lated  passages  from  the  speeches  of  individuals,  and  from  the 
African  Repository.  We  shewed  what  he  calls  his  evidence  to 
be  insufficient,  and  his  statements,  even  if  proved,  to  be  irrele- 
vant ;  but  in  conuderation  of  our  readers,  and  as  we  found  that 
we  only  repeated  the  answers  we  have  already  made,  we  have 
not  sent  them  to  press. 

•  We  refer  to  the  passage  by  the  proper  Roman  numerals  of  prefatory 
Blatter,  which  Mr  Stuart  does  not. 
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Mr  Stuart  telb  us  that  the  American  Uack  populatioii  itadf 
18  hostile  to  the  colonization  scheme.  He  says,  p.  14^  that  the 
coloured  people  are  <^  writhing  under  the  colonization  process.^ 
This  is  the  exaggeration  of  special-pleading.  No  one  writhes 
under  an  invitation  which  he  is  perfectly  free  to  refuse.  Nerer* 
thdess,  we  have  meetings  of  the  free-coloured  people,  passing 
resolutions, — ^far  above  Negro  literature,  and  evidently  all  the 
work  of  one  pen, — invoking  their  household  gods,  and  obtesting 
the  tremendous  and  atrocious  scheme  of  tearing  them  from  their 
native  land  and  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  &c. !  We  have  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  these  absurd  and  uncalled  for  exhibitions 
are  got  up  by  the  enemies  of  the  colonisation  plan,  and  a  weak 
invention  they  are.  The  reports  of  the  sodety  are  full  of  evi- 
dence of  the  popularity  of  the  colony  with  the  people  of  colour, 
and  record  many  instances  of  their  eagerness  to  emigrate  in 
greater^  numbers  than  the  means  of  the  society  enable  it  to 
permit  The  testimony  of  the  settlers  is  daily  spreading  and 
increasing  the  attractions  of  the  colony  to  the  black  population 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

With  Mr  Lloyd  Garrison  we  really  need  not  trouble  our 
readers.  He  is  a  type  of  Mt  Stuart,  or  Mr  Stuart  of  him, 
the  chronology  of  the  pamphlets  bein^^  of  no  moment,  or  the 
question  which  has  saved  the  other  original  thinking.  Mr  Gar* 
nson  distorts  meanings — ^fastens  the  speeches  of  individuals  on 
the  society— quotes  partially— KX>nceals  explanations'—exagge- 
rates, clamours,  and  cants,  exactly  as  Mr  Stuart  does ;  while 
the  answer  of  irrelevancy,  were  every  word  they  speak  true,  ap- 
plies equally  to  both. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Renorter,  No.  JOS,  has  not  (mly,  as  we 
formerly  observed,  copiea  the  unfairnesses  of  Stuart  and  Gar« 
lison,  but  has  made  an  addition  of  its  own  in  the  very  worst 
spirit  of  these  pamphleteers*  It  observed  that  a  Mr  Broad* 
nax  had  made  an  absurd  and  unfeeling  speech  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates,  in  proposing  a  bill  for  iheJbrcMe  removal 
of  the  free  Negroes  from  that  State ;  and  although  the  bill  was 
of  course  rejected,  the  Reporter  holds  out  Mr  Broadnax'^s  insane 
proposal,  as  serving  **  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  colonization 
leaders  r  The  next  words  in  the  Reporter,  differently  applied, 
we  adopt,  and  apply  to  its  conductors  themselves ;  ^^  This  is 
leally  too  bad  I"" 

Mr  Stuart  thought  proper  to  impugn  an  account  given  of 
Liberia  in  the  organ  of  the  Peace  Society,  called  the  Herald  of 
Peace,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  that  periodical, 
which  has  brought  from  him  '^  a  Vindication^  of  the  Society  and 
their  colony,  itself  sullicient  to  annihilate  Mr  Stuart  in  the  con- 
troversy.  We  allude  to  that  paper  for  the  sake  of  deriving  from 
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it  an  important  aid  to  our  own  irindlcalkn*  Mr  SHaor^  fti]  his 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Heraldof  PeMxy'  makeBf  admiMioiiB, 
by  ifhieh,  aft  thelawyte  say^  Iv  adnitB  huDBetf  out:  o€  oouiA: 
He  «ay^  ^  -But  is  there  mMhtg  g^oiy'  theov  ^  "^  Ameil- 
<an  Cbkmisation  ^Sooiety  ?  Ye^^^  lhe#e^>ia^->T«l^  KoN:  Africa  k 
is  0ood.  Itiii]tfemipts4heAftican  slate  trade  ^tbin  its.  own 
limits^  aai  tfae'li^aat  ioteffapfiien  to  tbbt  Hefaifeua  tmSx3  ia  an 
unspccdcabfe'goad:'  Skt^  For  ^  the  feir  tolonred  people  vAio  pre- 
fer leavii^  their  nttArB ^eotMttfy  <uid  esd^atattg-to  Africa^  it  is 
unqoeationabl^  a  great"  Uessitig^'  JM,  Tb  the  slanrM,  whose 
shwiery  it  has  be^,  oir  maif  (be,  the  means  of  ^seoimuting:  into 
tiansportationy  it  i«  a  blessings  jixst  in  aa  far^as  'traaeportationis 
a  lesser  evil 'than  slavery^;  andv  thk'is  hy  no  meads  «a  trifiiiig 
goodw  4^^  But  ifd>  highest-  praise,  and  a  pn^se*  whidi  the 
writer  cordially  jieids  to  it,  is  4he  fact,  tbjit  it  forms  a  new 
centre-;  "whence,  as  ffdm  our  •Sierra-  Leone^  and  the  Gape  of  Giood 
Hope,'  oiTiliisation  and  Chtistianity  are  radiatting  *  throiigh  the 
adjbining  darkness*  In  this  respeet,  ik>  pnuse  can  equal  the 
worth  of  these  settlements.**^  After  this  declalafion  ia  favour  of 
all  that  be  had  denounced,  we  should  tbhik  we  ought  to  hear 
no  mcN^'of  Mr  Stuart. 

For*anip)e  evidence  of  both  the  sidubrity  of  the  climate  for 
Negroes,— A  though  not  for  Whifes^'-Mmd  its 'growing' prosperity, 
down  to  September  laM,  we  must  refer  to  the'Sodety^s  Reports^ 
and  other  publications  on  Lib^a  ^. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader  to  ask,  How  is  this  settle- 
ment countenanced,  which  is  thus  mposed  f  In  America,  the 
scheme  has  been  haifed  a^l  over  theUmon,  by^  the  most  eniooM  and 
patriotic  statesmen,  by  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  by  men  of 
science  and  nien  of  business ;  and  the  Society,  which  was  formed 
Ist  January  1817,  preseifts  a  most  'enoovramng'  array  of  their 
natties.  We  read  among  these  the  names  of  Mmmit^  Madison, 
Marshal),  Jefferson,  BiSiops  White  and  Meade,  La  Fayette, 
Caroll  of  Carol! tonf,  Bubsrod  Washington,  Henry  Clay,  Web- 
ster, Mercer,  Frelinghuysea,  and  many  other  names  c^  states, 
men,  patriots,  and  pnilosopberB.  Auxinary  Societies  have  been 
formed  in  almost  all  the  free  states,  and'  in  several  of  those  where 
slavery  is  yet  unabolished.  We  have  seen  a  •  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  Virginia,  Bishop  Meade— a  name  which  carries  the 
greatest  weight  all  over  the  Union«^addressed  to  Mr  Elliott 
Cresson^  the  zealous  agent  of  the  colonization  scheme,  now  en^ 
gaged  in  enlisting  British  sympathies  in  its  favour.     We  wish 

*  There  is  an  btmes^ig  account  of  lAhetut^  we  boar  about  to  be  in  se^ 
cond  edition,  publiabed  by  Waugh  &  Innes,  JEdinburgh ;  and  Whittakcr  & 
Co.  London. 

•f  Lately  deceased  at  tbe  age  of  ninety-six,  the  last  survivor  of  those  who 
signed  the  declaration  of  independence  In  177<L 
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we  had  space  for  it,  because  it  take»  oar  own  view  of  the  evil  of 
the  mixture  of  a  wbLte^aQd.  hlack*  pofMiktioD,  and  welcomes  a 
benerrolent  .pkm  for  tbein  sfnparatttiu  .  Ip  EtigbiBd»  the  name  of 
Wilber£(woe^,wbp,bas  d«ciaedly>fippiiw««d  ttoiplw^  ia  itself  a 
tower  of  «st«ength ;  and  the  Yeoetiable  Oat^^sebf  .to%.  has  lived  to 
see  and  applaud  it  in  the^sti^g^  (ecni8»  .With  iBveiy  £riend 
to  Africa  and  .the  Africai|»  hf  vwn^^n  ali  tbeoppoation,  and  (we 
have  seen,  bis  words)  impi^tes  it  to^80lne(  demoiCs  intervention. 

Mr  CnessGO  bils  beevi  eiglittee^.iiiDiiths  id  England.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  independent  fortune^  and,  actuated  by  the  purest 
philanthropy,  is  zealously  pieaahing.  the  cause  4o  the  British 
people.  He  ha&  been  on  the  >wholei well  received ;  and*  wherever 
opposed,  it  has  been  in  tbcv^ry  uwrcbof  Mr  Stuart^s  pamphlet, 
while' bis  opponents  had  not  read  jmy  thing  on  the  other  side. 
In  Edinburgh,  his  reception  has  been  .most  flattering.  At  a 
public  meating  to  bear,  his  {Statement,,  held  8ti>  Jaotiary  18^, 
Lord  Mottcrieff  presided,  and  *Bt  mmher.  «f  the  mosfe.  eminent 
men  wefe  present,  all  of  them  wdl  verxd  id  theusubjecti  Lord 
Moncrieff  delivered  a  pow^ful  address,  in  which  he  lamented 
the  opposition  to  the  enlightened  plan.  The  Lord  Advocate 
Jeffrey,  M.  P.,  concluded  an  eloquent  address,*  1;^  moving  the 
first  resolution,  and  was  seconded  by  the  Bev.  Dr  Grant*. 
**  1.  Resolved,  That  this,  meeting  view  with  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion the  estaUishment  of  the  fiee  and  independent  settlement  of 
Negroes  on  the  West  Coast  of  Afri^^.calfed  Lib^ia,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  American  Colonization  Society ,«*-becaii6e  they 
consider  it  as  the  most  likely  means  to  tiviliae  and  christiaBiBe 
the  natives  of  .Africa, — 'to  diminish^.  «nd  ultimately  annihilate, 
the  slave  trade,  by  preventing  ics.siippiy  at  its  source,-— and  to 
forward  the  cause  of  the  abohtiop  of  skorery  itself,  by  opening  a 
channel  in  which  booevolence  may- flow  sarely,  in  providing  for 
the  emancipated  Ne^o  an.  asylum  and  a  country,  in  a  region  and 
climate  for.  which  bis  physical  constitution  is  peculiarly  fitted.^ 
The  second  was  movea  by  Mr  SimpsoM,  advocate,  in  the  unavoFd*- 
able  absence  of  the  Solidior-General  Cockbum,  who  had  jealous* 
ly  undertaken  it,  and  seccooded  by  Mr  Wardlaw  Ramsay  :  ^^  2. 
That  this  meeting'  are  disposed  to  welcome  a  plan,  which,  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  free-will,  rights,  and. feelings  of  both  the  black 
and  white  population,  tends  to  commence  the  cure  of  the.  evil  of 
slavery  itself,  by  re-establishing  the  African  in  possession  of 
every  social  ana  poJitioal  right  in  the  land  of  his  anoestors."^ 

*  Men  of  all  shades  of  politics  were  present  and  concurring.  A  committee 
of  correspondence  was  named,  a  collection  made,  and  subscription  papers 
lodged  at  sll  the  banks^  &o.  Mr  Simpson.  Advocate,  undertook  to  act  as  Se- 
cretary I  and  Mr  Cresaoa  has  since  signified,  that  the  funds,  if  sufficient, 
should  be  allotted  to  the  establishment  of  an  additional  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  five  rivem  between  Monrovia,  the  Liberian  capital,  and 
Sierra  Xjeone,  to  which  the  name  of  Edina  should  be  given.  The  rivers  are 
the  only  slaving  stations. 
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And  the  third  was  moYed  by  Mr  J.  A^  Murray,  M«  P<,  and  se- 
conded by  Mr  Farquhar  Gordon  :  **  S.  That  this  meeUng 
highly  approve  of  the  principles  and  motives  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  and  applaud  the  judicious  course  which 
they  have  followed,  in  doing  all  the  direct  good  in  th&r  power, 
while  they  carefully  avoid  in  any  way  interfering  with  other 
existing  institutions ;  and,  in  particular,  in  leaving  Anti-SIavery 
and  Negro  Education  Societies^  and  the  American  Legislatures 
themselves,  to  pursue  their  proper  course  in  the  great  work  of 
justice  to  the  injured  sons  ot  Atrica.^  The  motives  of  the  Ame« 
rican  Societies — although  held  by  all  the  speakers  to  be  unex* 
ceptionable-^were  considered  quite  secondary  to  the  actual  me- 
rits of  the  plan,  as  standing  out  prominently  in  the  real  colo- 
ny, with  its  free  trade,  its  schools,  and  its  churches,  and  even  its 
newspaper.  The  sheet  of  a  number,  in  quarto  size,  was,  with 
great  effect,  held  up  to  the  meeting ;  and  another,  *'  grown  big- 
ger,^ as  a  N^ro  printer's  boy  said,  ^^  as  it  grew  older,^  in  folio. 

With  the  sentiments  of  tliat  meeting  we  cordially  join.  We 
heartily  approve  the  American  Colonization  Society,  on  the  one 
hand,  m  tnmr  motives,  their  principles,  and  their  acts,  and  would 
cheer  them  on  in  their  twofold  behest  of  deUvering  Africa  and 
America  from  the  presentdiseasedand  unnatural  conditionof  both, 
by  a  plan  which  tends  to  put  asunder  two  races  of  men  which 
God  did  not  join,  and  whose  junction  He  does  not  bless,  and  to 
establish  each,  free  and  erect,  the  lords  of  their  own  continent ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  and  independently  of  all  the  possible 
mixture  of  motives  with  which  it  may  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported, we  hail  the  existence  of  Liberia, — ^a  community  of  Afh* 
cans,  without  a  white  to  claim  the  whitens  ascendancy,  to  snatch 
from  his  coloured  brethren  the  prizes  of  life,  and  blignt  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  freedom  by  the  chill  of  ancient  associations  and  recoUec^ 
tions, — a  community  whose  basis  is  peace,  or  if  war— and  it  has 
had  its  wars,  in  which  it  has  borne  itself  nobly-— defensive  war 
alone; — whose  principle  of  commerce  is  a  port  without  a  cus- 
tom-house, open  to  the  whole  world,— whose  education  is  uni- 
versal,—whose  practical  code  is  Christianity. 

Last  of  all,  we  welcome  Mr  Cresson  to  our  country,  and  are 
glad  of  the  encouraging  reception  which  he  has  received.  Such 
missions  do  incalculable  good,  both  to  the  parent  country,  and 
her  gigantic  offspring  in  the  New  World.  He  comes  in  all  the 
power  dl  benevolence,  before  which  unsocial  feelings  fly  like  the 
shades  of  night  before  the  dawn.  May  his  visit  tend  to  enlarge 
better  relations  between  the  two  lands  than  those  of  jealousies, 
and  taunts,  and  calumnies,  and  wars;  and  may  Liberia  itself  be 
a  new  bond  of  union  between  them,  in  the  very  spirit  of  that  in<^ 
fant  community, — ^liberty,  light,  reUgion,  free  commerce,  bro- 
therly love,  and  peace. 


(    161     ) 
ARTICLE  VI. 

ON  A  SINOTTLAE  AFFECTION  OF  THE  OBOAN  OF  LAN- 
GUAGE, PRODUCED  BY  THE  ACTION  OF  MOBPHIA.  By 
William  Greoort,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  S.  £.,  Sec.  Phren.  Soc. 

X  HEBE  can  be  no  doubt  that  different  remedies  produce  diffe- 
rent  effects  on  the  mind  as  well  as  on  the  body ;  and,  if  medical 
men,  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  were  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  action  of  remedies  on  the  minds  of  their 
patients,  a  new  and  interesting  field  of  inquiry  would  be  laid 
open,  and  much  li^ht  would  probably  be  thrown  on  many  ob- 
scure points  in  the  history  of  mind. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  ardent  spirits  excite 
strongly  the  feelings  of  those  who  indulge  in  them.  It  is  stated 
in  the  works  on  Pnrenology,  that  the  predominant  organs  are 
commonly  excited  more  than  the  others ;  but  I  think  we  must 
all  have  observed,  that  this  excitement  is  most  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  lower  propensities  and  the  sentiments,  while  the 
intellect  rarely  participates  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intoxication  of  opium  is  generally  mani- 
fested by  an  increased  vividness  of  intellectual  perceptions,  without 
that  activity  of  the  lower  propeninties,  especially  Combativeness 
and  Destructiveness,  so  often  observed  in  ordinary  drunkenness. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  probable,  that  the  action  of  alcohol  is 
directed  more  to  the  postmor,  and  that  of  opium  to  the  anterior, 
part  of  the  brain.  But  opium  is  a  substance  so  complex,  that 
we  can  hardly  draw  accurate  conclusions  from  observations  on 
its  action,  unless  those  substances  which  it  contains  be  separated 
from  each  other,  so  as  to  avoid  the  confusion  arising  from  diffe- 
rent and  even  opposite  actions  ^ing  on  at  the  same  time. 

When  morphia,  the  most  active  ingredient  of  opium,  is  puri- 
fied and  combined  with  an  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  or  munatic, 
the  resulting  salt  is  an  anodyne  of  very  great  power  and  unifor- 
mity in  its  operation ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  produce  effects  on 
the  mind  which  are  well  worthy  of  being  studied  with  attention 
by  those  who  have  the  opportunity. 

The  results  which  I  have  the  honour  to  offer  to  the  Society, 
are  derived  from  experiments,  chiefly  involuntary,  made  on  my 
own  person. 

About  two  years  ago,  while  occupied  in  examining  opium, 
and  especially  the  salts  of  morphia,  I  had  acquired  a  bad  habit 
of  tasting  the  solutions ;  and  it  happened  more  than  once,  that, 
f)y  repeated  tastings,  I  received  into  the  system  a  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  produce  effects  which  I  was  at  first  far  from  attribu- 
ting to  the  true  cause.  The  first  effect  which  struck  me  was, 
that,  in  reading,  the  words,  which  I  saw  distinctly,  conveyed  to 
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my  mind  an  impression  which  I  could  not  define,  but  which  was 
certainly  different  from  the  right  one.  On  attending  as  closely 
as  I  could  to  what  passed  in  my  mind,  I  was  conscious  of  no- 
thing but  that  the  words  seemed  to  have  lost  their  true  mean- 
ing. When  this  effect  had  passed  off,  I  was  unable  to  recall 
what  the  erroneous  impressions  had  been.  A  few  days  after  the 
first  occurrence  of  this  affection,  while  still  engi^ed  in  the  same 
experiments,  I  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  had  nearly  fainted. 
On  recovering,  I  observed  my  eyes  to  be  affected  in  a  way  to 
which  I  am  subject,  in  common  with  others  of  my  family,  wnen 
the  stomach  is  slightly  deranged.  This  affection  of  the  eyes 
consists  in  an  unpleasant  vibratory  motion  of  zig-zag  lines  be- 
fore the  eye,  rendering  vision  partial,  and  accompanied  by  nau- 
sea. In  ordinary  cases,  it  is  soon  followed  by  a  headach,  con- 
fined to  behind  the  eyeball,  when  the  sight  becomes  clealr.  On 
diis  occasion,  the  affection  of  the  eye  was  unusually  great,  which 
led  me  to  predict  a  violent  headach.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
headach  came  on.  It  tiras  very  severe,  and  confined  to  that  part 
of  the  brain  situated  behind  the  eyeballs.  As  soon  as  I  could 
see  clearly,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  I  was  affected  as  I  bad 
formerly  oeen  in  regard  to  words,  but  to  a  much  greater  degree. 
Not  only  was  I  incapable  of  rightly  reading  written  language, 
but  words  addressed  to  me  conveyed  a  meaning  different  from 
the  true  one.  I  think  also^  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain>  that  a 
few  words  which  I  spoke  were  observed  to  be  incoherent.  But 
during  the  whole  of  this  time,  my  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  and 
I  was  quite  conscious  that  the  erroneous  impressions  were  con- 
fined to  the  faculty  of  Language. 

J  began  now  to  suspect  that  I  had  suffered  from  my  impru- 
dence in  tasting  the  solutions;  which  idea  was  confirmed  when  I 
found  that  a  friend  who  had  accidentally  taken  a  large  dose  of 
muriate  of  morphia,  had  suffered  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar 
to  what  I  have  described,  in  regard  to  the  fainting  and  sickness 
produced.  This  gentleman  did  not  observe  any  affection  of 
Language,  but  he  was  in  a  state  of  such  complete  prostration, 
that  he  lay  for  two  days  without  being  able  to  raise  his  head, 
and  consequently  did  not  attempt  to  read.  I  resolved  to  ab- 
stain in  future  from  tasting  solutions  of  opium  ;  but,  from  habit, 
I  did  taste  some  about  a  week  after ;  and,  a  third  time,  I  expe- 
rienced the  same  effects,  as  to  language,  but  without  the  head- 
ach. Having  overcome  the  habit  of  tasting,  I  have  not  since 
experienced  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Here,  then,  is  a  very  marked  derangement  of  the  faculty  of 
Language,  amounting  to  a  dissociation  of  the  sign  and  the  thing 
ngnified,  produced  by  an  overdose  of  a  salt  of  morphia ;  and, 
in  the  most  severe  instance,  it  was  accompanied  by  violent  head- 
ach in  the  situation  of  the  phrenological  organ  of  Language. 
But,  it  must  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  other  two  cases,  there  was 
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no  headach;  and  that  I  have  frequently  had  headach  in  tbe 
same  situation,  from  derangement  of  the  stogaach,  without  o^ 
serving  a  similar  affection  of  Language.  It  by  no  means  &1* 
lows,  however,  that  this  affection  did  not  exist, 

A  very  interesting  question  now  arises,  viz.  What  is  the  ef- 
fect of  a  moderate  dose  of  the  same  medicine  ?  And,  in  my 
own  person^  I  can  state  distinctly,  that,  in  this  case  also,  the 
faculty  of  Language  is  affected,  but  in  a  very  different  way.  If 
I  take  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  the  solution  of  muriate  of 
mOTphia,  it  produces,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  a  verv  i^eeable 
state  of  calm ;  and,  for  some  hours  after,  the  organ  of  Language 
is  so  strongly  stimulated,  that,  so  far  from  bavin?  any  hesitation 
in  finding  words,  I  find  it  difiicult  to  stop  when  I  Begin  to  speak ; 
and  I  have  repeated  this  experiment,  which  is  attended  with  no 
inconvenience,  so  often,  that  I  am  quite  confident  of  the  result 

Dr  Montgomery  Robertson,  in  a  paper  on  the  salts  of  morphia 
in  the  Edinourgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  recommends 
the  muriate  to  nervous  people  who  have  to  make  an  appearance  in 
public,  on  account  of  tne  calm  collecteduess  of  mind  wnich  it  pro- 
duces. I  am  disposed  to  concur  in  this  recommendation  for 
another  reason,  viz.  the  stimulus  which  it  affords  to  Language. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  all  the  intellectual  organs  parti., 
cipate  in  this  stimulus.  At  all^events,  when  under  the  influence 
of  this  drug,  I  have  always  observed  an  increased  flow  of  ideas, 
and  a  greater  power  of  following  out  a  train  of  reasoning ;  and 
I  have  never  experienced  from  it  any  excitement  of  the  lower 
propensities.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  that,  even 
when  the  muriate  of  morphia  does  not  cause  sleep,  the  patient 
rises  refreshed,  although  the  intellect  has  been  actively  employed 
all  night  It  appears  as  if ,  to  use  a  strong  expression,  the  mind 
was  awake  while  the  body  slept  This  remark  is  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  others. 

I  consider  it,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  action  of  morphia 
is  directed  to  the  anterior  lobe,  and,  in  some  individuals,  more 
particularly  to  the  organ  of  Language,  and  that  an  overdose 
causes  entire  derangement  of  that  faculty.  These  conclusions 
will  have  to  be  confirmed,  or  otherwise,  by  the  observations  of 
intelligent  practitioners.  Since  writing  the  above,  mv  attention 
has  been  drawn  by  Mr  Simpson  to  the  description  oi  the  effects 
of  opium  contained  in  the  ^'  English  Opium-Eater,^  and  Mad* 
den^s  Travels,  both  analyzed  in  this  journal*.  I  shall  onlv  re- 
mark here,  that,  in  the  English  Opium-Eater  and  Mr  Madden^ 
all  the  knowing  organs,  except  that  of  Language,  appear  to 
have  been  affected,  and  the  propensities  and  sentiments  do  not 
seem  to  have  participated  in  the  stimulus,  which  affords  a  strong 
and  unexpected  corroboration  of  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
been  led  oy  my  own  observations. 

•  VoL  ii  428,  and  iv.  138. 

1.  2 
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I  have  only  farther  to  add,  that,  at  the  time  these  observa- 
tions were  made,  I  was  ignorant  of  Phrenology,  and  knew  no- 
thing of  the  seat  of  the  various  organs,  and  consequently  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 

In  my  head,  the  organ  of  Language  is  rather  large. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

STEUCTtTRE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM, 
VIEWED  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  EXERCISE. 
By  Andbew  Combe,  M.  D. 

When  explaining  the  functions  of  the  skin  in  the  first  article 
of  our  last  Number,  we  announced  our  intention  of  occasionally 
devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  exposition  of  the  natur#and  uses  of 
such  of  the  corporeal  organs,  as,  either  by  the  importance  of 
their  functions,  or  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the 
system,  were  most  calculated  to  interest  the  general  reader. 
Our  design  has  been  so  generally  approved  of,  that  we  have  now 
no  hesitation  in  following  it  up.  We  have,  accordingly,  select- 
ed the  muscular  system,  and  the  principles  of  exercise,  as  the 
stlbjects  of  another  essay, — ^in  which,  as  in  the  former,  we  shall 
enaeavour  to  be  at  once  popular  and  practical. 

The  muscles  are  those  distinct  and  compact  bundles  of  fleshy 
fibres  which  are  found  in  animals  immediately  on  removing  the 
skin  and  subjacent  fat;  and  which,  although  perhaps  not  known 
to  all  under  their  generic  or  scientific  name,  are  familiar  to  every 
one,  as  constituting  the  red  fleshy  part  of  meat. 

Every  muscle  or  separate  bundle  of  fleshy  substance,  is  com- 
posed of  innumerable  small  fibres  or  threads,  each  enveloped  in, 
separated  from,  and,  at  the  same  time,  loosely  connected  with,  the 
otners  by  a  sheath  of  cellular  membrane,  so  thin,  however,  as  not 
to  obscure  the  colour  of  the  fibre,  or  attract  notice  unless  spe- 
cially looked  for.  Each  muscle  is  in  its  turn  separated  from  the 
neignbouring  muscles  by  thicker  layers  or  sheaths  of  the  same 
membrane,  m  some  of  the  cells  of  which  fat  is  deposited,  espe- 
cially where  the  intervals  between  the  muscles  is  considerable ; 
and  hence  the  elegantly  rounded  form  of  the  limbs,  which,  with- 
out  this  fat,  would  present  the  rigid,  sharp,  and  prominent  out- 
line which  we  see  occasionally  in  strong  persons  of  a  spare  habit 
of  body.  From  the  loose  texture  of  the  connecting  cellular 
membrane,  the  muscles  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  motion  during 
life,  and  admit  of  being  easily  separated  from  each  other  after 
death,  either  by  the  knife,  or  by  simply  tearing  the  cellular  tissue. 

Muscles,  speaking  generally,  may  oe  divided  into  three  parts, 
of  which  the  middle  fleshy  portion,  called  the  (e%,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important.  The  other  two  are  the  opposite 
ends,  commonly  called  the  origin  and  insertiofi  of  the  muscle. 
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The  bdly  is  the  bulky  and  fleshy  part,  by  the  oontraction  or 
shortening  of  the  fibres  of  which,  the  two  ends  are  brought 
nearer  to  each  other,  while  the  belly  itself  swells  out  in  a  late- 
ral direction.  When  we  attempt  to  lift  a  heavy  weight  in  the 
hand,  or  to  overcome  any  resistance,  the  muscles  which  bend 
the  arm  ma^  be  seen  and  felt  to  start  out,  rigid  and  well  de- 
fined in  thenr  whole  extent,  while  their  extremities  tend  power- 
fully to  approach  each  other,  and  of  course  to  carry  along  with 
them  the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  consequence  of 
this  tendency,  if  the  weight  be  unexpectedly  knocked  out  of  the 
hand  before  we  have  time  to  obviate  the  result,  the  muscles, 
having  then  no  resistance  to  overcome,  will  contract  violently, 
and  throw  the  hand  up  with  a  sudden  jerk.  All  voluntary  mo- 
tion is,  in  fact,  effected  by  the  contraction  of  muscles  acting 
upon  and  changing  the  relative  position  to  each  other  of  the 
bones  or  soUd  supports  of  the  system,  and  consequently  almost 
all  muscles  are  attached  to  one  bone  by  their  oriffin,  and  to 
another  by  their  insertion ;  the  former  being  merely  the  fixed 
extremity  towards  which  the  opposite  or  more  moveable  end, 
called  the  insertion^  is  carried  by  the  shortening  of  the  inter*- 
yening  belly  of  th^  muscle. 


The  figure  represents  the  hones  of  the  arm  and  hand,  having  all  the  soft 
parts  dissected  off  except  one  muscle  O  I,  of  which  the  function  is  to 
bend  the  ann.  O  the  origin  of  the  muscle.  B  the  belly.  I  the 
insertion.  T  T  the  tendons.  8  the  shoulder-joint.  £  the  elbow. 
When  the  belly  contracts,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  muscle,  I,  is 
brought  nearer  to  the  origin  or  fixed  point  O,  axid  by  thus  bendius  the 
arm  at  the  elbow-joint,  ndaes  up  the  weight  W  placed  in  the  hand. 

If  all  the  muscles  must  be  attached  to  bones,  it  may  bef  asked, 
how  can  the  bones,  which  present  comparatively  so  small  a  sur- 
face, afford  space  enough  tor  the  attachment  of  muscles,  which 
are  so  much  larger,  and  which  even  appear  in  successive  layers 
above  each  other  ?  This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  two  means. 
In  the  Jlrst  place,  the  heads,  and  other  parts  of  bones  to  which 
muscles  are  attached,  swell  out  so  as  to  present  a  larger  surface 
than  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  form  what  are  celled  processes, 
tor  the  express  purpose  of  affording  greater  room ;  and,  s^ 
eondbfy  instead  of  aU  the  fleshy  fibres  of  a  muscle  being  pro- 
longed to  its  pcnnts  of  attachment  at  the  bone,  they,  with  few 
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exceptions,  as  they  proceed  from  the  belly,  tenninate  gradual- 
ly in  a  white  shining  tendon^  of  a  much  smaller  size  than 
the  muscle  but  of  great  strength,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
bone.  These  tendons,  or  sinews  as  they  are  occasionally  named, 
conduce  greatly  to  symmetry,  elegance,  and  freedom  of  motion ; 
and  may  be  traced  under  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and 
in  the  very  powerful  specimen  at  the  heel  called  the  tendon  of 
Achilles.  The  iiamstrin^s  are  another  obvious  example,  and 
may  easily  be  felt  becommg  tight  when  an  effort  is  made  to 
bend  the  knee.  There  are  a  few  muscles  not  attached  to  bones 
by  either  extremity,  and  also  a  few  which  have  no  tendons. 
Those  which  surround  the  eyebrows,  the  mouth,  the  gullet,  and 
some  of  the  other  natural  passages,  are  of  the  former  descrip^ 
tion,  as  is  also  the  heart ;  and  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
have  no  tendons,  but  these  are  few  in  number,  and  may  at  pre- 
sent be  considered  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

In  man,  and  in  most  of  the  animals  with  which  we  are  fami- 
liar, the  muscles  are  of  a  red  colour;  but  this  depends  entirely  on 
the  blood  which  they  contain,  and  so  far  is  the  colour  from  being 
essential  to  their  constitution,  that  it  may  be  destroyed  by  wash- 
ing out  the  blood  which  produces  it,  the  muscular  substance  re- 
maining in  other  respects  unchanged.  Hence  the  colour  of  the 
muscles  varies  with  that  of  the  blood, — is  dark  where  it  is  dark, 
pale  where  it  is  pale,  and  white  where  the  blood  is  white.  The 
true  characteristic  of  muscular  fibre  is  contradiKhf,  or  the  power 
of  shortening  its  substance  on  the  appUcation  of  stimuli^  and 
again  reUixtng  when  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn. 

The  direCticHi  in  which  the  fleshy  fibres  run,  determines  the 
direction  of  the  motion  effected  by  their  contraction.  In  some 
muscles  the  fibres  are  nearly  parallel,  and  act  consequently  in  a 
straight  line.  In  others  they  run  obliquely,  producing  a  corres- 
ponding obliquity  of  motion;  and  in  others  again  they  are  disposed 
like  the  feathers  in  relation  to  the  quill,  and  are,  therefore,  styled 
penniform.  A  few  are  circularly  disposed  round  openings,  and 
contract  towards  a  common  centre,  like  the  mouth  of  a  purse 
drawn  in  by  its  strings.  When  the  direction  varies,  it  is  always 
to  effect  a  particular  kind  of  action.  Remarkable  contrivances 
appear  for  this  end  ;  one  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  for  example, 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  fleshy  bellies  by  an  intermediate  thin 
strong  tendon,  which  passes  through  and  plays  in  a  pulley 
adapted  for  its  reception ;  its  two  portions  being  by  this  means 
enabled  to  operate  with  full  effect  almost  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  A  smiilar  arrangement  is  found  in  the  trochlearis  or 
pulley -muscle  of  the  eyeball ;  and  modifications  of  a  different 
kind  occur  in  other  muscles,  as  in  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
wherever  a  particular  object  is  to  be  accomplished. 

The  chiei  purpose  of  the  muscles  is  obviously  to  enable  us  to 
carry  into  effect  the  various  intentions  and  designs — or  volitions, 
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ds  they  are  termed  by  philofiophers — ^which  have  been  formed 
by  the  mind.  But  while  fulmlinff  this  grand  object,  their  ac- 
tive exercise  is  at  the  same  time  highly  conducive  to  the  well- 
beine  of  many  other  important  functions.  By  muscular  con^ 
traction,  the  blood  is  gently  assisted  in  its  course  through  the 
smaller  vessels  and  more  distant  parts  of  the  body,  and  its  undue 
accumulation  in  the  internal  organs  is  prevented.  The  i^i^ 
portant  processes  of  digestion,  respiration,  secretion,  absorption, 
and  nutrition,  are  promoted,  and  the  health  of  the  whole  body 
immediately  influenced.  The  mind  itself  is  exhilarated  or  de- 
pressed by  the  proper  or  improper  use  of  muscular  exercise,  and 
It  thus  becomes  a  point  of  no  slight  importance  to  establish  ge- 
neral principles  by  which  that  exercise  may  he  regulated. 

The  first  requisite  for  healthy  and  vigorous  muscular  actiop, 
is  the  possession  of  strong  and  healthy  muscular  fibres.  In 
every  part  of  the  animal  economy,  the  muscles  are  proportion- 
ate in  size  and  structure  to  the  efforts  required  from  them ;  and 
it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  whenever  a  muscle  is  called  into  fre- 
quent use,  its  fibres  increase  in  thickness  within  certain  limits, 
and  become  capable  of  acting  with  greater  force  and  readiness ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  muscle  is  little  used,  its 
volume  and  power  decrease  in  a  corresponding  d^ree.  When 
in  a  state  of  activity,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  muscles  re- 
ceive is  considerably  increased,  and,  in  consequence,  those  which 
are  much  exercised  become  of  a  deeper  rea  colour  than  those 
which  are  less  used.  The  reason  (^  this  will  be  evident,  when 
we  recollect  that  to  every  organ  of  the  body  arterial  blood  is 
an  indispensable  stimulus,  and  that  its  supply  is,  during  health, 
always  proportioned  to  the  extent  and  energy  of  the  action. 
When  a  part,  therefore,  is  stinted  of  its  usual  quantity  of 
blood,  it  very  soon  becomes  weakened,  and  at  last  loses  the 
power  of  action,  although  every  other  condition  required  for  its 
performance  may  remain  unimpaired. 

It  is  the  infringement  of  this  condition  that  entails  so  much 
misery  upon  our  young  manufacturing  population,  and  even 
upon  many  of  the  inmates  of  our  boarding-schools.  Wasted  by 
excessive  labour,  long  confinement,  and  miserable  diet,  the  mus- 
cular system  is  stinted  in  growth,  and  weakened  in  structure ; 
and  the  blood,  impoverished  by  insufficiency  of  nourishing  food, 
and  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  is  no  longer  capable  of  repairing  the 
waste  consequent  upon  exercise,  or  of  anbrding  a  tiealthy  sti- 
mulus to  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  animate  the  muscles. 
Languor,  paleness,  debility,  and  wasting  of  the  body,  and  hope- 
less exhaustion  of  mind,  necessarily  foUow,  and  place  the  indi- 
vidual beyond  the  reach  of  either  bodily  or  mental  health  ;  and 
leave  him  susceptible  of  no  stimulus  but  that  of  ardent  spirits  or 
of  excited  and  reckless  passion. 

In  youth,  not  only  must  the  waste  of  materials  be  replaced, 
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but  an  excess  of  nourishment  must  be  provided,  to  admit  of  the 
continued  growth  which  is  the  chiei  function  of  our  earlier 
years.  If  this  be  denied,  the  development  of  the  bodily  organs 
often  receives  a  check  which'vvo  after  treatment  can  remedy, 
and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  diseases  of  debility  which  after- 
wards embitter  and  endanger  life.  From  pretty  extensive  in- 
quiry, we  are  satisfied  that  in  boarding-schools^  especiallv  for 
females,  this  important  principle  is  often  disregarded ;  while  the 
conductors  are  at  the  same  time  without  the  least  suspicion  of 
the  evil  they  are  producing*  and  even  take  credit  to  them- 
selves for  only  checking  sensual  appetites,  and  promoting  tem- 
perance in  eating  as  well  as  in  drinking.  Youth  requires  the 
best  and  most  nutritious  food,  and  such  ought  to  be  regularly 
provided.  Weak  broth,  twic&^cooked  hashes,  quantities  of  ve- 
getables and  watery  milk,  are  not  sufficient  sustenance  for  a 
young  and  growing  frame.  Can  we  be  surprised  that,  with 
such  a  diet,  worm-powders  and  stomachic  meaicines  are  in  con- 
stant demand,  and  that  even  with  the  assistance  of  these,  the 
girl  shoots  up  thin,  pale,  and  fleshless  ?  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  we  wish  to  make  a  god  of  the  belly :  Our  object  is  the  reverse 
of  this,  and  we  are  sure  that  no  better  means  can  be  used  to  ef- 
fect it,  than  to  give  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  and  nourishing 
food,  which  alone  will  satisfy  the  stomach,  and  obviate  the  con- 
stant craving,  which  is  a  frequent  and  painful  concomitant  of 
deficiency  of  food.  See,  for  example,  how  soon,  in  cases  of  ship- 
wreck, men  previously  well  fed  are  wasted  awav  by  bodily 
labour  when  deprived  of  a  full  allowance  of  foo(f,  and  it  wiU 
not  be  difficult  to  form  some  conception  of  the  importance  of 
this  condition  to  the  well-being  of  the  muscular  system. 

Something  more  than  mere  muscle,  however,  is  required  for 
the  production  of  regulated  or  voluntary  motion.  The  muscle 
itself,  though  perfect  in  strength  and  in  structure,  would  other, 
wise  remain  inert.  A  stimulus  is  required  to  put  it  into  acti- 
vity, and  to  direct  its  contraction ;  and  this  stimulus  is  conveyed 
to  It  by  the  nerves.  As  we  write,  the  muscles  which  move  the 
fingers,  and  guide  the  pen,  obviously  follow  the  commands  of 
the  will ;  and  the  moment  the  will  is  withdrawn,  they  cease  to 
operate.  If  the  will  be  feeble  and  undecided,  the  muscular 
movements  will  be  equally  feeble  and  irresolute ;  whereas,  if  the 
mind  be  powerfully  excited,  and  the  will  enerffetic,  energy,  ra- 
pidity, and  decision  will  equally  characterise  all  the  movements 
of  the  body.  Under  the  intense  excitement  and  headlong  fury 
of  madness,  the  muscular  action  of  an  otherwise  feeble  man  ac- 
quires a  force  often  exceeding  all  our  powers  of  control 

The  phrenologist  will  perceive  at  once,  from  this  description, 
that  in  effecting  voluntary  motion,  we  must  have  in  operation, 
firsts  The  brain,  or  orsan  of  mind,  as  the  source  of  the  will ;  $e^ 
condlfff  The  nerves,  which  convey  the  intimations  of  the  will  to 
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the  muscles ;  and,  thirdfy^  The  muscles  themsdves,  bv  whose 
contractile  powers  motion  is  ))roduced :  he  will  easily  understand 
also,  why  the  number  and  size  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  a 
muscle,  are  in  proportion,  not  simply  to  its  volume,  but  to  the 
variety,  frequency,  and  vivacity  of  the  movements  required  from 
it ;  and  why  some  small  muscles  employed  in  many  combina- 
tions, are  therefore  supplied  with  a  greater  variety  of  nerves 
than  others  of  a  simpler  Kind,  but  double  their  size. 

Muscular  power  is  (other  circumstances  being  equal)  propor* 
tioned  to  the  size  of  the  muscle ;  but  it  often  happens,  that 
great  power  is  required  where  bulk  of  muscle  would  be  incon- 
venient or  cumbersome.    In  such  cases,  it  is  supplied  by  an  in- 
creased endowment  of  nervous  fibres,  which  make  up  by  the 
strength  of  stimulus  what  the  muscle  wants  in  bulk  of  fibre. 
Many  birds,  for  example,  require  incense  muscular  power  to 
sustain  them  in  their  long  and  rapid  flights  through  the  air,  and 
owe  its  possession  chie^  to  the  strong  stimulus  imparted  to 
moderate-sized  muscles  by  large  nerves,  which  add  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  to  their  weight ;  whereas,  had  the  greater  power 
been  obtainable  only  from  an  augmentation  of  flesny  fibres,  the 
consequent  addition  of  weight  would,  from  the  greatly  increased 
difficulty  the  animal  must  have  felt  in  raising  and  sustaining  it^ 
self  in  the  air,  have  gone  far  to  counterbalance  anv  advantage 
gained  on  the  side  of  power.     But  in  fishes,  which  float  without 
effort  in  their  own  element,  size  produces  no  such  inconvenience, 
and  their  strength  accordingly  is  made  to  depend  more  on  the  vo- 
lume of  the  muscle  than  on  its  nervous  endowment, — shewing  a 
beautiful  adaptation  to  the  mode  of  life  and  wants  of  the  animal. 
As  voluntary  motion  depends  as  much  on  nervous  stimulus 
as  on  muscular  agency,  it  happens,  that  whatever  interrupts  the 
action  of  the  nerves,  puts  a  stop  to  motion  as  eflectually  as  if 
the  muscular  fibre  itself  were  divided.     Injuries  and  diseases  of 
the  brain,  whence  the  will  emanates,  are  well  known  to  be  ac- 
companied with  palsy,  or  want  of  power  in  the  muscles,  although 
in  tneir  own  structure  the  latter  remain  sound.     Sleep,  narco- 
tics, and  intoxication  suspend  voluntary  motion  by  their  influ- 
ence on  the  nervous  system.    In  like  manner,  although  the  brain 
and  muscles  be  perfectly  sound,  yet  if  the  communication  be- 
tween them  be  impairecl,  or  destroyed  by  the  compression  or  di- 
vimon  of  the  nerves,  the  muscles  cease  to  act. 

The  muscles  of  the  human  body  are  between  900  and  400  in 
number.  In  some  of  the  operations  in  which  we  are  encaged, 
nearly  the  whole  are  thrown  into  action  at  one  time,  while  in 
many  others  a  great  variety  of  muscles  combines  to  one  end. 
The  simultaneousness  of  action  which  obtains  in  such  instan- 
ces, and  which  occurs  in  almost  every  act  of  life,  however  simple, 
and  without  which  no  dictate  of  the  will  could  be  harmoniously 
and  successfully  obeyed,  depends  solely  on  the  distribution  and 
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connexions  of  the  nerves  which  animate  them.  Every  indivi- 
dual fibre  of  every  muscle  is  supplied  with  nervous  filaments, 
and  the  different  fibres  of  the  same  muscle  are  indebted  for  the  »- 
multaneousness  of  their  excitement  to  the  connexion  establbhed 
between  each  of  them  by  these  filaments.  Wherever  a  number 
of  muscles  combine  to  execute  an  important  movement,  they  are 
uniformly  found  to  be  provided  with,  and  connected  by,  branches 
from  the  same  system  of  nerves,  as,  without  this  means,  simul- 
taneousness  of  action  could  not  be  insured.  Thus  the  muscles 
which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  co-operate  in  the  volun- 
tary movements  of  the  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  respira- 
tory movements  of  the  chest ;  but  these,  being  two  distinct 
purposes,  reouire  different  combinations  of  the  muscles  among 
themselves.    To  effect  these  combinations,  two  sets  of  nerves  are 

Erovided,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Sir  Charles  Bell ;  the  one  regu- 
lUng  the  respiratory,  "^and  the  other  the  purely  voluntary  move- 
ments of  the  muscles.  This  is  the  true  reason  why  the  same 
muscle  sometimes  receives  nerves  from  two  or  three  different 
quarters ;  a  circumstance  which,  before  the  principle  was  dis- 
covered, and  when  all  nerves  were  considered  alike,  was  alto- 
gether inexplicable,  and  seemed  a  work  of  mere  supererogation. 
The  influence  of  the  nervous  agency  may  be  still  farther  illus- 
trated. When  the  trunk  of  a  muscular  nerve  is  irritated  by  exter- 
nal contact  or  by  the  electric  spark,  the  muscles  which  it  supplies 
instantly  contract,  but  without  either  harmony  or  permanency 
of  action :  the  contraction  is  like  the  violent  and  ill  regulated 
start  of  convulsion.  It  is  the  influence  of  the  brain  and  mind 
in  the  equal  diffusion  of  the  required  stimulus  to  each  mus- 
cle, in  the  exact  proportion  needful,  that  characterises  healthy 
and  sustained  voluntary  motion,  as  opposed  to  the  irregular  con- 
vulsive start.  Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  than  the  accu- 
racy with  which,  in  the  most  delicate  movements,  this  stimulus 
is  adjusted  and  apportioned  to  such  a  variety  of  parts,  particu- 
larly where  practice,  or,  in  other  words,  education,  has  rendered 
the  combination  of  powers  easy  and  certain.  Not  to  mention 
the  more  obvious  and  graceful  movements  of  dancing,  fencing, 
and  riding,  we  discover,  in  the  management  of  the  hand  and 
fingers  by  engravers,  sculptors,  watchmakers,  jugglers,  and 
other  artists  and  mechanics,  a  minute  accuracy  of  muscular  ad- 
justment, to  effect  a  given  end,  which  is  the  more  surprising  the 
more  we  consider  the  complicated  means  by  which  it  is  effected. 
In  consequence  of  the  co-operation  of  both  nerve  and  muscu- 
lar fibre  being  required  to  effect  motion,  excess  of  action  in  each 
is  followed  by  results  peculiar  to  itself.  If  the  nebves  prepon- 
derate, either  constitutionally  or  from  over  exercise,-— as  they  are 
apt  to  do  in  highly  nervous  temperaments,-^their  excessive  ir- 
ntability  renders  them  liable  to  be  unduly  excited  by  ordinary 
stimuli,  and  hence,  as  in  hysterie  and  nervous  females,  a  prone- 
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ness  to  sudden  starts,'  cramps,  and  convulsions,  from  causes 
which  would  scarcely  aflfect  an  individual  differently  constituted. 
Such  persons  have  bttle  muscular  power,  except  under  exdte^ 
ment :  they  then  become  capable  or  great  efforts,  of  short  dura* 
tion,  but  smk  proportionally  low  when  the  necesnty  is  past.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  muscles  predominate,  as  in  athletic 
strong  built  men,  the  nervous  system  is  generally  dull  and  little 
susceptible  to  stimuli,  and  the  muscles  which  it  animates  are 
consequently  little  prone  to  the  rapid  and  vivacious  action  which 
accompanies  the  predominance  of  the  nervous  functions.  Great 
strength,  and  endurance  of  bodily  labour,  are  then  the  features 
of  the  character. 

From  the  general  resemblance  which  characterises  the  diffe- 
rent nerves,  a  similarity  of  function  was  long  ascribed  to  them 
ail,  and  no  explanation  could  be  given  why  one  nfuscle  some- 
times received  filaments  from  a  variety  of  nervous  trunks.  Re^ 
oently,  however,  the  labours  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Magendie 
have  clearly  established,  that,  in  such  cases,  each  nerve  serves  a 
distinct  purpose,  in  combining  the  movements  of  the  particular 
muscle  with  those  of  others  necessary  to  effect  a  given  end,— - 
and  that  without  this  additional  nerve  such  a  combmation  could 
not  have  been  produced.  The  muscular  nerves  must  not  be 
confounded  with  those  which  we  have  seen  ramified  on  the  skin 
for  the  purposes  of  sensation.     The  former  are  provided  for  the 

Eurposes  or  motion  and  not  of  feeling,  and  hence  muscles  may 
e  cut  or  injured  with  little  pain,  compared  to  what  is  felt  by 
the  skin.  Weariness  is  the  kind  of  sensation  recognised  by  the 
muscular  nerves. 

So  uniformly  is  a  separate  instrument  provided  for  every  ad- 
ditional function,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  the  mus- 
cular nerves,  although  running  in  one  sheath,  as  in  reality  double, 
and  performing  distinct  functions.  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  the 
merit  of  this  discovery,  if  such  it  shall  ultimately  prove  to  be. 
In  his  work  on  the  Nervous  System,  he  endeavours  to  shew, 
that  one  set  of  nervous  fibres  conveys  the  mandate  from  the 
brain  to  the  muscle,  and  excites  the  contraction ;  and  that  an- 
other conveys  from  the  muscle  to  the  brain  the  peculiar  sense  of 
the  state  of  the  muscle,  by  which  we  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the 
degree  of  contraction  which  has  been  produced  to  accomplish  the 
ena  desired,  and  which  is  obviously  an  indispensable  piece  of 
information  to  the  mind  in  regulating  the  movements  of  the 
body.  Sir  Charles  has  shewn,  that  many  of  the  sensations  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  skin,  arise 
ifom  the  muscular  sense,  and  are  wholly  imperceptible  to  the 
dun,  without  the  cooperation  of  muscular  contraction. 

**  The  muscles  have  two  nerves,''  says  Sir  Charles,  "  which 
fact  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed,  because  they  are  commonly 
bound  up  together.     But  whenever  the  nerves,  as  about  the 
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head,  go  in  a  separate  course,  we  find  that  there  is  a  senntive 
nerve  and  a  motor  nerve  distributed  to  the  muscular  fibre,  and 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  those  branches  of  the  spinal 
nerves  which  go  to  the  muscles,  consist  of  a  motor  and  a  sensi* 
tive  filament. 

'*  It  has  been  supposed  hitherto,  that  the  office  of  a  muscular 
nerve  is  only  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  will,  and  to  excite 
the  muscle  to  action,  but  this  betrays  a  very  inaccurate  knowledge 
of  the  action  of  the  muscular  system ;  for,  before  the  muscular 
system  can  be  controlled  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  there  must 
be  a  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  muscle. 

**  When  we  admit  that  the  various  conditions  of  the  muscle 
must  be  estimated  or  perceived,  in  order  to  be  under  the  due 
control  of  the  will,  the  natural  question  arises.  Is  that  nerve  which 
carries  out  the  mandate  of  the  will  capable  of  conveying,  at  the 
same  moment,  an  impres^on  retrograde  to  the  course  of  that 
influence  which  is  going  from  the  brain  to  the  muscle  ?  If  we 
had  no  facts  in  anatomy  to  proceed  upon,  still  reason  would  de- 
clare to  us  that  the  same  filament  of  a  nerve  could  not  convey 
a  motion,  of  whatever  .nature  that  motion  may  be,  whether  vi* 
bration  or  motion  of  spirits,  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same 
moment  of  time. 

^*  I  find  that,  to  the  full  operation  of  the  muscular  power, 
two  distinct  filaments  of  nerves  are  necessary,  and  that  a  circle  is 
established  between  the  sensorium  and  the  muscle ;  that  one  fila- 
ment or  single  nerve  carries  the  influence  of  the  will  towards  the 
muscle,  which  nerve  has  no  power  to  convey  an  impression  back- 
wards to  the  brain,  and  that  another  nerve  connects  the  muscle 
with  the  brain,  and,  acting  as  a  sentient  nerve,  conveys  the  impres- 
idon  of  the  condition  of  the  muscle  to  the  mind,  but  has  no  opera- 
tion in  a  direction  outwards  from  the  brain  towards  the  muscle, 
and  does  not  therefore  excite  the  muscle,  however  irritated*.^ 

This  consciousness  of  the  state  of  the  muscles,  or  muscular 
sense,  as  it  may  be  truly  called,  is  of  great  importance  both  to 
man  and  lo  animals,  as  it  is  necessarily  by  information  thence  de- 
rived that  every  subsequent  exertion  is  directed  and  apportioned 
in  intensity  to  the  effort  required  to  be  made.  If  we  had  no 
such  sense,  the  delicate  and  well  directed  touches  of  the  engra-. 
ver,  painter,  and  sculptor,  or  of  the  ingenious  mechanic,  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  hazard ;  and  a  single  disproportioned  move- 
ment might  ruin  the  successful  labour  of  months,  supposing  suc- 
cess to  be  even  compatible  with  hazard  and  chance.  Without 
this  sense,  man  could  not  deliberately  proportion  the  muscular 
efforts  to  his  real  wants,  and  even  in  walking,  bis  gait  would  be 
unsteady  and  insecure,  because  there  would  be  no  harmony  be* 
tween  effort  and  reostance.  The  loss  of  equilibrium,  and  the  con- 
cussion and  disturbance  of  the  system  consequent  on  taking  a  false 

*  Bell*f  Anatomjr,  sevtath  edition,  voL  it  p.  372. 
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Step,  as  it  is  called,  are  a  spedmen  of  what  we  would  always  be 
subject  to,  without  the  guiilance  of  the  muscular  sense.  When 
we  imagine  we  have  one  step  more  of  a  stair  to  descend  than 
really  exists,  we  are  placed  nearly  in  the  same  circumstances  as 
if  we  had  no  muscular  sense  to  direct  the  extent  of  our  intended 
movement,  because  the  sense  is  then  misled  by  an  erroncious  im- 
pression, and,  accordingly,  we  make  an  effort  grievously  un- 
suited  to  the  occasion;  and  yet  so  habitually  are  we  protected 
from  this  error  by  the  assistance  of  the  sense  alluded  to,  and  so 
little  are  we  conscious  of  its  operation,  that  it  is  only  after  ma- 
ture reflection  that  we.  perceive  the  necessity  of  its  existence. 

In  chewing  our  food,  in  turning  the  eyes  towards  the  object 
looked  at,  in  raising  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  and,  in  fact,  in  every 
act  and  variety  of  muscular  movement  which  we  perform,  we 
are  guided  by  the  muscular  sense  in  proportioning  the  effort 
to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome ;  ana  wnere  this  harmony  is 
destroyed  by  disease,  the  extent  of  the  service  rendered  us  be- 
comes more  apparent.  The  shake  of  the  arm  and  hand,  and 
the  consequent  incapability  which  we  see  in  drunkards  and  others 
of  carrying  the  morsel  direct  to  the  mouth,  are  examples  of  what 
would  be  of  daily  occurrence,  unless^we  were  directed  and  as- 
asted  by  a  muscular  sense. 

Life  and  the  nervous  stimulus  are  essential  to  muscular  power. 
Separated  from  the  body,  and  deprived  of  both,  the  muscle 
which  formerly  contracted  with  a  power  equal  to  100  pounds, 
would  be  torn  asunder  by  a  weight  of  ten.  This  fact  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  give  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  mus- 
cular contraction  depends  on  causes  apart  from  the  mere  struc- 
ture of  the  fleshy  fibres,  for  these  continue  the  same  after  death, 
or  after  the  nervous  communication  has  been  suspended,  as  in 
recent  paralysis ;  and  yet  how  feeble  is  the  power  of  resistance 
which  the  muscle  then  possesses ! 

The  required  movement  having  been  once  effected  by  the 
nervous  impulse  stimulating  the  muscular  fibre  to  contraction, 
relaxation  speedily  follows,  and  is  in  its  turn  succeeded  by  a  fresh 
contraction  proportioned  to  the  object  in  view.  Muscular  (tction, 
therefore,  consists  properly  in  altemaie  contraction  and  relaxa- 
tion t^thejleshy  fibre.  A  state  of  permanent  contraction  is  both 
unnatural  and  impossible ;  and,  accordingly,  the  most  fatiguing 
muscular  employment  to  which  a  man  can  be  subjected,  is  that 
of  remaining  immoveable  in  any  given  attitude.  To  an  unre- 
flecting person  it  may  seetn  a  very  easy  and  pleasant  service  to 
stand  for  half  a  day  in  the  attitude  of  an  Apollo  or  of  a  Gla- 
diator, as  a  model  to  a  statuary ;  but,  on  trying  it,  he  will  find, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  stone-breaking  or  tne  tread-mill  are 
pastimes  in  comparison :  in  the  one  case,  the  muscles  which 
preserve  the  attitude  are  kept  incessantly  on  the  strain,  while  in 
the  other,  they  enjoy  that  play  and  variety  of  motion  for  which 


•.- 
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they  were  destined  by  nature.  We  may  easily  put  the  fact  to 
the  test,  by  attemptiDg  to  bold  the  ann  extended  at  right  angles 
to  the  body  for  the  short  space  of  ten  minutes.  He  whose 
muscles,  if  mdeed  capable  of  the  exertion,  do  not  feel  sore  with 
fiitigue  at  the  end  of  that  time,  may  think  himself  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  being  blessed  with  a  powerful  constitution. 

The  principle  just  stated  explmns  verj^  obviously  the  weari- 
ness, debility,  and  injury  to  health,  which  invariably  follow 
forced  confinement  to  one  position,  €x  to  one  limited  variety  of 
movement,  as  is  so  often  witnessed  in  the  education  of  young 
females.  Alternate  contraction  and  relaxation,  or,  in  other 
words,  exercise  of  the  muscles  which  support  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  are  the  only  means  which,  accoroing  to  the  Creatcnr^s 
laws,  are  conducive  to  muscular  development,  and  by  which 
bodily  strength  and  vigour  can  be  secured.  Instead  of  promo- 
ting such  exercise,  however,  the  prevailing  system  of  female 
education  places  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  in  particular,  under 
the  worst  possible  circumstances,  and  renders  their  exercise 
nearly  impossible.  Left  to  its  own  weight,  the  body  would  fall 
to  the  ground,  in  obedience  to  the  ordinary  law  of  gravitation : 
in  sitting  and  standing,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  walking,  the  po- 
sition is  preserved  only  by  active  muscular  exertion.  But  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  one  attitude,  such  as  that  of  sitting  erect 
upon  a  chair— -or,  what  is  still  worse,  on  benches  without  backs, 
as  is  the  common  practice  in  schools, — ^it  is  obvious  that  we  place 
the  muscles  which  support  the  spine  and  trunk  in  the  very  dis- 
advantageous position  of  permanent,  instead  of  alternate,  oon« 
traction,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  in  reality  more  fatiguing 
and  debilitating  to  them  than  severe  labour.  Girls  thus  re- 
strained daily,  for  many  successive  hours,  invariably  suffer,  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  sports  and  exercise  after  school-hours,  which 
.strengthen  the  muscles  of  boys,  and  enable  them  to  withstand 
the  oppression.  Their  muscles  being  thus  enfeebled,  they  either 
lean  over  insensibly  to  one  side,  and  thus  produce  curvature  of 
the  spine ;  or,  their  weakness  being  perceived,  they  are  forth- 
with cased  in  stifier  and  stronger  stay»— that  support  being 
sought  for  in  steel  and  whalebone,  which  Nature  intended  they 
should  obtain  from  the  bones  and  muscles  of  their  own  bodies. 
The  patient,  finding  the  maintenance  of  an  erect  carriage  (the 
grand  object  for  which  all  the  suffering  is  inflicted)  thus  ren- 
da'ed  more  easy,  at  first  welcomes  the  stays,  and,  like  her 
teacher,  fancies  them  highly  useful.  Speedily,  however,  their 
effects  shew  them  to  be  the  reverse  of  a  blessing.  The  same 
want  of  varied  motion,  which  was  the  prime  cause  of  the  mus- 
cular weakness,  is  still  farther  aggravated  by  the  tight  pressure 
of  the  stays  interrupting  the  play  of  the  muscles,  and  rendering 
them  in  a  few  months  more  powerless  than  ever.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  weariness  and  mischief  which  result  from  it,  the 
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same  system  is  persevered  in,  and,  during  the  short  time  allot- 
ted to  nominal  exercise — ^the  formal  walk, — leaves  the  body  al- 
most as  motionless  as  before,  and  calls  only  the  legs  into  me- 
lancholy activity,  .  The  natural  consequences  of  this  treatm^at 
are,  debility  of  the  body,  curvature  of  the  spine,  impaired  di- 
geedon,  and,  from  the  diminished  tone  of  all  the  animal  and 
vital  functions,  general  ill  health ; — and  yet,  while  we  thus  set 
Nature  and  her  laws  at  defiance,  we  presume  to  express  surprise 
at  the  prevalence  of  female  defcnrmity  and  disease ! 

The  sedentary  and  unvaried  ocx;upations  which  follow  each 
other  for  hours  m  succession  in  many  of  our  schools,  have  been 
the  cause  of  needless  suffering  to  thousands ;  and  it  is  high  time 
that  a  sound  physiology  should  step  in  to  root  out  all  such  er- 
roneous and  hurtful  practices.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the 
long  confinement,  that  of  causing  the  young  to  sit  on  benches 
without  any  support  to  the  back,  and  without  any  variety  of 
motion,  cannot  be  too  soon  exidoded  *•  If  the  muscles  of  the 
spine  were  strengthened  by  tne  exercise  which  tJiey  require, 
but  which  is  so  generally  denied;  and  if  the  school  employ- 
ments were  varied  or  interrupted  at  reasonable  intervals,  to  ad- 
mit of  change  of  position  and  of  motion,  nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter adapted  for  giving  an  easy  and  erect  carriage  than  seats 
without  backs,  because  the  play  of  the  muscles  necessary  for 
preserving  the  erect  poation  would  give  them  activity  and  vi- 
gour,—«nd,  accordingly,  the  want  is  scarcelv,  if  at  all,  felt  in 
infant  schools,  for  the  very  reason  that  such  variety  of  motion 
is,  in  them,  carefully  provided  for.  But  it  is  a  gross  miscon- 
ceptiob  to  suppose  that  the  same  good  result  will  follow  the  ab- 
sence of  support,  when  the  musdes  are  weakened  by  constant 
stridning  and  want  of  play.  The  incessant  and  fidgetty  rest- 
lessness observable  after  the  second  or  third  hour  of  common 

*  About  two  jears  ago  a  friend  informed  us,  that  in  one  of  the  public 
HosuitaU  for  young  females  in  Edinburgh,  the  hours  fVom  10  to  2  were 
whoUj  oocufned  in  sewing,  on  seats  without  backs;  and  that  from  6  in  the 
morning  till  9  at  niffht,  only  three  hours  were  allowed  for  plav  or  muscular 
exercise.  During  these  hours  in  summer,  the  children  were  allowed  the  use 
of  a  small  green ;  but  from  November  till  March,  the  geniort  were  locked  up 
^unng  the  piay  hmtn  in  the  haUj  mid  Ae  juniare  in  the  echooUroonu  where  not  the 
leaet  romping  or  noue  wot  permitted.  As  a  general  rule,  the  children  were  al- 
lowed to  yisit  their  parents  one  day  in  three  weeks,  but  frequently  for  some 
trivial  offence,  even  this  recreation  was  withheld;  and  in  the  winter  of 
18S0-3i,  for  fear  of  the  typhous  fever,  they  were  seldom,  if  ever,  out  of  doors 
from  November  till  April,  unless  in  going  to  church  on  Sunday.  When 
to  this  it  is  added,  that  eighteen  slept  in  one  comparatively  small  apartment, 
without  a  fire-place  to  assist  in  the  free  circulation  of  fresh  air,  and  generally 
twenty-four  in  another,  although  with  a  fire-place,  the  injurious  effects  must 
be  obvious.  Three  children  belonging  to  one  fiimiiy  died  in  the  course  of 
about  three  years,  several  very  nearly  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs,  while  the 
constitutions  of  many  others  received  a  severe  shock,  all  of  which  was  very 
naturaUy  attributed  by  their  parents  and  relations  to  the  long  hours,  dose 
monotonous  confinement,  and  orasequent  want  of  free  air  and  muscular  ex- 
ercise. It  is  hoped  that  such  gross  miiimanagement  and  cruelty  do  not  now 
prevail.— .Editoa. 
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school  confinement,  shews  the  earnest  call  of  Nature  for  a  little 
wholesome  exercise ;  and  the  quiet  that  ensues  when  it  is  grant- 
ed, indicates  clearly  enoqgh  that  the  restlessness  springs  even 
more  from  bodily  tlian  from  mental  weariness.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
degree  of  what  we  all  feel  when  kept  long  standing  on  our  feet, 
or  sitting  at  a  desk.  We  become  weary  and  uneasy  from  the 
continued  strain  on  the  same  muscles,  and  feel  at  once  relieyed 
by  a  walk,  a  drive,  jot  any  change  whatever.  The  same  prin- 
ciple explains  the  fatigue  so  often  complained  of,  as  experienced 
in  ^*  shopping,^  or  in  an  exhibition  room.  We  ^^  hang  about^ 
on  our  feet  till  the  muscles  become  sore  with  fatigue  of  being 
always  in  the  san^e  position,  and  we  are  refreshed  by  a  walk  or 
a  dance,  or  any  thing  which  alters  the  position.  The  same  lan- 
guor of  the  muscles  is  felt  after  witnessing  a  pantomime,  or 
other  continuous  spectacle,  by  which  we  are  induced  to  keep 
the  neck  for  a  long  time  in  ^  constrained  and  unvaried  position. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  devoting  so  many  successive  hours  to 
study  and  to  books,  the  employments  of  the  young  ought  to  be 
varied  and  interrupted  by  proper  intervals  of  cheerful  and  ex- 
hilarating exercise,  such  as  is  derived  from  games  of  dexterity, 
which  require  the  co-operation  and  sodety  of  companions. 
This  is  infinitely  preferaole  to  the  solemn  processions  which  are 
so  ofj^en  substituted  for  exercise,  and  which  are  hurtful,  in  so 
far  as  they  delude  parents  and  teachers  into  the  notion  that 
they  constitute  in  reality  that  which  they  only  counterfeit  and 
supersede.  We  have  already  seen  what  an  important  part  the 
mental  stimulus  and  nervous  impulse  perform,  in  exciting,  sus- 
taining, and  directing  muscular  activity ;  and  how  difficult  and 
inefficient  muscular  contraction  becomes,  when  the  mind,  which 
directs  it,  is  languid,  or  absorbed  by  other  employments.  The 
playful  gambolling  aud  varied  movements  wnich  are  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  young  of  all  animals,  man  not  excepted,  and 
which  are  at  once  so  pleasing  and  so  beneficial,  shew  that,  to 
render  it  beneficial  in  its  fullest  extent.  Nature  requires  amuse- 
ment and  sprighlliness  of  mind  to  be  combined  with,  and  be  the 
source  of^  muscidar  exercise ;  and  that,  when  deprived  of  this 
healthful  condition,  it  is  a  mere  evasion  of  her  law,  and  is  not 
followed  by  a  tithe  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  its  real 
fulfilment.  The  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  comparative  independ- 
ence enjoyed  by  boys  when  out  of  school,  prevent  them  suffisr- 
ing  so  much  from  this  cause  as  girls  do;  but  the  injury  inflicted 
on  both  is  the  more  unpardonable,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  might  be  entirely  avoided. 

Facts  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  mental,  co-op6rating  with 
and  aiding  muscular,  activity,  must  be  familiar  to  every  one; 
but  as  the  principle  on  which  they  depend  is  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to,  we  shall  add  a  few  additional  remarks. 

Every  body  knows  how  wearisome  and  disagreeable  it  is  to 
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Munter  along  without  having  some  object  to  attain ;  and  how 
listless  and  unprofitable  a  walk  taken  merely  for  exercise  is,  com<^ 
pared  to  the  same  exertion  made  in  pursuit  of  an  object  on  which 
we  are  intent.  The  difference  is  simply  that,  in  the  former  case, 
the  muscles  are  obliged  to  work  without  that  full  nervous  im- 
pulse which  nature  has  decreed  to  be  essential  to  their  healthy  and 
energetic  action ;  and  that,  in  the  latter,  the  nervous  impulse  is 
in  full  and  harmonious  operation.  The  great  superiority  of  ac* 
tive  sports,  as  a  means  of  exercise,  over  mere  measured  move- 
ments, is  referable  to  the  same  principle.  Every  kind  of  youth* 
ful  play  interests  and  excites  the  mind,  as  well  as  occupies  the 
body ;  and  by  thus  placing  the  muscles  in  the  best  position  for 
whcMesome  and  beneficial  exertion,  enables  them  to  act  without 
fatigue  for  a  length  of  time,  which,  if  occupied  in  mere  walking 
for  exercise,  would  utterly  exhaust  their  powers. 

The  elastic  spring,  bright  eye,  and  cheerful  glow,  of  beings 
thus  excited,  form  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  spiritless  and  inani- 
mate aspect  of  many  of  our  boarding-school  processions,  and  the 
results  in  point  of  health  and  activity  are  not  less  different.  So 
powerful,  indeed,  is  the  nervous  stimulus,  that  examples  have 
6ccurred  of  strong  mental  emotions  having  instantaneously  given 
life  and  vigour  to  paralytic  limbs.  This  has  happened  m  cases 
of  shipwrecks,  fires,  and  sea-fights,  and  shews  how  indispensable 
it  is  to  have  the  mind  engaged  and  interested  along  with  the 
muscles.  Many  a  person  who  feels  ready  to  drop  from  fatigue, 
after  a  merely  mechanical  walk,  would  have  no  difiiculty  in 
undergoing  ten  times  the  exertion  in  active  play  or  in  dancmg ; 
and  it  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  say  that  exercise  does  not  agree, 
when  in  reality  proper  exercise  has  not  been  tried. 

The  amount  of  bodily  exertion  of  which  soldiers  are  capable, 
is  well  known  to  be  prodigipusly  increased  by  the  mental  stimu- 
lus of  pursuit,  of  fighting,  or  of  victory.  Hence  the  improved 
health  and  ready  activity  of  recruits  after  a  few  months  regular 
drill,  in  which  a  mental  excitement  always  co-operates  with 
muscular  exerdse;  and  hence,  too,  the  bodily  labour  which 
sportsmen,  cricketers,  golfers,  skaters,  and  others,  moved  by  a 
mental  aim,  are  able  to  undergo,  where  men  of  stronger  muscular 
frames,  without  the  object,  are  soon  fatigued.  We  have  heard 
an  intelligent  engineer  remark  the  astonishment  often  felt  by 
country  people,  at  finding  him  and  his  town  companions,  although 
more  dightly  made,  withstand  the  fatigues  and  exposure  of  a 
day^s  surveying  better  than  themselves ;  but,  said  he,  they  over- 
looked the  fact,  that  our  employment  gives  to  the  mind  as  well 
as  to  the  body  a  stimulus  which  they  were  entirely  without,  as 
their  only  object  was  to  afford  us  bodily  aid,  when  required,  in 
dragging  the  chains  or  carrying  our  instruments.     The  conver- 
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satioQ  of  a  friend  is,  in  the  same  way,  a  powerful  alleviator  of 
the  fatigue  of  walking. 

The  same  important  principle  was  implied  in  the  advice  which 
the  Spectator  tells  us  was  given  by  a  physician  to  one  of  the 
eastern  kings,  when  he  gave  him  a  racket,  and  told  him  that  the 
remedy  was  concealed  in  the  handle,  and  could  act  upon  him  only 
by  passing  into  the  palms  of  his  hands  when  engaged  in  pla^^ing 
with  it,  and  that  as  soon  as  perspiration  was  induced,  he  might 
desist  for  the  time,  as  that  would  be  a  proof  of  the  medicine 
being  received  into  the  general  system.  The  effect,  we  are  told, 
was  marvellous;  and,  looking  to  the  principle  just  stated,  to  the 
cheerful  nervous  stimulus  arising  from  the  confident  expectation 
of  a  cure,  and  to  the  consequent  advantages  of  exercise  thus  ju- 
diciously managed,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fable  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  nature. 

The  story  of  the  Englishman  who  conceived  himself  to  be  so 
ill  as  to  be  unable  to  stir,  but  who  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
medical  advisers  to  go  down  from  London  to  consult  an  emi- 
nent physician  at  Inverness  who  did  not  exist,  may  serve  as 
another  illustration.  The  stimulus  of  expecting  the  means  of 
cure  from  the  northern  luminary,  was  sufficient  to  enable  thfe 
patient  not  only  to  bear,  but  to  reap  benefit  from  the  exertion  of 
making  the  journey  down ;  and  his  wrath  at  finding  no  such 
person  at  Inverness,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  all  a  trick,  sus- 
tained him  in  returning,  so  that  on  his  arrival  at  home  he  was 
nearly  cured.  Hence  also  the  superiority  of  battledore  and 
shuttlecock,  and  similar  games  which  require  society  and  some 
mental  stimulus,  over  mere  pas^ve  exercise.  It  is  in  fact  a  positive 
misnomer  to  call  a  solemn  procession  exerciae.  But  Nature  will 
not  be  cheated  ;  and  the  healthful  results  of  complete  cheerful 
exertion  will  never  be  obtained  where  the  nervous  impulse  which 
animates  the  muscles  is  denied. 

This  constitution  of  Nature,  whereby  a  mental  impulse  is  re- 
quired to  excite  and  direct  muscular  action,  points  to  the  pro- 
priety of  teaching  the  young  to  observe  and  examine  the  quali- 
ties and  arrangements  of  external  objects.  The  most  pleasing 
and  healthful  exercise  may  be  thus  secured,  and  every  step  be 
made  to  add  to  useful  knowledge  and  to  individual  enjoyment. 
The  botanist,  the  geolc^st,  and  the  natural  historian,  experience 
*  pleasures  in  their  walks  ^d  rambles,  of  which,  from  disuse  of 
their  eyes  and  observing  powers,  the  multitude  is  deprived. 
This  truth  is  acted  upon  by  many  teachers  in  Grermany.  In 
our  own  country,  too,  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt^  and  one  of  the 

firofessed  objects  of  infant  education  is  to  correct  the  omission, 
t  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  any  kind  of  mental  ac- 
tivity wiU  ffive  the  necessary  stimulus  to  muscular  action,  and 
that,  in  wfuking,  it  will  do  equally  well  to  read  a  book  or  carry 
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on  a  train  of  abstract  thinking,  as  to  seek  the  necessary  nervous 
stimulus  in  picking  up  plants,  hammering  rocks,  or  engaging  in 
games.  This  were  a  great  mistake,  for  in  such  cases  tne  ner- 
vous impulse  is  oppos^  rather  than  favourable  to  muscular  ac- 
tion. Wherever  the  mind  is  absorbed  in  reading  or  in  ab* 
stract  speculation,  the  active  will  to  set  the  muscles  in  motion 
must  necessarily  be  proportionally  weakened,  and  the  muscles 
be  reduced  to  the  kind  of  mechanical  action  we  have  alreadv  con- 
demned  as  almost  useless.  For  true  and  beneficial  exercise, 
there  must  be  harmony  qfcLctton  between  the  moving  power  aokd 
the  part  to  be  mooed.  The  tvitt  and  the  muscle  must  be  both 
directed  to  the  same  end  and  at  the  satfie  time^  otherwise  the 
e£Pect  will  be  imperfect.  The- force  exerted  by  strong  musclesi 
animated  by  strong  nervous  impulse  or  will,  is  prodigiously 
greater  than  when  the  impulse  is  weak ;  and  as  man  was  made 
not  to  do  two  things  at  once,  but  to  direct  his  whole  powers 
to  the  one  thing  he  is  performing  at  the  time,  he  has  ever  ex- 
celled most  when  he  followed  this  Taw  of  his  nature. 

When  a  physician  urges  the  necessity  of  exercise,  it  is  very 
usual  for  him  to  receive  for  answer,  from  persons  of  an  indolent 
or  sedentary  habit,  that  even  a  short  walk  latigues  them  so  much 
as  to  render  them  unfit  for  every  thing  for  some  days  after,  and 
that  they  are  never  so  well  as  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
bouse.  But  if,  in  perfect  reliance  on  the  regularity  of  the 
Creator^s  laws,  we  seek  out  the  cause  of  this  apparent  exception, 
we  shall  almost  uniformly  find,  that,  instead  of  beginning  with  a 
degree  of  exertion  proportioned  to  the  weakened  state  of  the 
system,  midi  persons  have  (under  the  notion  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  go  out  for  a  short  time)  tasked  their  muscles, 
already  weakened  from  inactivity  and  confinement,  to  perform 
a  walk  to  which  only  regularly  exercised  muscles  were  adequate. 
The  amount  of  exertion  which  is  always  followed  by  exhaustion 
is  thus,  through  mere  impatience  and  ignorance,  substituted  for 
that  lesser  degree  which  always  ^ves  strength ;  and  because 
the  former  is  followed  by  headacn  and  debility,  it  is  ai^ued 
that  tlie  latter  must  also  be  prejudicial !  Many  sensible  people 
delude  themselves  by  such  puerile  plausibilities  as  this. 

The  remedy  for  mistakes  of  this  kind  is  to  difiiise  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  exerdse  as  part  of  a  useful  education. 
The  blood  is  the  grand  source  from  which  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  derive  their  nourishment  and  their  vital  power ;  and  it  is 
remarked  that,  whenever  a  part  is  called  into  use,  its  vessds 
and  nerves  become  excited  to  higher  action,  and  the  supply  of 
arterial  or  nutritive  blood  and  of  nervous  energy  becomes  great- 
er :  the  waste  and  renovation  which  are  incessantly  going  on 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  proceed  with  greater  rapidity,  and 
in  due  proportion  to  each  other;  and  when  the  active  exercise 

m2 
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ceases,  the  exdtement  thus  given  to  the  vital  funcUons  sub* 
sides,  and  the  vessels  and  nerves  return  at  length  to  their  ori- 
ginal state. 

If  the  exercise  be  resumed  frequently,  and  at  moderate  in- 
tervals, the  increased  action  of  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves  be- 
comes more  permanent,  and  does  not  sink  to  the  same  low  de- 
gree as  formerly ;  nutrition  rather  exceeds  waste,  and  the  part 
gains  consequently  in  size,  vigour,  and  activity.  But  if  the 
exercise  be  resumed  too  often,  or  be  carried  too  far,  so  as  to  fa- 
tigue and  exhaust  the  vital  powers  of  the  part,  the  results  be- 
come reversed ;  waste  then  exceeds  nutrition,  and  a  loss  of 
Tolume  and  of  power  takes  place,  accompanied  with  a  psunful 
sense  of  weariness,  fatigue,  and  exhaustion.  When*  on  the 
other  hand,  exercise  is  altogether  refrained  from,  the  vital 
functions  decay  from  the  want  of  their  requisite  stimulus; 
little  blood  is  sent  to  the  part,  and  nutritiou  and  strength  fail 
in  equal  proportion.  A  limb  which  has  been  long  in  disuse 
becomes  weak  and  shrivelled  from  this  cause,  and  its  muscles 
present  an  unusual  paleness  and  flabbiness,  strongly  contrast- 
ing with  the  florid  redness  and  rigid  fulness  of  the  muscles  of 
a  well  exercised  limb. 

Even  sensation  gives  faithful  notice  of  these  changes,  and 
therefore  serves  as  a  guide  to  exercise^  When  muscular  em- 
ployment is  neglected,  the  body  becomes  weak,  dull,  and  unfit 
for  powerful  efforts,  and  all  the  functions  languish.  When 
exercise  is  taken  regularly  and  in  due  proporticxi,  a  grateful 
sense  of  activity  and  comiort  prevails,  and  we  feel  ourselves  fit 
for  every  duty,  both  mental  and  bodily.  Lastly,  when  we  are 
subjected  to  excessive  exertion^  a  painful  sense  of  weariness  and 
exhaustion  ensues,  which  is  not  relieved  by  rest,  and  which  for 
a  long  time  prevents  sleep.  A  person  who  has  greatly  over- 
fatigued  himself  in  walking,  for  example,  is  feeble 'and  restless; 
and  on  lying  down,  either  cannot  sleep  at  all  and  rises  in 
the  morning  weak  in  body  and  languid  in  mind,  or  his  sleep 
is  uneasy  and  disturbed  till  the  exhaustion  is  partially  recovered 
from,  after  which  he  may  enjoy  sound  and  refreshing  repose. 

From  this  exposition  of  the  effects  of  exercise  in  its  different 
stages,  it  becomes  easy  to  deduce  rules  applicable  to  all  for  pro- 
moting the  healthy  development  of  the  muscular  system,  and 
to  trace  the  errors  by  which  indolent  people  are  accustomed  to 
maintain  that  exercise  is  hurtful  to  their  constitutions.  The 
second  stage  of  exercise,  or  that  in  which,  by  its  frequency, 
moderation,  and  regularity,  nutrition  and  vigour  are  preserved 
at  their  highest  pitch,  is,  of  course,  the  one  to  be  aimed  at ;  but 
the  quantity  of  exercise  which  will  fulfil  it,  must  vary  according 
to  the  constitution  and  previous  habits  of  the  individual,  as 
b  well  exemplified  in  training  for  pedestrian  fea.ts,  for  the 
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ring,  and  for  racing.  The  assertion  made  by  many,  that  ex- 
ercise hurts  them,  arises  entirely  from  overlooking  this  circum- 
stance. 

A  person  accustomed  to  daily  activity,  will  feel  invigorated 
and  refreshed  by  a  walk  of  four  or  five  miles  in  the  open  air ; 
whereas  the  same  distance  will  exhaust  and  weaken  another, 
who  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  walking  at  all.  But  instead  of 
inferring  from  this,  as  is  often  done,  that  exercise  in  the  open 
air  is  positively  hurtful  to  the  latter,  reason  and  experience 
coincide  in  telling  us,  that  he  has  erred  only  by  exceeaing  the 

Kowers  of  his  system,  and  that  to  acouire  strength  and  activity, 
e  ouffht  to  have  begun  with  one  mile,  and  to  have  gradually 
extenoed  his  walk  in  proportion  as  the  muscles  became  invi- 
gorated by  the  increased  nutrition  consequent  on  well  regulated 
exercise.  A  person  recovering  from  fever  begins  by  walking 
across  his  room  perhaps  ten  times  in  a  day,  and  gradually  ex- 
tends to  twenty  or  thirty  tiroes,  till  he  gains  strength  to  go  into 
the  open  air.  On  going  out,  a  walk  of  ten  minutes  proves  suffi- 
cient for  him  at  first,  but  by  degrees  his  strength  and  flesh  in-^ 
crease,  and  his  exercise  is  prolonged  till  he  arrives  at  his  usual 
standard.  Such  is  the  order  of  Nature ;  but  many  sedentary 
people  have  no  patience  for  such  slow  progress,  and  when  urged 
to  take  exercise,  they  grudge  the  trouble  of  going  out  for  a 
short  time,  and  think  that,  if  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  does  them 
good,  one  of  a  whole  mile  will  do  more ;  and  when  they  suffer 
uom  the  error,  they  shelter  their  ignorance  under  the  general 
assumption  that  exercise  does  not  agree  with  them  !  And  the 
same  persons  who  argue  thus,  would  think  themselves  entitled 
to  laugh. at  the  Irishman,  who,  finding  himself  relieved  by  five 
pills  taken  at  night,  inferred  that  he  would  necessarily  be  cured 
if  he  took  the  whole  boxful  at  once,  and  on  doing  so  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life. 

From  these  principles  it  follows  that,  to  be  beneficial,  exer- 
cise ought  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  and  con- 
stitution, and  not  carriect  beyond  the  point,  easily  discoverable 
by  experience,  at  which  waste  begins  to  succeed  nutrition,  and 
exhaustion  to  take  the  place  of  strength  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
^larly  resumed  after  a  sufficient  interval  of  rest,  in  order  to 
insure  the  permanence  of  the  healthy  impulse  ^ven  to  the  vital 
powers  of  the  muscular  system ;  and  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  join  with  it  a  mental  and  nervous  stimulus. 
Those,  for  example,  who  go  out  only  once  in  four  or  five  days, 
are  always  at  work  but  never  advancing ;  for  the  increased  ac- 
tion induced  by  the  previous  exercise,  has  fully  subsided  long 
before  the  succeeding  effort  is  begun ;  and  so  iar  as  increased 
nutrition  and  greater  aptitude  for  exertion  are  concerned,  no 
progress. whatever  is  made. 


(    182    ) 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

ON  SOM£  OF  THE  PECULIABITIES  OF  TH£  SCOTTISH 
CHARACTER— DONATIOK  OF  OLD  SKULLS. 

Destructiveijebs  is  a  well-known  feature  in  the  Scottish  cha- 
racter. Till  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
propensity,  with  Combativeness,  Secretiveness,  Self-Esteem,  and 
Firmness,  for  which  our  countrjmien  are  in  general  remark- 
able, was  diabolically  manifested  in  the  dissensions  and  feuds 
which  so  long  distracted  this  part  of  the  island^  and  of  the 
deadly  bitterness  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  present 
generation  to  form  an  idea.  War,  contention,  and  bloodshed 
were^  in  fact,  the  ^rand  occupations  of  the  people,  just  as  mOi. 
ney-making  is  their  standard  employment  in  our  own  day.  The 
national  animosity  which,  during  so  many  centuries^  subsisted 
between  the  Scotch  and  English,  aflPorded  numerous  opportuni- 
ties for  the  display  of  the  faculties  alluded  to.  Tnis  spirit 
seems  to  have  attained  its  highest  degree  of  rancour  during  the 
minority  of  Queen  Mary,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  a  lively  idea  of  its  intensity  may  be  obtained  from 
the  perusal  of  the  first  volume  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  Monastery. 
At  that  time,  incredible  atrocities  were  committed  on  both  sides, 
during  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in 
1544.  The  instructions  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  that 
nobleman  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  In  this  document  he  is 
ordered  **  to  put  all  to  fire  and  sword,  bum  Edinburgh  town, 
so  used  and  defaced,  that  when  you  have  gotten  what  you  can  of 
it,  it  may  remain  for  ever  a  perpetual  memory  of  the  vengeance 
of  God  lighted  upon  it,  for  their  falsehood  and  disloyalty.  Do 
what  you  can  out  of  hand,  and  without  long  tarrying  to  beat 
down  or  overthrow  the  castle ;  sack  the  houses  and  as  many 
towns  and  villages  about  Edinburgh  as  ye  may  conveniently. 
Sack  Leith,  and  subvert  it,  and  all  the  rest,  putting  man,  woman, 
and  child  to  fire  and  sword,  without  exception,  when  any  resist- 
ance  shall  be  made  against  you ;  and  this  done,  jmibs  over  to  the 
Fifeland,  and  extend  Tike  extremities  and  destruction  to  all  towns 
and  villages  whereunto  you  may  reach  conveniently ;  not  forget- 
ting, amongst  all  the  rest,  so  to  spoil  and  turn  upide  down  the 
cardinal^s  town  St  Andrew^s,  as  the  upper  sort  may  be  the  nether, 
and  not  one  stoke  stand  upon  another,  sparing  no  creature  alive 
within  the  same,  specially  such  9a,  either  in  friendship  or  blood, 
be  allied  unto  the  cardinal ;  and  if  ye  see  any  likelihood  to  win 
the  castle,  give  some  stout  -essay  to  the  same,  and  if  it  be  your 
fortune  to  get  it,  raze  and  destroy  it  piece-meal ;  and  after  this 
sort,  spending  one  month  there,  spoiling  and  destroying  as 
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aforesaid,  with  the  wise  foresight  that  his  majeMy  doubteth  not 
ye  will  use  that  your  enemies  take  no  advantage  of  you,  and 
that  you  enterprise  nothing  but  what  you  shall  see  may  be 
easily  achieved,  his  majesty  thinketh  verily,  and  so  all  we,  ye 
shall  find  this  journey  succeedeth  this  way  most  to  his  majesty^s 
honour,^  &c.  These  barbarous  orders,  says  Robertson,  seem 
to  have  been  executed  with  a  rigorous  and  unfeeling  exactness. 
The  following  account  of  the  damage  accomplished  during 
the  inroads  or  Jbrrays  of  the  English  Wardens  of  the  Marches, 
from  the  £d  oi  July  to  the  17th  of  November  1544,  gives  us  a 
notion  of  the  miseries  to  which  some  of  the  most  fertile  counties 
in  the  kingdom  were  exposed,  by  the  sudden  and  destructive 
incursions  of  the  borderers : — 

<*  Towns,  towers,  stedes,  bamekyns,  parishe-churches,  cas- 
tel-houscs,  cast  down  or  burnt,  192 ;  Scots  slain,  40S ;  prisoners 
taken,  816;  homed  cattle  taken,  10,886;  sheep,  12,49^;  naes 
and  geldings,  1296;  goats,  200;  bolls  of  com,  850;  insight 
gear,  t.  e,  household  furniture,  not  reckoned.^ 

Another  document  contains  an  account  of  an  inroad  by  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  between  the  8th  and  2dd  of  September  1545 ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  burnt,  rased,  and  destroyed,  in  the 
counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  alone,  7  monasteries  and 
friar-houses;  16  castles,  towns,  and  piles;  5  market  towns;  248 
villages ;  13  mills ;  and  3  hospitals.  <*  As  the  Scots,^  adds  the 
historian,  *^  were  no  less  skilful  in  the  practice  of  irregular  war, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  damage  which  they  did  in  England 
was  not  inconsiderable  ;  and  that  their  raids  were  no  less  waste- 
ful than  xhejbrrays  of  the  English  ♦." 

The  destructiveness  of  the  Scotch  was  fearfully  conspicu- 
ous in  the  appalling  cruelties  which  continued  for  a  century 
and  a  half  to  be  put  in  practice  against  those  unfortunate  beings 
who  were  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  witchcraft.  The  circum- 
stances attendmg  the  trial,  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  of  a  wretch 
popularly  known  by  the  name,  of  Dr  Fian,  may  be  quoted  as  an 
example,  though  the  details  are  so  truly  sickening,  that  it  is 
not  without  much  hesitation  that  we  transfer  them  to  our  pages. 
He  was  put  to  the  question  '^  first,  by  thrawing  of  his  head  with 
a  rope,  whereat  he  would  confess  nothing ;  secondly,  he  was  per- 
suaded by  fair  means  to  confess  his  folly,  but  that  would  pre- 
vail as  little ;  lastly,  he  was  put  to  the  most  cruel  and  severe 
pain  in  the  world,  called  the  Boots,  who,  after  he  had  received 
three  strokes,  being  inquiied  if  he  would  confess  his  damnable 
acts  and  wicked  life,  his  tongue  would  not  serve  him  to  speak-f.^ 
Being  released  from  this  instrument  of  torture,  he  confessed  the 

*  See  Bobertson*s  History  of  Scotland,  book  ii. 

t  News  from  Scotland,  declaring  the  damnable  life  of  Dr  Fian. 
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truth  of  the  charges  btought  against  him,  cyf  conspiracy  against 
the  King^s  liFe  by  means  of  witchcraft ;  but  subsequently  he 
thought  fit  to  contradict  the  terms  of  his  confession :  *^  Where- 
upon the  King^s  majestic,  perceiving  his  stubborn  wilfuhiesse,^ 
prescribed  the  following  remedy  for  his  relapse :  ^^  His  nayles 
upon  his  fingers  were  riven  and  pulled  with  an  instrument,  call- 
ed in  Scottish  a  Turkas ;  and  under  every  nayle  there  was  thrust 
in  two  needles  over  even  up  to  the  heads.  At  all  which  tor- 
ments, notwithstanding,  the  Doctor  never  shrunk  ane  whitt, 
neither  would  he  then  confess  it  the  sooner  for  all  the  tortures 
inflicted  upon  him.  Then  he  was  with  all  convenient  speed  by 
commandment  conveyed  again  to  the  torment  of  the  boots, 
where  he  continued  a  long  time,  and  abode  so  many  strokes  in 
them,  that  his  legs  were  crushed  and  beaten  togetner  as  small 
as  might  be,  and  the  bones  and  flesh  so  bruised,  that  the  blood 
and  marrow  spouted  fortli  in  great  abundance,  whereby  they 
were  made  unserviceable  for  ever.** 

Since  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  mutual  spirit  of  ani- 
mosity above  alluded  to  has  gradually  disappearea — ^persecu- 
tions for  witchcraft  have  ceased  ;  the  minds  of  the  people  have 
been  directed  to  the  peaceful  occupations  of  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture;  and  the  blessings  of  education  have 
been  widely  diffused  amongst  them.  The  manifestations  of  the 
destructive  propensity  have  in  consequence  assumed  a  milder 
character,  and  now  consist  chiefly  in  the  breaking  of  milestones, 
the  dilapidation  of  parapets  and  bridges,  the  destruction  of 
hedges  and  young  trees,  the  defacement  of  public  buildings  and 
sepulchral  monuments,  the  hacking  of  benches  in  schools  and 
colleges,  the  reckless  demolition  of  windows  at  illuminations, 
and,  among  the  lower  orders  in  particular,  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  those  occasional  murders  which  have  recently  cast  a  stigma 
on  the  reputation  of  the  country.  Nor  do  our  southern  neigh- 
bours, in  this  respect,  differ  from  ourselves.  In  the  words  of  a 
writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review, — ^^  The  cha- 
racteristic of  the  English  populace — perhaps  we  ought  to  say 
people,  for  it  extends  to  the  middle  classes, — ^is  their  propensity 
to  mischief.  The  people  of  most  other  countries  may  safely  he 
admitted  to  parks,  gardens,  public  buildings,  and  galleries  of 
pictures  and  statues ;  but  in  England  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
them  as  much  as  possible  from  such  places.''^  *      We  think  it 

*  The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  "  Journal  of  an  Officer  on  the  West* 
em  Coast  of  Africa:** — ^  To  support  our  national  character,  even  in  that 
distant  land,  various  specimens  of  Diaz*s  pillar  were  knocked  off,  and  brought 
on  board|  either  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  dilapidator,  or  gratification  of  the 
curious.  The  world  would  be  greatly  benefited,  if  any  scientific  phrenolo- 
gist  could  discover  what  particular  organ,  in  an  £nglishman*8  cranium,  pro- 
duces in  him  that  longing  after  immortality,  whidi  he  gratifies  by  either 
picking  a  finger  or  nose  ofirerery  statue  he  can  get  near,  or  writing  his  name 
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probable  that  the  form  of  the  Scottish  head  has 
proffresavely  improved  under  the  iofluencc  of  civilization  and 
of  Uie  efforts  made  to  cultivate  the  moral  sentiments  and  en*, 
lighten  the  intellect  of  the  people.     Facts  seem  to  indicate  that 
exercise  produces  on  the  bram,  especially  in  youth,  the  same 
effect  as  on  «the  other  iurgans  of  the  body— augmentation  of 
size,  as  well  as  increased  facility  of  action ;  and  that  the  pard- 
cular  cerebral  organs  which  are  most  kept  in  activity  in  one 
generation,  are  more  largely  developed  in  the  next.    Our  obser* 
vations  on  these  points  are  not  yet  sufficiently  extensive  to  war- 
rant us  in  laying  down  these  propositions  as  fully  ascertained. 
From  such  of  the  cranial  remains  of  our  forefathers,  however, 
as  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  they  derive  a  strong  degree  of 
probability,  which  subsequent  observations  may  or  may  not 
convert  into  certaioty.     In  1829,  a  skull  was  found  beside  a 
cannon-ball,  by  workmen  who  wer^  cligging  the  foundation  of 
the  Edinburgh  Infant  School,  near  the  tower  built  in  161S, 
after  the  battle  of  Flodden,  at  the  top  of  die  Vennel,  a  steep 
lane,  immediately  opposite  the  south  side  of  the  Half-Moon 
Battery  of  the  Castle.     This  skull  exhibits  a  very  large  deve^ 
lopment  of  Destruciiveness  and  Secretiveness,  with  moderate 
intellectual  organs.     In  another  skull,  found  in  March  1880,  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Castlehill,  at  the  depth  'of  two  feet  and 
a  half  below  the  surface,  the  organs  of  Combativeness,  Destruo* 
tiveness,  and  Secretiveness,  are  very  large,  while  the  forehead  is 
small,  and  the  coronal  region  flat.     This  individual  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  regularly  buried,  for  the  face  was  next  the 
earth.     We  have  recently  obtained  six  skulls  from  the^  ancient 
cemetery  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  these  the  general  featyres  are 
the  same.     ^'  Previous  to  the  seventeenth  century»^  says  an  ob- 
servant and  industrious  antiquary,  ^^  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  Parliament  House  and  the  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
south  and  west,  was  the  Churchyard  of  St  GilesX  from  the 
south  side  of  which  edifice  it  extended  down  a  steep  declivity 
to  the   Cowgate.^     '^  Afker   the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
when  Queen  Mary  conferred  the  gardens  of  the  Greyfriars 
upon  the  town,  the  churchyard   of  St   Gileses  ceased  to  be 
much   used  as  a  burying-ground  ;   and   that  extensive  and 
more  appropriate  place  of  sepulture  succeeded  to   this,   in 
being  made  the   Westminster  Abbejf  of  Scotland.^'^^^  On  all 
occasions,   when  excavations  have   been   made   in   this   part 
of  the  city— «it  the  founding  of  Sir  William  Forbes  and  Com- 
pany's [fatel  Banking-house— of  the  new  south  room  of  the 
Advocates'  Library — at  the  alterations  of  the  Royal  Bank 


on  every  bench,  tree,  or  post  that  comes  in  his  way.    Deatruciiveneu  appears 
the  most  probable.*'— S'm  ^  United  Service  Joumaifor  AprU  1831,  p.  460. 
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of  Scotland  when  converted  into  a  Police-ofSce—- great  quanti- 
ties of  liuman  bones  have  been  discovered  *.^  It  was  probably 
^me  time  after  the  Reformation  before  the  church-yard  of  St 
Gileses  was  entirely  disused  as  a  plaee  of  burial*  Mr  Chambers 
does  not  recollect  any  trace  of  an  interment  there  after  that  of 
John  Knox,  in  1672.  He  thinks  there  may  have  been  strag« 
ghng  futiemls  in  it  a  few  years  later,  though  certainly  not  many. 
The  great  hall  of  the  Parliament  House  was  founded  in  16SS, 
and  finished  in  16S9*  The  remainder  of  the  *^  Parliament 
Yaird,^  down  to  the  Cowgate,  was  let  by  the  Magistrates,  in 
166^9  to  one  John  Thomson,  a  gardener,  in  order  that  he  might 
lay  it  out  in  walks,  and  plant  it  with  trees,  herbs,  flowers,  and 
cabbage.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully 
carried  into  effect ;  for  we  find  that  shops  and  houses  were  built 
on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  Square  very  soon  afterwards. 
In  1676  and  1700  successively,  the  buildings  on  the  east  side 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  Brfore  the  latter  of  these  catastrophes, 
the  houses  are  said  to  have  been  fifteen  stories  high ;  but  they 
were  then  rebuilt  in  a  more  handsome  style,  and  lower  by  three 
stories -f.  These  remained  till  1824,  when  another  great  fire 
laid  the  whole  buildings  in  the  Square,  except  the  public  offices, 
completely  in  ruins.  On  the  east  side,  the  new  Exchequer 
Chambers  and  Sir  William  Forbes  and  Company^s  Bank  have 
recently  been  erected;  and,  during  the  year  183S,  workmen 
were  busily  employed  in  clearing  the  declivity  down  to  the 
Cowgate,  and  in  laying  the  foundations  of  new  apartments  for 
the  Court  of  Session.  In  the  course  of  these  operations  hu- 
man bones  have  been  frequently  met  with ;  and  in  September 
Earticularly,  a  large  quantity  was  found  at  the  back  of  tlie 
uilding  called  the  Meal-Market,  about  six  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Cowgate.  Six  skulls,  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation, 
were  obtained  by  Charles  Maclaren,  Esq.,  who  has  presented 
them  to  the  Phrenological  Society. 

The  first  is  a  large  skull,  with  a  great  development  of  the 
organs  of  the  propensities,  particularly  Adhesiveness,  Comba- 
tiveness,  Secretiveness,  Alimentiveness,  Constructiveness,  and 
Cautiousness.  Destructiveness  is  altogether  exorbitant;  and 
the  coronal  region  is  very  flat.  The  second  exhibits  a  some- 
what more  favourable  combination ;  but  still  the  propensities 
are  powerful,  and  Firmness  is  very  large.  In  the  ihirdy  De- 
structiveness,  Secretiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  Cautiousness, 
and  Firmness— -especially  the  last  three — are  very  great ;  Ve- 

•  "  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  bj  Robert  Chambers,*'  vol.  ii.  pp.  19^197* 
^Amot,  in  his  History  of  Edinburffh,  ju  239,  says:  **  Till  the  Eeformation, 
the  burying-ground  of  the  city  or  Edinburgh  extended  from  St  Giles's 
Church  over  the  Parliament  Square  and  Back  Stairs  to  the  Cowgate." 

t  Chambers,  pp.  200-203. 
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neration  is  small,  and  Conacientiouniess  large.  The  Jburth^ 
fikewise,  has  good  ConscieiitiousDess ;  but  Destnictiveness,  8e* 
cretiveness,  Love  of  Appfobation,  and  Cautiouniess,  are  also 
large.  The  organs  of  Destructiveness,  Seorettveness,  and  Cau- 
tiousnesB,  are  tremendous  in  the  Jl/thj  which  is  a  large  skull, 
with  no  great  development  of  the  organs  of  the  moral  senti* 
ments,  but  with  large  Acquisitiveness  and  Love  of  Approba* 
tion*  And,  in  the  sixth,  we  find  a  great  endowment  of  De- 
structiveness,  Secretiveness,  Alimentiveness,  Cautiousness,  and 
Firmness.  The  size  of  the  intellectual  organs,  in  these  six 
skulls,  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  great  development 
of  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities  and  iiifeiior  sentiments. 
Their  possessors  must  have  been,  fov  the  most  part,  turbulent^ 
ferocious,  and  quarrelsome  individuals.  These  skulls  were  found 
below  or  near  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  city  wall,  imme* 
diately  under  and  on  both  sides  of  which,  human  bones  were 
discovered  in  abundance.  This  wall  is  understood  to  have  been 
built  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  skulls  now  under  consideration  are  of  still  greater  antiquity. 
If  the  skulls  enumerated  in  this  article  may  be  looked  upon  as 
average  specimens  of  the  cerebral  development  of  our  Scottish 
ancestors,  the  present  generation  has  every  reason  to  be  gratified 
with  its  superiority. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  PHEENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PA&I& 

No.  IL 

This  number  of  the  French  Journal  is  prefaced  by  an  apokv 
getical  advertisement,  excusing  the  delay  of  the  second  number 
on  the  ground  of  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  and  promising 
more  punctuality  and  mcreased  ardour  for  the  future. 

Article  1 .  A  Discourse  on  some  Relations  between  Phreno^ 
logy  and  Politics.  By  M*  Emm.  de  Las  Casesy  President  ^ 
the  Phrenological  Society  qf  Paris,  and  Member  qf  the  Cfiamber 
of  Deputies.    (Delivered  on  SSd  August  1882). 

After  observing  that  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  by  great 
discoveries,  seldom  escaped  persecutions  in  former  times,  the 
author  proceeds  to  lament  the  absence,  in  modem  education, 
of  the  study  of  man  and  human  nature,  and  of  all  know* 
ledge  of  our  own  physical  and  moral  organization.  He  then 
particularises  two  important  departments  of  human  afiairs  for 
the  application  of  Phrenology,  namely,  Education  and  Forms 
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of  Government.  As  Scottish  phrenologists,  we  rejcnoe  to  see 
the  useful  application  of  the  science  recommended  from  the 
Chair  to  our  fellow-labourers  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel. M.  Las  Cases  concludes  his  eloquent  address  with  the  foU 
lowing  fine  display  of  liberality :  ^'  Our  laborious  and  penetra- 
ting ndghbours  see  all  the  advantages  which  may  be  drawn  from 
Phrenology.  In  a  few  years,  twenty-three  societies  have  been 
formed  in  England.  At  their  head  has  arisen  the  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  with  its  chief,  Mr  George  Combe.  Almost  all  the 
societies  have  distinguished  themselves  by  numerous  and  consi* 
derable  labours.  Gentlemen^  let  us  pay  them  our  homage ! 
Thank  God,  science  knows  not  little  paltry  national  jealousies. 
Let  us  thank  them,  in  the  name  of  Humanity,  for  the  good 
they  have  done  her."" 

Article  S.  ^'  On  Phraioloffy  applied  to  ifie  Re/brmation 
^Criminals,  By  M.  ApperL"" — The  author  narrates  several 
interesting  cases,  from  his  own  observations  in  visiting  pri- 
sons and  penitentiaries,  of  criminals  with  some  redeeming 
virtue,  (chiefly  benevolent,  adhesive,  or  philoprogenitive),  on 
which  he  founds  the  conclusion  of  the  practicability  of  amend- 
ment As  a  proof  that,  under  the  present  system,  there 
is  little  or  no  reformation,  he  mentions  instances  of  relapse 
in  circumstances  where  it  was  least  expected.  He  considers 
a  '  reformatory  system  yet  to  be  commenced,  and  looks  to 
Phrenology  as  essential  to  its  efficient  direction  and  progress. 
On  Phrenology  will  depend  a  proper  classification  of  prison- 
ers. He  recommends  the  abolition  of  branding  (la  marqiie)^ 
the  establishment  of  schools,  workshops,  houses  of  refuge  for 
the  liberated,  asylums  for  women  and  their  infants,  &c. ;  but 
states  no  principles,  and  enters  into  no  details  of  penitentiary 
discipline.  We  are  glad  to  find  this  subject  creating  interest  in 
France ;  and  strongly  recommend  the  views  of  Professor  Cald- 
well of  Lexington,  United  States,  (see  our  7th  volume,  pages 
885  and  493))  to  Mr  Appert^s  consideration; 

Article  3.  *'  Report  of  the  Labours  of  the  Society  since 
its  Foundation,  By  M,  Casimir  Broussais^  General  Secre- 
tory.^— -This  document  is  too  long  to  be  here  analyzed.  Its 
subjects  are  :  ^-Some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining 
character  from  external  cranial  development,  by  M.  Sarlan- 
diere.  On  the  increase  of  the  cerebral  organs  by  exercise, 
by  the  same.  Case  of  the  cure  of  a  very  obstinate  fanatic 
by  bleeding  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  applying  cold  to 
the  organs  of  Wonder  and  Firmness.  Case  of  (rrani^  a  pri- 
soner under  sentence  of  death,  who  barricaded  his  cell,  and 
starved  himself  to  death,  to  save  his  efiects  for  his  children ;  the 
head  eiChibiting  large  Combativeness  and  Philoprogenitiveness* 
Case  of  Escousse  and  Lebras,  who  agreed  to  commit  suicide 
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together,  and  executed  their  purpose,  dying  in  each  other's  arms, 
the  one  twenty,  the  other  eighteen  years  of  age — ^Lebras  from 
evident  melancholy,  Escousse  from  thoughtless  imititticHi  of  his 
friend.  M.  Sarlandi^re  ^ves  an  account  of  their  organizadon. 
A  case  of  loss  of  memory,  in  a  memoir,  by  M«  Mondi^re,  fol- 
lowed by  an  interesting  discusaon  upon  several  points  of 
Phrenology,  arising  from  an  examination  of  skulls  presented, 
some  of  them  of  animals,  leading  to  Comparative  Phrenolwy 
as  systematized  in  the  superb  work  of  Dr  Vimont,  which  is 
briefly  analyzed. 

M.  Broussais  strongly  recommends  the  study  of  Dr  Vu 
months  work  to  every  phrenologist.  He  then  reports  that  the 
Society^s  collection  of  books,  casts,  &c.  is  increasing,  and  par- 
ticularises our  own  Journal,  of  which  the  Society  were  then 
in  possession  of  six  volumes,  which  they  are  engaged  ib  analy- 
lung;  and  he  trusts  the  Society  will  soon  be  familiar  with  the 
labours  of  its  sister  Societies  in  England.  The  reporter  con- 
cludes with  an  encouraging  account  of  the  Society^s  relations 
with  England,  Scotland,  Italy,  and  even  India,  in  all  of  which 
there  are  honorary  meml)ers  of  their  association. 

Article  4.  Crauiological  Observations  made  on  a  Negro 
of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon^  by  Dr  Ricky. — This  man  had  been 
wounded  on  the  head,  about  the  lower  part  of  the  left*  parietal 
bone.  His  delirium  was  intensely  destructive,  and  tp  shed  and 
even  drink  the  blood  of  his  enemy  was  his  desire.  His  organiza- 
tion corresponded.  He  delighted  in  the  office  of  killing  the  pigs, 
and  occasioning  pain.     He  was  also  eminently  constructive,  im-* 

E roved  his  own  implements  of  labour,  and  mended  whatever  was 
roken  or  deranged,  with  which  faculty  his  organization  also 
corresponded.  When  recovering,  he  was  calmer  and  less  blood- 
thirsty, but  an  over  pressure  even  of  his  bandage  on  the  wound, 
brou^t  back  his  fearful  paroxysms.  He  was  a  native  of  Mada- 
gascar.    The  report  of  the  case  is  remarkably  well  given. 

Article  5.  Phrenological  Observations  on  a  Fracture  of 
the  Skulls  by  M,  BolHmam.-^;^ln  this  case,  the  injury  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  fall  from  a  coach-box,  and  one  effect  was  the  loss 
of  all  use  of  language,  but  the  word  out.  The  pain  was  always 
referred  by  the  patient  to  the  region  over  the  eyes;  and,  as  he 
afterwards  stated  when  cured,  deep  in  the  orbits,  in  other  words, 
in  the  seat  of  the  organ  of  Language.  The  author  of  the  paiier 
was  the  medical  attendant  of  the  patient,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  effecting  a  complete  cure,  except  a  slight  stammer  in  pro- 
nouncing some  words,  which  then  remained.  M.  Robouam  ex* 
hibited  nis  patient  to  the  Society. 

Article  6,  On  some  Points  of  Cerebral  Physiology^  by  M. 
Richy.-^lt  appeared  by  |X)st-mortcm  examination,  that  the  cere- 
bellum was  disorganized  in  a  person  that  had  manifested  violently, 
some  time  before,  its  well  known  impulses;  while  in  more  than 
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one,  who  had  difficulty  of  articuIatiDg  their  words,  there  was  pain 
as  if  in  the  bottom  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes.  A  ocnnplete  failure 
of  the  perceptive  faculties,  in  aoother  case,  followed  an  injury 
in  the  front  of  the  head,  (Uie  poMtioo  of  their  orgaus,)  and  dis* 
organization  was  found  on  post-mortem  examination. 

AftXiGLS  Is — Earirads  /ram  Foreign  Journals  on  Phre^ 
nology.  By  M.  C.  i?roti«fai«.-^No  less  than  thirty  printed 
pages  are  devoted  to  our  own  Journal.  In  the  first  twenty  ia 
an  analysis  of  part  of  our  fii^t  volume,  from  December  18^ 
to  August  1824,  and  a  continuation  is  promised.  The  remainder 
proceeds  with  our  S8th  Number  (in  vol.  vii.),  and  notices  every 
article  brieily.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  cor- 
dial acknowledgments  for  the  honour  done  us,  and  for  the  libe^ 
ral  and  handsome  manner  in  which  our  humble  ^exartions  for 
the  great  science  are  spoken  of. 

A  table  follows,  communicated  by  Mr  George  Combe,  of  his 
mode  of  measuring  the  head,  marking  the  temperament,  and 
noting  the  development  of  the  organs.  Uniformity  in  this, 
every  where,  would  be  a  very  important  point  gained. 

Article  8.  Biographical  Notice  of  Benjamin  Coneianty  bgf 
Dr  Richy  ;  and  Article  9*  Biographical  Notice  of  the  AbU 
Gregoire^  Bishop  of  Blois,  by  M,  Desmarest. — Both  sketches 
are  spirited  and  interesting,  and  the  phrenological  analysis  of  the 
characters  ably  managed. 

A  graphic  account  is  then  given  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
on  the  SSd  of  August  last,  which  was  crowded  with  strangers 
of  both  sexes,  who  listened  with  respect  and  attention  to  the 
different  communications,  and  testified  their  satisfaction  by  lively 
applause. 

The  number  concludes  with  the  programme  of  a  prize,  of 
600  francs,  for  the  best  Memoir  on  the  state  of  Phrenology  since 
the  works  of  Gall ;  to  be  sent  post  free  to  the  general  secretary, 
M.  Casimir  Broussais,  S5  Rue  de  TUniversite,  before  1st  July 
1888. 

We  congratulate  the  Sodety  of  Paris  on  this  able  Number,  and 
heartily  say  to  them  "  Euge !  et  perge  r  They  will,  however, 
gready  add  to  the  interest  of  their  reports,  by  giving  full  details 
of  the  measuremenU  and  of  the  size  qfaU  the  or^ans^  when  they 
describe  heads.  Casts  of  the  heads  oi  Benjamin  Constant  and 
Abbe  Gr^oire  appear  to  have  been  produced  before  the  Sode- 
ty,  and  the  persons  present  saw  the  development ;  but  we  would 
be  much  instructed  by  reading  it.  We  solicit  the  conductoiB 
also  to  give  us  figures  of  important  heads.  In  translating  firom 
our  Journal,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  names.  Some  of 
them  are  so  blundered  in  spelling  that  we  can  scarcely  recognise 
the  individuals  meant;  Professor  Jameson,  fw  example,  has  be- 
come  Professor  Lameran;  Grordon  is  printed  Gardon,  &c. 
Some  inaccuracies  have  also  arisen,  apparently  from  the  conduct- 
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oirs  assiinilating  the  London  Institution,  at  which  Dr  Spurzheini 
delivered  lectures,  to  some  analogous  institution  in  tneir  own 
country  patronized  by  government.  At  least  we  cannot  other* 
wise  explain  the  eiYor  they  have  fallen  into,  of  supposing  that 
our  Government  has  patronised  Phrenology,  and  availed  itself 
of  its  lights.  No  such  thing  has  occurred,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  convicts  examined  by  Mr  Deville  gome  years  ago,  and  that 
experiment  was  conducted  not  by  Government,  but  by  indivi. 
duals  in  the  employment  of  Government,  and  in  their  private 
cSapacities. 

The  triumph  of  Phrenology  will  secure  the  permanent  ascen- 
dency of  the  moral  and  inteflectual  powers  of  man  over  bis  ani- 
mal propensities;  and,  whenever  this  consummation  shall  be 
reached,  mankind  will  perceive  themselves  to  be  members  of  one 
family,  whose  highest  interest  is  to  promote  each  other^s  happi- 
ness and  prosperity.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  in  the  efforts  of  our 
Parisian  friends  to  diffuse  this  science.  Their  position  for  do- 
ing SO' with  effect  is  excellent,  and  they  will  reap  the  gratitude 
of  Europe  as  the  reward  of  their  labours. 


NOTICES. 

Da  Spu&zheik. — ^The  career  of  this  distinguisbed  leader  in  Phrenoloflpr 
18  closed.  The  details  of  liis  death  will  be  found  in  our  previous  pages.  As 
the  last  sheet  of  our  present  Number  was  going  to  press,  we  received  Pro- 
fessor Follen*s  Funeral  Oration,  delivered  at  his  burial.  It  is  an  admirable 
production,  and  we  shall  reprint  the  greater  part  of  it  in  our  next  Number. 
The  account  of  his  death  is  affecting,  and  the  estimate  of  jhis  character 
just.  Br  FoUen  describes  Dr  Spurzheim  such  as  he  really  existed,  and 
neither  falls  short  of  nor  exceeds  the  truth.  We  bear  this  t^timony  to  the 
merits  of  the  oration  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  have  formed  a  very 
fisivourable  opinion  of  Professor  Follen*s  own  mind  and  attainments,  from 
the  accurate,  graphic,  and  eloquent  representation  which  he  has  given  of  our 
departed  friend. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Boston  Medical  Association,  and  of 
the  medical  gentlemen  of  that  town  in  general,  shall  also  be  reprinted. 
Posterity  will  honour  Boston  for  the  conduct  of  her  leading  men  on  this 
occasion. 

Dr  yiMONT*8  Plates  of  the  Skulls  and  Bbaikb  of  Mek  avu 
Akimals. — The  publication  qf  these  admirable  plates  goes  on  with  regularity 
and  rapidity.  A  large  number  of  engravinffs  of  skulls  and  brains  of  men  and 
ihe  inferior  animals  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  they  will  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  high  merits  of  the  work.  Nothing  which  we  have  seen  equals 
the  accuracy  of  delineation,  power  of  expression,  and  beauty  of  execution,  of 
these  plates.  We  look  forward  with  considerable  interest  and  anxiety  to  the 
publication  of  the  letterpress  which  is  to  accompany  them. 

Ebikburoh. — Some  very  interesting  papers  have  lately  been  read  to  the 
Phrenological  Society.  We  have  not  room,  however,  to  notice  its  proceed- 
ings. Mr  Combers  Lectures  continue  to  be  regularly  attended  by  a  crowded 
audience.    We  beg  to  hear  from  our  friends  in  London,  &c. 

6LASoow.~jOn  the  evening  of  Saturday,  12th  January  1833,  Dr  Hunter, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Andersonian  University,  commenced  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Phrenology  in  the  Mechanics  Institution,  North  Hanover  Street, 
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to  a  numerous  and  most  respectable  audienoew    Above  300  petfsoDA  were  pre* 

sent a  fad  which  beroeaks  the  growing  interest  in  Phrenology  felt  by  the 

citizens  of  Glasgow.  We  have  seen  a  report  of  his  first  lecture  in  the  Glas- 
gow Free  Press  of  18th  January,  and  its  effect  is  to  confirm  the  opinion 
which  we  expressed  in  our  33d  Number,  that  Dr  Hunter  has  an  accurate  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  is  eminently  qualified  to  do 
it  justice  in  his  lectures. 

Fo&TSMODTR.— A  very  able  and  eloquent  lecture  In  defence  of  Phreno- 
logy was  delivered  to  the  Hampshire  Phrenological  Sodetyy  at  the  Old  Town- 
Hail,  by  Mr  Tichbome,  on  Thursday  8th  November  1832.  The  meeting  was 
numerously  and  respectably  attended. 

We  r^ret  to  observe  that  Mr  Bilton  has  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
Phrenological  Society  at  Portsmouth,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
Ids  lecture  **  on  the  Li^ts  which  Phrenolci^  affords  towards  ameliontinff 
the  Condition  of  Mankmd**  was  received.  VTe  are  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  merits  of  the  essay,  but  perceive  that  Mr  Bilton  states,  that  it  con- 
tained essentially  the  doctrines  expounded  in  our  Journal  and  in  the  workft 
of  Br  Spurzheim  and  Mr  Combe.  The  objection  seems  to  have  been,  that 
he  diverged  into  the  field  of  politics.  Our  opinion  is,  that  Phrenology,  by 
unfolding  the  elements  of  the  human  mind,  brings  all  the  seneral  prindples 
and  applications  of  morals  and  politics  within  the  range  of  the  science,  ind 
we  anticipate  good  from  the  judicious  discussion  of  these  in  Phrenological 
Societies.  They  ouffht  to  be  anplied,  however,  only  to  obtain  general  con- 
clusions. If  directed  to  political  measures,  or  events  of  a  temporary  charac- 
ter, the  passions  and  prejudices  both  of  the  essayist  and  of  the  neaiers  might 
be  roused,  and  philosophy  be  dropped  out  of  view. 

CoPSMHAGEN. — ^We  r^oice  to  leam  that  the  apostle  of  Phrenology  in  Co* 
nenhiuren,  Dr  Otto,  has  been  made  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Forensic 
Medicme  or  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  CJniversitv  of  that  city,  and  has 
also  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  ot  Health.  His  talents 
are  such  as  would  have  procured  for  him  equal  honours  long  ago,  had  he 
been  guiltless  of  the  sin  of  beinff  a  phrenologist !  We  have  no  doubt  that 
he  wiU  largely  infuse  the  principles  of  our  science  into  his  lectures  on  medi- 
cal jurisprudence,  in  the  course  of  which  he  must  necessarily  advert  to  hu- 
man responsibility,  insanity,  and  criminal  legtslation,--subjects  wUch  it  is 
impossible  to  treat  in  a  rational  manner  without  Uie  aid  of  phrenological 
principles.  As  a  member  of  the  College  of  Health,  he  will  be  called  on  to 
give  his  vote  in  many  criminal  cases ;  and  here  also,  as  well  as  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  duties  as  physician  to  the  penitentiary,  he  will  find  in  Phraiology 
principles  at  once  true  and  practically  usefiiL  In  the  Medical  Journal,  of 
which  he  is  editor,  he  frequently  gives  translations  of  phrenological  cases 
and  remarks,  contained  in  our  own  publication. 

GKRMAKT.-^6all  and  Phrenology  now  begin  to  be  mentioned  more  fre- 
quently in  Germany.  Dr  BlumriJder  of  Hertsbruck,  in  the  6Ui  number  of 
Friedreich's  Anthropological  Magazine  (an  excellent  Journal,  with  a  verr 
extensive  circulation),  strongly  urged  his  countrymen  to  bestow  upon  Gall  s 
doctrine  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  The  same  has  been  done  bv  Dr 
JLichtenstadt  of  Petersburgfa,  (who^has  written  so  much  on  Oiolera),  in 
^*  Mediclnisches  Conversations  Blatt.**  Froriep's  NoHzen,  a  paper  which  is 
read  everywhere  throughout  Germany,  has^^ven  translations  of  several  Phre- 
nological articles  from  this  Journal,  and  finom  the  Lancet,  GalPs  great  French 
work,  in  four  volumes,  has  been  tram^ted  into  German ;  and  we  have  heaxd 
that  Dr  Andrew  Combe's  Observations  on  Insanity  will  have  the  same  for- 
tune It  is,  indeed,  high  time  for  Germany  to  bestir  herself  in  an  attempt 
to  wipe  ofi^  the  disgrace  of  having  forced  her  illustrious  sons.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim, to  seek,  in  foreign  countries,  a  soil  in  which  their  discoveries  might 
take  root  and  flourish  I  These  eminent  philosophers  have  inflicted  a  seveie 
but  merited  penalty  on  their  countrymen  for  their  treatment  of  Phrenology 
^•they  have  died  without  publishing  one  word  of  their  doctrines  in  their  na- 
tive language.  The  Germans  must  borrow,  by  translation  from  fbreignex% 
the  instruction  which  they  heartlessly  rgected  when  proferred  to  themselves. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ILLNESS,  DEATH,  AND  POST-MORTEM 
EXAMINATION  OF  DE  SPURZHEIM;  AND  SUBSEQUENT 
PROCEEDINGS  AT  BOSTON. 

1.  Report  by  Dr  James  Jackson  of  Boston, 

BoBTOK,  N'ovember  13.  1832. 

DcBivo  his  short  residence  here,  Dr  Spurzheim  has  excited  a 
great  interest  among  us.  He  has  commanded  the  attention  of 
many  of  our  most  intelligent  fellow-citizens  in  his  lecture-room, 
and  he  rendered  hhnself  very  agreeable  to  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  private  acquaintance.  The  interest  thus  excited 
bas  been  augmented  by  his  sickness  and  death.  There  has 
been  a  very  natural  de»re  among  the  most  rcRpectable  mem- 
bers of  our  community,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  his  disease,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it/  The 
inquiries  on  these  points  have  been  too  numerous  to  be  answered 
in  full  by  personal  intercourse  with  those  about  him.  I,  there- 
fore, submit  whether  it  may  not  be  allowed  to  publish  the 
following  statement.  It  is  proper  to  make  such  a  publication 
in  some  mode,  independently  of  the  claims  above  referred  to ; 
for  his  numerous  friends  in  Europe  will  claim  to  know  the 
particulars  of  his  last  days. 

I  was  called  to  see  Dr  Spurzheim  on  the  30th  of  October, 
in  consultation  with  Dr  Gngg.  I  found  him  affected  with  a 
continued  fever,  of  a  kind  not  uncommon  here  after  the  middle 
of  autumn.  The  disease  had  not  bad  a  well  marked  beginning ; 
it  had  crept  on  gradually  and  insidiously ;  but  it  appeared 
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that  it  had  existed  more  than  a  fortnight.  He  had  continued 
his  lectures  until  within  a  week  of  the  time  I  was  called  to  him. 
On  the  23d  he  had  lectured  at  Cambridge,  and  on  the  S2d  and 
24th  in  this  dty.  In  the  week  preceding  these  days,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  not  well,  and  I  had  remarked  the  effect  of  this 
in  his  lecture-room.  On  the  days  above  mentioned,  he  was  so 
obviously  sick  as  to  have  excited  the  sympathy  of  many  of  his  ^ 
audience,  botli  here  and  at  Cambridge.  On  the  5t5th  he  kept 
his  room,  and  did  not  go  out  afterwards.  He  consulted  Dr 
Grigg,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  and 
friendship,  and  tliat  gentleman  attended  him  most  futhfully,  • 
giving  up  his  own  business  at  last,  that  he  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted in  his  care  of  this  celebrated  man. 

On  the  SOth  of  October  I  found  Dr  Spurzheim  in  his  bed. 
His  tongue  was  perfectly  dry,  except  a  line  on  each  side,  and 
dark,  but  not  thickly  coated;  he  had  much  thirst,  but  no 
appetite.  He  stated  to  me  that  his  bowels  were  and  had  been 
meiy  open,  though  I  found  that  they  had  not  been  kept  so 
without  artificial  aid.  His  pulse  was  96,  firm,  and  with  the 
hardness  of  age  rather  than  of  disease,  though  he  was  only  fifty- 
five  years  old  ;  his  pulse  intermitted  frequently,  but  he  stated 
that  this  had  been  the  case  for  three  years  past,  unaccompanied 
by  any  other  symptom  of  diseased  heart ;  his  respiration  was 
natural,  or  as  much  so  as  that  of  any  person  so  much  diseased. 
He  could  expand  his  chest  fully  and  freely:  he  struck  it  and  it 
resounded  well,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  no  symptom  of 
disease  referable  to  that  cavity.  His  skin  was  dry  and  rattier 
hot,  but  not  much  so.  He  declared  himself  free  from  pain,  but 
he  had  uncomfortable  feelings  about  the  head ;  and  he  had  oc- 
casional uneasiness  in  the  bowels,  which  he  was  always  able  to 
remove  at  will  by  a  lavement  There  was  nothing  morbid  in  his 
evacuations.  His  most  distressing  symptoms  were  an  extreme 
restlessness,  with  an  appearance  of  impatience,  and  very  great 
watchfulness.  He  had  an  idea  that  his  disease  partook  of  the 
character  of  cholera,  or  that  there  was  in  him  a  disposition  to 
this  disease,  an  irritable  state  of  the  alimentary  canal.  But  he 
denied  that  he  had  any  nausea,  and  Dr  Grigg  informed  me  that 
he  had  not  exhibited  any  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera. 

From  the  SOth  of  October  to  the  dth  of  November,  he  con- 
tinued to  manifest  the  same  symptoms,  without  material  altera- 
tions, gradually  getting  worse,  but  not  in  a  marked  degree,  from 
day  to  day.  On  one  day,  (3lst),  his  skin  was  very  moist,  but 
without  corresponding  amendment  generally.  He  had  the 
Usual  exacerbations  at  evening,  and  these  did  not  abate  till  two, 
three,  or  four  oVlock  in  the  morning.  He  had  some  ^ood  sleep, 
but,  I  believe,  never  more  than  three  hours  in  a  mght  He 
mauiffaflted  at  times  great  impatience,  and  an  irritaUe  temper^ 
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which  he  had  not  evinced  in  health.    This  state  (^  mind  passed 
almost  insensibly  into  delirium,  particularly  in  the  night 

When  I  visited  him  on  the  6th  of  November  he  was  mani* 
festly  worse.  His  countenance  was  altered ;  his  palse  was  ac- 
celerated, though  it  retained  its  firmness  in  a  good  d^;ree«  The 
tongue  had  been  perfectly  dry  from  the  first  day  on  which  I 
saw  him,  now  it  had  diminished  in  volume,  as  if  its  whole  sub- 
stance were  dried ;  his  respiration  was  somewhat  irregular ;  he 
had  frequent  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  which  had  existed  in  a 
less  decree  jEbr  two  or  three  days,  accompanied  by  a  pricking  (^ 
the  bed-clothes ;  and  his  delirium  was  increased. 

On  the  6th  the  bad  symptoms  had  become  much  worse.  He 
was  disposed  to  coma,  with  intervals  of  delirium.  His  respiration 
was  more  hurried  and  irregular,  with  some  rattle  in  the  throat; 
and  his  pulse  was  now  120,  more  feeble  and  unequal  in  force. 

From  this  time  his  svmptoms  continued  to  be  of  a  bad  cha- 
racter until  his  death,  whicn  occurred  on  the' 10th  of  Noyember, 
a  little  before  midnight.  From  the  6th  to  the  lOth,  he  had 
some  variations.  On  the  8th,  he  often  started  as  if  from  some 
sudden  pain  or  spasm.  He  generally  placed  his  hand  on  some 
part  of  the  chest,  but  sometimes  on  the  abdomen.  He  said  he 
nad  a  spasm  in  his  lungs  at  these  times;  but  his  mind  was  not 
in  a  state  to  represent  any  thing  accurately.  In  the  night  of 
the  8th  he  suffered  very  much  in  this  way,  and  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  watched  with  him  believed  that  they  discovered 
•a  tenderness,  on  pressure,  over  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen. 
But  this  was  not  found  to  exist  the  next  day,  and  during  his 
whole  sickness  there  was  never  hardness,  fulness,  or  tension  in 
the  abdomen.  I  called  his  attention  to  this  region  daily,  when 
he  was  capable  of  stating  his  feelings,  and  he  uniformly  denied 
the  existence  of  pain  or  of  tenderness  there,  and  usually  doubled 
over  the  relaxea  parietes  with  his  hand  to  evince  to  me  the 
absence  of  this  symptom.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  the  ten- 
derness discovered  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  must  have  been  the 
consequence  of  some  spasmodic  afiection   in  the  abdominal 

muscles. 

From  the  6th  his  respiration  was  seldom  natural  for  anv 
length  of  time.  It  was  sometimes  almost  stertorous.  The  dif- 
ficiuty  seemed  to  be  owing  to  diminished  nervous  power.  It 
was  certainly  very  different  from  the  dyspnoea  of  bronchitis  or 
of  pneumonitis.  By  auscultation  it  was  found  that  the  irespinu 
tory  murmur  was  deficient,  but  there  was  heard  a  coarse  mu- 
cous rale,  nmilar  to  that  heard  in  the  trachea.  In  some  short 
and  quick  respirations,  however,  the  natural  murmur  was  heard. 
Percussion  always  didted  a  dear  sound,  but  less  dear  on  these 
last  davB  than  before^ 
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On  the  night  of  the  9th,  his  extremities  were  cold,  and  his 
dissolution  was  looked  for  by  Dr  Grigg  and  the  other  gentle- 
men who  watched  with  him.  But  he  recovered  his  heat,  and 
grew  calm  before  three  in  the  morning.  From  this  time  he  was 
comatose  for  the  most  part,  and  did  not  seem  conscious  of  any 
suffering.     He  expired  without  a  struggle. 

After  bis  disease  assumed  its  most  aggravated  features  on  the 
6th,  he  did  not  enjoy  the  full  exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
except  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  He  did  not  seem  aware 
of  danger,  and  he  was  not  in  a  state  in  which  be  could  perform 
any  important  act,  if  this  were  made  known  to  him.  If  there 
was  any  exception  to  this,  it  was  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  9th,  when  he  called  for  Mr  Capen,  who  had  the 
charge  of  his  pecuniary  concerns,  and  for  two  lawyers.  When^ 
M r  C.  arrived  shortly  afterwards,  Dr  S.  forgot  his  object,  if  he 
had  any,  and  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  discuss  the  subject 
which  was  supposed  to  have  arrested  his  attention. 

It  is  interestmg  ta  many  persons  to  learn  the  exact  name  of 
his  disease.  It  may  be  called  a  continued  fever,  in  which  the 
nervous  symptoms  were  predominant.  There  were  no  symptoms 
of  putrescency,  and  no  strong  inflammatory  symptoms.  If  it 
were  called  a  pure  typhus,  the  name  would  mislead  manv.  It 
mfay  be  rather  called  a  synochus,  though  not  without  dispute. 
Those  who  are  accustomea  to  my  teaching  on  this  subject  know 
that  I  do  not  place  a  value  on  these  names,  not  believing  that 
nature  recognises  the  specific  distinctions,  which  they  are  intend- 
ed to  designate.  To  those  persons  I  should  describe  Dr  Spurz- 
heim^s  disease  thu$.  It  was  continued  fever,  iu  which  the 
symptoms  of  the  access  came  on  insidiously,  and  were  alone  for 
many  days ;  the  symptoms  of  the  other  stages  never  became  very 
prominent ;  those  of  a  crisis  never  appeared.  There  was  not 
evidence  of  inflammation  in  any  orsan  of  the  body.  If  inflam- 
mation did  exist,  it  must  be  called  latent. 

The  public  and  the  friends  of  Dr  Spurzheim  feel  an  interest 
in  his  case,  and  the  cause  of  his  death.  They  also  feel  an  inter- 
est in  the  method  of  treatment.  There  is  a  very  natural  feeling 
in  regard  to  those  whom  we  respect  or  love,  and  who  are  taken 
away  from  life  without  our  being  able  to  administer  to  them, 
that,  if  present,  we  could  have  done  something  for  them ;  some- 
thing which  would  have  saved  their  lives.  On  the  doctrine  of 
chances  we  may  always  suppose  that  a  different  course  might 
have  been  successful.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  give  a  full  his- 
toiy  of  the  treatment  in  this  case. 

First,  on  the  score  of  attention,  Dr  Spurzheim  did  not  suffer; 
at  least,  not  from  a  want  of  it.  He  was  sometimes  annoyed  by 
too  much,  perhaps ;  and  I  begged  him,  at  one  time,  to  say  what 
persons  he  wished  to  see,  for  that  I  oould  regulate  that  matter 
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completely.     But  he  would  not  make  an  election,  and  I  did 
not  know  enough  of  his  relations  to  others  to  do  it  for  him. 

But  if  he  was  occasionally  oppressed  by  the  attentions  of 
others,  it  was  because  one  gentleman  could  not  tell  what  another 
had  done.  In  general  there  was  a  tender  and  prudent  caution 
in  this  respect.  Almost  every  physician  in  the  town  was  at  his 
service,  yet  comparatively  few  saw  him.  For  the  most  part,  he 
bad  one  or  two  physicians  as  watchers  from  the  time  he  became 
seriously  ilL  I  nave  already  mentioned  the  entire  devotion  of 
Dr  Grigg  to  him  during  his  whole  illness. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  disease  he  consulted  Dr  Grigg, 
but  declared,  at  the  same  time,  his  dread  of  medical  treatment. 
He  stated  that  Cuvier  had  been  bled,  though  he  (Dr  S.)  pro- 
tested against  it,  believing  that  literary  men  did  not  bear  that 
evacuation.  He  stated  that  his  own  constitution  was  very  irri- 
table, and  that,  from  his  childhood,  he  had  never  been  able  to 
bear  medicine.  When  very  properly  advised  by  Dr  G.  US  em- 
ploy some  evacuant,  he  consented  to  take  one  drachm  of  Epsom 
salts,  saying  that  this  would  affect  him  very  powerfully.  It  did 
produce  a  hypercatharsis,  so  that  he  took  some  small  dozes 
of  opium  to  arrest  it.  He  had  used  no  other  medicine  when  I 
saw  him. 

At  this  time  he  was  really  in  the  third  week  of  fever,  though 
he  had  not  been  confined  to  the  house  .so  much  as  one  week. 
The  disease  was  fastened  on  him.  I  was  convinced  that  it  was 
too  far  advanced  to  be  removed  by  medicine.  Dr  S.  avowed  to 
me  his  strong  aversion  to  medicine.  Dr  Grigg  had  beeged 
him,  from  the  beginning,  to  ask  the  advice  of  some  older  physi- 
dari ;  he  felt  all  the  interest  of  a  friend,  but  was  unwilling  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  prescribing  alone  for  a  man  so  distin- 
guished as  Dr  Spurzheim.  But  the  patient  assented  very  reluc- 
tantly, from  the  dread  of  having  medicine  forced  on  him.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  could  not  urge  the  use  of  medicine  on  Dr 
S.,  unless  I  had  felt  a  strong  assurance  of  its  necessity  and  advan- 
tages. But  I  have  long  since  been  taught  by  experience,  and 
have  taught  to  others,  that,  in  this  confirmed  and  advanced  pe- 
riod of  fever,  medicine  is  not  of  any  avail  in  arresting  the  disease. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  have  only  to  watch  the  disease  so 
as  to  guard  against  accidents,  and  especially  to  watch  against  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation  in  any  part  I  had  then  no  hesita- 
tion in  confirming  Dr  S.  in  the  propriety  of  the  expedante  me- 
thod of  treatment  under  his  actual  circumstances.  It  surely  was 
useless  to  urge  upon  him,  at  that  time,  the  error  of  continuing 
his  labours  too  long,  and  of  neglecting  medicine  when  it  would 
have  benefited  him.     All  that  was  past. 

It  was  then  agreed  betw^een  Dr  Grigg  and  myself,  much  to 
the  saUsfaction  of  our  patient,  that  he  should  be  supported  by 
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mild  liQuid  diet,  duly  regulated  in  quantity  ;  that  he  should  take 
such  mild  beverages  as  were  grateful  to  him ;  and  that  he  should 
continue  to  rely  on  his  favourite  remedy,  the  lavement^  to  regu- 
late his  bowels. 

This  simple  treatment  was  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
his  sickness  almost  without  a  deviation,  except  that,  after  the 
6th,  wine  was  administered  in  moderate  quantities.  Twice  I 
proposed  to  him  some  mild  medicine,  to  obviate  inconveniences 
which  annoyed  him.  In  eadh  case  he  took  a  single  dose;  but» 
either  from  a  peculiarly  irritable  constitution,  or  from  the  influ- 
ence of  imagination,  he  felt  himself  much  irritated,  and  refused 
to  go  any  further.  Had  I  urged  upon  him  any  important  medi- 
dne  as  essential  to  his  safety,  he  might  perhaps  have  consented 
to  use  it.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  he  would.  Happily  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  the  trial. 

In  reffard  to  the  chance  of  his  recovay,  I  must  say  the  result 
disappomted  me.  Still,  if  I  had  thought  the  dailger  greater,  I 
should  have  pursued  the  same  course.  Could  I,  indeed,  have 
known  that  he  would  die  in  this  course,  I  would  have  hazarded 
another*     But  this  was  impossible. 

I  thought  his  recovery  probable  until  the  5th  of  November, 
because  I  could  not  discover  any  evidence  of  inflammation ; 
and  it  is  very  rare  among  us  for  tever  to  be  fatal,  unless  there 
IS  some  inflammation  superadded  to  it  The  unfavourable 
result  in  this  case  may,  pei*haps,  be  explained  by  the  great  la- 
ixmr,  intellectual  labour,  which  the  patient  had  undergone  for 
several  weeks ;  and  that,  too,  connected  with  a  good  deal  of 
moral  excitement,  though  of  an  agreeable  kind. 

I  ought  to  state  that,  at  the  request  of  Mr  Capen,  Doctors 
Ware  and  Stevenson  consulted  with  Dr  Grigg  and  myself  in 
the  last  five  days  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  life.  They  accorded  per- 
fectly in  the  measures  pursued  during  that  period. 

The  for^omg  statement,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  history  of 
the  disease,  was  written  before  the  examination  of  the  body  of 
Dr  Spurzheim.  The  paragraph  which  states  my  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  read  to  the  gentlemen  who 
attended  the  examination,  before  it  was  commenced.  I  may 
now  say  that  the  result  of  that  examination  confirms  the  opinion 
then  expressed. 

The  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  Dr  S.  had  been  particularly  made 
known,  and  who  met  on  the  morning  after  his  decease  to  con- 
sder  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  this  event  It  was 
made  by  Dr  Warren,  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  in 
the  presence  of  all  such  medical  gentlemen  as  chose  to  attcsid. 
Among  these  was  Dr  M'Kibbin  at  Bdfast,  in  Ireland,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  much  acquainted  with  Dr  S.,  and  who  ar- 
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rived  in  this  city  almost  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  without  having 
known  his  situation  previously. 

The  appearances  aiscovereo  were  as  follows.  The  dptra  mater 
adhered  to  the  cranium*  The  pia  mater  was  red,  but  no  effu- 
sion had  taken  place  from  it.  The  lungs  had  the  usual  cadaveric 
appearances,  but  were  free  from  all  traces  of  inflammation.  The 
valves  of  the  aorta  were  somewhat  rigid,  and  the  aorta  itself 
was  somewhat  enlarged  in  its  calibre.  The  heart  was,  perhaps, 
rather  large,  and  had  more  fat  than  is  common  in  subjects  of 
the  age  of  Dr  S.  The  ascending  colon  had  contracted  adhe- 
sions to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  to  the  adjoining  or- 
fans.  These  adhesions  were  partly  membranous  bands,  and 
ad  not  any  redness  in  or  about  them.  There  was  no  reason  to 
believe  them  of  recent  origin,  unless  that  be  shown  by  the  ease 
with  which  some  of  them  were  torn.  They  exhibited  no  marks 
of  an  active  process  going  on  in  them,  and  no  experienced  patho- 
logist would  regard  them  as  having  any  influenee  in  the  recent 
disease  and  death  of  the  patient.  The  intestines  were  discoloured 
in  some  fipots,  especially  that  portion  which  was  lodged  in  the 
pelvis.  This  was  a  cadaveric  change.  Yet  openings  were  made 
m  every  suspicious  spot,  and  likewise  in  the  stomach,  in  the  last 
portion  of  the  ileum,  and  in  the  copcum.  There  was  not  disco- 
vered  any  morbid  change  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  these 

As  it  is  rare  for  a  patient  to  die  under  idiopathic  fever,  with- 
out any  evidence  of  inflammation,  this  examination  was  interest- 
ing in  a  pathological  view.  It  gave  as  piuch  evidence  as  one 
case  can  give,  that  fever  is  not  dependent  on  inflammation. 

In  the  full  accojLint  thus  given,  it  has  been  my  wish  to  afford 
satisfaction  to  the  several  classes  of  persons  interested ;  to  the 
public  here,  or  such  of  them  as  take  an  interest  in  the  distin- 
guished person  to  whom  it  relates ;  to  the  professional  men  espe- 
cially, who  symp^ized  with  him  very  stronsl^^  during  his  ill- 
ness; and  to  the  many  friends  whom  he  has  left  in  Europe,  and 
who  will  lament  his  decease  in  this  distant  land.  To  them 
I  may  once  more  give  the  assurance  that  he  was  faithfully  and 
tenderly  watched.  I  bear  witness  to  the  attention  of  others, 
which  was  vastly  greater  than  my  own. 

JAMES  JACKSON. 

S.  Notes  of  Post-mortem  Examination  ofDr  Spurzheim,  11th 
November  1882.    By  Dr  Robert  M'Kibbin,  o/Be^ast. 

There  was  little  general  emaciation. 

Head, — The  dura  mater  adhering  so  firmly  to  the  skull  that 
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It  could  not  be  separated  without  laceration.  The  vessels  of  du- 
ra mater  more  injected  with  blood  than  natural.  The  falx  pre- 
ternaturally  vascular.  (This,  Dr  Warren  remarked,  might  be 
called  inflamed,  but  should  be  taken  with  cAution  ;  in  my  Notes 
I  have  interlined  **  I  should  say  inflamed.^) 

In  the  arachnoid  there  is  some  opacity  which  should  not  ex- 
ist. Pia  mater — large  vessels  not  distended,  small  ones  are ;  but 
as  the  head  has  been  placed  higher  than  the  body,  they  may 
have  been  evacuated  by  the  poation. 

Considerable  vascularity  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain. 
No  accumulation  in  the  longitudinal  sinus.     Cranium  thick. 

As  a  cast  was  to  be  taken,  the  brain  was  not  further  dis- 
turbed. 

Thorax, — Muscles  natural  in  colour.  CeUular  substance 
rather  yellow.  Mediastinum  vascular  and  redder  than  usual. 
Slight  adhesion,  of  old  standing,  between  the  pleura  pulmonalis 
andcostalis.  In  the  pleura  pulmonalis  nothing  remaricable ;  the 
substance  of  the  lung,  as  seen  through  the  pleura,  darker  than 
natural.  Hepatization  of  lower  margin  of  inferior  lobe  and  back 
part  of  right  lung.  (Much  of  this  may  happen  after  death.) 
Lower  lobe  of  left  lung  presents  the  same  accumulation  of 
blood. 

On  pressure,  lungs  feel  healthy :  interior  structure  in  upper 
parts  natural ;  in  the  lower,  suflbcation  has  occurred. 

Pericardium  healthy,  containing  about  half  an  ounce  of  serum 
slightly  tinged  with  blood. 

Heart  shewing  more  fatty  substance  than  usual  at  the  age. 
Aorta  large ;  vascular-proper  coat  healthy ;  valves  of  aorta  in- 
durated at  their  edges,  but  not  ossified.  Coat  of  artery  thick, 
but  not  rieid.  Arteria  innominata  not  larger  than  eitner  die 
left  carotid  or  subclavian. 

Passing  the  fineer  by  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle, it  feels  small,  and  contains  blood  more  fluid  than  usual. 
(This  is  thought  to  accompany  andynamic  fever).  No  fluid  on 
either  side  of  the  chest. 

m 

The  heart  was  not  opened,  as  it  will  be  {reserved. 

Abdomen. — ^Near  the  right  iliac  re^on,  internally,  the  skin 
and  cellular  membrane  discoloured  (bluish);  wjthin,  opposite  the 
discoloration,  there  is  adhesion  between  the  parietes  and  the 
great  arch  of  the  colon,  and  part  of  omentum.  The  colon  drag^ 
ged  down  into  the  middle  of  abdominal  cavity  in  consequence  of 
the  adheraoD.  The  adhesion  easily  separated  without  tearing  the 
structure.  Omentum  contains  httle  fat  which  is  transparent ; 
on  the  left  side  has  a  violet  appearance.  Adhesions  to  colon 
very  extensive  and  firm,  also  between  the  arch  of  colon  and  cc&- 
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cum.  Colon  much  distended  witK  gas.  Vessels  of  cellular 
coat  of  colon  much  injected.  Serous  coat  the  same,  (which  lat^ 
ter  is  unusual). 

In  the  small  intestines  the  vessels  of  the  inner  coats  seem  in« 
wcted,  and  shew  the  arborescent  appearance  usually  attending 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  The  small  intestines  much 
discoloured  and  dark  brownish,  whether  from  disease  or  position 
(^*  I  should  say  morbid,*^  I  have  written.) 

Stomach  seems  healthy,  rather  vascular  at  the  extremities, 
but  nothing  which  may  not  be  accidental.  Serous  and  cellular 
coats  heaUhy.  Slight  redness  of  the  mucous  coats,  principally 
at  the  villosities.  At  the  right  extremity  the  same  appearance ; 
about  half  a  wine-glassful  of  fluid  in  the  cavity ;  nothing  unna- 
tural in  the  stomach. 

On  opening  a  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  where  the  vas- 
cularity was  greatest,  the  same  appearance.  Veins  injected 
either  morbidly  or  accidentally.  No  ulceration.  Inner  surface 
of  colon  very  unhealthy  looking,  but  not  inflamed ;  much  dis- 
coloured ;  no  injection  of  the  mucous  coat  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  serous. 

Liver — ^form,  size,  &c.  natural ;  dark  coloured  towards  infe- 
rior margin,  otherwise  very  healthy  coloured.  Spleen  larger 
than  usual,  and  divided  into  two  lol)es,  anterior  small,  postenor 
larger.  Gall-bladder  moderately  distended  with  a  fluid,  which 
does  not  present  the  appearance  of  healthy  bile,  being  more 
watery,  and  less  colour^  than  usual.  Intestines  empty.  Liver 
in  substance  healthy.     Pancreas  and  kidneys  healthy. 

I  inquired  of  Dr  Jackson  if  there  had  been  pain  or  pressure 
in  the  discoloured  part,  as  it  seemed  like  a  recent  bruise.  He 
had  been  most  particular  in  pressing,  and  even  folding,  the  in- 
teguments  of  tne  abdomen  ovot  each  other,  and  in  no  instance 
did  it  give  pain.  R.  M'E. 


S.  Letter Jroni  Dr  M^Kibbin  to  Mr  Gborqk  CoMBBy  accom^ 

pantfing  thejbregoing  Reports. 

DSAS  SiB,  Belfast,  bA  Jamary  1833. 

In  my  hurried  letter  from  New  York,*  in  which  I  communi- 
cated the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  Dr  Spurzhdm,  I 
promised,  on  my  return,  to  forward  yo\i  any  other  particulars 
I  could  collect,  relating  to  the  illustrious  deceased.  I  enclose 
you  a  Boston  paper,  kindly  forwarded  to  itf e  by  Dr  Jackson, 
containing  his  account  of  the  disease  from  the  time  he  was  called 

*  Published  in  our  last  Number,  p.  189.— EsiTom. 
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It  could  not  be  separated  without  laceration.  The  vessels  of  du> 
ra  mater  more  injected  with  blood  than  natural.  The  falx  pre- 
tematurally  vascular.  (This,  Dr  Warren  remarked,  might  be 
called  inflamed,  but  should  be  taken  with  cAution  ;  in  my  Notes 
I  have  interlined^*  I  should  say  inflamed.^) 

In  the  arachnoid  there  is  some  opacity  which  should  not  ex- 
ist. Pia  mater — large  vessels  not  distended,  small  ones  are ;  but 
as  the  head  has  been  placed  higher  than  the  body,  they  may 
have  been  evacuated  by  the  poation. 

Considerable  vascularity  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain. 
No  accumulation  in  the  longitudinal  sinus.     Cranium  thick. 

As  a  cast  was  to  be  taken,  the  brain  was  not  further  dis- 
turbed. 

Thorax. — Muscles  natural  in  colour.  CeUular  substance 
rather  yellow.  Mediastinum  vascular  and  redder  than  usual. 
Slight  adhesion,  of  old  standing,  between  the  pleura  pulmonalis 
andcostalis.  In  the  pleura  pulmonalis  nothing  remarkable ;  the 
substance  of  the  lung,  as  seen  through  the  pleura,  darker  than 
natural.  Hepatization  of  lower  margin  of  inferior  lobe  and  back 
part  of  right  lung.  (Much  of  this  may  happen  after  death.) 
Lower  lobe  of  left  lung  presents  the  same  accumulation  of 
blood. 

On  pressure,  lungs  feel  healthy :  interior  structure  in  upper 
parts  natural ;  in  the  lower,  suflbcation  has  occurred. 

Pericardium  healthy,  containing  about  half  an  ounce  of  serum 
slightly  tinged  with  blood. 

Heart  shewing  more  fatty  substance  than  usual  at  the  aee. 
Aorta  large ;  vascular-proper  coat  healthy ;  valves  of  aorta  m- 
durated  at  their  edges,  but  not  ossified.  Coat  of  artery  thick, 
but  not  rieid.  Arteria  innominata  not  larger  than  either  the 
left  carotid  or  subclavian. 

Passing  the  fineer  by  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle, it  feels  small,  and  contains  blood  more  fluid  than  usual. 
(This  is  thought  to  accompany  andynamic  fever).  No  fluid  on 
either  side  of  the  chest. 

The  heart  was  not  opened,  as  it  w31  be  [reserved. 

Abdomen, — ^Near  the  right  iliac  re^on,  internally,  the  skin 
and  cellular  membrane  discoloured  (bluish);  wjthin,  opposite  the 
discoloration,  there  is  adhesion  between  the  parietes  and  the 
great  arch  of  the  colon,  and  part  of  omentum.  The  colon  drag^ 
ged  down  into  the  middle  of  abdominal  cavity  in  consequence  of 
the  adheraon.  The  adhesion  easily  separated  without  tearing  the 
structure.  Omentum  contains  httle  fat  which  is  transparent ; 
on  the  left  side  has  a  violet  appearance.  Adhesions  to  colon 
very  extensive  and  firm,  also  between  the  arch  of  colon  and  cc&- 
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in,  and  the  appearances  on  dissection.  I  also  send  a  ccx>y 
of  my  own  notes,  taken  during  the  examination  of  the  boay. 
I  am  inclined  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  vascularity  of  the  cover- 
ings of  the  brain  (irhich  was  certainly  more  than  natural)  than 
Doctor  Jackson  or  Warren  did.  There  was  not,  however,  any 
very  marked  congestion  or  inflammation  in  any  one  organ,  and 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  must  remain  rather  obscure. 

I  cannot  avoid  repeating,  to  the  credit  of  the  gentlemen  in 
attendance,  that  nothing  which  kindness  could  suggest  was  left 
undone.  Nor  can  I  avoid  regretting,  that  he  could  not  have 
been  by  some  means  made  to  submit  to  more  decided  remedial 
measures.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  more  could  have  been 
done  for  him,  as  be  was  most  obstinate  in  refusing  medicine ; 
unless  the  disposition  to  pay  deference  to  his  opinions  may  have 
been  carried  farther  than  desirable  on  a  subject  of  which  be  was 
necessarily  incapable  of  judging.  Had  he  been  an  ordinary 
man,  the  decided  measures  which  the  climate  required  would 
likely  have  been  insisted  on ;  and  the  reason,  which  disease  had 
obscured,  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  sway  the  opinions  of 
those  who  alone  were  capable  of  judging  what  was  proper. 

It  is  useless,  and  pernaps  wrong,  to  hope  that  by  any  other 
means  his  life  could  have  been  saved,  but  in  estimating  tne  loss, 
we  can  scarcely  avoid  wishing  that  every  thing  which  could  of- 
fer the  most  remote  chance  of  a  different  issue  had  been  tried ; 
at  all  events,  it  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  think  that  he  had 
not  interfered  with  those  gentlemen,  to  whose  judgment  his 
case  should  have  been  implicitly  confided. 

When  I  left  New  Yoric,  Dr  FoUen^s  address  had  not  been 
published ;  it  will,  in  all  probability,  or  perhaps  has  been  before 
this  time.  If  so,  it  will  be  forwu^ed  to  me,  and  I  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  sending  it  you. 

I  send  you  a  little  hair.  I  regret  I  brought  so  small  a  quan- 
tity ;  but,  presuming  it  would  be  gratifying  to  you,  I  send  you 
half  of  what  I  brought 

On  your  shoulders  the  mantle  has  now  descended  ;  and  I  do 
sincerely  hope  that  your  labours  may  be  attended  with  success 
in  the  promulgation  of  a  doctrine,  which,  if  well  understood, 
will  go  a  long  way  in  bettering  the  condition  of  society,  and  rea- 
cuin^  the  human  mind  from  many  of  the  errors^  which,  fondly 
dienshed  and  industriously  inculcated  for  ages,  have  retarded  its 
progress  in  the  search  for  truth.  I  am,  with  much  respect, 
your  cibedient  servant, 

BOBSBT  M^ElBBlN. 

George  Combe,  Esq. 
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4.  Proceedings  at  Boston  in  relation  to  the  late  Dr  Spurzheim** 

On  Sunday,  the  11th  day  of  November  183S,  the  morning 
after  the  decease  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  a  number  of  his  friends  as- 
sembled at  his  late  apartments,  for  the  purpose  of  conndering 
what  measures  should  be  taken  on  this  melancholy  occasion. 

The  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  President  of  Harvard  University, 
being  called  to  the  chair,  and  J.  Greely  Stevenson,  M.  D.,  ap- 
pointed Secretary,  a  deliberation  took  place  on  the  measures 
which  should  be  adopted  to  express  a  sense  of  the  public  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  this  distmguished  man,  and  of  the  impres- 
flion  made  by  his  talents  and  virtues  on  those  who  had  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance  during  his  short  residence  in 
this  dty.  The  gentlemen  assembled  also  took  into  consideration 
what  disposition  should  be  made  of  his  remains,  so  as  to  place 
them  at  the  future  disposal  of  his  European  friends  and  relatives, 
in  case  they  should  be  hereafter  claimed  by  them,  and  in  whose 
bands  his  papers,  casts  and  other  property  should  be  deposited 
so  as  to  secure  them  from  the  possibih'ty  of  being  damaged,  di- 
minished, or  lost,  until  some  person  legally  authorised  should 
take  them  into  possession. 

Whereupon  it  was  voted, 

1.  That  the  arrangement  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  of  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  to  express  a 
sense  of  the  public  loss,  by  the  death  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  and  the 
respect  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  its  vidni- 
ty  for  his  talents  and  virtues,  be  committed  to 

Josiah  Quikcy,  LL.  D.,  Pre-  Jona.  Barber,  M.  D. 

sident  of  Harvard  University.  Charles  Beck,  P.  D. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch,  LL.D.  William  Grigg,  M.  D. 

Joseph  Story,  LL.  D.  George  Bond,  and 

Jos.  Tuckerman,  D.  D.  Chas.  P.  Curtis,  Esqrs. 
Chas.  Follen,  J.  U.  D. 

%  Voted,  That  the  body  of  Dr  Spurzheim  be  examined  and 
embalmed^  and  be  placed  m  such  a  situation  as  will  render  it 
most  suitable  to  be  transmitted  to  his  European  frirads  and  re- 
latives, should  they  request  it ;  and  also  that  a  cast  of  bis  head 
be  taken,  under  the  superintendence  of 

Drs.  Johk  C.  Warrek.  Drs.  Edward  Reynolds  jun. 
James  Jackson.  Winslow  Lswis  junior. 

Geo.  C.  Shattuce.  J.  Grsely  Stbvenson. 

Walter  Channinc.  J<mN  D.  Fisheiu 

Gxoboe  Parkican.  William  Grigg  ;  and 

John  Ware.  Samuel  D.  Howe. 

•  These  Prooeediiigs  are  taken  from  the  Appendix  to  Profcwor  FoUenVi 
Funeral  OrBtion.-.-£DiTOR. 
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8.  Voted^  That  the  papers,  casts,  and  other  property  of  the 
deceased  be  oommitted  to 

John  Pickeeing,  LL.  D.  Thomas  W.  Ward,  and 

Nathaniel  BownixcH,  LL.D.    Nahom  Capen,  Esqrs. ; 

and  that  they  be  requested  to  secure  the  same  until  such  dispo- 
sition be  made  of  tnem  as  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  such  cases, 
provide. 

A  true  transcript  of  the  proceedings. 
Attest,  JosiAH  QuiNCY,  Chairman. 

J.  GHEELY  Stevenson,  Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  friends  of 
the  late  Dr  Spurzheim,  '^  to  take  charge  of  his  Funeral 
Obsequies,  and  to  adopt  measures  proper  to  express  a 
sense  of  the  public  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  Dr 
Spurzheim,  and  the  respect  entertmned  by  the  inhabi- 
,  tants  of  this  city  and  vicinity  for  his  talents  and  virtues,^ 
holden  on  the  11th  of  November  1832,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  body  of  the  deceased  be  conveyed,  on  Satur- 
day, the  17th  inst.,  at  two  oVlock,  p.  m.  to  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House,  where  appropriate  services  shall  be  performed ; 
after  which  the  body  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  receiving  tomb 
belonging  to  the  trustees  of  Mount  Auburn,  there  to  remain 
until  the  determination  of  his  European  friends  shall  be  known, 
and  that  it  be  attended  from  the  Old  South  Church  to  the  ce- 
metery in  Park  Street  by  a  voluntary  procession  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  several  committees  and  such  citizens  as  may 
be  defflrous  to  pay  that  mark  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  this 
distinguished  stranger. 

Voted,'  That  Dr  Tuckerman  be  requested  to  address  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  and'Dr  FoUen  to  deliver  an  Eulogy  in  the 
Old  South  Church  on  the  occasion. 

Voted,  That  Dr  Grig^  be  a  sub-committee  to  request  the 
Rev.  Mr  Pierpont  to  write  an  Ode  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  to  perform  appropriate  music  at  the 
solemnities. 

Voted,  That  the  Chairman,  Mr  Bond,  and  Mr  Curtis,  be  a 

oommittee  to  prepare  a  statement  of  all  the  proceedings  whidi 

have  taken  place  relative  to  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Dr  Spurz- 

ham,  for  publication,  in  such  form  as  tfaey  may  deem  expedient 

A  true  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee, 

JosiAH  QoxNCY,  Chairman. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Committee,  on  tlie  17th  of  No- 
vember 183S,  it  was 

Voted,  That  Dr  Follen  be  requested  to  deliver  a  copy  of  his 
very  appropriate  Eulogy  this  day  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  Dr 
Spurzheim,  for  publication. 

Voted,  That  a  place  for  the  permanent  deposit  of  the  body  of 
Dr  Spurzheim  be  prepared  at  Mount  Auburn,  in  case  it  should 
noi  be  requested  to  be  sent  to  Europe  by  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives ;  and  that  a  monument  be  erected  over  his  tomb ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  that  a  subscription  be  opened  among  tliose  who  are 
willing  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

A  true  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  above  Sub-committee, 

JosiAH  QuiNCY,  Chaii-man. 

BOSTON  MBDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Boston  Medical  Association,  held 
at  the  Massachussetts  Medical  College,  November  14. 
1832,  the  following  resolutions  were  unammoitsly  adopt- 
ed, and  ordered  to  be  published  : 

The  Boston  Medical  Association  having  received  with  great 
satisfaction  the  visit  of  the  late  Dr  G.  Spurzheim ;  and.  their  ac- 
quaintance with  him  having  inspired  them  with  high  respect  for 
his  researches  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  a  deep  mterest 
in  his  opinions  on  the  moral  and  physical  improvement  of  Man ; 
therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  view  the  decease  of  Dr  Spurzheim  and  the 
termination  of  his  labours,  as  a  calamity  to  mankind,  and,  in  an 
especial  manner,  to  this  country. 

Resolved^  That  a  respectable  letter  be  addressed  to  his  friends 
in  Europe  by  the  Secretarv  of  this  Association,  detailing  an  ac- 
count of  his  labours,  his  illness,  and  death,  and  the  expresaon 
of  public  respect  paid  to  his  memory. 

Resolved^  That  this  Association,  as  a  body,  will  attend  the 
funeral  obsequies  .of  the  deceased. 

Resolved^  That  we  recommend  to  our  fellow  citizens  the  opi-  * 
nions  of  the  deceased  on  the  improvement  of  our  systems  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  especially  what  relates  to  the  development  of  the 
physical  powers  and  moral  dispositions ;  and  as  they  can  no 
more  expect  to  hear  them  from  the  lips  of  our  lamented  friend, 
that  they  lose  no  time  in  making  a  practical  application  of  them 
to  the  existing  state  of  our  institutions  for  the  culture  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 

Attest,  Joseph  W.  M'Keak,  Secretary. 

[We  intended  to  reprint  Dr  FoUen's  OrBtion,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Pierpont's 
Ode,  in  the  present  number  of  our  JoumaL  The  great  length  of  this  aril- 
de,  however,  renders  it  necessaiy  to  postoone  them  till  next  publication.— 
Editok.] 


(  ao6  ) 


ARTICLE  II. 


NATURAL  DISPOSITIONS  AND  TALENTS  INFERRED  FROM 
A  CAST;  WITH  SUBSEQUENT  CORRESPONDENCE  REI^. 
TIYE  TO  SOlfE  OF  THEIR  PECULIARITIES. 

On  18th  February  183S,  Mr  B ,  a  gentleman  who  re^ 

sides  at  a  distance  irom  Edinburgh,  transmitted  to  Mr  Robert 
Cox,  a  phrenologist  in  that  city,  a  cast  of  a  head,  in  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  did  not  appear.  The  only  par- 
ticulars  communicated  were,  that  the  cast  was  a  very  accurate 
representation  of  the  hc^d  of  a  weli-educated  gentleman,  aged 

SO,      The  letter  of  Mr  B thus  concludes: — **  I   hope 

you  will  send  me,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  an  analyas  of 
the  gentleman^s  character,  as  deduced  from  bis  head.  He  is  a 
good  subject  for  phrenological  investigation,  as  his  character  is, 
m  many  particulars,  a  well  marked  one.  Perhaps  Mr  Simpson 
also  would  not*  object  to  try  his  hand,  seeing  he  was  so  singu- 
larly successful  in  the  two  former  instances.^ 

The  following  cuts  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  appeanmce 
of  the  cast  :^ 


IHi|i|i|i|i|'PI'P|M'|HH'H|'l'|'iH 
•     ia6««e7s»» 


The  measurements  are  these : — 
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The  cast  was  ezamined  by  Messrs  SimpsoD  and  Cox,  and 
the  following  correspondenoe  then  took  place. 

1.  Letter  Jrom  Mr  Cox  to  Mr  B . 


My  Deae  SiKy  Eomirmoi^  2Srf  Ftht^m^  18S91 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  jour  letter  of  the  18th, 
with  the  cast.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  peculiar  enough ;  and 
I  have  not  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  communicate  the  ideas 
which  I  have  formed  with  respect  to  the  character  indicated. 
This  has  arisen  partly  from  the  urgent  nature  of  my  other  avo- 
cations, and  partly  because  matters  of  this  sort  ought  not  to  be 
hastily  dealt  with.     The  development  I  take  to  be  as  follows : — 


1.  AmativeaeaBi  verj  lazve,       •  90 

2.  Philoprogenitiveoeaiy  ditto,      20 

3.  Conceniratiyenefls,  ra.  large,    17 

4.  AdhesireneaBy  l^^H^  ...  18 
A.  CombaUyenesa,  enomKNU,  •  22 
6.  Destructiveneaa,  veiy  laige,  20 
7*  Constructiyenesa,  ra.  large,  •  17 

8.  AcqiuritiyeneaBy  large,      .    .18 

9.  Semtiyenen,  ditto,     ...  19 

10.  Self-Eateeim  yeiy  large,       .  20 

11.  Loye  of  Approbation,  large^     18 

12.  Cautiousnesa,  rather  large,    .  17 

13.  Beneyolence,  large,      .    .    •  18 

14.  Veneration,  rather  fuU,  .  .12 
1&  Hope,  moderate,  ....  10 
18.  Id^litj,  rather  large,  ...  18 
17*  Conadentiouaneas  large  on  )    |. 

one  ode,  ra.  large  on  other,  J      ' 
18.  Fimmeaa,  very  large,  ...  20 


19.  Individuality,  rather  large,    •  18 
Eyentualitj,  large,  ....  17 

20.  Form,  rather  lai^      ...  18 

21.  Size,  full, 14 

22.  Weight,  rather  full,     ...  12 

23.  Colouring,  rather  amall,    .    •    8 

24.  liocalitj,  rather  huge,      .    .16 

25  Order,  moderate,     ....  10 

26.  Time,  rather  fuU,    ....  12 

27.  Number,  ditto, 12 

26  Tune,  rather  large  on  one)    |- 

aide,  full  on  other,     .       J 

29.  Language,  full, I4 

30.  Comparison,  large,  ....  18 

31.  Caunlity,large, I7 

32.  Wit,  rather  large,    ....  16 

33.  lmitation,full,or  rather  large,  15 

34.  Wonder,  fiill  on  one  aide, )    iq 

moderate  on  other^      •     J 


The  size  of  this  head  is  unusually  great,  and  the  mind  of  its 
owner  must,  in  consequence,  be  one  of  great  energy.  He  will 
manifest  great  strength  of  feeling,  with  intrepidity  and  decision 
of  character.  He  possesses  great  influence  over  such  of  his  ac- 
quaintances as  have  inclinations  similar  to  his  own,  and  naturally 
takes  the  lead  amongst  them.  His  general  character  is  little  apt 
to  be  moulds  by  external  circumstances,  or  biassed  by  inter- 
course with  society :  he  forms  his  own  opinions,  and  acts  upon 
them. 

His  passions  are  exceedingly  strong,  and  he  finds  self-govern- 
ment no  easy  task.  He  is  remarkable  for  courage  and  inflexible 
perseverance,  and  for  an  indomitable  spirit  of  independence.  No 
ordinary  danger  can  appal  him ;  and  he  would  pNsrform  a  con* 
spicuous  part  in  circumstances  requiring  great  presence  of  mind, 
and  promptness  and  decision  of  action.  He  has  the  elements  of 
patnotism  in  his  character,  and  is  likely  to  take  a  deep  interest 
an  the  history  of  such  men  as  Sir  William  Wallace.  lie  seems 
to  have  a  strong  liking  for  disputation  and  strife,  and  to  be  e&- 
oessively  fond  of  aigument ;  in  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  keep 
his  temper  altogether  cool.    If  he  bdievea  himadf  on  the  right 
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of  a  question,  no  power  on  earth  will  induce  him  to  surren- 
der his  position.  He  is  irritable,  and  perhaps  even  apt  to  be 
sometimes  vindictive ;  and  throws  out  many  a  bitter  sarcastic  re- 
mark on  those  who  offend  him.  Of  his  rights  he  is  extremely 
tenacious:  Nemo  me  impune  lacesset  could  be  adopted  as  a 
motto  by  no  one  more  fitly  than  by  him.  He  seems  to  be  a  keen 
politician,  and  has  that  combination  of  faculties  which  should 
make  him  rank  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs,  if  interest^ 
family  connexions,  or  some  such  cause,  have  not  otherwise  bi- 
assed his  mind.  He  takes  great  interest  in  war,  and  in  deeds  of 
enterprise  in  general,  and  probably  had  a  strong  inclination,  at 
some  period  of  his  life,  to  embrace  the  martial  profession. 
When  he  issues  commands,  his  manner  and  voice  are  impressive, 
and  such  as  to  intimate  that,  unless  his  injunctions  be  promptly 
obeyed,  disagreeable  consequences  may  ensue  to  the  offender. 
He  is  capable  of  being  easily  roused  into  anser,  especially  when 
contemptuously  treated  ;  and,  if  excked  by  mtoxication,  will  be 
no  very  agreeable  companion.  When  a  gust  of  passion  is  over, 
however,  he  will  be  anxious  to  make  atonement  for  the  injury 
he  may  have  inflicted  ;  and  a  soft  answer  is  tolerably  effectual  in 
turning  away  his  wrath.  He  has,  moreover,  the  power  of  effec- 
tually concealing  his  thoughts  and  emotions,  and  is  even  able  to 
assume  a  calm  exterior  at  the  very  time  when  his  passions  are 
raging  within. 

He  is  fond  of  female  society,  delights  in  the  presence 
of  children,  and  is  capable  of  forming  strong  and  lasting 
attachments.  When  not  contradicted,  he  is  kind  and  goocU 
natured.  He  loves  to  hear  his  actions  applauded,  and  is  anxious 
to  learn  what  is  thought  of  him  by  others.  At  the  same  time, 
his  own  opinion  of  his  qualifications  is  so  high,  that,  when  these 
are  called  in  question  by  persons  for  whose  judgment  he  has  no 
great  respect,  he  is  likely  enough  to  receive  their  disapprobation 
with  indifference.  Witnout  being  either  a  vain  boaster  or  un- 
duly self-satisfied,  he  is  fully  conscious  of  his  merits,  and  is  able 
to  proclaim  them  boldly  on  all  necessary  occasions.  He  is  not 
apt  to  paint  futurity  in  gay  colours,  or  to  build  castles  in  the 
air ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  liable  to  fall  sometimes  into  low 
spirits.  He  has  a  strong  desire  to  accumulate  property  ;  but  I 
fear  his  contending  feelings  are  too  numerous  and  powerful  to 
allow  him  to  be  very  successful  in  laying  up  a  store.  It  does 
not  strike  me  that  his  religious  emotions  are  strong.  In  general^ 
he  bestows  his  respect  only  on  very  eminent  and  admirable  in- 
dividuals ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  be  a  blind  worshipper  of 
antiouity. 

Tnough,  as  already  mentioned^  his  passions  are  very  strong, 

Sy  no  means  left  to  their  unbridleid  sway  :  a  constant  war- 

*es  within  him,  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  faculties 

dd;  and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstaDce  of 
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his  Hope  being  deficient,  I  infer  that  his  life  is  not  one  of  un- 
broken  happiness.  **  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  smrit,  and 
the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  so  that  he  cannot  do  the  things  that 
he  would.^ — ^He  will  find  it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  in- 
junction, "  Resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on 
thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.^  Yet  he  is  not  apt 
to  be  a  cool  aggressor ;  for,  while  jealous  of  his  own  rights,  he 
is  thoroughly  honest,  and  not  less  scrupulous  in  respecting  the 
riffhts  of  others.  He  will,  indeed,  find  in  his  strong  sentiment 
OT  Conscientiousness  a  very  efficient  check  upon  his  animal  pro- 
pensities ;  and  as  he  has  likewise  a  large  development  of  Secre- 
tiveness.  Benevolence,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  and  his  edu- 
cation is  stated  to  have  been  good,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
refined  society,  he  is  able  to  repress  the  more  disagreeable  mani- 
festations of  his  propensities.  Still,  however,  this  will  not  be 
accomplished  without  an  eflbrt. 

There  is  a  decided  talent  for  construction,  and  he  could  dis- 
play considerable  ingenuity  and  manual  dexterity  in  the  prose- 
cution of  it  This,  nowever,  depends  much  on  the  training  he 
has  received.  It  is  impossible  to  predicate  in  what  direction  his 
Constructiveness  is  employed ;  but  I  am  apt  to  imagine  that, 
although  capable  of  learning  to  draw,  he  will  not  be  peculiarly 
successful  as  a  oolourist,  and  that  he  has  no  decided  genius  for 
engineering  and  dynamics.  He  is  deficient  in  the  power  of 
discriminating  nicely  and  judging  of  the  harmonies  of  ooburs ; 
is  rather  disorderly  and  unsystematic  in  his  habits ;  and  has  no 
distinguished  talent  for  the  mathematics,  particularly  arithmetic 
and  algebra.  His  reflective  intellect  is  excellent ;  but,  being 
ignorant  of  his  temperament,  I  cannot  speak  as  to  its  activity. 
Presuming  that  his  constitution  is  active  in  an  ordinary  and  to- 
lerable degree,  I  infer  a  very  respectable  share  of  acute  judg- 
ment and  logical  power.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  dry  humour, 
and  is  sometimes  severe  in  his  jokes.  He  penetrates,  with  great 
shrewdness,  into  the  motives  and  f(0elings  of  others,  and  would 
find  in  Phrenology  an  interesting  explanation  of  the  apparent 
anomalies  of  his  own  mind. 

A  great  command  of  language,  and  quick  verbal  memory, 
are  not  among  his  characteristics.  He  is  fond  of  taking  the  aid 
of  analogy  in  nis  reasonings,  and  is  able  to  conduct  an  argument 
in  a  relevant,  forcible,  and  connected  manner.  He  has  very  con- 
siderable powers  of  narrative  and  illustration,  and,  if  an  author, 
is  likely  to  make  frequent  use  of  figurative  language.  A 
shrewd  reasoner,  he  is  a  still  better  describer.  His  musical 
powers  appear  to  be  above  an  average,  and  he  is  probably  fond 
of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful.  Does  not  a  full  military  band, 
followed  by  the  regiment,  excite  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  in 
his  mind  P 
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I  have  thus  delineated  the  character  of  this  gentleman  at 
some  length,  and  perhaps  with  greater  minuteness  than  was 
authorized  by  the  cast  alone,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  individual  is  placed.  You  will  recol- 
lect also  that  I  am  only  a  tyro  in  practical  Phrenology,  and  that 
my  errors  cannot  fairly  be  made  to  bring  discredit  on  the  science 
which  I  am  studying  and  attempting  to  practise.  Still  I  am 
not  prepared  to  learn  that  there  is  a  very  material  divergence 
from  truth  in  what  is  above  anticipated,  with  respect  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  your  friend. 

Before  sending  the  cast  to  Mr  Simpson,  I  had  committed 
my  views  to  paper,  and  he  drew  up  his  remarks  in  total  igno- 
rance of  what  had  occurred  to  me.  On  comparing  notes,  we 
found  that  very  nearly  the  same  conclusions  had  been  arrived 
at,  as  you  will  perceive  on  reading  both  papers.  They  were 
only  slightly  modified  (and  more  on  his  side  than  on  mine) 
after  our  conference. 

I  shall  expect  to  receive,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days,  a 
full  description  of  the  gentleman^s  actual  character. 

The  head  is  not  at  all  symmetrical.  What  is  the  effect  of 
this? 

Is  the  gentleman  addicted,  or  the  reverse,  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  ?  Or  is  he  indifferent  ? — I  am,  &c. 

Rob.  Cox. 


2.  Mr  Simpson* a  Inference* 

This  individual  will  manifest  as  much  power  of  cJiaracier  as 
the  large-headed  uneducated  man,  whose  cast  was  formerly  un- 
der discussion ;  but  what  a  difference  in  respectability  !  There 
is  as  large  an  animal  endowment  here  as  there ;  but  how  diffe* 
rently  controlled  !  The  flesh  is  strong,  but  the  spirit  is  strong- 
er,  and  will  keep  the  flesh*  a  poweruil  servant,  but  yet  a  ser- 
vant. The  individual  is  amative,  but  his  conduct  will  oe  decent 
and  delicate.  He  is  passionate  and  irascible,  but  this  will  not  al- 
ways externally  appear.  He  is  combative  and  disputatious,  but 
even  that  tendency  he  can  regulate,  and  he  will  shew  courage, 
activity,  energy,  and  enterprise. 

He  delights  in  praise,  and  is  ambitious  of  distinction,  but  his 
estimate  of  his  own  powers  and  merits  is  so  high  that  he  will 
scorn  the  bad  taste  and  deficient  judgment  of  those  who  re- 
fuse their  tribute  of  approbation.  His  firmness  is  not  to  be 
shaken,  and  would  give  him  great  fortitude  under  trial.  Yield- 
ing is  a  grand  moral  impossibility  in  a  good  cause,  and  victon/, 
even  in  a  more  doubtful  one,  is  quite  essential  to  his  comfort. 
He  is  just  and  truthful,  and  pays  his  debts.    The  only  occasion 
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where  his  candour  may  be  in  danger  is  in  rivalry.  **  Aut  Caesar 
aut  nuUus^  is  his  motto,  and  his  charity  is  in  risk  towards  his 
formidable  opponents.  He  is  kind  and  generous  in  his  senti 
ments,  though  more  charitable  with  his  exertions  than  his  mo- 
ney. Tliis  he  likes  to  accumulate ;  but  his  passions  may  have 
made  inroads  on  his  means.  He  likes  to  be  shewily  hospitable. 
He  will  not  be  outdone  in  a  puJbiic  subscription.  He  is  probably 
popular  and  liked.  If  he  ever  gives  offence,  it  is  with  his 
•Self-esteem  piquing  that  of  others,  for  he  is  apt  to  despise  ad- 
verse opinions  and  judgments.  He  may,  when  off  his  guard, 
argue  insolently  and  dogmatically ;  and,  as  he  probably  waxes 
vehement,  and  gets  loud  and  harsh  in  voice,  he  becomes,  as  was 
said  of  Samuel  Johnson,  **  a  tremendous  adversary.^  Never- 
theless he  is  much  respected,  and  has  much  weight  in  the  circle 
in  Vhich  he  moves,  and  is  a  frequent  referee  in  disputes.  In 
him  the  domestic  group  of  affections  are  very  powerful ;  as  lover, 
husband,  father,  friend,  he  can  have  few  equals.  As  a  father 
he  is  a  perfect  nursery-maid ;  and,  if  he  has  not  children  of  his 
own,  he  must  borrow  those  of  others  to  pour  out  his  affections 
upon.  Children  will  come  to  him  by  instmct.  He  is  secretive, 
and  probably  cautious  and  reserved,  with  much  of  savtArfaire 
and  tact  about  him  He  will  not  rashly  enter  into  speculations, 
and  never  into  gambling  ones.  He  has  not  bright  future  views, 
and  is  often  subject  to  fits  of  despondency. 

His  intellect  is  far  above  average.  It  is  better  in  the  reflect- 
ing than  the  knowing  region.  He  would  not  top  his  class  .at 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  would  twiH  it  at  arithmetic.  At  history, 
and  all  the  objects  of  eventuality,  he  would  make  a  better  figure. 
His  talents  would  have  a  later  development  than  school,  and 
belles  lettres,  metaphysics,  political  economy,  legislation,  and 
speculation  on  human  affairs  in  general,  would  be  the  pur- 
suits in  which  he  would  be  declared  an  able  man.  He  has  the 
talent  for  them ;  I  do  not  say  which  he  has  followed.  He  did 
not  shine  in  the  dettdls  of  science  and  experimental  philosophy, 
and  had  no  great  relish  for  mathematics,  especially  algebra. 
His  compositions  will  exhibit  sound  thinking ;  and  although  he 
can  reason  Jogically  from  necessary  consequence,  he  prefers  the 
reasoning  of  comparison,  analogy,  and  illustration.  His  illus- 
trations will  b%  drawn  from  things  that  happen^  more  than  from 
things  that  are;  from  history  more  than  from  scientific  stores  of 
knowledge.  Of  these  last  he  will  be  impatient,  and  will  be  eager 
to  ascend  into  generalization.  He  loves  the  sublime  as  well  as 
the  beautiful;  and  his  style,  although  scarcely  very  fluent,  will 
be  ornate,  and  poetical,  and  eloquent.  He  is  a  readier  writer 
than  extemporaneous  debater.  He  is  not  a  musician,  nor  engi- 
neer, nor  draughtsman,  nor  calculator,  although  he  is  an  expert 
constructor,  and  maker  with  his  hands.     He  is  witty  and  loves 

o2 
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the  ludicrous,  and  often  sets  the  table  in  a  roar  with  well-told 
Stories,  and  even  with  original  unexpected  resemblances.  He  is 
not  a  punster,  and  despises  the  accomplishment.  His  wit  is 
often  caustic  and  satirical,  especially  ironical ;  and  his  humour  i 
is  dry  and  grave.  He  has  some  Uncle  Adamism  about  him ;  . 
he  delights  to  make  those  about  him  happy,  but  they  must  all 
be  happy  in  the  way  he  dictates.  He  cannot  match  nice  shades 
of  colour.  On  the  whole,  he  is  a  person  who  will  take  the  lead, 
and  the  lead  will  be  given  to  him.  He  could  manage  the  com-* 
binations  of  a  large  and  complicated  establishment.  But  for 
some  minor  defects,  such  as  want  of  order,  he  could  have  com- 
manded  a  large  army ;  and,  often  in  his  youth,  when  he  read 
Casar  de  BeUo  GalUco^  this  was  his  ambitious  dream.     He  is 

Srobably  slovenly  in  his  personal  arrangements ;  and  I  should 
ke  to  know  if  he  is  not  unpunctual  to  appointments,  not  only 
from  want  of  arrangement,  but  from  a  weak  perception  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  so  as  not  to  know  when  to  look  his  watch.  Some 
persons  can  tell  the  hour  before  taking  out  their  watches ;  he 
cannot  do  this.  He  is  a  woeful  bad  dancer,  and  could  never  be 
brought  to  make  a  bow  approaching  to  respectfulness,  not  to 
say  grace.  He  is  kinder  m  his  manner  than  polite.  Indeed, 
wherever  he  goes,  were  kings  and  dukes  present,  he  would  be 
easy  and  familiar,  J*  S. 


8.  Letter  from  Mr.  B         to  Mr  Cox, 

% 

My  Dear  Sxe,  13tt  Marek  1833. 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  and  Mr  Simpson  for  the 
trouble  you  have  been  at  with  the'cast  which  I  took  the  liberty 
of  forwarding  to  you.  You,  I  dare  say,  will  be  surprised  when 
I  tell  you  that  it  was  taken  from  my  own  head  *.  So  far  as  I 
know  my  character,  the  phrenological  analyses  are  most  admir- 
able. Indeed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  surprisingly 
correct,  and  fill  me  with  astonishment  at  their  strict  accordance 
with  nature.  My  friends  also  bear  the  fullest  testimony  to  their 
extraordinary  accuracy.  The  only  points  on  which  I  think  you 
have  both  erred,  are  m  indicating  the  feeling  of  Amativeness  as 

*  It  seems  necessary  to  remark,  that  neither  Mr  Simpson  nor  Mr  Cox 
had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  personal  characler  of  Mr  B  >  .  The 
former  had  never  even  seen  him,  and  the  other  had  merely  accompanied  him 
and  another  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Phrenological  Society,  where  nothing  was  said  or  done  to  indicate,  in  any  de- 
gree whatever,  the j>eculiari ties  of  Mr  B  Nor  had  either  phrenologist  the 
most  distant  suspicion,  when  the  inferences  were  drawn,  that  the  cast  repre- 
sented the  head  of  Mr  B  himself.  The  temperament  of  that  gentleman, 
it  may  be  here  stated,  is  nervous-bilious. 
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very  powerful,  and  in  representing  me  as  disputatious.  I  am 
rather  surprised  at  the  first  mistake;  for  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  development  of  Amativeness  upon  the  cast  is  only  moderate. 
I  always  considered  this  to  be  the  case ;  and  if  you  will  look 
again  you  will  find  it  is  not  so  large  as  you  have  represented. 
Philoprogenitiveness  being  very  lar^,  and  coming  very  low 
down,  has,  I  suspect,  led  you  into  this  error.  Independently  of 
this,  the  muscles  at  the  oack  of  my  neck  are  very  large  and 
strong,  and  might  thus  mislead  you  oy  giving  an  appearance  of 
unusual  thickness.  The  feeling  of  Amativeness  is  certainly  not 
more  than  moderate,  certainly  not  at  all  excessive  or  trouble- 
some. 

The  feeling  of  Combativeness  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  exceeding- 
ly active,  but  it  does  not  manifest  itself  in  (Usputation.  I  can- 
not, without  a  strong  effort,  keep  my  temper  in  argument,  and, 
therefore,  hate  arguing.  Independently  of  this,  I  am  apt  to 
dislike  those  who  contradict  or  differ  in  opinion  from  me ;  and, 
to  avoid  indulging  in  this  feeling  of  dislike,  I  make'  a  point  of 
giving  them  little  or  no  opportunity  of  differing.  With  regard 
to  my  combative  propensities  in  other  matters,  I  could,  if  I  were 
disposed,  say  enough ;  suflSoe  it  that  I  am  immoderately  fond  of 
seeing  fights,  of  ^uuring,  and  of  perusing  accounts  of  battles  in 
the  prize-ring.  In  fact,  if  I  had  not  been  well  brought  up,  and 
possessed  strong  controlling  faculties,  as  well  as  some  prudence, 
there  is  no  saying  to  what  lengths  the  activity  of  the  pugnacious 
faculty  might  have  led.  ' 

Secretiveness  ought  tobe  very  largely  developed,  for  few  men 
with  such  strong  passions  to  struggle  against  are  more  in  the 
daily  habit  of  controlling  them  :  and  I  often  take  some  credit 
for  keraing,  by  its  means,  these  passions  under  due  restraint. 

Mr  Simpson  says,  that  the  person  writes  with  more  ease  than 
he  speaks.  This  is  a  very  shrewd  remark,  and  singularly  cor- 
rect No  man  writes  with  more  ease,  or  speaks  with  less,  than 
I  do.  You  and  Mr  Simpson  differ  with  regard  to  drawing :  he 
says  I  am  not  a  draughtsman.  Your  view  is  the  more  correct. 
I  am  not  only  capable  of  learning  to  draw,  but  I  can  do  so 
very  well.  Colouring,  however,  I  never  cared  about,  nor  do 
I  blelieve  I  could  ever  excel  in  it.  Mr  S.  says  I  cannot  match 
colours.  I  cannot  speak  on  this  point,  as  I  do  not  very  clearly 
understand  his  meaning.  If  he  means  that  I  cannot  accurately 
distinguish  one  shade  of  colour  from  another,  I  apprehend  he  is 
inaccurate ;  but  1  cannot  speak  decidedly,  having  never  paid 
attention  to  the  subject.  If,  however,  he  means  that  I  cannot 
harmoniously  arrange  Tx>lours,  I  suspect  he  is  right.  I  used  to 
be  remarked  ibr  the  unskilful  way  in  which  I  selected  the  colours 
of  different  parts  of  my  dress ;  and,  two  years  ago,  a  friend  of 
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mine,  a  portrait-painter,  stopped  me  in  the  street,  and  ad- 
vised me  to  pay  more  attention  to  this  point>  as  there  was  an 
absurd  want  of  harmony  in  the  colour  of  coat,  vest,  trowsers, 
stockings,  and  neckcloth.  He  advised  me  what  colours  I  ou^ht 
to  wear,  and  I  have  followed  his  advice,  and  am  now  something 
like  other  people.  There  must  surely  have  been  some  defect 
or  other,  when  people  were  taking  notice  of  it  so  pcnntedly. 
Beades  this,  I  care  nothing  about  flowers.  Their  splendid 
hues  do  not  strike  me  with  any  particular  pleasure ;  and  if  I 
had  a  garden,  I  should  not  trouble  myself  with  having  a  single 
flower  m  it 

Mr  Simpson  says  I  am  a  bad  dancer.  There  never  was  a 
worse  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  I  never,  in  fact,  could  learn 
dancing,  and  have  a  natural  dislike  to  it.  But  upon  what  data 
does  he  predicate  this,  seeing  that  Tune  is  rather  full  f  More- 
over,  upon  what  data  does  he  infer  want  of  elegance  of  manners, 
seeing  that  Imitation  and  Ideality  are  both  rather  large  ?  The 
inference  is  perfectly  just,  but  I  can  see  no  grounds  for  it  in  the 
estimate  of  the  development.  At  making  a  bow,  and  other 
little  conventional  matters  of  politeness,  no  man 'could  well  be 
worse.  I  would  make  a  shocking  lord-in-waitin^  to  his  Majes* 
ty ;  and  as  for  a  master  of  ceremonies  to  a  baU,  the  very  idea 
would  throw  Beau  Nash  into  convulnons. 

You  sa^  the  religious  feelings  of  the  individual  are  not  strong, 
and  yet  give  him  good  Veneration.  Your  assertion  is  perfectFj^ 
just,  but  upon  what  do  you  ground  it  ?  According  to  the  esti* 
mate,  he  ought  to  be  religious,  which  he  most  certainly  is  not. 

How  do  you  reconcile  his  **  Language  fulP  with  the  defident 
command  of  words,  which  you  rightly  say  is  one  of  his  charac- 
teristics  ?  Your  inferences  are  in  themselves  correct — strikinglv 
so— but  they  appear  to  me  as  being  sometimes  inconsequential, 
and  not  deducea  from  what  I  would  suppose  the  data. 

Locality,  vou  say,  is  "  rather  large.""  I  suspect  you  are  mis- 
taken in  takmg  this  development.  Locality  I  take  to  be  mode- 
rate, or  rather  small,  in  the  cast ;  but  of  course  you  are  a  better 
judge  than  I.  I  wish  you  would  look  again,  and  satisfy  your- 
self. I  always  considered  the  development  as  moderate.  In 
one  point  of  view.  Locality  with  me  is  weak,  in  another  strong. 
1  am  a  very  bad  hand  at  finding  out  places,  and  yet  particularly 
fond  of  travelling.     How  do  you  reconcile  these  difierences  ? 

I  am  a  shocking  arithmetician  ;  a  worse  does  not  exist.  I 
never  could  learn  the  multiplication-table,  and  have  really  no 
talent  whatever  for  calculation.  Mathematics  I  once  attempted, 
but  gave  up  the  science  in  disgust,  long  before  arriving  at  the 
pons  asinorum.  And  yet  you  say  Number  is JiUl.  How  is 
this.? 
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Mr  Simpson  is  very  acute  when  he  says,  that  I  would  not  top 
my  class  at  Greek  and  Latin.  I  was  uniformly  doU,  and  was  a 
most  wretched  scholar.  Indeed,  in  every  school  (except  draw- 
in^),  I  was  considered  extremely  stupid,  whether  in  the  classics^ 
anthmetic,  French,  or  geography.  He  is  also  very  accurate 
indeed,  when  he  alleges  that  my  mind  would  not  be  thorough- 
ly developed  till  later  than  school.  I  never  was  good  at  any 
thing  till  I  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  I  b^ame  a  tre- 
mendously hard-working  student  in  — — — —  and  general  litera- 
ture, two  subjects  which  I  Uked,  and  which  I  pursued  with  an 
intensity  which  I  ma^  safely  say  was  never  surpassed.  In  fact, 
I  could  do  nothing  till  I  became  my  own  master.  The  tram- 
mels of  school  education  were  most  insufferable,  and  I  look  back 
to  the  floggings,  wranglings,  fightings,  and  heart-burnings  of 
my  school-boy  days  with  the  greatest  loathing.  Whenever  the 
tension  of  scholastic  bondage  was  removed,  and  I  was  left  to  do 
as  I  liked,  I  felt  quite  aQOther  being,  and  acquired  the  know- 
ledge I  was  partial  to  with  readiness  and  zeal.  No  boy  at 
school  was  ever  more  flogged  than  I.  My  teachers  I  abhorred 
as  insufierable  tyrants ;  and,  when  1  became  a  little  older,  was 
quite  ungovernable,  and  constantly  mutinying  and  forming  con« 
spiracies  against  them.  Flogging,  however,  never  did  me  any 
good,  but  rendered  me  much  worse.  Those  only  who  treated 
me  leniently  could  make  any  thing  of  so  rebellious  a  subject. 

I  should  like  to  know  Mr  Simpson's  data  for  inferring  bad 
scholarship,  and  late  mental  development ;  also  his  reasons  for 
inferring  that  I  desjnse  punning.  This  paltry  accomplishment 
I  have  the  most  utter  contempt  for,  but  I  cannot  see  how  he  in- 
fers  such  antipathy. 

With  regard  to  deficient  Order,  he  is  also  right.  Want  of 
arrangement  in  others  never  annoys  me,  unless  when  it  produces 
inconvenience.  For  order  in  the  abstract  I  have  no  penchant 
whatever,  and  rather  feel  it  an  annoyance  than  a  pleasure.  I 
am  constantly  mislayine  pen-knives,  umbrellas,  &c.  and  since 
the  first  of  November,  have  lost  not  fewer  than  eight  pairs  of 
gloves. 

He  mentions  also  a  want  of  punctuality  to  appointments,  ow- 
ing to  a  deficient  perception  of  the  lapse  of  time.  This  is  ano- 
ther staggerer,  for  I  have  certainly  an  imperfect  perception  of 
time,  and  yet  you  admit  Time  to  be  rather  full.  Appointments 
I  never  on  any  occasion  wilfully  break,  as  I  consider  the  thing 
dishonest ;  but  I  sometimes,  or  rather  frequently,  do  so  from 
forgetting  them,  or  from  forming  a  wrong  estimate  of  time.  I 
can  make  nothing  of  time,  unless  I  have  my  watch.  I  have 
seen  me,  while  it  was  at  the  mending,  mistake  three  o'clock  f.  m. 
for  noon,  and  vice  versa. 
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With  r^ard  to  iny  love  of  the  ludicrouB,  and  turn  for  irony 
and  grave  humour,  I  shall  say  nothing  myself,  but  leave  others 
to  form  an  opinion.  I  believe  no  roan  loves  the  ridiculous  more 
than  I  do ;  the  passion  for  it  is  most  active,  but  whether  such 
humour  as  I  have  be  genuine,  is  of  course  another  question. 
Nothing  gives  roe  so  much  delidit  as  to  get  into  the  oopnpany 
of  a  self-sufficient  blockhead,  and  bestow  upon  him  the  most  ful- 
some and  nauseous  flattery.  Stupid  people,  unless  when  dcing 
business  with  them,  never  annoy  me.  I  am  rather  partial  to 
their  sodety.  They  must,  however,  be  immoderately  stupid  to 
suit  my  taste. 

I  suspect  I  have  no  talent  for  music;  but  few  people  are 
fonder  of  it  I  do  not  care  for  Scotch  airs,  or  pathetic  pieces, 
at  least  not  pardcularly ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  martial  music, 
and  the  bold  wild  strams  of  Weber,  make  a  most  powerful  im- 
pression on  my  mind.     Sacred  music  I  cara  little  aoout 

I  must  mention  one  curious  fact.  I  have  a  most  singular 
tendency  to  compare  one  thing  with  another.  For  iustatioe,  if 
I  hear  the  piano  played,  every  sound  seems  to  resemble  a  parti« 
cular  colour ;  ana  so  uniform  is  this,  that  I  could  almost  make 
a  gamut  of  colours.  Some  notes  are  yellow,  others  green, 
others  blue,  and  so  forth.  Words  also  are  assodated  m  my 
mind  with  shapes,  and  shapes  with  words ;  a  horse^s  mouth,  for 
instance,  I  always  associate  with  the  word  smeer.  As  instiuices 
of  the  similitude  with  words  and  forms,  take  the  following  ex- 
amples: 

Combe  reflembles 

Cor  resembles  NAAyi 

Simp9m  resembles        P^^^l 

This  is  certainly  a  very  odd  peculiarity,  and  I  know  not  how 
to  account  for  it,  unless  it  be  from  a  strange  activity  in  the  fa- 
culty of  Comparison.  It  has  existed  since  ever  I  recollect,  and 
has  puzzled  myself  as,  I  believe,  it  will  do  every  other  person. 
In  writing  ancl  reasoning,  I  feel  at  once  that  Comparison  is  the 
strongest  faculty  I  have,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  person  makes 
a  greater  use  of  simUes  and  iUustrations.  This  was  observed 
by  others  long  before  it  occurred  to  myself.  Indeed  it  never 
struck  me  till  I  was  told  it. 

You  inquire  about  my  addiction  or  non-addiction  to  the  plea- 
sures  of  the  table.     I  am  not  at  all  given  to  this,  and  am  mo- 
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derate  and  temperate  in  the  matter  of  eating—- more  so  than 
most  men, — but,  somehow,  what  I  do  eat,  must  be  cooked  with 
peculiar  care,  or  I  cannot  taste  it.  I  mention  this,  as  it  is  rather 
a  strong  point  in  my  character.  It  is  the  only  thing  I  am  fini- 
cal in,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it.  With  regard  to  drinking  I 
am  also  moderate,  although  there  are  few  men  who  are  so  little 
affected  by  excess.  I  impute  this  to  the  great  self>command 
which  I  possess,  as  well  as  to  good  bodily  stamina.  These  trifles 
I  would  not  mention,  unless  you  had  drawn  my  attention  to 
them. 

The  head,  as  you  observe,  is  not  at  all  symmetrical,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  has  any  effect,  one  way  or  another. 

You  mention -the  moderate  development  of  Hope,  and  justly 
remark  upon  the  tendency  of  the  individual  to  occasional  low 
spirits,  and  the  likelihood  of  his  being  not  apt  to  paint  futurity 
in  gay  colours.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than,  both  state- 
ments. 1  am  often  causelessly  flat,  and  never  view  the  future 
with  complacency.  Indeed,  so  little  do  I  expect  any  thing  to 
turn  out  well,  tfiat  I  never  was  disappointed  all  my  li&,  and  am 
constantly  meeting  with  agreeable  surprises,  at  events  turning 
out  far  better  than  I  anticipated. 

Mr  Simpson  is  wrong  when  he  talks  of  my  love  of  ostentation 
and  show.  I  do  not  possess  this  quality  at  all ;  on  the  contrary, 
1  despise  it,  and  would  despise  myself  were  I  to  indulge  in  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  This  is  one  or  the  few  points  where  his  esti- 
mate is  at  fault. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  desire  to  accumulate  pro- 
perty or  not.  I  believe  I  am  reckoned  rather  liberal  in  money 
matters — ^more  so  than  I  think  I  deserve  to  be.  I  am,  how- 
ever, fond  of  accumulating  books,  and  extremely  unfond  of  lend- 
ing them. 

To  what  organ,  or  combination  of  organs,  do  you  refer  the 
fondness  of  ascending  heights,  and  the  capability  of  standing 
upon  them  without  getting  giddy  ?  This  feeling  is  exceedingly 
strong  in  me.  I  can  go  almost  to  any  elevation,  and  even  walk 
across  the  ridge  of  a  Jiigh  house  without  difficulty.  When 
I  readed  in  the  Normandy  I  used  to  sit  with  my  legs  hang- 
ing over  predpices  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  and 
read  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  watch  the  sea  boiling  in  the 
caverns  below.  The  faculty  of  doing  this  is  very  perfect,  and, 
with  a  little  practice,  I  think,  no  man  could  excel  me.  As  it  is, 
I  can  do  so  as  well  as  any  mason  or  slater  I  ever  saw. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  my  verbal  memory  is  not  particularly  good, 
but  that  I  have  a  very  powerful  recollection  of  events,  whether 
such  as  I  read,  or  such  as  pass  under  my  own  observation. 

I  may  also  mention,  that  I  am  terribly  bad  at  all  games  re- 
quiring calculation.     Cards,  draughts,  &c.  puzzle  me  exceed- 
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ingly.  I  believe  I  could  as  soon  fly  in  the  air  as  become  a  third 
rate  chess-player.  Indeed,  I  hate  all  games  whatever  except 
the  more  athletic  sort,  such  as  quoits,  single-stick,  fencing,  spar- 
ring, and  so  forth,  in  the  whole  of  which  I  think  I  would  be 
capable  of  excelling,  were  I  to  practise  them. 

I  am  not  the  least  speculative— quite  the  reverse.  *  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  strictest  doctrine  of  Toryism,  but  fear  much 
that  I  am  a  recreant  from  the  old  faith.  Somehow  I  always 
side  with  the  opposition  in  Parliament,  whatever  that  may  be. 
This  is  absurd,  but  I  cannot  help  it. 

.  I  have  thus  gone  over  the  principal  parts  of  your  and  Mr  Simp- 
son^s  analyses,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  a  vain-glorious 
egotist  in  thus  speaking  so  much  of  myself.  I  have  done  so 
honestly,  at  least ;  and  if  in  any  part  I  am  wrong,  perhaps  my 
self-love  may  have  misled  me,  and  made  me  deny  the  truth 
of  some  of  your  statements,  which,  for  all  that,  may  be  true 
enough. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  both  of  you  for  the  great  trouble  you  must 
have  been  at.  I  shall  not  again  ask  you  to  do  any  thing  of  the 
kind ;  but  should  I  meet  with  any  remarkable*  heads,  I  shall 
try  and  get  casts  of  them,  which  I  shall  send  to  you  along  with 
sketches  of  their  characters.  Your  estimates  of  the  heads  which 
I  have  already  sent,  without  giving  you  any  cue  of  their  owners^ 
talents  or  dispositions,  I  look  upon  as  very  valuable,  and  as  in- 
controvertible evidences  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology.    I  am,  &c. 

4.  Letter  from  Mr  Cox  to  Mr  B. . 


My  Dear  Sir,  Edinburgh,  \9th  March  1833. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  find  that  Mr  Simpson  and  I  had 
described  your  character  with  so  much  accuracy,  especially  as 
we  were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  temperament,  health,  and 
circumstances  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  were  considerably 
liable  to  error.  I  now  write  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  affbrd- 
ing  the  explanations  you  desire  as  to  the  data  from  which  some 
of  the  inferences  were  drawn,  and  of  requesting  information  on 
various  points  not  hitherto  adverted  to. 

In  stating  development,  the  following  scale  is  used,  to  indi- 
cate more  exactly  than  could  be  done  by  mere  words  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  different  organs. 

1*  6*  Small*  11.  16.  Bather  large. 

2.  Idiocy.  7-  12.  Rather  fuU.      17. 

3.  8.  Rather  smalL       13.  la  Large. 

4.  Very  small.       9.  14.  Full.  19. 

5.  10.  Moderate.  15.  20.  Very  large. 

The  figure  12,  therefore,  annexed  to  the  name  of  an  organ, 
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signifies  that  it  is  rather  full,  and  *^  19^  j^eans  that  it  is  be* 
tween  large  and  very  large.     Character  is  judged  of  by  com- 
paring the  size  of  every  individual  organ  with  the  size  of  every 
other  individual  organ  in  the  same  head.     When  one  organ  is 
stated  as  ^^  rather  full,  12,^  and  another  as  *^  enormous,  22,^  the 
distance  between  the  two  points  in  the  scale  shews  that  one  of  the 
organs  is,  relatively  to  the  other,  very  large.     The  lowest  de- 
partment of  the  scale,  viz.  from  I  to  6,  is  seldom  applied  to 
European  brains,  being  reserved  almost  exclusively  **  for  the 
accommodation  of  strangers,^  such  as  the  Caribs  and  New  Hol- 
landers.    Not  being  aware  of  this^  you  were  naturally  puzzled 
on  finding  deficient  arithmetical  talent  put  in  combination  with 
*^  Number  rather  full,  IS,""  (not  **  full,""  as  you  say).     The  size 
of  many  of  your  leading  organs  is  indicated  by  numbers  so 
high  in  the  scale  as  16,  17,  18,  20,  and  in  one  ease  even  22;  so 
that  an  organ  stated  at  12,  is  in  comparison  with  these  de- 
ficient.    I  may  notice,  that,  in  my  first  draft  of  the  develop* 
ment.  Number  is  set  down  as  *'  rattier  small,  8,^  but  it  was  subse- 
quently altered  to  12,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  judging  of 
this  organ,  especially  in  a  cast,  and  because,  though  I  was  cer- 
tain that  its  size  was  very  moderate,  I  thought  it  prudent,  in 
this  case,  not  to  go  to  extremes.     RtUher  smaUj  I  am  now  con- 
vinced, is  the  proper  term ;  and  you  will  see  at  once  what  a 
leap  there  is  from  8  to  22  in  the  scale — ^which  being  interpreted 
signifies  that  your  combative  propensity  (22)  is  vastly  more  en- 
ergetic than  your  arithmetical  talent,  taking  the  latter  at  8,  or 
even  12. 

On  looking  again  very  carefully  at  the  cast,  T  cannot  bring 
myself  to  think  tnat  Amativeness  is  moderate.     The  size  of  the 
cerebellum  is  judged  of  by  the  distance  between  the  mastoid  pro- 
cesses, and  by  the  length  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  neck  along 
the  ridge  in  which  the  muscles  are  inserted,  by  way  of  the  spi- 
nous process,  from  one  mastoid  to  the  other.     Now,  in  your 
head,  unless  the  muscles  be  extremely  thick,  the  mastoids  are 
at  a  great  distance,  and  the  spinous  process  of  the  occipital  bone 
seems  to  be  considerably  farther  back  than  the  other  two  pro- 
cesses.     The  lateral  and  longitudinal  dimensions  of  the  cere- 
bellum are  therefore  great ;  but  there  is  yet  another  measure- 
ment which  must  be  attended  to,  viz.  the  depth  of  the  organ, 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  I  confess,  is  not  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  and  breadth.     The  skull  of  Raphael  the 
painter  droops  in  this  quarter,  exhibiting  a  very  protuberant 
tMise  of  the  occiput ;  and,  during  life,  his  neck  would  be  more 
rounded  and  full  than  it  is  with  you.     I  am  therefore  content  to 
reduce  your  cerebellum  from  **  very  large,  20,^  to  "  large,  18 
or  17 ;"  but  lower  I  cannot  go.    "  Moderate,  10,"  is  out  of  the 
question.     Mr  Simpson,  when  he  took  the  development,  called 
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it  17,  because  **  the  appearance  was  not  decidedly  that  of  large 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum  ;^  but,  on  discussing  the  matter  with 
him,  and  getting  him  to  measure  the  circumference,  he  came  up 
to  my  point,  ^.  We  did  not  sufficiently  advert  to  the  depth  ; 
»  but,  besides,  as  you  remark,  the  thickness  of  the  muscles  not 
being  shewn  by  the  cast,  we  had  not  the  means  of  avoiding  some 
degree  of  error. 

After  all,  however,  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  believe  that 
you  have  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  strength  of  this  feeling  in 
your  mind.  Its  activity^  perhaps,  is  moderate;  but,  de|)end 
upon  it,  the  propensity  is  there,  ready  to  blaze  whenever  circum- 
stances shall  stir  it  up.  You  know  that  hard  study,  or  indeed 
continued  exertion  of  any  sort,  bodily  or  mental,  is  the  most  effec- 
tual restraint  on  the  passion  of  love  that  has  yet  been  invented, 
and  that  idleness  is  peculiarly  favourable  tb  its  activity.  Ovid^s 
**  Remedia  Amoris,^  are  nothing  else  than  a  commentary  on  that' 
text.     He  says,  as  translated  by  an  indifferent  poet : 

*^  If  therefore  you  expect  to  find  redress. 
In  the  first  place,  take  leave  of  idleness. 
'Tis  this  that  kindled  first  jour  fond  desire, 
*Tis  this  brings  fuel  to  the  amorous  fire. 
Bar  idleness—you  ruin  Cupid's  game ; 
You  blunl  his  arrows,  and  you  quench  his  fiame. 
What  wine  to  plane-trees,  streams  to  poplars  prove, 
Marshes  to  reeds,  is  idleness  to  love : 
Mind  business,  if  your  passion  y ou*d  destroy ; 
Secure  is  he  who  can  himself  employ.** 

Now,  in  the^r*^  place,  you  have  various  faculties  as  power- 
ful as  Aroativeness,  all  soliciting  activity ;  secondly^  the  intel- 
lectual organs,  in  particular,  are  large  and  active,  and  you  have 
a  great  development  of  Firmness  and  Concentrativeness,  which 
wul  enable  you  to  keep  them  in  that  condition ;  and,  thirdly^ 
these  intellectual  organs  seem  to  have  been  kept  in  a  continued 
state  of  excitement  since  the  age  of  16,  at  which  time,  as  you 
say  in  your  letter,  "  I  became  a  tremendously  hard -worthing 

student  in  • and  general  literature,  two  subjects  which  I 

liked,  and  which  I  pursued  with  an  intensity  which  T  may  safe- 
ly say  was  never  surpassed.'"  "  Secure  is  he  who  can  himself 
employ,^  says  Ovid:  **  Secure  art  thou  who  Jtast  thyself  em- 
ployed," say  I.  Do  you  dislike  female  society  ^  I  hardly  think 
you  do ;  but  if  so,  for  what  reason  ?  Probably  because  other 
pursuits  may  engross  the  thoughts  which,  without  the  attraction 
of  those  pursuits,  would  have  been  devoted  to  the  ladies.  With 
a  moderate  Amativeness,  you  would  be  an  absolute  woman-hater, 
which  I  presume  is  not  tne  case. 

But,  moreover,  you  indulge  much  in  walking,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  muscular  exercise ;  and  such  exercise,  you  know,  is  luso 
in  some  degree  an  antidote  to  love.     Ovid  says,—- 
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''  Hunt,  if  the  flaming  pasmon  youM  remove ; 

Diana  wili  too  bard  for  Venus  prove 

Or  travel,  though  you  find  jour  fetters  strong  :.i- 
Set  out  betimes ;  the  journey  must  be  iong,**  &c.  &c. 

Finally  on  this  subject,  do  you  read  with  pleasure,  and  think 
natural,  tales,  romances,  and  novels,  in  which  love  makes  a  con- 
spicuous figure  ?  And  donH  you  think  that  your  large  Cautious- 
ness, small  Hope,  and  perhaps  your  large  Self-Esteem,  may 
have  contributed  to  the  keeping  down  of  the  activity  of  the 
cerebellum  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Combativeness.  This  propensity,  you 
say,  ^*  does  not  manifest  itself  in  disputation.^  My  words  were, 
*'  He  seems  to  have  a  strong  likwg  for  disputation  and  strife, 
and  to  be  excessively  fond  of  argument.^  It  is  very  obvious 
that  this  lUdng  (by  which  I  mean  natural  propensity)  is  abun- 
dantly strong,  and  that  it  is  only  by  a  strenuous  moral  effort 
that  you  are  able  to  prevent  the  manifestation  of  it.  Mr  Simp- 
son remarks  on  this  point,  '<  Mr  B>— —  is  disputatious,  although 
he  represses  disputation  prudentially.  Let  him  observe  the  diffi- 
culty he  experiences  in  repressing  the  impulse  to  contradict  an 
opinion  from  which  he  diners,  especially  when  confidently  stated 
by  another.  He  has  virtually  admitted  disputatiousness,  and 
described  it.^  The  fundamental  and  elementary  faculty  mani- 
fested by  the  organ  No.  5.  is  in  my  opinion  most  accurately  ex- 
Eressed  by  the  phrase,  **  Instinct  or  propensity  to  oppose,^  or 
riefly,  "  Opposiveness.'"  When  not  too  large,  it  opposes  ag- 
gression ;  when  exorbitant,  it  prompts  men  to  attack  others,  so 
as  to  raise  opposition  for  the  pure  delight  of  meeting  and  con- 
tending with  It.  Opposiveness  seems  to  me  a  better  term  than 
Combativeness^  inasmuch  as  it  applies  to  moral  as  well  as  to 
physical  contention,  without  the  use  of  so  violent  a  metaphor. 
Gall  named  the  faculty  "  Self-Defence ;  Defence  of  property  ;" 
but  this  appears  not  to  indicate  its  nature  so  clearly  and  accu- 
rately as  Opposiveness ;  for  the  latter  term  includes  every  species 
of  manifestation,  defensive  and  aggressive.  Opposition  is  the 
essence  of  every  form  of  activity  which  it  assumes.  You  will 
find  a  very  excellent  essay  on  this  faculty,  and  on  Destructive- 
ness  and  Secretiveness,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological 
Society. 

Secretiveness  is  at  19-  in  the  scale,  that  is,  almost  very 
large;  and  I  seem  to  have  hit  the  mark  in  predicating  that  yOu 
have  **  the  power  of  effectually  concealing  your  thoughts  and 
emotions,  and  are  even  able  to  assume  a  calm  exterior  at  the 
veiT  time  when  your  passions  are  raging  within.""  The  pleasure 
which  you  derive  from  roasting  self-sufficient  blockheads,  arises 
in  a  great  measure  from  Secretiveness.  In  the  first  volume  of 
the  Phrenological  Journal,  p.  18?,  the  following  passage  occurs : 
*^  The  observations  of  phrenologists  have  determined  that  this 
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power  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  humour,  or  that  talent  which 
enables  its  possessor  to  amuse  himself  quietly  and  covertly  with 
the  foibles  and  feelings  of  others.^  A  quotation  is  then  given 
from  Quentin  Durward,  wherein  Louis  XL  (whose  Secretive- 
ness  is  the  subject  of  discourse),  is  represented  as  putting  a 
worthy  cardinal  into  an  extremely  awkward  condition,  by  pre- 
tending to  be  desirous  of  speak'mg  gravely  with  him  on  affairs 
of  importance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  slyly  making  the  cardinal'^s 
horse  rear  and  prance,  and  become  so  unruly  that  no  conversa- 
tion was  possible.  ^^  Dunois,^  says  the  novelist,  *'  laughed  out- 
right ;  while  the  king,  who  had  a  private  mode  of  enjoying  his 
jest  inwardly,  without  laughing  aloud,  mildly  rebuked  his  mini- 
ster in  his  eager  passion  for  the  chase,  which  would  not  permit 
him  to  dedicate  a  few  moments  to  business.^  The  novelist  in- 
forms us  likewise,  that,  *^  like  all  astutious  persons,  Louis  was 
as  desirous  of  looking  into  the  hearts  of  others  as  of  concealing 
his  own." 

In  the  draft  of  my  inference,  the  following  clause  was  ori- 
ginally inserted ;  but  afterwards,  for  some  reason  which  I  have 
forgotten,  it  was  deleted  :  probably  it  might  have  stood  with- 
out inconvenience : — **  He  may  be  moderately  fond  of  the  drama, 
and  in  that  case  likes  in  an  especial  manner  tragedy  and  hw 
comedy, ^^  Is  it  so  ?  And  is  it  the  case  that  Fielding's  Joseph 
Andrews,  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,  Don  Quixote, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  Hudibras,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  tickling  to  your  imagination  ?  I  am  pretty 
confident  of  the  affirmative.  Blackwood's  famous  Chaldee  MS. 
must  also  tickle  you. 

Leaving  humour,  we  now  come  to  your  constructive  talents. 
Mr  Simpson  writes  that  he  ''  has  not  said  that  Mr  B  is 

not  a  draughtsman,  for  Imitation,  Form,  and  Constructiveness 
are  all  well  developed.  He  has  only  said  that  he  will  not  use 
colouring  in  drawing  *.  Matching  colours  is  only  one  way  of 
expressing  a  defect  in  the  perception  of  colouring.  Mr  B— 
sufficiently  proves  this  defect  in  his  remarks  upon  the  harmonies 
in  his  articles  of  dress."  My  own  expression  was,  "  he  is  defi- 
cient in  the  power  of  discriminating  nicely  and  judging  of  the 
harmonies  oi  colours  \"  and  this,  in  all  probability,  very  nearly 
approaches  the  truth.  The  ground  on  which  Mr  Simpson  pre- 
dicated bad  dancing  is  deficient  Time,  (see  paper  on  that  organ 
in  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.)  To  politeness  and 
bow-making,  a  large  Veneration  is  requisite :  in  the  present  case 
it  is  only,  rather  full ;  and  Self-Esteem  is  very  large. 

^^  Language  fulP  is  not  a  development  for  a  ready  command 
of  words.     This  organ  is  not  deficitnt  with  you,  else  how  could 

*  Mr  Simpson  is  here  mistaken:  he  did  say  that  Mr  B— .  was  no 
draughtsman,  but  the  inference  was  clearly  unwarranted. 
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you  write  so  easily  ?  Your  case,  and  that  of  one  of  the  indivi. 
duals  whose  casts  were  formerly  sent,  have  suggested  the  idea, 
that  Secretiveness  has  something  to  do  in  rendering  an  indivi- 
dual a  worse  speaker  than  writer. 

Locality  is  m  the  region  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  hence  we 
may  have  erred  in  calling  it  rather  large.  I  am  not  inclined, 
however,  to  admit  this  without  farther  investigation.  If  the 
sinus  be  tiot  unusually  great,  the  organ  is  certainly  not  deficient. 
Your  love  of  travelling  is  referable  chiefly  to  this  faculty  ;  and 
I  would  suggest,  as  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  which  you  expe- 
rience in  finding  places,  that  you  do  not  turn  your  attention  suf- 
ficiently to  the  subject,  but  allow  your  mind  to  be  occupied  at 
the  time  with  something  else.  How  little  knowledge  do  we  gain 
of  the  topography  of  a  district^  in  travelling  through  it  under  the 
guidance  of  another,  compared  with  what  we  learn  when  obliged 
to  exert  our  own  intellect  in  finding  the  way  !  Let  me  hear 
your  opinion  of  this  conjecture. 

Your  school  adventures  remind  me  of  Roderick  Random, 
whose  character  is,  in  some  respects,  like  your  own.  In  Mr 
Combed  Essays  on  Phrenology,  p.  317,  there  is  a  passage  which 
may  very  aptjy  be  quoted  with  reference  to  you  :  *^  If  a  child 
possess  from  nature  a  great  endowment  of  Self^steem  and  Firm^ 
ness,  he  will  be  naturally  self-willed  and  obstinate  in  his  dispo- 
sitions. Such  a  child  ought  never  to  be  punished  for  possessing 
these  feelings;  for,  as  they  are  part  of  himself,  they  will  appear 
to  him  natural  and  proper,  and  he  will  only  rebel  the  more,  the 
more  we  outrage  them  by  indulging  in  anger  against  him^ 
sdf.^  With  regard  to  your  progress  at  school,  Mr  Simpson 
remarks,  ^'  Indifferent  scholarship  at  school  is  inferred  from  In- 
dividuality and  Language,  although  not  deficient,  yet  being  only 
a  middling  endowment,  and  no  match  for  the  animal  desire  of 
idleness  and  freedom,  then  in  activity.  Late  development  of 
the  intellectual  powers  is  accounted  for  partly  on  the  same  an* 
tagonizing  propensities,  and  partly  on  the  later  maturity  of  the 

reflecting  powers,  on  which   Mr  B ^^s  character  for  intel-< 

lect  mainly  depends.^  You  may  see,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  p.  505,  the  case  of  a  youth'  (an  intimate 
friend  of  my  own),  who  resembled  you  in  this  particular.  His 
reflective  organs  are  much  larger  than  the  perceptive. 

As  for  your  contempt  of  punning,  this,  says  Mr  Simpson, 
<*  was  inferred  from  the  development  of  Language  not  being 
sufficient  to  furnish  rapidly  several  meanings  for  the  same  word, 
while  the  Wit  and  Comparison  will  furnish  resemblances  of  a 
higher  order  of  wit ;  and  the  large  brain  and  large  reflecting 
organs  will  vilipend  the  verbal  jinde  of  others.  The  conjecture 
was  ventured  on  ex.periment.'*  I  know  four  gentlemen  whose 
love  of  punning  is  strong.   The  whole  are  characterized  by  mode- 
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rate  general  size  of  head,  an  active  temperament,  large  Individu- 
ality and  Language,  and  rather  moderate  organs  of  the  reflective 
faculties. 

The  associations  which  you  mention  are  curious,  and  I  doubt 
not  have  some  connexion  with  your  large  organ  of  Comparison. 
The  association  of  ideas  with  colours  is  not  uncommon ;  cases 
are  mentioned  in  Number  xxxiv.  of  the  Phrenological  Journal 
p.  70.  There  is,  however,  in  your  case,  a  peculiarity  which  I 
shall  not  endeavour  to  account  lor. 

The  reason  why  I  ksked  whether  or  not  you  were  addicted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  was,  that,  in  examining  the  cast,  I 
was  struck  with  the  small  amount  of  brain  which  must  exist  be- 
tween Destructiveness  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  middle 
lobe  behind  and  below  Constructiven^s ; — ^in  other  words  the  or- 
gan of  Alimentiveness  must  be  deficient  in  its  longitudinal  di- 
mension. The  fact  as  to  the  strength  of  the  propensity  turns 
out  as  I  conjectured ;  but  having  made  very  few  observations 
on  this  organ,  I  was  unwilling  to  risk  an  inference. 

I  lately  examined  the  head  of  an  eminent  tragedian,  and 
found  the  organ  of  Hope  in  the  same  condition  as  yours.  On 
predicating  a  disppsitjon  to  entertain  gloomy  prospects,  I  was 
mformed  ttiat  he  never  had  brilliant  views  of  futurity,  that  he 
was  subject  to  blue  devils,  and  that  suicide  had  often  occurred 
to  his  mind  as  an  event  which  appeared  not  at  all  unnatural  or 
impossible  in  his  case,  though  he  bad  at  no  time  actuaUy  thought 

of  destroying  himself.    This  applies  exactly  to  L ,  and  with 

him  Hope  is  moderate.     With  what  feelings  do  you  look  upon 
suicide  ? 

On  the  love  of  ostentation  Mr  Simpson  remarks:  ^*  The  love 
of  ostentation  aiid  show  may  be  a  wrong  expression.  It  did 
not  mean  mere  empty  show.  So  large  a  Self-Esteem  and  Love 
of  Approbation  must  seek  their  natural  food  in  love  of  renown, 
ambition,  andascendancy.^ 

Your  fondness  for  high  and  dangerous  situations  I  conceive 
to  depend  mainly  on  Combativeness,  Concentrativeness,  and 
Firmness.  Comoativeness  likes  danger.  Is  your  power  of 
maintaining  equilibrium  great,  and  if  so,  have  you  the  con- 
sciousness that  this  power  results  from  your  ability  to  concen- 
trate and  direct  your  whole  faculties  to  the  act  of  keeping  a  just 
balance  ?  Concentrativeness  is  large  in  rope^ancers,  &c.  Are 
you  apt  to  fall  into  a  brown  study ;  and  have  you  the  power  of 
sustaining  continued  attention  towards  any  single  occupation  in 
which  you  choose  to  engage,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  extraneous 
thoughts  ?  I  presume  you  are  not  at  all  apt  to  fly  from  sub- 
ject to  subject,  but  have  a  tendency  to  go  str^ht  as  an  ar- 
row to  the  point  at  issue  ?  Have  you  strong  attachments  to 
places  ? 
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Do  you  prefer  the  stupendous,  the  horrific,  the  howling,  the 
gloomy,  the  awful,  the  dreary,  the  rugged  sublinie,  to  the  ele- 
gant and  graceful ; — wild  mountainous  scenery  to  rich  and  wood- 
ed landscape  ?  Does  a  storm  at  sea  excite  your  feelings  strong<- 
ly  ?  Are  you  fond  of  Marlin'^s  pictures? 

In  what  degree  are  you  furnished  with  the  power  of  recollect- 
ing dates  .'^  There  was  lately  a  discussion  at  the  Phrenological 
Society,  relative  to  the  faculties  on  which  this  power  depends, 
and  your  case  may  throw  some  light  on  the  matter,  which  is 
yet  in  obscurity.  « 

You  are  not  fond  of  games  of  chance :  neither  is  L :  Hope 

moderate  gives  him  the  idea  that  there  is  no  probability  of  winning. 

In  what  attitude  do  you  habitually  carry  your  head  and 
body  in  walking  P  Do  you  stand  straight  upright,  with  an  im-» 
moveable  sort  of  feeling,  as  if  your  person  were  in  some  de- 
^ee  held  up  by  a  rope  hooked  to  the  organ  of  Firmness,  and 
as  if  the  joints  of  the  neck  were  in  a  stifi'  condition  ?  You  in- 
cline neither  backwards  nor  forwards  ;  neither  do  you  wag  from 
side  to  side  ;  but  you  maintmn  in  all  circumstances  a  nearly  per- 
pendicular attitude  ?  Is  it  so?  I  did  not  observe  your  manner 
of  walking  when  you  were  in  Edinburgh. 

I  intend  to  read  the  papers  relating  to  the  present  experi- 
ment, including  this  letter  and  your  answer  to  it,  to  the  Phre- 
nological Society,  on  Thursday  evening.  Your  name  of  course 
will  not  be  publicly  mentioned,  without  your  permission,  though 
I  do  not  see  any  great  reason  why  it  should  be  suppressed.  I  am 
therefore  anxious  to  receive  an  answer  from  you  on  Thursday 
morning,  or  at  the  very  latest  by  the  mail  which  reaches  Edin^ 
burgh  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  so  that  it  also  may  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Society.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  interesting  as  lessons  in 
Practical  Phrenology,  and  give  rise  to  useful  discussions.  They 
ave,  moreover,  a  tendency  to  arrest  the  attention  of  unbelievers. 
Should  a  desire  for  publication  be  expressed,  have  you  any  ob- 
jection to  its  being  complied  with  ?  I  would  have  sent  you  this 
letter  yesterday,  to  give  you  more  time,  but  as  it  has  been  writ- 
ten at  broken  intervals  snatched  from  other  business,  I  could 
not  finish  it  and  a  copy  sooner  than  this  evening.  In  writing 
an  answer,  take  it  sentence  by  sentence,  so  as  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  overlooking  any  thing.     I  remain,  &c. 

Rob.  Cox. 
6.  Letter  Jrom  Mr  B to  Mr  Cox. 

My  dear  Sir,  20^  March  lp33. 

Many  thanks  for  your  excellent  letter,  and  its  accompft- 
n'unents.    I  observe  what  you  say  concerning  Amativeness,  and 

VOL.   VllI.-^JJO.  XXXVI.  p 
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believe  that,  after  all,  you  are  in  the  right.     I  have  for  many 

J  ears  been  so  actively  employed  both  in  body  and  mind,  that  I 
ave  no  doubt  this  propensity  and  feeling  must  have  been  kept 
much  in  check.  No  one  is  less  a  woman-hater  than  I  am :  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  much  attached  to  the  society  of  females,  espe^ 
cially  when  they  are  young  and  beautiful. 

With  regard  to  what  you  say  about  disputation,  your  views 
are  equally  correct  and  ingenious.  I  have  a  curious  penchafU 
for  praising  a  man  whenever  I ,  hear  him  depreciated,  and  de- 
preciating him  whenever  I  hear  him  praised.  This,  I  suppose, 
Sroceeds  from  the  same  principle  as  argumentativeness.  I  hate  to 
ispute  upon  any  subject ;  for  when  I  meet  with  an  obstinate 
person,  I  am  apt  to  lose  temper  with  him,  and  to  conceive — 
not  a  personal  dislike,  but  a  disrelish  for  his  society.  I  believe 
no  man  living  hates  mulish  self-sufficient  people  so  much  as  I 
do.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  remarkably  fond  oi  modest  persons, 
and  I  believe  am  as  much  liked  by  them^  as  disliked  by  the 
others.  You  thus  see  I  can  both  praise  and  dispraise  myself 
with  one  breath. 

You  are  quite  correct  as  to  low  comedy.  I  am  much  fonder 
of  it  than  of  the  genteel.  Faroes,  extravaganzas,  harlequinades^ 
especially  the  latter,  are  my  particular  favourites.  I  liice  to  see 
drunken  squabbles,  fights,  &c.  on  the  stage,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  ^it  also.     Tragedies  also  T  am  very  fond  of. 

What  you  say  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  in  finding  places 
is  probably  true,  for,  when  going  anywhere,  I  am  apt  to  be 
thinking  on  something  else,  and  do  not  sufficiently  direct  the 
mind  to  the  locality.  Such  at  least  is  the  case  where  the  matter 
is  not  one  of  importance.  This  I  suspect  is  the  secret  of  my 
deficiency,  as  well  as  of  frequently  passing  people  in  the  street 
without  recognising  them,  althougn  my  sight  is  remarkably 
good. 

Talking  of  language,  I  am  very  apt  to  forget  the  names  of 
people,  places,  songs,  be.  I  rather  imagine  I  am  bad  at  recoU 
fectmg  aates — ^not  worse,  however,  than  most  people ;  but  on 
this  point  T  cannot  speak  correctly.  My  own  belief  is,  that  I 
am  not  a  good  date-monger.     Facts  I  recollect  capitally. 

I  am  certain  I  ought  to  have  good  Concentrativeness.  When 
determined  to  accomplish  any  thing,  nothing  confuses  me,  and 
I  have  great  power  of  keeping  the  mind  to  the  subject  on  hand. 
There  is  no  aoubt  that  the  faculty  of  Equilibrium  must  also  be 
powerful.  I  do  not  get  giddy  or  afraid  on  heights,  and,  had  I 
Deen  trained  up  to  it,  could  have  made  a  good  tumbler  or  rope- 
dancer.  I  learned  riding  with  remarkable  facility.  I  have  a 
ve^  strong  attachment  to  places. 

I  very  much  prefer  bleak,  barren,  rugged  scenery  to  that 
which  is  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated.     A  tempest  gratifies 
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me  tremendously ;  and  such  pictures  as  those  of  Martin  or  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  please  me  far  more  highly  than  any  others  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

Punning  I  abominate, — ^not,  however,  I  should  suppose,  be- 
cause I  cannot  make  puns,  for  I  never  tried  it,— but  because  I 
despise  the  accomplisnpient,  as  in  itself  essentially  paltry)  aqcI 
generally  practlsea  by  very  paltry  creatures.  I  cannot  conceive 
a  manly  intellect  much  ^vea  to  such  an  amusement.  For  the 
same  reason,  I  detest  charades,  conundrums,  &c«  They  are 
the  occupations  of  ninnies,  and  not  of  men.  My  friend  A  -■'< 
detests  punning  as  much  as  myself.  His  bead  is  large,  and  the 
organ  of  Language  moderate. 

I  observe  what  you  say  about  suicide.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
self-murder  is  a  very  horrible  and  stupid  thing,  but  its  atrocity 
does  not  strike  me  so  very  awfully  as  it  does  many  a  one.  I 
cannot  concmve  how  a  man  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  having 
the  means  of  sel£Jestruction  within  his  reach,  ahould  refrain 
from  using  them,  always  s^ppoinng  that  his  belief  in  future  pun^ 
isiiment  for  so  dcHoe  does  not  stand  in  his  way. 

What  you  say  of  Louis  XI.  I  can  easily  comprehend.  This 
18  the  kind  of  humour  most  oongenial  to  my  own  mind,  i|nd  I 
riioukl  have  been  more  apt;  to  have  followed  the  king^s  example 
than  that  of  Dunois. 

I.  have  precisely  the  same  feeling  a$  L  »  with  re^rd  to 
games  of  chance.     I  never  dream  of  being  a  winner  m  such 


I  believe  one  cause  of  my  being  so  bad  a  puUie  speaker  (in.* 
deed  I  cannot  speak  in  ptmlic  at  all),  is  my  extneme  sense  of 
the  ridiculous.  I  cannot  tolerate  the  idea  of  .making  myself 
absurd  or  being  laughed  at.  Now,  I  always  feel  inclinea  to 
laugh  inwardly  at  people  who  make  these  displays,  and  I  always 
fancy  others  would  do  the  same  to  me.  Independently  of  this, 
however,  I  never  could  have  made  any  thing  of  public  speaking. 

Mr  Simpson^s  inference,  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  pa- 
ragrajdi,  is  admirably  accurate;  but  the  previous  part  is  by  no 
means  so  good  as  yours. 

My  gait  is  peculiar,  and  makes  me  known  to  my  friends  at  a 
great  distance,  when  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  the  face,  or 
even  the  dress.  I  walk  very  straight^  and  keep  the  head  stiff 
and  high»  sCghdy  inclined  backward,  with  the  bat  cocked  high 
upon  it.  I  detest  slow  walking,  and  get  over  the  ground  quick*^ 
ly,  whether  in  a  hurry  or  not  I  dcm^t  move  in  the  least  finom 
^de  to  side,  but  preserve  strictly  the  perpendicular.  I  statfi 
these  things,  because  it  is  your  desire  I  should  do  90.  Were 
I  to  state  them  without  being  asked,  it  would  be  a  piece  of  in- 
sufferable puppyism  and  affectation.     I  am,  &c. 

pa 
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6.  Letter  from  Mr  B  to  Mr  Cox. 

My  D£AR  SiK,  2Cih  March  1833. 

My  last  letter  to  you  was  terribly  stupid,  from  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  it  was  written ;  and  I  fear  that  some 
of  the  queries  propounded  in  jour  long,  truly  able,  and  most 
interesting  communication  were  not  answerecf.  If  so,  I  have 
forgotten  what  they  are ;  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  remedy  the 
oversight. 

'.  Your  remarks  regarding  my  gait,  I  shewed  to  some  friends, 
and  they  all  at  once  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  your  conjecture.* 
One  of  them  remarked,  ^^  It  is  perfectly  true :  you  walk  as  if  a 
poker  were  thrust  down  your  back.'' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  your  first  statement  regarding 
Number  is  the  more  correct.  This  faculty  is  decidedly  weak  in 
my  mind,  calculation  being  the  only  matter  on  which  I  ever  get 
confused. 

I  fully  agree  with  you,  that  my  life  has  not  been  one  calcu- 
lated to  roster  the  activity  of  the  cerebeQum  ;  and  this,  combined 
with  Self-esteem  and  Caution^  have  very  probably  kept  the  feel- 
ing in  question  within  due  restraint.  These  two  faculties'  I 
look  upon  as  my  good  angels,  which  are  perpetually  overawing 
the  rebellious  spirits  in  their  desperate  struggles  to  obtain  ascen- 
dancy. For  instance,  I  am  passionately  fond  of  rat-killing 
matches,  cock-fighting,  &c.  and  would  be  apt  to  indulge  in 
these  pursuits  were  I  not  restrained  by  pride  from  associating 
with  tne  doubtful  characters  who  frequently  patronize  them  ; 
and  by  Caution,  from  addicting  myself  to  practices  which  would 
lower  me  in  the  estimation  of  others. 

I  suspect  that  I  have  forgotten  to  answer  your  query  with 
regard  to  the  books  which  I  am  fondest  of  reading.  My  fa« 
vourite  authors  have  always  been  those  who  indulge  in  broad 
humour  and  burlesque,  such  as  Smollett,  Swift,  Butler,  and 
Cervantes,  especially  the  first,  whose  novels  I  have  read  at  least 
a  dozen  times. 

I  observe  what  you  say  with  regard  to  Hope.  I  often  wish 
I  had  a  little  more  of  this  quality  to  clear  more  brightly  the 
aspect  of  the  future ;  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  better  not,  for  people 
in  that  case  are  perpetually  disappointed ;  which  is  never  the 
^ase  with  me. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  fact,  that  all  men  who  have  a 
keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  and  a  lively  talent  for  humour, 
are  almost  uniformly  sad  dogs?  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
above  mentioned  autnors,  to  say  nothing  of  Carlin  and  GrimaldL 
Nor  do  I  doubt  that  the  same  rule  holds  with  Yates,  Matthews, 
Listen,  Farren,  &c.     It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  a  strong 
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analogy  between  humour  and  pathos,  and  that  they  are  merely 
opposite  points  of  the  same  scale  of  sensibility. 

If  you  wish  it,  I  have  no  objection  that  my  name  should  be 
mentioned,  nor  have  I  any  particular  objection  to  the  corre- 
spondence being  published,  of  course  witfumt  my  name.  I  re- 
main, &c. 

7.  Letter Jrom  Mr  Cox  to  Mr  B . 


Mr  DkaR  Sib,  Edikbuaoh,  29M  Marth  1833L 

Accept  of  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  letters  in  answer  to 
mine  of  last  week.  They  are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfac- 
tory. 

My  reason  for  making  inquiry  as  to  your  manner  of  walking 
wais,  that  each  organ  in  the  brain  has  its  natural  language  or 
pathoguomy,  and  that  when  any  one  organ,  or  group  of  organs, 
IS  energetic,  the  motions  of  the  body  have  in  consequence  a  pe- 
culiar character.      In  the  fifth  volume  of  his  work  Sur  les 
Fonctiona  du  Cerveau,  pp.  442-443,  Dr  Gall  states  the  follow- 
ing among  other  principles  of  pathognomy : — "  The  organs 
placed  in  the  supenor  region  of  the  brain,  perpendicularly  over 
the  great  occipital  hole,  elevate  perpendicularly  the  head  and 
whofe  body.      The  organs  situated  at  the  superior-posterior 
part  of  the  brain,  elevate  the  head  and  body,  and  carry  them 
Dackwards.***    Now,  the  contiguous  organs  of  Firmness,  Con- 
scientiousness, and  Self-esteem,  which  are  almost  *^  perpendicu- 
larly over  the  great  occipital  hole,*"  are  greatly  developed  in 
your  head ;  and  the  facts  which  you  mention  with  regard  to 
your  gait,  are,  as  I  anticipated,  in  complete  accordance  with 
what  is  laid  down'^by  Gall.     The  top  of  my  own  head  resembles 
yours,  and  my  attitude  in  walking  is,  generally  speaking,  ex- 
actly the  same :  like  you,  also,  I  am  utterly  incapable  of  mak- 
ing a  bow. — When  an  organ  is  very  predominant,  the  motions 
and  attitudes  of  the  head  and  body  are  said  to  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  position  of  the  organ  in 
the  brain.     Self-esteem  is  an  obvious  example ;  and  Firmness 
leads  to  an  attitude  not  less  marked.     This,  however,  is  a  de- 
partment of  the  science  which  I  have  not  sufficiently  studied, 
and  in  which  my  observations  are  of  an  extent  too  limited  to 
enable  me  to  form  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of 
GalPs  observations.     Nothing  contrary  to   the  doctrine  has 
fallen  under  my  notice. 

Your  remark,  that  humorous  men  are  generally  low-spi- 
rited, holds  true,  I  believe,  in  the  generality  of  instances ;  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessary  connexion  between 
these  two  mental  qualities,  for  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find 
humour  in  combination  with  general  cheerfulness,  and  mental 
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gloom  unaocooipanied  by  a  penchant  for  the  ludicrous.  In  the 
case  of  sad  humorous  individuals,  there  is  probably  a  deficiency 
of  the  organ  of  Hope,  with  an  excess  of  Cautiousness.  I  knew 
■ti  very  humorous  gentleman  who  was  seldom  or  never  troubled 
with  low  sjnrits ;  and  on  looking  at  a  cast  of  his  head,  I  find 
Hope  and  Secretiveness  large,  with  Cautiousness  rather  below 
par.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  the  adjoining  organs  of 
Cautiousness  and  Secretiveness  are  found  greatly  different  in 
size ;  so  that  when  the  organ  of  Secretiveness,  which  is  the  chief 
ingredient  in  humour^  is  large,  that  of  Cautiousness  also  is  per- 
haps more  likely  to  be  large  than  otherwise.  May  this  be  the 
reason  why  sadness  and  humour  so  frequently  so  together  ? 
Another  cause  of  the  depression  of  humorous  individuals  may 
possibly  be,  that  they  are  apt  to  get  into  a  state  of  excitement, 
jbnd  that  when  reaction  takes  place^  their  spirits  fall  as  much  be- 
low the  mean  as  formerly  they  were  above  it.  I  am  of  opiilion, 
however,  that  no  general  rule  will  be  found  universally  appli- 
cable, and  that  every  case  must  be  judged  of  according  to  its 
own  circumstances. 

In  your  head,  the  back  part  of  the  organ  of  Ideality  is  larger 
than  tne  front,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  there  are  in  ract 
two  organs  within  the  space  generally  considered  as  one.  The 
function  of  the  posterior  part  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  ascer- 
tained ;  but  observation  renders  it  probable,  that  there  is  some 
connexion  between  it  and  the  feeling  of  the  sublime  ;  while  the 
anterior  portion  seems  to  be  allotted  more  particularly  to  the 
beautiful  in  general.  This  idea  is  supported  by  what  you  state 
in  your  last  letter.  Cautiousness,  ana  Destructlveness,  I  think, 
contribute  to  deepen  the  emotion  of  the  sublime.  Farther  ob« 
servations  appear  requisite  to  settle  this  point. 

1  conclude  by  quoting  from  the  System  of  Phrenology,  third 
edition,  p.  SS3,  a  passage  which  has  just  been  pointedf  out  to 
me,  and  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  present  case.  It  i*elates 
to  the  organ  of  Self«esteem  ;  and  the  concluding  portion  seems 
peculiarly  applicable : — 

*^  The  faculty  inspires  with  the  sentiment  of  self-esteem  or  self- 
love,  and  a  due  endowment  of  it,  like  that  of  all  other  faculties, 
f>roduces  only  excellent  effects.  It  imparts  that  degree  of  satis- 
action  with  self,  which  leaves  the  mind  open  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  bounties  of  Providence  and  the  amenities  of  life ;  and 
inspires  with  that  degree  of  confidence,  which  enables  it  to  ap. 
ply  its  powers  to  the  best  advantage  in  every  situation  in  which 
It  IS  placed^  It  aids  also  in  giving  dimity  in  the  eyes  of  others ; 
and  we  shall  find  in  society,  that  individual  is  uniformly  treat- 
ed with  the  most  lasting  and  sincere  respect,  who  esteems  him- 
self so  highly  as  to  contemn  every  action  that  is  mean  or  un- 
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worthy  of  an  exalted  mind.  By  commuuicatiriff  this  feeling  of 
aelf-respect,  it  frequently  and  eiFectually  aids  the  moral  senti- 
ments in  resisting  temptations  to  vice.  Several  individuals  in 
whom  the  organ  is  large,  have  stated  to  me,  that  they  have  been 
restrained  from  forming  improper  connexions,  by  the  over, 
whelming  sense  of  self-degradation  excited  in  their  minds  by  the 
mere  prospect  of  such  a  circumstance ;  and  that  the^  believed 
their  better  principles  might  have  yielded  to  temptation,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  support  afforded  to  them  by  the  instincuve  im- 
pulses of  Self-esteem.^ 

Believe  me  to  remain,  &c. 

Rob*  Cox. 


ARTICLE  III. 

FACTORIES'  REGULATION-BILL. 

Were  the  question  at  issue  between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
Legislature,  as  to  abridging  the  hours  of  labour  for  children, 
one  merely  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  we  would  pass  it  over 
without  notice.  But,  convinced  as  we  are  that  it  involves  di- 
rectly the  moral  and  physical  wellbeing  or  suffering  of  a  large 
class  of  society,  and  indirectly  the  future  character  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  nation,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  express  our 
sentiments  in  strong  and  intelligible  language. 

For  some  months  past,  the  whole  body  of  master  manufac- 
turers and  spinners  has  been  held  up  to  public  reprobation  and 
indignation,  as  the  hard-hearted  and  deliberate  oppressors  of  the 
poor  operatives  and  children,  whose  lives  and  comforts  are  wan- 
tonly sacrificed,  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  coffers,  and  add- 
ing to  the  luxuries  of  men  already  rolling  in  wealth ;  and  the  na» 
tural  consequence  has  been,  a  stirring  up  of  passion  and  pity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  factious  opposition  on  the  other,  which  are 
alike  inimical  to  sound  and  discerning  legislation.    In  our  view, 
the  master  manufacturers  are  neither  more  cruel  nor  more  kind 
tlian  the  average  of  men  of  their  own  rank  and  of  other  profes- 
sions, and  we  do  not  believe  that  half  a  dozen  of  them  exist  in 
the  empire,  who  would  knowingly  and  deliberately  subject  the 
children  ia  their  employ  to  wanton  cruelty^     But  in  expressing 
this  opinion  of  them  individually,  we  must  be  allowed  to  add, 
that,  as  a  body,  they  seem  to  have  sanctioned  a  system  of  la- 
bour, which,  however  blind  they  may  be  to  its  results,  is  in 
reality  not  less  oppressive  than  it  is  injurious  and  demoralising. 
We  know  and  admit  the  difficulties  with  which  the  spirit  of 
competition  has  surrounded  the  masters,  and  the  almost  impos- 
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sibility  of  any  of  them  restricting  their  operations  within  liinits 
^hich  are  exceeded  by  the  rest,  however  desirous  they  may  be 
of  following  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  sound  morality  ; 
but  for  this*  very  reason,  \f  the  present  hours  &f'  labour  be  op^ 
pressive^  the  Legislature  is  bound  to  interfere  with  a  law  which 
shall  place  all  on  the  same  footing,  and  efiectually  prevent  the 
selfish  from  reaping  advantages  over  their  more  humane  and 
conscientious  competitors. 

Numerousr  meetings  of  cotton-spinners  and  manufacturers 
have  of  late  been  held,  to  petition  Parliament  against  the  pro- 
posed limitation  of  the  labour  of  children  to  ten  hours  a-day, 
and  to  deny  that  the  present  system  is  either  oppressive,  or  dis- 
agreeable to  the  operatives  themselves.  The  consequences  of 
such  limitation,  they  assure  us,  will  be  fearfully  calamitous :  we 
shall  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer ;  the 
greatness  of  England  will  fade  awav;  profits  will  altogether 
cease ;  wages  will  fall ;  and  the  now  half-fed  children  and  wea- 
vers will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  placed  in  danger 
of  actual  starvation. 

Leaving  the  question  of  oppression  to  be  settled  farther  on, 
we  think  it  right  to  declare,  that  our  apprehension  of  mischief 
is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  expressed  by  the  masters,  and 
that,  as  every  man  is  proverbially  a  bad  judge  in  bis  own  cause, 
we  lay  no  great  stress  on  these  melancholy  forebodings;  for 
we  doubt  if,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  any  change  was  ever 
made,  altering  even  for  the  better  the  arrangements  we  had  long 
been  accustomed  to,  which  was  not  instantly  met  with  the  same 
cry  of  ''  ruin  and  disaster^  by  those  most  interested  in  its  ac- 
complishment. And  even  if  our  manufactures  were  to  suffer^ 
this  would  still  form  no  reason  why  thousands  of  our  popula- 
tion are  to  continue  subjected  to  a  demoralising  and  exhausting 
system  of  over- labour.  We,  however,  do  not  believe  that  the 
masters  would  suffer.  Our  conviction  is  that  they,  as  well  as 
their  operatives,  would  gain  by  the  change. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence contained  in  the  Parliamentary  Report,  and  fortunately 
it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose ;  for  even  the  Glasgow  and 
other  Scottish  spinners,  in  their  petitions  against  the  proposed 
bill,  distinctly  admit  the  fact,  that  young  children  now  work  for 
TWELVE  hours  a-day,  even  in  Scotland,  where  the  evils  of  the 
factory-system  are  not  regarded  as  so  flagrant  as  they  are  in  Eng- 
land. We  shall  pass  over  the  charge  of  cruelty  also,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  one  grand  feature  of  the  bill. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  this, — Is  daily  labour  for 
twelve  hours  more  or  less  than  the  human  constitution,  before 
the  age  of  maturity,  can  bear  with  impunity?     If  it  is  more^ 
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no  consideration  of  gain  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
moment  in  the  way  of  granting  the  necessary  protection  which 
the  law  owes  to  the  young,  and  which  every  civilized  country 
would  feel  morally  disgracnsd,  were  it  to  deny  to  any  class  of  its 
subjects.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  less,  the  sooner  the  fact 
is  proved,  and  the  manufacturer  delivered  from  the  odium  now 
hanging  over  him,  and  a  proper  understanding  is  restored  be- 
tween him  and  the  labourers,  the  better  for  all  parties. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem,  we  may  consider  the  present 
system  of  protracted  labour  as  it  affects  a  few  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  human  body,  viz.  the  muscles  and  bones,  or  or- 
gans of  motion ;  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  the  digestive  or- 
f;ans ;  and  the  organs  of  respiration. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  at  birth,  the  bones  are  soft, 
and  almost  of  the  nature  of  cartilage,  and  do  not  acquire  their 
greatest  solidity  and  strength  till  after  maturity ;  so  that  they 
often  become  bent  when  the  child  is  induced  to  attempt  to 
walk  too  soon,  or  is  exposed  at  any  subsecjuent  period  to  ex- 
ertion inconsistent  with  the  degree  of  strength  which  he  has 
at  the  same  time  attained.  When  we  measure  the  state  of 
the  factory  children  by  this  test,  we  find  it  estabUshed,  by 
both  the  manufacturing  and  medical  witnesses,  that  deformity  is 
unusually  prevalent  among  them,  and  that  several  of  the  most 
able  men  in  the  profession  ascribe  the  circumstance  unheaitar 
ingly  to  over-worK  acting  upon  the  bones  and  distorting  them, 
while  their  growth  is  unfinished  and  their  structure  compara- 
tively soft. 

When  the  muscles  are  duly  exercised,  the  individuals  gain  in 
flesh  and  in  sCtength,  and  growth  is  promoted.  But  when  the 
exercise  is  excessive,  they  waste  away,  and  become  feeble  and 
stunted ;  and  no  subsequent  care  is  sufficient  to  repair  the 
injury  thus  sustained.  On  this  account,  the  utmost  attention  is 
paid  not  to  over-work  young  horses,  as  a  single  occurrence  of 
this  kind  might  destroy  their  value  for  ever.  In  estimating  the 
labour  of  factory  children  by  this  standard,  we  cannot  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  declare  it  greatly  beyond  the  limits  which  the 
constitution  can  bear;  for  a  mass  oi  facts  proves,  that  their 
growth  is  retarded  on  an  average  nearly  two  years,  and .  that 
few,  if  any,  ever  attain  the  robust  development  and  muscular 
vigour  possessed  by  children  of  the  same  age  and  circumstances 
not  so  laboured ;  while  it  is  known  that  many  who  were  previ- 
ously healthy,  become  thin,  feeble  and  wretched,  from  the  day 
they  enter  the  mill.  Well,  then,  might  Mr  Brodie  declare,  that 
even  four  or  five  hours^  work  daily  was  more  than  enough  for 
children  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  It  is  said  that  the  work  is 
so  light  and  easy  that  it  cannot  be  injurious;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  unvaried 
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sibility  of  any  of  them  restricting  their  operations  within  limits 
,  -which  are  exceeded  by  the  rest,  however  desirous  they  may  be 
of  following  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  sound  morality  ; 
but  for  this  very  reason,  \f  the  present  hours  tjf'  labour  be  op" 
pressive^  the  Legislature  is  bound  to  interfere  with  a  law  which 
shall  place  all  on  the  same  footing,  aud  effectually  prevent  the 
selfish  from  reaping  advantages  over  their  more  humane  and 
conscientious  competitors. 

-  Numerousr  meetings  of  cotton-spinners  and  manufacturers 
have  of  late  been  held,  to  petition  Parliament  against  the  pro-* 
posed  limitation  of .  the  labour  of  children  to  ten  hours  a-day, 
and  to  deny  that  the  present  system  is  either  oppressive,  or  dis- 
agreeable to  the  operatives  themselves.  The  consequences  of 
such  Umitation,  they  assure  us,  will  be  fearfully  calamitous :  we 
shall  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer ;  the 
greatness  of  England  will  fade  away;  profits  will  altogether 
cease ;  wages  will  fall ;  and  the  now  half-fed  children  and  wea- 
vers will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  placed  in  danger 
of  actual  starvation. 

Leaving  the  question  of  oppression  to  be  settled  farther  on, 
we  think  it  right  to  declare,  that  our  apprehension  of  mischief 
is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  expressed  by  the  masters,  ancl 
that,  as  every  man  is  proverbially  a  bad  judge  in  bis  own  cause, 
yre  lay  no  great  stress  on  these  melancholy  forebodings;  for 
we  doubt  if,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  any  change  was  ever 
made,  altering  even  for  the  better  the  arrangements  we  had  long 
been  accustomed  to,  which  was  not  instantly  met  with  the  sam^ 
cry  of  '^  ruin  and  disaster^  by  those  most  interested  in  its  ac- 
complishment. And  even  if  our  manufactures  were  to  suffer^ 
this  would  still  form  no  reason  why  thousands  of  our  popular 
tion  are  to  continue  subjected  to  a  demoralising  and  exhausting 
system  of  over-labour.  We,  however,  do  not  believe  that  the 
masters  would  suffer.  Our  conviction  is  that  they,  as  well  as 
their  operatives,  would  gain  by  the  change* 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence  contained  in  the  Parliamentary  Report,  and  fortunately 
it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose ;  for  even  the  Glasgow  and 
other  Scottish  spmners,  ih  their  petitions  against  the  proposed 
bill,  distinctly  admit  the  fact,  that  young  children  now  work  for 
TWELVE  hours  a-day,  even  in  Scotland,  where  the  evils  of  the 
factory-sy^stem  are  npt  regarded  as  sio  flagrant  as  they  are  in  Eng- 
land. We  shall  pass  over  the  charge  of  cruelty  also,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  one  grand  feature  of  the  bill. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  this, — Is  daily  labour  for 
twelve  hours  more  or  less  than  the  human  constitution,  before 
the  age  of  maturity,  can  bear  with  impunity  ?     If  it  is  more^ 
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no  consideration  of  gain  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
moment  in  the  way  of  granting  the  necessary  protection  which 
the  law  owes  to  the  young,  and  which  every  civilized  country 
would  feel  morally  disgraced,  were  it  to  deny  to  any  class  of  its 
subjects.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  less,  the  sooner  the  fact 
is  proved,  and  the  manufacturer  delivered  from  the  odium  now 
hanging  over  him,  and  a  proper  understanding  is  restored  be* 
tween  him  and  the  labourers,  the  better  for  all  parties. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem,  we  may  consider  the  present 
system  of  protracted  labour  as  it  affects  a  few  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  human  body,  viz.  the  muscles  and  bones,  or  or. 
gans  of  motion ;  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  the  digestive  or- 
gans ;  and  the  organs  of  respiration. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  at  birth,  the  bones  are  soft, 
and  almost  of  the  nature  of  cartilage,  and  do  not  acquire  their 
greatest  solidity  and  strength  till  after  maturity ;  so  that  they 
often  become  bent  when  the  child  is  induced  to  attempt  to 
walk  too  soon,  or  is  exposed  at  any  subsequent  period  to  ex- 
ertion inconsistent  with  the  degree  of  strength  which  be  has 
at  the  same  time  attained.  When  we  measure  the  state  of 
the  factory  children  by  this  test,  we  find  it  established,  by 
both  the  manufacturing  and  medical  witnesses,  that  deformity  is 
unusually  prevalent  among  them,  and  that  several  of  the  most 
able  men  in  the  profession  ascribe  the  circumstance  unheaitao 
ingly  to  over^worK  acting  upon  the  bones  and  distorting  them, 
while  their  growth  is  unfinished  and  their  structure  compara- 
tively soft. 

When  the  muscles  are  duly  exercised,  the  individuals  gain  in 
flesh  and  in  strength,  and  growth  is  promoted.  But  when  the 
exercise  is  excessive,  they  waste  away,  and  become  feeble  and 
stunted ;  and  no  subsequent  care  is  sufficient  to  repair  the 
injury  thus  sustained.  On  this  account,  the  utmost  attention  is 
paid  not  to  over-work  young  horses,  as  a  single  occurrence  of 
this  kind  might  destroy  their  value  for  ever.  In  estimating  the 
labour  of  factory  children  by  this  standard,  we  cannot  he^tate 
for  a  moment  to  declare  it  greatly  beyond  the  limits  which  the 
constitution  can  bear;  for  a  mass  oi  facts  proves,  that  their 
growth  is  retarded  on  an  average  nearly  two  years,  and .  that 
few,  if  any,  ever  attain  the  robust  development  and  muscular 
vigour  possessed  by  children  of  the  same  age  and  circumstances 
not  so  laboured ;  while  it  is  known  that  many  who  were  previ« 
ously  healthy,  become  thin,  feeble  and  wretched,  from  the  day 
they  enter  the  mill.  Well,  then,  might  Mr  Brodie  declare,  that 
even  four  or  five  hours^  work  daily  was  more  than  enough  for 
children  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  It  is  said  that  the  work  is 
so  light  and  easy  that  it  cannot  be  injurious;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  unvaried 
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moTements,  however  light,  is,  when  continued  long,  more  ex- 
hausting than  harder  work  which  is  varied^  and  not  carried  to 
excess. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  exercise  of  the  mind  and  nervous 
system.  If  the  various  mental  powers  and  moral  feelings  be 
called  into  regular  play,  the  mind  acquires  strength,  readiness, 
•and  activity ;  but  when  the  attention  is  kept  constantly  fixed 
upon  one  object,  and  is  deprived  of  all  variety  and  relief,  the 
mental  powers  become  enfeebled  and  stinted  in  their  develop, 
ment,  and  the  nervous  svstem  prone  to  disease.  On  referring  to 
the  evidence  to  see  to  what  extent  this  law  is  observed,  we  find 
the  witnesses  decided  and  unanimous  in  their  complaints  of  the 
dulness,  heaviness,  and  sleepiness  of  the  children,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  keeping  them  awake  at  school,  or  exciting  them  to 
farther  applicatbn  after  their  labour  is  done ;  while  several  of 
the  medical  witnesses  notice  the  frequency  of  convulsions,  ty- 
phus and  other  diseases,  arising  from  exhaustion  and  debility  of 
the  nervous  system.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  is  this  ex- 
haustion carried,  that,  in  many  mills,  corporal  pufiiihmeni  iSf 
or  was  J  regularly  resoried  to  in  the  latiin^  part  of  the  da^  topro* 
duce  that  wakefulness  which  nature  can  no  longer  maintain^ 
and  in  consequence^  almost  all  the  accidents  from  ^tanglement 
with  the  macninery  happen  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  when 
•attention  becomes  obtuse. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  animal  system  requires  sup- 
•plies  of  nourishment  proportioned  to  the  labour  which  is  under- 
gone. But  on  examining  the  cotton  and  spinning  mills,  we  find 
Oiis  condition  of  health  also  grossly  infringed.  When  the  body 
is  growing,  food  requires  .to  be  not  only  nourishing,  but  copious 
and  well  digested ;  and  when  labour  is  resumed  immediate^  af- 
ter eating,  digestion  is  impaired,  and  the  animal  powers  op- 
pressed.  Thus,  if  a  dog  be  hunted  immediately  after  eating  a 
liearty  meal,  and  killed  on  its  return,  the  food  is  found  lying  in 
the  intestines  almost  unchanged.  Every  one  must  be  conscious, 
indeed,  of  unfitness  for  ex^tion  after  meals.  In  many  of  the 
factories,  however,  so  far  is  this  law  of  nature  set  at  defiance, 
that  no  pause  is  allowed,  and  the  unhappy  wretches  are  obliged 
to  eat  in  mouthfuls,  as  they  can  best  snatch  a  moment  for  the 
purpose,  while  their  food,  from  the  lowness  of  their  wages,  is  at 
best  insufficient  to  maintain  them  in  vigour,  and  is  often  spoiled 
by  the  floating  dust  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  want 
of  appetite,  bad  digestion,  and  sallow  unhealthiness  of  look,  are 
prevalent  among  children  so  situated? 

A  constant  supply  of  pure  fresh  air  is  another  indispensable 
condition  of  health.  Without  it  the  food  cannot  be  converted 
into  proper  blood  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs,  and  without 
welUmaae  nourishing  blood  no  part  of  the  system  can  thrive. 
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In  many  roanilfactories  and  mills  this  condition  is  infringed 
to  such  an  extent,  from  the*  nature  of  the  processes  car- 
ried on,  the  dust  floating  in  the  air,  the  high  temperature  and 
confined  air  of  the  apartments,  and  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  them,  that  few  arrive  at  maturity  without  contracting 
some  form  of  pulmonary  disease^  either  asthmatic  or  consump- 
tive, from  which  many  never  recover. 

Such  are  ttie  melancholy  effects  of  the  protracted  labour  of 
children  in  factories.     Add  to  them,  that  in  many  stages  of  the 
operations,  the  temperature  requires  to  be  kept  constantly  as 
high  as  the  average  of  tropical  climates,  viz.  from  70*  to  90% 
and  the  results  will  appear  still  more  friehtful.     We  know  how 
much  opposed  to  continued  exertion  the  cUmate  of  India  is 
aven  in  the  open  air,  and  yet  here,  in  our  moral  country,  we 
have  children  working  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a-day,  in  a 
dimate  equally  hot,  and  infinitely  more  contaminated  by  impu- 
rities of  every  description.    But,  bad  as  this  is,  the  mischief  un- 
fortunately Qoes  tiot  stop  short  at  the  physical  degradation  of 
the  manufacturing  population.     Where  the  physical  powers  are 
biroken  down  and  exhausted  by  excessive  labour,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties,  which  are  connected  with  the  physical  orga^ 
nization^must  inevitably  suffer  in  proportion,and  give  rise  to  igno- 
rance, restlessness,  and  crime.   It  will  not  do  to  confine  ourselves 
^o  merely  lamenting  the  increasing  turbulence  of  the  industrious 
classes,  and  to  punishing  their  violation  of  the  law.     If  we  wish 
to  preserve  them  and  the  institutions  of  society,  we  must  improve 
their  condition  as  the  most  effectual  barrier  which  can  be  raised 
aeainSt  the  commission  of  crime.     Secure  to  them  a  larger  share 
of  h^th  and  comfort,  and  good  order  and  morality  will  de* 
velope  themselves  in  proportion.     It  is  diflicult  to  restrain  be- 
ings already  desperate,  and  whose  whole  existence  is  one  scene 
of  severe  and  exhausting  labour  and  suffering.     It  is  the  su« 
perior  comfort,  leisure  and  education  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  which  preserves  them  from  crimes,  and  the  same  condi^ 
tions  will  do  more  to  improve  the  manufacturing  classes  than  all 
other  means  put  together.     But  if  the  system  of  over-working 
and  under-feecKng,  of  mental  exhaustion  and  physical  degrada- 
tion,  he  continued,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  what  the 
tremendous  result  may  be.     Already  there  is  a  spirit  alive  in 
tjie  manufacturing  districts,  which   may  yet  be  guided  and 
turned  to  ^ood,  but  which,  if  harshly  trampled  upon  and  con« 
temned,  will  not  leave  it  long  doubtful  whether  our  improve- 
ments in  machinery  and  manufactures  are  not,  by  our  misuse  of 
them,  to  be  converted  into  a  curse  upon  the  nation,  instead  of 
what  God  intended  them  to  be,  a  blessing  for  the  relief  and 
more  rapid  improvement  of  the  race. 

We  do  not  mean  by  these  remarks  to  affirm  that  the  same 
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abuses  prevail  to  an  equal  extent  in  all  mills  and  manufactories, 
or  that  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  is  impartial, 
and  worthy  of  implicit  trust ;  for  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  Many 
masters  limit  the  hours  of  labour  so  far  as  to  give  some  time  for 
meals  and  for  education,  and  show  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  children  employed  by  them  ;  but  these  are  a  small 
minority  of  the  whole,  and  even  they  greatly  exceed  the  amount 
of  exertion  ^hich  children  can  bear  unharmed.  Propose  to  the 
master,  who  declares  that  the  work  is  too  light,  and  the  hours 
too  short  a  time  to  hurt  any  child,  to  send  one  of  his  ozvn  chil- 
dren  to  the  mill^  and  see  how  his  sentiments  will  change !  and 
yet  if  the  fact  were  as  he  represents,  his  own  child,  being  bet- 
ter fed  and  clothed,  ought  to  stand  the  labour  better  than  those 
of  the  operatives !  The  evidence,  too,  seems  to  be  partial  in  its 
nature ;  but,  making  every  allowance,  too  much  remains  to  ad- 
mit a  doubt  of  the  banefulness  and  cruelty  of  the  system,  and 
of  the  results  to  which  it  will  lead. 

While  we  speak  thus  freely  of  the  masters,  lee  us  add  a  word 
to  the  operatives  themselves.  They  are  men,  and  have  the  gift 
of  reason  and  moral  feeling.  How  can  they  reconcile  to  their 
own  consciences  devoting  their  children  to  such  hopeless  misery 
as  awaits  them  in  the  factories  ?  If  they  have  themselves  been 
reared  in  mills,  they  must  know  by  bitter  experience,  that  a 
worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  awaits  their  children  in  them  ; 
'and  that  incapacity  for  any  other  employment  is  speedily  pro- 
duced by  that  occupation.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  bring  their  children  up  to  other  employments. 
If  they  cannot  do  so,  they  ought  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  mar- 
riage, rather  than  introduce  ofi^pring  into  existence,  and  pro- 
vide for  them  misery  as  their  sole  inheritance.  Until  the  opera- 
tives themselves  shall  feel  and  act  tike  moral  beings,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  Legislature  eifectually  to  benefit  them. 

To  shew  that  it  is  the  system,  and  not  the  individuals,  against 
which  we  write,  we  had  meant  to  extract  from  the  excellent 
French  work  of  Patissier  on  the  Diseases  of  Asthma,  a  few 
pages  descriptive  of  the  physical  and  moral  effects  of  excessive 
labour  on  the  silk  manufacturers  and  weavers  of  Lyons.  The 
very  evils  described  as  affecting  the  children  in  our  own  mills 
and  factories,  are  there  delineated  with  a  force  and  truth  which 
shew  that  in  both  instances  the  sketches  have  been  drawn  from 
nature. 

In  concluding,  we  may  add,  that  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  late 
speech  on  education  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declared  the  state 
of  education  among  the  manu/ucturinff  population  of  England 
to  be  deplorable  almost  beyond  belief  and  promised,  ere  long, 
to  bring  the  extent  of  the  evil  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
If  the  rising  generation  continues  to  labour  for  twelve  hours 
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a-day,  where  is  time  to  be  got  for  instruction  in  reading,  mora- 
lity and  religion  ?  We  beg  the  masters  to  answer  the  question. 

One  word  of  caution  must  be  added.  Some  of  the  masters, 
probably  those  who  are  conscious  of  kindness  towards  their  ope- 
ratives, invite  an  inspection  of  their  mills,  and  of  the  children 
employed  at  them.  Such  inspections  should  be  made  general- 
ly,  but  they  should  not  only  include  those  who  are  actually  at 
work  at  the  mills,  as  it  is  necessarily  those  who  have  suffered 
least,  who  are  the  ablest  for  work ;  but  the  inspection  should 
extend  to  the  houses  andJamUies  of  the  operatives,  and  of  all 
who  have  been  formerly  employed  at  the  mills.  The  sick  and 
the  infirm  remain  in  the  obscurity  of  their  wretched  habitations, 
while  the  strongest  and  healthiest  members  are  busy  at  their 
daily  toil.  And  hence  it  is,  that  many  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  manufactories,  present  a  display 
of  apparently  healthy  and  vigorous  children.  But  in  inferring 
from  this  fact  that  the  labour  is  not  excessive,  we  commit  an 
egregious  mistake,  as  it  is  the  best,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  only  the  best  of  them,*who  are  able  and  willing  to  make 
their  appearance  at  a  Sunday  school. 

We  hope,  then,  that  the  Legislature  will  be  firm,  and  pass 
the  clause  of  the  bill  which  restricts  the  hours  of  labour  for 
children.  Ten  hours  are  still  too  much,  but  it  is  always  sorne^ 
thing  gained  when  two  are  taken  off. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

DK  SPURZHETM,  THE  MAKQUIS  MOSCATI,  AND  THE 
LONDON  PHRENOLOQICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Phrenological  Society  on  7th 
January  I88S9  a  ^'  Biographical  paper  on  the  Character  and 
Phrenological  Organization  of  Dr  Spurzheim^  was  read  by  the 
Marquis  Moscati,  and  introduced  by  the  following  remarks : 
^'  Should  I9  in  the  course  of  my  historical  and  phrenological  in- 
quiries on  Dr  Spurzheim,  discover  in  his  organization^  the  indi* 
caiiofi  of  some  of  his  intellecttud  and  sentimenial  f acuities  in 
harmony  with  his  real  conduct^  and  thus  ificur  the  dispkasure 
and  animadversiofi  of  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  fellow 
labourers,  and  almost  blind  admirers,  I  shall  be  very  sorry,  but 
I  must  submit  to  my  lot ;  and  although  I  am  fully  aware  that 
in  so  doing,  the  number  of  my  enemies  will  increase,  and  that 
a  new  foment  will  be  afforded  to  those  who  most  poetically  in- 
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vent  behind  my  back  and  against  my  reputadon  the  most  un* 
acQouDtable  stories,  I  shall  not  mind  the  ungenerous  attacks  of 
those  quorum  sub  IMis  venenum  aspidum  est,  el  sub  lingua 
labor ^  et  dclor^  &c.* 

As  the  Marquis  seems  from  this  announcement  lo  be  more 
familiar  with  attacks  from  enemies  than  with  support  from 
friends,  we  think  it  proper  to  mention  in  the  outset,  that  he  is 
an  entire  stranger  to  us,  that  we  never  even  saw  or  heard  of  his 
name  till  it  appeared  in  the  Lancet  at  the  head  of  his  paper, 
and  that  we  shall  invent  nothing  behind  his  back,  or  against  his 
reputation,  but  offer  only  such  comments  on  some  of  his  state- 
ments and  inferences  as  the  interests  of  truth  shall  seem  to  us 
to  require. 

It  is  stranse  that  the  Marquis  should  suppose,  that  he  will  ex* 
cite  the  displeasure  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  friends,  by  discovering^ 
harmony  to  exist  between  Dr  SpurzheinCs  real  conduct  and  some 
of  his  cerebral  indkatiuns.  If  Phrenology  be  true,  such  harmony 
must  have  existed,  not  only  between  the  character  and  some  oi 
the  indications,  but  between  it  and' them  all ;  and,  instead  of  be- 
ing  displeased  with  the  Marquis  for  pointing  out  the  ooincidence, 
every  friend  of  Dr  Spurzheim  and  of  Phrenology  would  have 
rejoiced  to  see  it  successfully  done.  The  only  legitimate  ground 
of  dis|deasnre  would  have  been,  the  bringing  forward  as  sped* 
mens  of  character  or  of  development,  circumstances  really  at 
variance  with  both ;  and  this,  we  fear,  has  been  done  by  the 
Marquis  in  more  than  one  instance. 

Both  the  Marquis  and  the  President  of  the  Society  before 
which  the  paper  was  read,  take  pains 'to  show  that  Dr  Spurz- 
heim **  was  nothing  else  than  the  secretary  and  assistant  of  Dr 
Gair  up  to  the  year  1807,  a  period  at  which  all  the  discoveries 
in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain  had  been  already 
made ;  and  consequently,  that  he  was  in  reality  a  very  subordi- 
nate agent  in  the  improvement  of  Phrenology.  Dr  Elliotson  even 
holds  It  out  as  an  encouragement  to  beginners,  that-*«8  Gall  in- 
formed him — Spurzheim,  with  all  histalent,  was  so  awkward,  that 
it  was  six  months  before  Gall  was  able  to  teach  him  to  dissect  a 
brain  properly.  But  without  meaning  to  question  either  Dr 
£Iliotson>  accuracy  or  Moscati^s  intentions,  we  think  they  must 
have  misunderstood  what  Gall  meant ;  and  we  are  indined  to  this 
opinion  still  more  by  the  fact,  that  Gali  spoke  English  very  im-^ 
perfectly,  if  at  all;  and  that,  in  communicating  in  what  must  have 
been  to  one  of  the  parties  a  foreign  tongue,  a  mistake  might 
easily  have  happened.  In  his  writings,  Dr  Gall  speaks  of  hav- 
ing cusociated  Spurzheim  in  his  labours  in  1804 ;  and,  on  leaving 
Vienna  in  March  1805,  he  said  to  Spurzheim,  **  We  must  return 

•  Vide  Lancet,  12th  January  1833. 
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with  honour, ^ou  as  Anaiomisi  and!  as  Physiclogist  f  and  ac- 
cordingly after  that  date  till  their  separation,  the  fdural  uv  is  al- 
ways used.  Nobody  acknowledged  more  fully  than  Spurzheim 
himself  the  prodigious  superiority  of  Gall,  as  the  exclusive  dt^ 
ccrverer  of  Phrenology ;  out  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
that  discovery,  it  becomes  impossible  to  believe  that  a  man  who 
was  conscious  of  having  inade  it,  could  ever  have  thought  of  as- 
sociating in  the  glory  of  it  a  person  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  secretary,  writing  and  working  according  to  his  order. 
Spurzheim  must  even  at  that  early  period  have  done  much  to 
advance  Phrenol(^y,  to  entitle  him  in  Gairs  estimation  to  such 
an  illustrious  assocmtion,  and  no  mere  denial  can  ever  nullify 
die  published  and  recorded  fact 

Moscati  makes  another  remark  equally  calculated  to  under- 
rate Spurzheim,  but  equally  unfounded.  ^*  In  1817,^  he  says^ 
*'  Dr  Spurzheim  returned  to  Paris  and  established  himself  in 
that  capital,  but  he  had  no  great  influence  where  Gall  lived,  pro- 
fessed and  lectured,  and  Dr  Spurzheim's  courses  on  Phrenology 
were  thinly  attended,  while  Gall  had  numerous  pupils.^  From 
these  statements,  one  would  imagine  that  Dr  Spurzheim^s  infi^ 
liority  to  Dr  Gall  was  the  sdk  cause  of  his  smaller  popularity  in 
Paris.  Whereas,  in  addition  to  GalPs  dispositions  being  more 
in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  French  people  than  Dr 
Spurzheim  s,  there  was  at  that  time  the  very  notable  difierence, 
that  Gall^s  course  of  lectures  was^ra^^oti^,  while  Spurzheim^s 
was  accessible  only  to  those  who  vaid  a  fee, — a  circumstance 
which  has  a  mighty  effect  every  wnere  on  the  number  of  hear- 
ers, and  in  no  city  more  than  in  Paris,  where  so  many  lec- 
tures are  free.  In  England,  however,  where  Spurzheim^s 
mind  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  national  character,  it  is  weU 
known  that  many  of  his  courses  were  eminently  successful,  as 
was  shewn  in  the  crowding  of  the  London  Institution  in  1826, 
by  many  hundred  hearers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  paid  for 
admission. 

The  Marquis  next  tells  us  that  *^  in  1824,  Dr  Spurzheim, 
advanced  in  age^  married  a  French  widow  lady,^  &c.  In  this 
statement,  the  author  is  very  far  from  correct ;  the  phrase  '^  ad. 
vanced  in  age,^  applies  only  to  a  person  whose  physical  and  men- 
tal powers  are  impaired  by  years;  and  yet  had  the  Marquis  taken 
any  trouble  to  ascertain  the  fact,  he  would  have  easily  discover- 
ed that  Dr  Spurzheim  married  not  in  1884,  but  early  in  1818, 
when  entering  on  his  Jbrty^econd  year,  and  in  the  highest  vi- 
gour of  mind  and  body ;  and  that  be  died  fourteen  years  after- 
wards, before  the  end  of  \n%  jyif^xik  yeut — certainly  no  very 
advanced  age  for  a  man  of  a  sound  and  unbroken  constitution, 
and  very  temperate  habits.  The  fact  is  in  itself  of  little  import- 
ance, but  it  shews  that  the  Marquis  has  not  been  careful  enough 
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in  his  inquiries,  and  that  complete  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on 
all  his  anecdotes. 

The  Marquis  next  examines  the  cerebral  development,  and 
points  out  its  harmony  with  the  character ;  but  in  various  re- 
fipects  his  estimate  of  both  seems  unsound.  ^*  In  his  youth, 
manhood,  and  advaticed  age^  Dr  Spurzheim  showed,  if  not  an 
aversion,  at  least  a  sort  of  indifference,  to  the  fair  sex  ;^  and  as 
for  his  ^*  fondness,  attachment,  and  love  for  his  wife,  they  took 
their  source  in  the  organs  of  Conscientiousness,  Self-Esteem, 
Approbativeness,  Veneration,  and  Acquisitiveness,  for  in  mar- 
rying  Mrs  Spurzheim,  the  Doctor  obeyed  the  dictates  of  aU 
these  faculties.^  The  Marquis  seems  from  this  to  have  been 
fully  aware  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  ibnd  attachment  for  his  wife,  the 
recollection  of  whom  almost  overcame  his  feelings  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life ;  but  as  he  rates  Dr  Spurzheim^s  Adhesiveness 
as  only  moderate,  and  Amativeness  as  small,  he  resorts  to  the 
above  extraordinary  and  most  unphrenological  explanation  of 
the  fact.  Dr  Elliotson,  however,  comes  nearer  the  truth,  when, 
in  his  concluding  remarks,  he  speaks  of  Spurzheim^s  Adhesive- 
ness as  '^  so  large  ;*"  for,  by  referring  to  page  140  of  our  last 
Number,  it  will  be  found  stated  as  ^'  rather  large,^  by  Messrs 
Combe  and  Tex],  who  carefully  examined  the  living  head  in 
1828.  If  the  Marquis  really  believes  that  fondness,  love,  and 
attachment,  may  spring  from  Self-Esteem,  Acquisitiveness,  &c. 
we  cannot  see  why  he  should  retain  Adhesiveness  in  the  list  of 
primitive  faculties.  In  another  place,  however,  and  for  another 
purpose,  the  Marquis  himself  protests  against  such  unphiloso- 
pbical  substitutions  of  one  thing  for  another,  and  maintains  that 
no  organ  can  manifest  any  other  faculty  than  that  which  specifi- 
cally belongs  to  it.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  author  will, 
on  again  consulting  the  bust,  rectify  his  error,  and  ascribe  Dr 
Spurzheim^s  attachment  to  its  true  cause. 

The  Marquises  erroneous  estimate  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  organiza- 
tion has  led  him  into  a  variety  of  other  blunders.  We  have 
just  seen  him  admitting  Spurzheim's  fond  attachment  for  his 
wife,  and  explaining  it  on  false  principles.  But  in  another  place, 
apparently  impressed  with  the  notion  of  Adhesiveness  being 
moderate,  he  sees  the  manifestations  differently,  and  tells,  that 
when  he  saw  Spurzheim  in  Paris  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  be 
spoke  of  that  event  *^  as  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian,  and  ap- 
peared perfectly  at  ease^  and  quUe  satisfied  with  the  decree  (^ 
Providence,'^  That  Spurzheim  may  not  have  chosen  to  un- 
bosom his  feelings  to  the  Marquis,  who  was  apparently  not  in^ 
timate  with  him,  is  highly  probable ;  but  to  infer  on  that  ac- 
count that  his  mind  was  quite  at  ease  and  satisfied,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  Dr  Spurzheim  was  indifferent  to  his  loss,  is  a  most 
illogical  proceeding.     The  writer  of  this  article  had  the  bappi- 
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ness  of  enjoying  Dr  Spurzheim^s  friendship,  and  in  his  intimate 
communications  with  nim  in  September  and  October  1831,  two 
or  three  years  after  Mrs  Spurzneim^s  death,  it  was  affecting  to 
hear  the  tone  of  deep  feeling  with  which  Dr  Spurzheim  con- 
stantly recurred  to  hi&  loss^  and  to  the  effect  produced  upon  his 
own  mind  by  the  want  of  the  responding  feeling  in  her;  and  it 
was  evident  to  every  one  who  knew  him  well,  that  he  was  even 
then  still  suffering  physically  and  morally  from  the  loss  he  had 
sustained.  These  lacts  harmonize  with  our  view  of  Adhesive- 
ness being  rather  large,  but  are  at  perfect  variance  with  the 
Marquises  estimate  of  its  size. 

In  speaking  of  Spurzheim'^s  Secretiveness,  Moscati  says,  that 
Gall  told  him  that  ^^  Spurzheim,  while  he  was  living  in  GalPs 
housj,  and  dining  every  day  with  him,  applied  to  the  study  of 
the  English  language  for  six  months,  and  made  every  prepara- 
tion i&r  his  departure  far  Eiigland^  and  GraU  was  only  informed 
of  his  intentions  a  week  before  Dr  Spurzheim  left  Paris.*"  We 
are  quite  aware  of  the  activity  of  Secretiveness  in  the  mind 
of  Spurzheim  ;  but  the  above  anecdote  is  rather  inconsistent  with 
another  passage  of  Moscati^s  paper,  where  he  says  that,  after  the 
disagreement  between  Gall  and  Spurzheim^  the  latter  ^'  weiU  to 
Vienna  to  take  his  degree  of  M,  Z>.,  previous  to  his  scieniific 
travehf  and  to  his  visit  to  England  ;^  whereas  the  first  state- 
ment leaves  him  practising  Secretiveness  in  Gairs  house  till  a 
week  before  his  departure  ^/&r  Engiand,  The  anecdote  may, 
however,  be  essentially  correct;  and  we  notice  the  confusion 
only  to  shew,  that  the  Marquises  perceptions  were  not  sufficiently 
precise  to  be  implicitly  adopted  as  matters  of  history. 

The  Marquis,  in  allusion  to  Spurzheim's  moderate  Comba- 
tiveness,  speaks  of  his  having  ^^  very  little  physical  courage,^ 
and  gives,  in  illustration,  ^^  anecdotes^  well  known  to  those  who 
J^equented  the  society  qfGoU^  of  his  having  run^  away  from  a 
student  not  half  so  big  as  himself,  who  attacked  him  on  the 
street,  and  from  Gall,  when  the  landlord  of  an  inn  was  threaten- 
ing him  with  violence ;  and  of  his  having  taken  to  his  heels  on 
another  occasion,  when  Gall  had  an  altercation  with  a  postilion. 
That  Spurzheim  was  greatly  inferior  to  Gall  in  the  blind  animal 
courage  inspired  by  Combativeness  is  quite  true,  and  is  obvious 
on  comparing  their  casts ;  but  that  he  was  so  destitute  of  every 
manly  reeling,  as  to  act  the  part  of  a  coward  as  here  representeii, 
is  at  variance  with  his  cerebral  development,  and  with  every 
thing  we  have  seen  of  his  character;  and,  in  bringing  for- 
wara  such  a  charge  after  his  death,  we  think  the  Marquis  was 
bound  to  produce  some  more  precise  evidence,,  than  ^^  anecdotes 
well  known  to  every  one  who  frequented  Dr  Gall;^  this  ^<  everv 
pne^  being  an  authority  equally  nameless  and  vague.  It  la 
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quite  true  that,  Combativeness  bein^  moderate,  no  combination 
of  organs  could  inspire  Dr  Spurzheim  with  the  blind  disregard 
of  life,  and  intense  love  of  danger,  manifested  by  those  who,  like 
the  "  beau  sabreur**  Murat,  possessed  it  in  excess ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  no  man  possessed  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  un- 
bending moral  nature  and  innate  dignity  of  character,  could, 
in  any  circumstances,  be  guilty  of  the  meanness  of  taking  to  his 
heels  at  the  approach  of  danger  to  which  he  left  his  friend  ex- 
posed. In  the  case  of  the  student,  for  example,  the  story  is  not 
consistent.  If  '^  the  student  wa^  not  half  so  stout  a  man  as 
Spurzheim,'"  and  had  only  his  fists  to  fight  with,  where  was  the 
danger  ?  That  Spurzheim  would  have  felt  ashamed  to  engage 
in  a  street  brawl,  every  organ  of  his  head  and  action  of  Ws  life 
indicate,  but  that^ar  would  have  made  him  run  from  a  foolish 
and  angry  boy,  is  inconsistent  with  both. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  Spurzheim,  although  a  lover  of  peace, 
averse  to  disputes,  and  little  exposed  to  the  blind  impulse  of  Com- 
bativeness, was  not  so  fearful  of  danger  as  the  Marquis  repre- 
sents, wfiere  he  had  any  object  tnjhdnff  it.  The  writer  of  these 
remarks  happened  to  be  with  Spurzheim  in  Paris,  during  the  se- 
rious tumults  consequent  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Warsaw  in  September  1881,  when  the  Palais-Royal  and  ad- 
joining part  of  the  city  were  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  the 
call  to  arms  was  sounding  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night, 
the  whole  streets  in  that  neighbourhood  were  in  possession  of 
the  military,  and  a  serious  collision  was  every  moment  expect- 
ed. So  far,  however,  did  Spurzheim's  curiosity  to  see  hu- 
man nature  display  itself  in  such  circumstances  prevail  over 
his  fears  for  his  own  safety,  that  he  continued  in  the  midst  of 
the  irritated  mass  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais-Royal  after  a 
scuffle  had  taken  place,  and  would  not  quit  it  till  the  garden  was 
cleared  by  the  military  ;  after  which  he  would  move  no  farther 
than  the  Rue  Richelieu,  where  the  crowd  was  most  dense,  and 
;patroles  were  passing  at  short  intervals.  Ii\  this  street  he  was 
within  fifty  yards  of  a  gunsmith'^s  shop,  which  the  mob  was  in 
the  act  ot  breaking  open,  when  a  charge  was  made,  and  the 
street  cleared  by  the  cavalry.  He  then  sought  shelter  along 
with  the  writer  behind  the  porte  cochere  of  an  adjoining  house, 
and  there  awaited  the  result.  During  all  this  time^  when  many 
bystanders  were  in  a  state  of  a^'tation,  Dr  Spursheim^s  whole 
mind  seemed  occupied  in  contemplating  the  ultimate  issue  of 
this  state  of  things,  and  looking  forwardto  its  eflR^ct  in  acceleni«> 
ting  the  progress  of  man,  although  attended  with  the  infliction 
of  much  present  misery ;  and  he  never  alluded  to  any  personal 
fears.  In  reality  the  present  danger  was  not  great,  but  no  man 
could  tell,  amid  the  prevailing  excitement,  at  what  moment  of 
time  some  serious  conflict  might  ensue ;  and  while,  therefore. 
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there  was  not  enough  to  rouse  positive  alarm  in  a  firm-minded 
man,  there  was  more  than  enough  to  excite  the  fears  of  one  so 
much  aKve  to  the  sensation  of -fear,  as  Moscati  represents  Spurz- 
heim  to  have  been.  That  he  would  never  have  sought  danger, 
or  wantonly  exposed  himself  to  it,  is  most  true ;  but  in  pursuit 
of  a  higher  object,  he  was  quite  capable  of  meeting  it,  although 
it  might  cost  htm  a  greater  effort  to  do  so,  than  it  would  have 
required  from  Dr  Gall  or  other  naturally  combative  men. 

In  oonfiimation  of  his  opinion  that  Spurzheim  was  destitute 
of  physical  courage,  Moscati  says  that  he  was  present  at  a  lec- 
ture of  Magendie,  where  Spurzheim  inadvertently  expressed 
aloud  his  disapprobation  of  Magendie,  and  that,  on  the  latter 
thereupon  ordering  him  to  leave  the  room,  Spurzheim  did  so ; 
whence  Moscati  infers  that  Spurzheim  had  no  courage.  Now, 
we  would  ask,  even  granting  the  facts,  what  else  could  Spurzheim 
have  done  P  Would  the  Marquis  himself  have  remained  in  any 
man^s  lecture-room  after  being  desired  to  leave  it  P  And  sup- 
posing Spurzheim  to  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  good 
manners  towards  Magendie,  would  it  have  improved  his  position 
morally  or  as  a  man,  to  stay  and  insult  him  m  addition  to  his 
incivility  P 

"  Dr  Spurzheim,''  says  the  Marquis,  "  was  rather  inclined 
to  acquire  wealth,  and  was  not  eminently  generous,  and  his  oiv 
gan  of  Acquisitiveness  proves  the  accuracy  of  my  assertion.  I 
must,  however,  say,  that  the  character  of  Dr  Spurzheim  under- 
went a  sensible  alteration  in  this  respect  after  his  union  with 
Mrs  Spurzheim.     That  lady  was  fond  of  economy,  and  often 

Eut  a  dictatorial  matrimonial  restraint  on  the  intended  benevo- 
mt  actions  of  her  husband.''  Dr  Spurzheim  tvas  eminently 
kind  and  compassionate  by  nature,  but  he  was  not  eminently 
gnierous  in  giving  money,  because  his  means  were  moderate, 
and  it  required  all  the  activity  of  his  large  Acquisitiveness  to 
maka  him  do  himself  justice  m  this  respect.  That  he  was  not 
avaricious  or  selfish,  is  proved  by  a  fact  mentioned  by  the  Mar- 
quis in  relation  to  his  connexion  with  Dr  Gall ;  in  which  **  he 
snowed  his  attachment  to  the  science,  and  also  his  disinterested- 
ness,^ by  preferring  to  accompany  Gall  with  a  salary  of  15200 
florins,  when  the  Prince  Ficcolonimi  offered  him  3000  to  act  as 
tutor  to  his  family. 

By  some  extraordinary  mistake,  Moscati  represents  Dr 
Spurzheim's  Philoprogenitiveness  as  moderate,  and  his  Tune 
and  Time  as  small,  when  to  our  eyes  they  are  all  beyond 
an  average  size;  and  in  accordance  with  this,  we  are  sure 
that  most  of  our  female  readers  who  have  heard  him  lec- 
ture, will  recollect  the  tenderness  and  interest  with  which  he 
always  spoke  of  the  *^  little  bmigs^  as  he  used  to  term  children. 
It  was  ohen  remarked  as  a  feature  of  his  character.     His  enjoy- 
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ment  from  music  was  equally  in  accordance  with  what  we  con- 
sider his  development  to  have  been* 

We  have  made  these  remarks  with  reluctance,  because  the 
Marquis  Moscati  seems  in  many  respects  sensible  of  what  Dr 
Spurzheim  has  really  accomplished^  and  to  have  fallen  into  the 
above  mistakes  from  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  rather  than  any 
wish  to  do  Spurzheim  injustice ;  but,  as  matters  of  history,  it 
was  our  duty  to  correct  them.  Even  with  all  his  anxiety  to 
elevate  Gall  at  the  expense  of  Spurzheim,  the  Marquis  says : 
*^  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  Spurzheim  proved  a  great 
acquisition  to  Gail,  for  he  was  not  only  a  scholar^  but  a  very  in- 
dustrious and  laborious  man,  and  usefully  assisted  his  master  in 
arranging  and  even  perfecting  his  discoveries ;  and  it  was  for 
this  reasoiv  that,  when  Dr  GaU  undertook  the  publication  of  his 
great  work  on  Craniology,  Spurzheim  ceased  to  be  GalPs  secre- 
tary^ and  became  hhJeUow^labourer^'^ — an  honour  to  which 
even  Moscati  tacitly  admits  him  to  have  been  then  cntided,  aU 
though  it  was  in  reality  bestowed  at  an  earlier  period  by  Dr 
Gall,  who  could  best  appreciate  the  value  of  Spurzheim^s  assist- 
ance. In  another  place,  the  Marquis  adds,  *^  that,  in  England 
in  1814,  Dr  Spurzneim  lectured  with  sreat  success ;""  and,  **  by 
his  observations  and  assiduous  meditation,  he  even  perfected  the 
worJc  ^his  master,  Jby  adding  skve&al  oth«r  organs  to  the 
cranicJbgical  system.^ 


ARTICLE  V, 

THE  CEREBRAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  SMITHERS  THE  IN- 
CENDIARY  COMPARED  WITH  HIS  NATURAL  DISPOSI- 
TIONS.  By  JoRK  Elliotsow,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  &,  Professor  of  the  Prin- 
dpleii  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Univermty  nf  London ;  Prendient 
^f  the  London  Phrenological  Society,  &c  &c  Read  before  the  So- 
dety  on  17th  December  1882.  • 

Since  the  object  of  our  Society  is  twofold,  the  disseminaUoti 
of  phrenological  knowledge  no  less  than  its  increase,  a  paper 
which  contains  nothing  original,  but  supplies  an  illustration  only 
of  the  truth  of  the  science,  will  not  be  unacceptable.  Indeed, 
although  it  is  liow  many  years  since  1  became  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Phrenology,  my  attention  has  been  too  much  taken  up 
with  tlie  observation  and  investigation  of  disease  and  the  methods 
of  remedying-  it,  to  attempt  augmenting  the  science  by  original 
reasoning  or  observation.  Even  as  a  disseminator  I  feel  con- 
scious of  having  done  far  too  little.     I  founded  this  Society,  it 

*  This  able  and  interesting  paper  we  copy  from  the  Lancet,  Na  487. 
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is  true,  have  written  two  phrenological  critiques,  contended  for 
the  reality  of  the  science  in  the  notes  of  my  three  last  editions 
of  *'  Blumenbach^s  Phymlogy,^  and  written  several  papers  for 
the  Society ;  but  when  I  reflect  on  the  labours  of  Mr  Combe, 
as  a  writer  and  lecturer,  atkl  on  the  labours  of  the  editors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  and  of  Dr  Otto  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  some  others,  I  feel  shame,  and  my  only  excuse  is, 
that  other  subjects  more  immediately  in  the  path  of  my  duty 
have  occupied  my  attention,  and  prevented  the  possibility  of  my 
devotion  to  any  thins  else.  My  sole  mmt,  if  I  have  any^  is  to 
have  studied  the  subject  carefully,  before  I  either  condemned 
or  defended  it,  and,  when  satisfied  of  its  truth,  to  have  avowed 
my  conviction  in  spite  of  the  pity  and  contempt  of  those  of  my 
own  profession  and  others,  who  might  formerly  nave  been  of  assist;- 
ance  to  me  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  and  who,  with  others  less 
influential,  contributed  for  a  time  through  their  expressions  of 
regret,  to  the  slowness  of  my  progress,  although  they  never  had 
qualified  themselves  to  entertain  any  opinion  upon  tne  matter. 

With  the  majority  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Phre- 
fiology,  the  correct  declaration  of  a  person^'s  talents  and  feelings 
by  the  mere  inspection  of  his  head,  is  the  method  the  most  cal- 
culated to  shake  incredulity,  and  induce  willingness  to  study  the 
science.  Yet,  with  the  highly  informed  and  reflecting,  the 
enunciation  of  the  metaphysics  of  Phrenology, — of  tbe  view 
which  it  takes  of  the  human  mind,  without  any  reference  to  the 
brain  or  cranium,  is  sufficient  to  shew  its  great  probability  and 
its  worthiness  of  being  studied.  Two  of  the  most  able  writers 
of  the  present  day,  tne  one  holding  the  highest  rank  in  the 
church,  the  other  a  female,  whose  writings  at  this  moment  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  thousands,  have  not  hesitated  to  avow  that 
the  phrenological  is  the  only  rational  and  natural  view  of  the 
mina ;  aiid  when  we  consider  that  this  view  was  the  result  of 
no  reflection  or  device,  but  professes  to  be  the  result  of  the  ob- 
servation of  the  developments  of  the  head,  and  their  correspond- 
ence with  talent  and  -character,  the  solid  foundation  of  phre- 
nology at  once  becomes  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  and  the 
whole  science  becomes  deserving  of  the  investigation  of  every 
intellectual  person. 

But  notwithstanding  the  true  declaration  of -a  character  from 
the  simple  examination  of  the  head  is  so  striking  to  the  igno- 
rant, every  instance  of  the  correspondence  of  the  development 
of  the  bead  with  the  known  character  of  an  individual,  is  one 
item  in  the  solid  proofs  of  the  science  ;  and  the  proper  mode  of 
determining  its  truth,  is  to  compare  the  known  character  of  in- 
dividuals with  their  heads.  It  is  proposed  this  season  in  the 
Society,  to  compare  the  characters  of  persons  whose  conduct 
and  abilities  are  too  well  known  to  admit  of  dispute,  with  their 
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heads,  and  besides  those  which  we  shall  ourselves  select,  we  will 
take  any  others  that  visitors  may  desire,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  possibility  of  saying  we  select  only  confirmatory  examples, 
and  keep  the  rest  out  of  sight. 

If  Phrenology  be  true,  there  can  be  no  exceptions.  It  is 
proved  by  the  absence  of  all  exceptions.  When  no  doubt 
exists  respecting  a  person^s  abilities  and  character,  phrenologists 
will  never  hesitate  to  declare  the  positive  development  of  bis 
head ;  they  will  never  hesitate  to  declare  that  such  a  portion  of 
the  head  must  be  largely  developed,  when  a  talent  or  feeling 
has  been  strongly  manifested,  though  they  will  not,  from  the 
deficient  appearance  of  a  talent  or  feeling,  pronounce  that  a  par* 
ticular  portion  of  the  head  must  undoubtedly  be  small ;  because 
a  part  may  be  large,  without  a  corresponding  sisse  of  brain,  or 
of  brain  able  to  perform  its  functions  well.  Just  as  although, 
on  seeing  a  portion  of  the  head  poorly  developed,  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  such  or  such  a  talent  or  feeling  must  be 
slight ;  they  will  not,  on  seeing  a  part  largely  developed,  de- 
clare that  such  or  such  a  power  or  feeling  must  be  strong ;  be- 
cause the  part  may  be  lar^,  not  from  brain  or  good  brain  *. 
With  positiveness  of  faculty,  we  always  find  positiveness  of 
cerebral  development;  just  as  with  deficiency  of  development^ 
we  always  find  deficiency  of  faculty.  With  deficient  manifes- 
tation of  faculty,  we  most  frequently  find  deficiency  of  develop- 
ment, at  least  with  respect  to  the  Feelings,  because  they  gene^ 
rally  have  opportunities  of  excitement,  though  the  talents  may 
not.  Those  who  have  carefully  studied  Pbrenoloffy,  know  that 
Its  pronunciations  can  never  be  wrong.  This  wey  fearlessly 
assert ;  not  that  they  can  never  be  wrong,  as  a  violent  professed 
antiphrenologist,  who,  all  the  time,  allows  the  anterior  part  of 
the  brain  to  serve  for  the  abilities,  and  the  lower  and  posterior 
for  the  animal  propensities,  once  misrepresented  me  to  say  ;  for 
Any  one  may  give  a  false  judgment — ^but  that  no  judgment,  de* 
livered  in  accordance  with  Phrenology,  can  be  wrone. 

The  head  which  I  purpose  examinmg  at  present,  is  that  of  a 
man  not  distinguished  by  his  abilities,  but  by  his  crimes.  For 
the  sake  of  acquiring  property  dishonestly,  he  artfully  set  fire 
to  his  house,  and  caused  the  death  of  some,  and  the  ruin  of 
others.  He  never  expressed  remorse  for  his  crime,  and  denied 
it  to  the  last.     He  and  his  wife  were  not  on  good  terms,  but  al- 

*  If  a  phT43nologi8t  should  find  a  prominence  in  the  head  of  a  sane  indivi- 
dual, not  beyond  middle  age,  we  conceive  that  he  would  be  warranted  in 
inferring  "  a  corresponding  size  of  brain,"  unless  the  part  were  one  of  the 
processes,  or  in  the  region  of  the  frontal  sinus*  The  general  rule  is,  that 
when  a  part  of  the  head  is  larger  the  protuberance  is  caused  hj  brain.  We 
do  not  mean  to  deny  the  posnbiltty  of  exceptions,  but  these  are  exceedingly 
rare,  and  may  in  all  cases  be  explained  either  by  disease  or  by  some  very  un- 
usual peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  skulL— £i>. 
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ways  quarrelled  when  they  met.     A  few  days  before  the  fire, 
he  had  a  dispute  with  his  wife,  and  told  her  that  if  she  did  not 

£*ve  him  the  property  belonging  to  her,  which  he  wanted,  by 
ir  means,  he  would  have  all,  and  she  should  have  nothing  left. 
In  his  defence,  he  read  from  a  voluminous  MS.,  apparent^  un- 
der great  excitation.  He  contended  that  the  fire  was  purely 
accidental,  that  he  had  provided  the  shavings,  found  collected, 
for  drying  the  veneers  in  his*  business ;  that  he  was  not  insured 
to  near  the  amount  of  his  property ;  and  that,  in  his  endeavours 
to  stop  the  flames,  he  had  suffered  injury  of  sreat  severity.  He 
called  many  respectable  witnesses  to  prove  nis  assertions,  and 
show  that  be  was  a  most  honest  and  humane  man.  While  the 
judge  was  summing  up,  he  frequently  interrupted  on  points  of 
evidence,  and  he  retained  his  self-possession  to  the  last.  His 
criminality  did  not  admit  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

Now,  as  I  remarked  (hi  a  similar  occasion,  the  or^nization 
was  the  same  the  day  before  hb  crime,  while  he  mixed  with 
respectable  people.  When  so  striking  a  misdeed  is  not  the 
result  of  insanity— of  disease  of  the  organ  of  the  mind— -nor  of 
some  extraordinary  external  circumstances  (though  these  indeed 
could  not  explain  it,  independently  of  the  internal  state),  it  is 
merely  the  result  of  the  natural  character  {^lefiio  repentejidt 
turptaaimus)  ;  and  if  the  phrenologist  finds,  after  death,  the  de* 
velopment  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  crime,  so  b^ore  the 
commission  of  the  crime  his  pronunciations  would  be  equally 
unfavourable,  and  a  successful  inquiry  into  the  whole  life  would 
show  it  in  an  Mnfavourable  light.  Through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  this  evening  become  a  mem- 
ber, I  have  learnt  tnat  he  visited  three  or  four  women  besides 
bis  wife,  and  bad  children  by  them,  and  that  he  even  once  at- 
tempted  liberties  with  his  own  daughter ;  that  he  was  cruel  and 
tyrannical  towards  his  servants  and  others  who  were,  more  or 
less,  under  him ;  that  he  was  thought  to  have  caused  the  death 
of  one  wife  by  miscarriage ;  that  he  was  very  quarrelsome,  beat 
his  wife  and  other  women,  but,  if  well  resisted,  ran  away ;  that 
he  was  very  proud^  always  speaking  of  my  house,  my  property, 
8(C. ;  that  he  almost  always  contrived  to  be  chairman  at  the  little 
meetings  he  attended,  and  was  always  very  overbearing ;  that 
he  wai  very  firm,  so  that  having,  on  one  occasion,  said  he  would 
make  twelve  do^n  chairs  in  six  weeks,  he  actually  did  so ;  but 
he  wa$  also  obstinate,  never  yielded  in  argument  or  proposition, 
fuyd  when  be  had  the  worse  began  quarrelling,  and  never  hesi*- 
tated  to  tell  falsehoods ;  that  he  was  reserved  and  shy  in  the  ex- 
treme, so  that  his  wife  knew  little  of  his  pursuits  or  intentions ; 
that  he  cheated,  and  would  do  any  thing  for  gain,  and  yet  got 
rid  of  a  great  deal  of  money,  though  no  one  saw  how ;  that  he 
was  destitute  of  religious  leelingi  and  would  not  listen  to  reli- 
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e'ous  exhortation  even  in  prison ;  that  his  hope  was  strong,  and 
t  fancied  to  the  very  last  he  should  be  acquitted. 

Before  I  detail  the  other  particulars  of  his  moral  constitution, 
allow  me  to  read  an  extract  from  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Peter 
the  Great,  in  the  Family  Library,  and  copied  into  the  Penny 
Magazine. 

^  The  character  of  Peter  the  Great  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
contradictions.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  the  determination  to  execute  the  plan  he  had  con- 
ceived of  remodelling  the  customs  and  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try, he  had  to  maintun  a  constant  struggle  between  his  good 
and  evil  genius.  Nothing  was  too  great,  nothing  was  too  little, 
for  his  comprehensive  mmd.  The  noblest  undertakings  were 
mixed  with  the  most  farcical  amusements ;  the  most  laudable  in- 
stitutions for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  his  subjects,  were 
followed  by  shaving  their  beards  and  docking  their  skirts.  Kind- 
hearted,  benevolent,  and  humane,  he  set  no  value  on  human 
Hfe.  Owing  to  these,  and  many  other  incongruities,  his  charac- 
ter has  necessarily  been  represented  in  various  points  of  view, 
and  in  various  colours,  by  his  biographers*^  **  His  memory  among 
his  countrymen,  who  ought  to  be  tne  best  judges,  and  of  whom 
he  was  at  once  the  scourge  and  the  benefactor,  is  held  in  the 
highest  veneration.^ 

Let  those  who  exclaimed  against  the  phrenologists  for  declaring 
that  in  Thurtell  the  organ  of  Benevolence  was  well  developed, 
reflect  on  such  descriptions  of  character  as  these.  They  are  to 
be  found  abundantly  in  real  life,  biography,  and  the  best  dra- 
matic compositions.  It  is  Phrenology  only  that  explains  what 
appears  so  inconsistent;  for  Phrenology  teaches  that  various 
faculties  exist  in  the  mind  independent  of  each  other,  influen- 
cing one  another  indeed,  but  still  existing  separately,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  force  of  each,  giving  rise  to  various  conduct  ;— 
to  pretty  uniform  conduct,  if  one  or  several  somewhat  allied  are 
far  stronger  than  the  rest,  and  to  opposite  conduct  at  difierent 
times,  if  some  of  opposite  tendency  are  nearly  balanced* 

This  same  man,  accordingly,  had  other  points  of  character. 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  children,  taking  great  delight  in  nur- 
sing and  playing  with  them.  He  frequently  displayed  much 
benevolent  feeling,  and  would  give  away  his  money  to  the  dis- 
tressed. He  woidd  devote  whole  days  together,  when  he  should 
have  been  at  work,  to  going  about  and  promoting  subscriptions 
for  objects  of  pity.  The  fact  of  his  being  so  often  appointed 
chairman  at  meetings  of  his  own  class  that  he  attended,  shows 
him  to  have  been  considered  a  man  of  abilities.  In  regard  to 
particular  talent,  I  have  been  able  to  learn  only  that  he  was 
rather  an  ingenious  mechanic,  fond  of  music,  and  that  he  sung. 
The  head  is  very  '  tiference  at  its  lower  part ;  a 
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string  drawn  around  it  over  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  im- 
mediately above  the  ears,  and  over  Philoprogenitiveness,  is  23^ 
inches  in  length,  which  is  above  the  avera^.     This  must  al- 
ways shew  great  power,  provided  the  brain  be  of  good  quality. 
Every  part  over  which  such  a  string  passes  is  large.    The  extent 
of  the  forehead  from  the  ear  is  no  less  than  5^  inches,^-aboTehalf 
an  inch  longer  than  the  average  of  large  heads,  and  the  organs 
are  well  developed  in  general.     At  the  sides,  the  development 
of  Destructiveness  is  very  great,  the  diameter  of  the  head  being 
there  6^  inches,  while  the  average  in  large  heads  is  under  o 
inches.     Behind,  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness  is  largely 
developed ;  its  distance  from  the  ear,  at  the  most  prominent 
part,  is  4^  inches,  while  the  average  in  large  heads  is  rather  less. 
We  clearly  see  that  he  must  have  been  clever,  passionate,  vio- 
lent, and  selfish  ;  yet  fond  of  children,  and  often  kind-hearted. 

The  head  is  altogether  one  of  ugly  shape.     The  lower  cen- 
tral lateral  parts  are  enormously  developed,  and  must  have 
given  the  chief  character.     The  organs  of  Acquisitiveness,  De*- 
structiveness,  and  Secretiveness,  form  one  large  surface  fearfully 
projecting  at  the  sides.     The  top  of  the  head  is  of  a  keel-shape, 
sloping  down  to  the  right  and  left  in  the  most  disgusting  man- 
ner, the  lateral  portions  of  the  vertex  being  very  deficient.  Where 
Dr  Spurzheim  considers  Conscientiousness  to  reside,  the  develop- 
ment is  defective ;  but  I  must  remark  that  the  whole  of  the  ver- 
tex in  a  line  drawn  from  that  spot  is  equally  deficient     My 
own  observation  has  net  enabled'  me  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
assertion  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  that  Conscientiousness  resides  on 
each  side  of  Firmness.     In  unprincipled  persons  I  have  always 
hitherto  seen  a  greater  or  less  preponderance  of  the  lower  organs 
of  the  feelings  over  those  of  the  coronal  surface ;  a  getiermde^ 
divity  on  each  side  of  the  coronal  surface,  and  a  preponderance 
of  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities,  is  the 
utmost  I  have  hitherto  noticed.     I  have  never  met  with  a  de- 
ficiency of  that  portion  ovily  of  the  coronal  surface,  called  by 
him  the  seat  of  tne  organ  of  Conscientiousness,  in  decidedly  un- 
principled persons.     Dr  Spurzheim,  too,  refers  to  not  a  single 
example  in  proof,  but  merely  makes  a  general  assertion,  that  in 
criminals  that  part  is  small  *. 

The  organ  of  Amativeness  is  also  of  great  size,  as  well  as  that 
of  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Secretiveness.  The 
height  is  great  at  Benevolence  and  at  Firmness;  it  is  above  the 

*  Br  Elliotson  acts  wisely  Id  suBpending  hia  judgmeDt  as  to  the  fiict 
''  that  ConscientiousneBs  residies  on  «iai  side  of  Firmness,"  seeing  that  ^  hIa 
own  observation  has  not  enabled  him  to  form  an  opinion*'  on  the  subject  It 
is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  we  have  seen  many  heads  in  which  the 
declivity  on  each  side  of  the  coronal  sur&ce  was  noi  ffeneinl,  and  that,  after 
extensive  observation,  we  regard  the  organ  of  Cons&ntiousness  to  be  com- 
pletely  established.— £]>. 
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'  disease.    Yet  until  he  and  all  men  dedicated  to  minister 

mind  diseased,  can  as  boldly,  and  as  consistently  with 

,  declare  their  knowledge,  as  they  now  confess  their  igno- 

je,  of  the  number,  nature,  and  relations  of  the  mental 
jwers,  their  ministrations  will  not  only  be  profitless  but  often 
pernicious ;  their  interference  with  what  they  declare  to  be  in- 
scrutable and  mysterious  will  be  but  a  proof  of  presumptuous 
daring,  not  of  rational  benevolence  or  pnilosophical  intrepidity. 
It  is  held  almost  as  an  axiom  in  medicine,  that,  without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  healthy  functions  and  structure  of  an  organ, 
all  attempts  to  remove  or  relieve  disease  must  be  dangerous, 
empirical,  and  generally  abortive.  But  this  salutary  rule  ap- 
pears to  be  altogether  forgotten  or  neglected  whenever  mind  is 
ihe  subject  of  investigation  or  medical  treatment ;  precisely  in 
those  circumstances  where  it  is  most  applicable,  and  would  prove 
especially  efficacious. 

It  ought  not,  then,  to  occasion  surprise,  that  no  definition,  or  at 
least  DO  satisfactory  definition,  of  insanity,  or  the  various  modi- 
fications of  disease  comprehended  under  that  term,  has  been 
given  to  the  world  by  any  unphrenological  writer.  For,  while 
the  distinguishing  marks  and  powers  of  a  sane  intellect  re- 
main  unascertained,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  precise 
information  as  to  any  departure  from  this  standard.  While 
it  is  not  known  in  what  the  peculiar  attributes  of  a  particular 
faculty  or  feeling  consist,  no  experience,  no  reasoning,  can 
supply  a  definition  of  the  states  of  excitement,  derangement,  or 
lethargy,  by  which  it  may  be  affected.  If,  for  example,  it  is 
impossible,  by  means  of  any  of  the  popular  metaphysical  theo- 
ries,  to  trace  back  to  its  original  source  that  hauteur,  that  arro- 
gance, that  tone  and  look  oi  superiority  and  command,  which  so 
often  claim  the  homage  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  society, — 
would  it  not  be  highly  illogical  to  attempt  to  elucidate  the  fran- 
tic pride,  the  vain-glorious  boasting,  and  the  contemptuous  con- 
descension, which  convert  the  bare  and  gloomy  walls  of  a  mad- 
house into  the  tapestry  and  gilded  pillars  of  a  splendid  palace,—*- 
the  galling  thongs  of  the  camisole  into  the  robes  and  insignia  of 
royalty,— 4ind  the  attendants,  keepers,  or  surrounding  maniacs, 
into  subjects,  slaves,  or  courtly  flatterers? 

That  want  or  weakness  of  memory  adduced  by  Dr  Haslam, 
in  common  with  almost  all  writers  on  the  subject,  as  among  the 
first  and  most  obvious  changes  precursory  of  madness,  is  to  be 
understood  as  applying  indiscriminately  to  the  affective  as  weD 
as  to  the  reflective  and  perceptive  powers.  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
general  term  descriptive  of  that  hebetude,  inactivity,  or  extinc- 
tion of  any  number  or  combination  of  faculties,  which^  in  the 
vague  phraseology  now  adopted,  is  designated  l;he  first  stage  of 
lunacy.     It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  memoir  to  introduce  to 
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average  of  large  heads.     Those  of  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Ap> 
probation  are  very  large. 

No  phrenologist  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say,  this 
is  the  head  of  a  man  who,  if  the  brain  were  healthy,  possessed 
excellent  abilities,  was  firm  of  purpose,  high  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, and  fond  of  notoriety,  but  endowed  with  little  moral  feel- 
ing, and  a  prey  to  all  the  lower  passions  of  our  nature* 


ARTICLE  VL 

ON  MORBID  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  ORGAN  OF  LAN- 
GUAGE, AS  CONNECTED  WITH  INSANITY.  BjMaW.A.F. 
Bbowke. 

Dr  Haslam  has  stated  the  memory  to  be  a  mental  power  es- 
pecially obnoxious  to  the  invasion  of  disease ;  announcing,  by 
the  usual  indications  of  defective  energy  or  total  obliteration, 
the  approach  of  that  long  succession  of  phenomena,  which  de- 
pend upon  age,  intoxication,  insanity,  or  other  unhealthy  condi- 
tions of  the  brain.  This  proposition  is  associated  with  reason- 
ing which  entitles  us  to  conclude  that,  sharing  in  the  error  which 
so  effectually  tends  to  nullify  the  grand  end  of  education,  and 
misleads  even  the  intelligent  portion  of  mankind  as  to  the  true 
interests  and  philosophy  of  mind,  Dr  Haslam  alludes  not  to  a 
special  memory-^that  of  words  or  events — but  to  a  faculty 
which,  from  the  various  objects  it  embraces,  appears  equivalent 
to  judgment,  imagination,  and  the  other  powers,  combined.  By 
a  smgular  selection,  he  quotes  Ben  Johnson  as  affording  alike 
the  best  definition  of  the  faculty,  and,  in  his  own  person,  the 
best  illustration  of  its  strength  under  cultivation,  and  of  its  decay. 
He  laments  the  failure  of  philosophers  in  their  attempts  to  give 
clear  notions  of  its  nature,  or  adequate  explanations  of  its  mode  of 
operation,  and  endeavours  to  remove  this  obstacle  to  the  study  of 
mind^  by  comparing  the  faculty  to  a  chain,  the  links  of  which,  it  is 
presumed,  constitute  a  series  of  consecutive  ideas,  whose  connect- 
ing medium  represents  the  power  of  association,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  such  union  that  condition  of  madness  which  he  is  en- 
gaged in  describing.  Dr  H.,  who  has  observed  extensively  and 
accurately,  must  not  be  hastily  condemned  for  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  has  arrived.  He  has  argued,  and  he  has  interpreted 
nature,  in  the  spirit  of  the  school  of  philosophy  to  which  he 
belongs.  He  has  candidly  confessed  the  difficulty  ne  experienced 
in  reducing  Memory  to  its  primitive  elements,  and  in  oescribing 
its  phenomena  in  vigour  and  health.  He  ought,  oonsequentlv» 
to  be  so  far  exonerated  from  whatever  blame  may  attach  to  ob- 
scurity or  vagy^ees  in  delineating  the  faculty  under  the  influ- 
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ence  of  disease.  Yet  until  he  and  all  men  dedicated  to  minister 
to  the  mind  diseased,  can  as  boldly,  and  as  consistently  with 
truth,  declare  their  knowledge,  as  they  now  confess  their  igno- 
rance, of  the  number,  nature,  and  relations  of  the  mental 
powers,  their  ministrations  will  not  only  be  profitless  but  often 
pernicious ;  their  interference  with  what  they  declare  to  be  in- 
scrutable and  mysterious  will  be  but  a  proof  of  presumptuous 
daring,  not  of  rational  benevolence  or  pnilosophical  intrepidity. 
It  is  neld  almost  as  an  axiom  in  medicine,  that,  without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  healthy  functions  and  structure  of  an  organ, 
all  attempts  to  remove  or  relieve  disease  must  be  dangerous, 
empirical,  and  generally  abortive.  But  this  salutary  rule  ap- 
pears to  be  altogether  forgotten  or  neglected  whenever  mind  is 
.the  subject  of  investigation  or  medical  treatment ;  precisely  in 
those  circumstances  where  it  is  most  applicable,  and  would  prove 
especially  efficacious. 

It  ought  not,  then,  to  occasion  surprise,  that  no  definition,  or  at 
least  no  satisfactory  definition,  of  insanity,  or  the  various  modi- 
fications of  disease  comprehended  under  that  term,  has  been 
given  to  the  world  by  any  unpbrenological  writer.  For,  while 
the  distinguishing  marks  and  powers  of  a  sane  intellect  re- 
main  unascertained,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  precise 
information  as  to  any  departure  from  this  standard.  While 
it  is  not  known  in  what  the  peculiar  attributes  of  a  particular 
faculty  or  feeling  consist,  no  experience,  no  reasoning,  can 
supply  a  definition  of  the  states  of  excitement,  derangement,  or 
letnargy,  by  which  it  may  be  affected.  If,  for  example,  it  is 
impossible,  by  means  of  any  of  the  popular  metaphysical  theo- 
ries,  to  trace  back  to  its  ori^nal  source  that  hauteur,  that  arro- 
gance, that  tone  and  look  of  superiority  and  command,  which  so 
often  claim  the  homage  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  society,— 
would  it  not  be  highly  illogical  to  attempt  to  elucidate  the  fran- 
tic pride,  the  vain-glorious  boasting,  and  the  contemptuous  coo- 
deecension,  which  convert  the  bare  and  gloomy  walls  of  a  madr 
house  into  the  tapestry  and  gilded  pillars  of  a  splendid  palace,—*- 
the  galling  thongs  of  the  camisole  into  the  robes  and  in^gnia  of 
royalty, — and  the  attendants,  keepers,  or  surrounding  maniacs, 
into  subjects,  slaves,  or  courtly  flatterers? 

That  want  or  weakness  of  memory  adduced  by  Dr  Haslam, 
in  common  with  almost  all  writers  on  the  subject,  as  among  the 
first  and  most  obvious  changes  precursory  of  madness,  is  to  be 
understood  as  applying  indiscriminatdy  to  the  affective  aa  weD 
as  to  the  reflective  and  perceptive  powers*  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
general  term  descriptive  of  that  hebetude,  inactivity,  or  extinc- 
tion  of  any  number  or  combioation  of  faculties,  whidi^  in  the 
vague  phraseology  now  adopted,  is  designated  ihe  first  stage  of 
lunacy.    It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  memoir  to  introduce  to 
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the  notice  of  the  reader  a  mental  defect,  less  generally  observed 
because  more  Kmited  in  its  operation  and  affecting  a  power 
which  is  either  identified  or  confounded  with  a  quality  common 
to  all  the  other  intellectual  powers.  The  chief  inducements  to 
collect  the  following  facts  were,  that  they  have  never  before  been 
systematically  arranged,  many  of  them  never  published,  and  none 
referred  to  tneir  true  «(planation ;  and  that  they  tend  to  eluci- 
date the  general  question  of  insanity,  by  exhibiting  the  pheno- 
mena of  an  individual  power  under  disease.  Could  the  un- 
healthy manifestations  or  each  faculty  be  thus  separated  and 
apportioned,  our  notions  would  become  clear  and  precise,  not 
merely  of  the  disease  abstractly  considered,  but  of  each  example 
submitted  to  our  care.  We  would  then  be  enabled  to  trace  the 
disease  to  its  primitive  origin,  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which 
the  mind  is  involved,  and  to  adapt  our  treatment  to  the  pecu- 
liarities presented.  At  present,  lunacy  is  regarded  as  a  disease 
of  the  mind,  not  of  one,  two,  or  more  powers  of  that  mind ; 
and  the  cure  is  attempted,  in  all  cases,  by  one  and  the  same 
means.  It  would  be  equally  rational  to  treat  pneumonia,  asthma, 
and  phthisis  by  the  same  medicines,  because  they  all  impede  the 
performance  of  the  respiratory  function. 

The  power  of  Language  is  that  by  which  we  invent  or  em- 
ploy signs  to  represent  the  suggestions  of  the  other .  mental 
powers,  and  by  which  we  further  recognise,  appreciate,  and  ap- 
ply the  relations  in  which  these  signs  require  to  stand  to  each 
other,  in  order  adequately  to  indicate  these  ideas  or  feelings  to 
ourselves  or  others. 

Among  the  first  and  schoolboy  observations  of  the  great 
founder  of  our  science,  is  to  be  classed  the  discovery,  that 
there  subsists  a  relation  between  the  talent  for  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  language,  and  prominence  of  the  eyeball.  That 
he  was  led  to  remark  this  fact — ^then  isolated  and  incidental, 
though  pregnant  with  his  own  fame,  with  the  fate  of  a  new  and 
pure  philosophy,  and,  let  us  hope,  with  the  amelioration  and 
^evation  of  the  condition  of  mankind,— by  a  want  of  proficiency 
in  the  exercises  prescribed  at  school,  by  a  ^consciousness  of  his 
own  deficiency,  and  by  the  bitterness  of  spirit  which  disappointed 
emulation  engenders,  is  highly  probable,  if  it  be  not  altogether 
certain.  Punished,  it  may  have  happened,  for  his  failure  in  a 
theme,  or  his  inability  to  commit  a  certain  number  of  words  to 
memory,  his  young  out  even  then  inquiring  mind  was  irresisti- 
bly prompted  to  ascertain  by  what  means  companions,  in  many 
otner  respects  his  inferiors  in  power  and  assiduity,  should  obtain 
so  decided  a  pre-eminence  in  compontion^  recitation,  and 
every  subject  where  words  were  the  objects  of  study.  Natu- 
rally seekmg  in  the  countenance  for  that  explanation  which 
the  general  conduct,   the   acquirements,  and  other  qualities 
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of  bis  contemporaries  failed  to  afford,  he  remarked  the  corres. 
pondence  which  has  been  stated;  and,  apparently,  in  consequence 
of  the  deep  impression  made  by  the  circumstance,  that  series  of 
observations  was  commenced,  that  spirit  of  investigation  was 
aroused)  which  have  produced  results  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
yet  estimate  the  extent  or  importance.  Neither  at  this  period, 
nor  for  many  years  afterwards,  did  his  researches  assume  a  sys* 
tematic  or  scientific  form  ;  indeed,  until  his  acquaintance  with 
physiology  bad  suggested  the  true  course  to  be  pursued,  they 
deserve  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a  highly  curious  and 
interesting  collection  of  pathognomical  observations.  When 
his  inquiries,  acknowledging  the  guidance  of  science,  had  led  to 
the  true  source  of  mental  power,  and  an  immense  accumulation 
of  facts  entitled,  nay  compelled  him  to  generalise  on  the  special 
faculties  by  which  eminence  in  the  different  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions of  life  is  attained.  Gall  ceased  to  regard  **  lea  grands 
yeiix  i  flcur  de  Ute^  as  indicating  more  than  the  extent  and 
prominence  of  a  mass  of  brain  reposing  on  the  orbital  plate. 
When  the  glorious  dayspring  of  truth  has  dawned,  it  is  won- 
derful how  rapidly  ana  aistinctly  the  landmarks  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  guide  our  onward  steps  rise  on  the  view.  Illustra- 
tions and  confirmations  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  connexion  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  with  the 
faculty  of  Language,  were  obtained  by  Gall  almost  unsought 
for,  and  of  a  nature  such  as  to  place  all  scepticism  at  defiance. 
Of  these  the  pathological  proofs  are  the  only  class  which  appear 
to  be  connected  with  me  subject  here  under  discussion.  This  class 
may  be  subdivided,  Jirst^  into  those  cases  where  the  faculty  of 
Lan^age  was  impaired  in  consequence  of  external  injuries  in- 
volvmg  this  part  of  the  brain  alone ;  and,  secondly^  into  those 
where  similar  effects  followed  internal  disease  seated  in  the  ner- 
vous tissue.  A  brirf  outline  of  these  may  be  useful. 
The  following  cases  belong  to  the  first  class. 

1.  An  officer  received  the  thrust  of  a  sword  immediately 
above  the  eye.  From  that  period  he  could  scarcely  recollect  the 
names  of  his  dearest  friends.  The  other  powers  were  not  en. 
feebled.  ^ 

2.  A  young  man,  at  Marseilles,  was  wounded  by  a  foil  above 
the  eyebrow.  The  injury  totally  destroyed  his  recollection  of 
the  names  of  his  most  intimate  iKxjuaintances,  even  that  of  his 
father. 

8.  Baron  Larrey  submitted  to  Dr  Gall  the  history  of  an  in- 
dividual, in  whom  the  broken  point  of  a  similar  instrument 
had  penetrated,  from  below  the  internal  canthus  of  one  eye, 
through  the  cribriform  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  into  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  resting  on  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
other  eye.    Hemorrhage  and  paralysis  were  the  immediate  ef- 
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the  notice  of  the  reader  a  mental  defect,  less  generally  observed 
because  more  limited  m  its  operation  and  aSec^ng  a  power 
which  is  either  identified  or  confounded  with  a  quality  common 
to  all  the  other  intellectual  powers.  The  chief  inducements  to 
collect  the  following  facts  were,  that  they  have  never  before  been 
systematically  arranged,  many  of  them  never  published,  and  none 
referred  to  their  true  explanation  ;  and  that  they  tend  to  eluci- 
date the  general  question  of  insanity,  by  exhibiting  the  pheno- 
mena of  an  individual  power  under  disease.  Could  the  un- 
healthy manifestations  or  each  faculty  be  thus  separated  and 
apportioned,  our  notions  would  become  clear  and  precise,  not 
merely  of  the  disease  abstractly  considered,  but  of  each  example 
submitted  to  our  care.  We  would  then  be  enabled  to  trace  the 
disease  to  its  primitive  origin,  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which 
the  mind  is  involved,  and  to  adapt  our  treatment  to  the  pecu- 
liarities presented.  At  present,  lunacy  is  regarded  as  a  disease 
of  the  mind,  not  of  one,  two,  or  more  powers  of  that  mind ; 
and  the  cure  is  attempted,  in  all  cases,  by  one  and  the  same 
means.  It  would  be  equally  rational  to  treat  pneumonia,  asthma, 
and  phthius  by  the  same  medicines,  because  they  aU  impede  the 
performance  en  the  respiratory  function. 

The  power  of  Language  is  that  by  which  we  invent  or  em- 
ploy  signs  to  represent  the  suggestions  of  the  other. mental 
powers,  and  by  wnich  we  further  recognise,  appreciate,  and  ap- 
ply the  relations  in  which  these  signs  require  to  stand  to  each 
other,  in  order  adequately  to  indicate  these  ideas  or  feelings  to 
ourselves  or  others. 

Among  the  first  and  schoolboy  observations  of  the  great 
founder  of  our  science,  is  to  be  classed  the  discovery,  that 
there  subsists  a  relation  between  the  talent  for  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  language,  and  prominence  of  the  eyeball.  That 
he  was  led  to  remark  this  fact — then  isolated  and  incidental, 
though  pregnant  with  his  own  fame,  with  the  fate  of  a  new  and 
pure  philosophy,  and,  let  us  hope,  with  the  amelioration  and 
elevation  of  the  condition  of  manland,— by  a  want  of  proficiency 
in  the  exercises  prescribed  at  school,  by  a^consciousness  of  his 
own  deficiency,  and  b^  the  bitterness  of  spirit  which  disappointed 
emulation  engenders,  is  highly  probable,  if  it  be  not  altogether 
certain.  Punished,  it  may  have  happened,  for  his  failure  in  a 
theme,  or  his  inability  to  commit  a  certain  number  of  words  to 
memory,  his  young  but  even  then  inquiring  mind  was  irresisti- 
bly prompted  to  ascertain  by  what  means  companions,  in  many 
other  respects  his  inferiors  in  power  and  assiduity,  should  obtain 
so  decided  a  preeminence  in  composition,  recitation,  and 
every  subject  where  words  were  the  objects  of  study.  Natu- 
rally seekmg  in  the  countenance  for  tnat  explanation  which 
the  general  conduct,   the   acquirements,  and  other  qualities 
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of  his  contemporaries  failed  to  afford,  he  remarked  the  oorres. 
pondence  which  has  been  stated;  and,  apparently ,  in  consequence 
of  the  deep  impression  made  by  the  circumstance,  that  series  of 
observations  was  commenced,  that  spirit  of  investigation  was 
aroused^  which  have  produced  results  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
yet  estimate  the  extent  or  importance.  Neither  at  this  period, 
Dor  for  many  years  afterwards,  did  his  researches  assume  a  sys- 
tematic or  scientific  form  ;  indeed,  until  his  acquaintance  with 
physiology  had  suggested  the  true  course  to  be  pursued,  they 
deserve  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a  highly  curious  and 
interesting  collection  of  pathognomical  observations.  When 
his  inquiries,  acknowledging  the  guidance  of  science,  had  led  to 
the  true  source  of  mental  power,  and  an  immense  accumulation 
of  facts  entitled,  nay  compelled  him  to  generalise  on  the  special 
faculties  by  which  eminence  in  the  different  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions of  life  is  attained,  Gall  ceased  to  regard  ^^  le»  grands 
yeiix  i  fieur  de  tite^  as  indicating  more  than  the  extent  and 
prominence  of  a  mass  of  brain  reposing  on  the  orbital  plate. 
When  the  glorious  dayspring  of  truth  has  dawned,  it  is  won- 
derful how  rapidly  and  distinctly  the  landmarks  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  guide  our  onward  steps  rise  on  the  view.  Illustra- 
tions and  confirmations  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  connexion  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  with  the 
faculty  of  Language,  were  obtained  by  Gall  almost  unsought 
for,  and  of  a  nature  such  as  to  place  all  scepticism  at  defiance. 
Of  these  the  pathological  proofs  are  the  only  class  which  appear 
to  be  connected  with  the  subject  here  under  cuscussion.  This  class 
may  be  subdivided,  first,  into  those  cases  where  the  faculty  of 
Langui^  was  impaired  in  consequence  of  external  injuries  in- 
volvmg  this  part  of  the  brain  alone ;  and,  aecondhf,  into  those 
where  similar  effects  fcdlowed  internal  disease  seated  in  the  ner- 
vous tissue.     A  bridT  outline  of  these  may  be  useful. 

The  following  cases  belong  to  the  first  class. 

1.  An  officer  received  the  thrust  of  a  sword  immediately 
above  the  eye.  From  that  period  he  could  scarcely  recollect  the 
names  of  his  dearest  friends.  The  other  powers  were  not  en- 
feebled. ^ 

%  A  young  man,  at  Marseilles,  was  wounded  by  a  foil  above 
ihe  eyebrow.  The  injury  totally  destroyed  his  recollection  of 
the  names  of  his  most  intimate  iMsquaintances,  even  that  of  his 
fathtf. 

8.  Baron  Larrey  submitted  to  Dr  Gall  the  history  of  an  in- 
dividual, in  whom  the  broken  point  of  a  similar  instrument 
had  penetrated,  from  below  the  internal  canthus  of  one  eye, 
through  the  cribriform  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  into  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  resting  on  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
other  eye.    Hemorrhage  and  paralysis  were  the  immediate  ef- 
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fects ;  which  were  succeeded  by  the  extinction  of  the  senses  of 
vision,  taste,  and  smell :  the  hearing  was  imperfect  on  the  side 
principally  injured.  The  voice  was  likewise  lost.  The  senses 
gradually  returned,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  speak  ;  but  he 
could  no  longer  affix  the  proper  names  to  objects,  though  the 
perception  of  their  qualities  remained  unaffected.  He  recol- 
lected clearly  the  person,  figure,  and  features  of  M.  Larrey, 
and  recognised  him  at  once;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  could 
not  recall  his  name,  but  designated  him  Monsieur  Chose.  * 

The  second  class  comprehends  individuals  who,  being  aU 
tacked  with  apoplexy  or  some  other  disease  peculiar  to  the 
brain,  present  a  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  faculty.  An  exam- 
ple, extracted  from  Dr  Gall^s  work,  will  suffice  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  evidence.  A  patient  found, 
on  recovering  from  apoplexy,  that  he  could  no  longer  express, 
by  means  of  spoken  language,  his  feelings  or  ideas.  His  ap- 
pearance was  not  that  of  a  lunatic.  His  mtellect  suggested  re- 
plies to  the  observations  addressed  to  him :  he  did  all  he  was 
requested  to  do.  An  elbow-chair  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
he  was  asked  if  he  knew  the  use  of  it :  he  responded  by  seating 
himself  in  it.  He  was  incapable  of  articulating  a  word  that  was 
spoken  in  order  to  induce  nim  to  repeat  it;  but  some  time  af- 
terwards it  escaped  him  involuntarily.  In  his  embarrassment 
he  pointed  to  the  lower  part  of  his  forehead,  evinced  great  im» 
patience,  and  indicated  that  from  that  spot  proceeded  his  im- 
potency.  His  tongue  was  not  affected,  for  he  pronounced  with 
perfect  ease  a  certain  number  of  isolated  words.  Nor  was  his 
general  memory  implicated,  as  he  testified  great  sorrow  that  he 
was  unable  to  express  himself  on  any  subjects  of  interest  discus- 
sed in  his  hearing*  He  could  no  longer  read  or  write.— -The 
same  author  recounts  six  additional  cases,  exclusive  of  that  met 
with  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  at  Inverness,  which  depended  upon  si- 
milar causes,  and  exhibited  precisely  a  similar  result. 

In  detailing  what  has  previously  been  recorded  of  the  diseased 
states  of  the  faculty  of  Language,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the 
very  intoesting  observations  of  Mr  Hood,  as  next  in  order  of 
publication  -f*.  These  are,  in  every  respect,  corroborative  of  the 
evidence  derived  from  the  collection  of  facts  formed  by  Dr  Gall, 
and  even  more  instructive  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  func>. 
tion  performed  by  the  orbital  convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobes. 
In  neither  of  these  cases  was  the  loss  of  the  memory  of  words 
permanent.  In  one  it  was  total ;  in  the  other,  the  power  of 
using  signs  by  which  to  communicate  thought  appears  to  have 
been  confinea  to  a  few  vague  and  indefinite  expressions,  such  as 

*  Gall  sur  lea  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  voL  v.  p.  a& 

t  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  p.  23&     Phrenological 
Journal,  vol  IL  p.  82:  - 
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knowing  *^  plenty^  or  nothing  about  the  matter  at  issue,  as  the 
case  might  be :  in  both,  a  process  of  education  rather  than  of 
recollection  was  instituted  from  the  period  of  convalescence,  ad*- 
vancing  rapidly  when  the  vigour  and  tone  of  the  constitution 
were  re-estabh'shed.  We^  are  ignorant  of  the  organic  cause  to 
which  the  symptoms  of  these  patients  are  to  be  attributed.  In 
both,  indications  of  great  cerebral  excitement  preceded  or  ac- 
companied the  mental  affection,  which,  it  is  exceed'ngly  proba- 
ble, depended  upon  local  inflammation  or  congestion ;  but  this 
cannot  be  asserted  positively  without  the  aid  of  pathology  ;  nor 
are  we  entitled,  were  the  assertion  correct,  to  speculate  on  the 
influence  such  a  derangement  of  the  circulation  might  exercise 
on  the  special  faculty  in  question  *.  Appended  to  Mr  Hood^s 
paper  in  the  Transactions  are  two  cases,  observed  by  Dr  Gre- 
gory, which  coincide  entirely  with  those  narrated  by  Gall.  Wep- 
lerus  and  Dr  Reid  mention  similar  instances,  l^he  very  im- 
portant researches  of  M.  Bouillaud,  ^contained  in  the  *^  Ai%- 
chives  Generales  •f*,''  must  now  be  adduced. — M.  Bouiilaud,  it 
may  be  stated,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  me*- 
moir,  to  which  it  is  due  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scientific,  a  mere  candidate  for  fame  ;  a  young,  en* 
thusiastic,  and  intelligent,  but  almost  unknown  student,  who  had 
recently  completed  his  studies,  and  who  was  not  a  phrenologist, 
in  the  English  acceptation  of  the  term.  He  is  now  in  the  fuU 
enjoyment  of  a  well-earned  reputation;  he  occupies  a  dittin^ 
guished  place  among  the  physiologists  of  bis  country ;  and  his 
powers  and  industry  augur  still  greater  services  to  science  and 
mankind.  In  this  plenitude  of  fame,  with  intellect  at  its  senithn 
with  his  views  matured  and  consolidated,  he  is  now  a  zealous 
phrenologist,  and  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Phrenological 
Society  of  Paris. — In  his  essay,  three  cases  of  the  loss  of  the 
power  of  Language  consequent  on  apoplexy  are  related,  in  or- 
der to  demonstrate  the  existence,  speciality,  and  locality  of  the 
organ.  In  two  of  these,  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain>  at  the 
part  which  corresponds  to  the  orbital  arch,  was  reduced  to  a  soft 

Surulent-looking  matter.  The  third  was  restored  to  healtk 
[ot  fewer  than  sixteen  instances  follow,  in  which  the  same  oorres*- 
pondence  of  mental  deficiency  and  organic  lesion  was  discovered^ 
—-in  which  the  recollection  of  words  and  their  relations  and  applf* 
cation  was  altogether  destroyed,  although  the  patients  generally 

• 

*  The  individual  whose  case  is  recorded  by  Mr  Hood  in  the  Phrenolodcal 
Transactions,  survived  his  recovery  two  years  and  eight  months.  He  oied 
of  apoplexy,  after  repeated  paralytic  attacks  experienced  durins  the  eight 
months  preceding  his  death.  His  memory  of  words  oontinued  unimpairea  to 
the  last.  Mr  Hood  published  an  account  of  the  dissection  of  the  brain,  with 
additional  observations  on  the  case,  in  the  3d  volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  26. 
—Ed. 

f  Archives  Generales,  vol.  viii*  pp.  2A-45.    1826. 
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Uon  of  the  ciroulating  £kiid  on  the  part  of  the  brain  with  which 
it  is  connected.     The  pressure  of  this  fluid,  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity, and  propelled  wita  a  certain  force  and  velocity,  is  essential, 
and  appears,  if  we  may  so  ex{»€8s  ourselves,  to  be  the  material 
BUmulua  to  the  mental  process.     But,  whenever  that  quantity  is 
augmented,  or  rather  wnen  the  equibbrium  of  the  circulation  in 
the  encephalic  mass  is  so  destroyed  as  to  throw  the  same  quan- 
tity more  frequently,  and  with  increased  impetus,  in  a  given 
time,  on  a  particular  region,  a  disturbance  simultaneously  takes 
place  in  the  functions,— 'these  assuming  the  charaoterifttics  of  in- 
ordinate, impaired,'  oriBuspended  activity.     We'  are  altogether 
Ignorant  in  what  manner  this  stimukiB  acts,  and  of  the  influenoe 
by  which  the  one  effect  or  the  other  is  produced ;  but  that  the 
relation  which  subsiets  is  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  amplfe  testi- 
mony is  afforded  by  the  phenomena  attending  the  ordinary 
emotions,  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  and  the  useor  abuse 
of  exhilarating  liquora    By  the  magic  touch  of  joy,  one  man  is 
rendered  eloquent  as  i^e  Apcdio  a  god ;  another  mute  as  the 
Apollo  a  statue.     Sorrow  is  said  to  be  sententious,  and  brief, 
and  harsh  in  her  langnage;  bat  oocasiomdly  her  waitings  are 
loud,  and  long,  and  quenilouB.    Age,  sex,  temperament  possess 
distinguishing  tones  of  voice  and  equally  marked  eharactmstics 
of  language.'   But  wine  works  the  most  astonishing  miracles: 
Not  only  do  the  dumb  apeak  under  its  healing  efficacy,  but  they 
speak,  or  attempt  to  speak,  in  tongues  with  which  they  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  conversant ;  or  de<£dm  with  a  facility  and  co- 
piousness which  contrast  strongly  with  the  porerty  of  their  or- 
dinary disoourasj     Let  us  attend  them  one  step  farther  in  their 
bacchanalian  orgies,  and  we  shall  bear,  the  tongue  lag  in  its 
office :   words  are  forgotten  or  negligently  pronouncad  :   the 
members  of  the  sentence  are  clumsily,  ungrammatically,  or  un- 
intelligibly arcaniped:  the  stammer  of  the  paralytic  succeeds; 
and  at  last  the  inarticulate  muttering  of  **  second  childishness 
and  mere  oblivion,'^  is  all  that  reaches  our  ears.     One  case  has 
been  reported  to  ua,  in  which  an  individual,  when  intoxicated, 
cannot  oe  prevailed  upon  to  speak  any  thing  but  Gaelic,  of 
which  he  possesses,  even  when  sober,  but  a  very  limited  know- 
ledge.    A  phthisical  patient  whom  we  attended  during  the  last 
hours  of  life,  addressed  us,  and  all  those  around,  in  the  language 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  early  life,  and  described  hid 
sufferings  graphically,  and  as  if  unconscious  that  he  did  so,  in 
words  which  were  lost  upon  the  greater  number  of  his  auditors. 
In  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  the  blood  sent  to  the  brain  is 
vitiated  by  imperfect  oxygenation  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter, 
mine  how  far  this  may  have  influenced  the  scene  we  have  de- 
scribed.    In  insanity  likewise,  the  power  of  language  occasion* 
ally  labours  under  such  exquisite  excitement,  that  passages  of 
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authors,  and  even  whole  languages,  which  had  been  acquired 
in  childhood^  but  altogether  forgotten  during  the  intervening 
pmod,  are,  as  it  were,  resoseitated  in  the  mind.  Such  varieties 
of  alienadon  are  however  rare.  Two  eKampIes  may  be  cited : 
A  Welchman,  durinog  an  illness  a£RBcting  thf  brain,  is  affirmed 
to  have  lost  sii  reooUection  of  the  language  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  for  years ;  but,  in  compensation^  to  have  r^ained 
that  of  his  boyhood.  M.  Pinel^  speaks- of  a  lunatic  who  was 
cured  by  Dr  Willis,  and  thus  described  the  feelings  he  expe- 
rienced during  a  paralcysm :  ^<  I  always  awaited,^  heaays,  ^^  the 
accession  of  the*  agitation,  which  lasted  for 'about  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  with  great  impatience,  because,  during  its  oonttDuance, 
I  enjoyed  a  kind  of  ecstacy.  Every  thing  appeared  eaiiy  to  me; 
no  obstacle  opposed  my  aoibitioiis  progress;  my^  memory  bo* 
quired  suddenly  «  singular  perfection,  and  I  recaHed  long  pas- 
sages of  the  cla8sic&'^  It  is  quite  evident  that,  as  there  is  a 
special  fibculty,  there  may  likewise  be  a  special  insanity  affecting 
in  various  wayb  the  healthy  discharge  of  its  functions.  This 
disease  is  geninHy  modified  by  involving  a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  powers,  such  as  Ideality;  Wonder,  and  Veneration ;  but 
it  may  ocoasioiMdly  be  detected  limiting  its  influence  to  the 
sphere  of  this  faculty  alone.  In  illustration  of  this^  a  case  may 
be  cited  from  €i<ail,  where  ati  individual  imagined  himself  en- 
dowed* with  the  power  of  speaking  all  languages ;  and  who,  it  is 
presumed,  uttered  some  incoherent  and  discordant  jargon  under 
this  impresaon.  This  species  of  hallucination  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  institiitions  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  insane ;  but 
then  it  is  arrogated,  and  not  attempted  to  be  practised,  by  some 
sage  or  phikMopher,  as  one  of  the  attributes  essential  to  his  dia- 
meter, and  conducing  to  his  fame.-^In  reflecting  on  this  division 
of  the  subject,  it*  becomes  necessary  to  allude  to  the  pretensbns 
of  a  class  of  pietists  who  have  arisen  and  attained  some  degree 
of  notoriety  and  importance  within  these  few  years.  By  the 
majority  of  thrir  countrymen^  these  schismatics  have  been  stig- 
matised as  fanalics^  and  impostors.  With  the  correctness  or  jua* 
tice  of  these  designations,  or  with  the  source  or  merits  of  the 
creed  so  enthusiastically  adopted  and  zeabusly  propagated,  this 
inquiry  does  not  interfere:  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that 
they  have  manifested  a  very  singular  and  striking  exercise  of 
the  faculty  of  language,  in  conjunction  with  the  reli^ous  feel« 
ings.  No  reader  can  have  failed  to  perceive,  that  these  re- 
marks are  directed  to  the  appeals  which  formerly  interrupted, 
but  now  appear  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  service  in  the  church 
of  the  Reverend  Edward  Irving.  No  one  who  has  perused  an 
authentic  account  of  these  admonitory  ejaculations,  or,  above 
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tioD  of  the  cireulating  fluid  aa  the  part  of  tbe  brain  with  which 
it  is  connected.     Tbe  pressure  of  this  fluid,  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity, and  propelled  wita  a  certain  force  and  velocity,  is  essential, 
and  appears,  if  we  may  so  ex{»€8s  omselves,  to  he  tbe  material 
Btiniulu»  to  tbe  mental  process.    But,  wbaaever  that  quantity  is 
augmented,  or  rather,  when  the  equibbriuod  of  the  circulation  in 
tbe  encephalic  mass  is  so  destroyed  as  tO' throw  the  same  quan^ 
tity  more  frequently,  and  with  increased  impetus,  in  a  ^ven 
time,  on  a  particular  r^ion,  a  disturbance  simultaneously  takes 
place  in  the  iuncdons,— these  assuming  the  characteristics  of  in* 
ordinate,  impaired,-  oriauspended  activity.     We  are  altogether 
Ignorant  in  what  manner  this  stimulnB  acts,  and  oi'  the  influence 
by  whidi  the  one  effect  or  the  other  k  produced ;  but  that  the 
relation  which  subsiets  is  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  amplfe  testi- 
mony is  afforded  by  tbe  phenomena  attending  the  ordinary 
emotions,  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  and  the  useor  abuse 
of  exhilarating  liquora    By  tbe  magic  touch  of  joy,  one  man  is 
rendered  eloquent  as  the  Apcdio  a  god ;  another  mute  as  the 
Apollo  a  statue     Sorrow  is  said  to  be  sententious,  and  brief, 
and  harsh  in  her  knguage;  bat  oocasiomdly  her  waitings  are 
loud,  and  long,  and  querulous.    Age,  sex,  temperament  possess 
distinguishing  tones  of  voice  and  equally  marked  diaracteristics 
of  language;*   But  wine  works  the  most  astonishing  miracles: 
Not  only  do  the  dumb  speak  under  its  healing  efficacy,  but  they 
speak,  or  attempt  to  speak,  in  tom^ues  with  wbicn  they  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  conversant;  or  de(£dm  with  a  facility  and  co- 
ptoumess  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  poT«*ty  of  their  or- 
dinary disoourasj     Let  us  attend  them  one  step  farther  in  their 
bacchanalian  orgies,  and  we  shall  hear,  the  tongue  lag  in  its 
office :   words  are  forgotten   or  negligently  pronounc^  :  the 
members  of  the  sentence  are  clumsily,  ungrammatically,  or  un- 
intelligibly  amanged:  the  stammer  of  the  paralytic  succeeds; 
and  at  last  the  inarticulate  muttering  of  *^  second  childishness 
and  mere  oUivion,'^  is  all  that  reaches  our  ears.     One  case  has 
been  reported  to  us,  in  which  an  individual,  when  intbxicated, 
cannot  oe  prevailed  upon  to  speak  any  tbiog  but  Gaelic,  of 
which  he  possesses,  even  when  sober,  but  a  very  limited  know- 
ledge.    A  phthisical  patient  whom  we  attended  during  the  last 
hours  of  life,  addressed  us,  and  all  those  around,  in  the  language 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  early  life,  and  described  bis 
sufferings  graphically,  and  as  if  unconscious  that  he  did  so,  in 
words  which  were  lost  upon  the  greater  number  of  his  auditors. 
In  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  the  blood  sent  to  the  brain  is 
vitiated  by  imperfect  oxygenaticxi ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  far  this  may  have  influenced  the  scene  we  have  de- 
scribed.    In  insanity  likewise,  the  power  of  language  occasion* 
ally  labours  under  such  exquisite  excitement,  that  passages  of 
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authors,  and  eren  whole  languages,  which  had  been  acquired 
in  childhood,  but  altogether  forgotten  during  the  intervening 
pmod,  are,  as  it  were,  resuscitated  in  the  mind.  Such  varieties 
of  alienation  are  however  rare.  Two  eKamples  may  be  cited : 
A  Welcbman,  durinog  an  illness  a£RKting  th^  brain,  is  affirmed 
to  have  lost  all  recolkction  of  the  language  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  for  years ;  but,  in  compensation,  to  have  r^uned 
that  of  his  boyhood.  M.  Pinel  *  speaks*  of*  a  lunatic  who  was 
cured  by  Dr  Willis,  and  thus  described  the  feelings  he  expe- 
rienced during  a  paniscysm :  ^<  I  always  awaited,^  heaays,  ^*  the 
accession  of  the'  agitation,  which  lasted  for  about  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  with  great  impatience,  because^  during  m  oontinuaDce, 
I  engoyed  a  kind  of  ecstacy.  Every  thing  appeared  easy  to  me; 
no  obstacle  opposed  ray  ambitious  progress;  my  memory  so* 
quired  suddenly  a  singular  perfectioo,  and  I  recalled  long  pas- 
sages of  the  cfa8sic&'^  It  is  quite  evident  that,  as  there  is  a 
spedalfibculty,  there  may  likewise  be  a  special  insanity  affecting 
in  various -wayb  the  healthy  discharge  of  its  functions.  This 
disease  is  genaally  modified  by  involving  a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  powers,  such  as  Ideality;  Wonder,  and  Veneration ;  but 
it  may  oooasioDBlhr  be  detected  limiting  ite  influence  to  the 
sphere  of  this  faculty  alone.  In  illustraticm  of  this,  a  case  may 
be  dted  from  CS^ail,  wheve  ati  individual  imagined  himself  en- 
dowed'with  the  power  of  speaking  all  languages ;  and  who,  it  is 
presumed,  uttered  some  incoherent  and  discordant  jargon  under 
this  impression.  This  species  of  hallucination  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  institutions  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  insane ;  but 
then  it  is  arrogated,  and  not  attempted  to  be  practised,  by  some 
sage  or  philosopher,  as  one  of  the  attributes  essential  to  bis  dia- 
fBcter,  and  conducing  to  his  fame.-^In  reflecting  on  this  division 
of  the  subject,  it  becomes  necessary  to  allude  to  the  pretensions 
of  a  class  of  pietists  who  have  arisen  and  attained  some  degree 
of  notoriety  and  importance  within  these  few  years.  By  the 
majority  of  thrir  countrymen^  these  schismatics  have  been  stig- 
matised as  fanatics  and  impostors.  With  the  correctness  or  jua* 
tioe  of  these  designations,  or  with  the  source  or  merits  of  the 
creed  so  enthusiastically  adopted  and  zealously  propagated,  this 
inquiry  does  not  interfere :  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that 
they  have  mamfeated  a  very  singular  and  striking  exercise  of 
the  faculty  of  language,  in  oomunction  with  the  reli^ous  feel« 
ings.  No  reader  can  have  failed  to  perceive,  that  these  re- 
marks are  directed  to  the  appeals  which  formerly  interrupted, 
but  now  appear  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  service  in  the  church 
of  the  Reverend  Edward  Irving.  No  one  who  has  perused  an 
authentic  account  of  these  admonitory  ejaculations,  or,  above 
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all,  listened  to  their  really  awfiil  and  appalling  effect,  can  far  a 
moment  doubt  that  the  nervous  and  sanguineous  systems  of  the 
speaker  are  labouring  under  a  state  of  we  most  violent  excite- 
ment The  sudden  and  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  individual 
starts  up, — ^the  bright  piercing  eye  which,  with  a  dazzling  acti- 
vity, rolls  from  point  to  point, — ^the  flushed  feverish  cheek, — 
the  quivering  lip,— -the  extended  or  waving  arms, — and,  espe- 
cially, the  loud,  deep,  and  energetic  tone,  which  gradually  be> 
comes  more  and  m(Mie  elevated  and  unearthly,  until  it  is  pro- 
longed into  a  hysterical  scream  or  subdued  groan,<^indicate  a 
oondiuon  which  may  be  associated  with  inspiration,  but  is  goie- 
rally  the  result  of  a  disturbed  circulation  m  the  brain.  These 
exhibitions  have,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  frequently  termi- 
nated  by  the  speaker'^s  falling  down  affected  with  qrncope  or 
hysteria.  Of  the  source  or  etymological  relations  of  the  words 
uttered,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak.  Thdr  import,  as  in* 
teipreted  by  the  speaker,  is  to  be  referred  to  preternatural  ac- 
tivity of  Veneration,  Wonder,  and  Cautiousness;  and  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  accent  with  which  they  are  delivered,  the  sound, 
construction,  and  arran^ment  of  the  sentences,  and  the  natural 
language  which  gives  effect  to  the  scene,  are  such  as  to  inspire 
kindred  feelings  m  the  hearers,  even  when  scorning  the  pn^ecy 
and  sceptical  of  the  authority  of  the  oracle.  As  far  as  inquiry 
or  analysis  can  be  applied  to  these  sounds,  expressed  in  the  writ- 
ten duuracters  of  a  language  of  which  they  form  no  part  and  to 
which  they  bear  no  resemUanoe,  it  has  been  ascertained  that, 
though  possessing  no  roots  in  common  with  any  known  dialect, 
they  are,  in  many  cases,  imitations  of  words  or  parts  of  words 
actually  existing,— representing,  however,  ideas  totally  different 
from  those  whira  they  purport  to  signify ;  and  farther,  that,  in  a 
still  greater  number  of  cases,  they  consist  of  modulations  of  voioe^ 
or  inarticulate  cries,  indicative  of  the  passions  and  appetites  by 
which  man  and  the  lower  animals  are  agitated,  and  of  which  they 
are,  at  the  moment  of  enunciation,  the  actual  agns  or  natural 
lan^[uage.  In  both  cases,  the  exercise  of  the  mental  power  by 
wbch  thoughts  are  embodied  in  words  by  which  we  commu- 
nicate with  one  another,  is  clearly  perceptible.  And,  when 
sounds  are  invented  to  express  states  of  feeling  which  are  capa- 
Ue  of  being  defined  and  described,  by  adequate  signs,  in  the 
current  tongue  of  our  native  land ;  when  a  language  is  con- 
structed or  mspired,  of  the  signification  and  syntax  of  which  the 
speaker  is  altogether  ignorant ;  it  is  certainly  diflBcult  to  avoid 
drawing  the  conclusion,  that  the^fiicuUt^  of  language  is  morbidly 
exdted^-no  longer  in  a  state  of  sanity^>ut  to  be  classed  with 
some  of  those  cases  of  deviation  from  a  standard  of  health, 
whidi,  in  our  next  Number,  we  shall  proceed  to  record. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

A  MEMOIR  OP  THE  LIFE  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SPURZ- 
HEIM.  By  Andrew  Carmichajsl,  M.  R.  L  A.,  late  Presideut  of  the 
Phrenological  Society  of  Dublin.  Published  at  the  Denre  of  that  Society. 
Dublin :  W.  F.  Wakeman  ;  Simpkin  &  Marshall,  and  R.  Groombridge, 
London  ;   and  John  Anderson  jun.,  Edinburgh.     1833. 

Mr  Carmichael  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts  to  Phreno- 
logy in  the  United  Kingdom ;  though,  like  roany  who  are  now 
its  warmest  advocates,  he  had  previously  been  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  violent  prejudice.  When  Dr  Spurzheim  visited  Ireland 
in  1815,  he  found  every  mind  poisoned  against  him  by  the 
abuse  which  had  been  lavished  on  him  by  the  British  Reviewers. 
**  It  was  with  difficulty,"  says  Mr  Carmichael,  "  I  was  per- 
suaded to  enter  his  lecture-room ;  but  having  then  an  abundance 
of  leisure,  I  thought  a  few  hours  would  not  Be  much  misspent  in 
indulging  an  idle  curiosity,  and  reaping  some  little  amusement 
where  I  could  hope  for  but  little  information.  I  listened  to  his 
first  lecture,  expecting  it  to  breathe  nothing  but  ignorance,  by* 
pocrisy,  deceit,  and  empiricism.  I  found  it  fraught  with  learn- 
ing, and  inspired  by  truth ;  and,  in  place  of  a  hypocrite  and 
empiric,  I  found  a  man  deeply  and  earnestly  embued  with  an 
unshaken  beUef  in  the  importance  and  value  of  the  doctrines  he 
communicated.^  After  devoting  some  attention  to  phrenology, 
Mr  Carmichael  obtained  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  trum; 
and  ^^  from  that  hour  to  the  present,"  he  adds,  ^^  I  have  re- 

Sarded  the  science  with  increasing  confidence  and  unalteraUe 
evotion.  More  certain  or  more  important  truths  the  Divine 
finger  has  not  written  in  any  of  the  pages  of  nature,  than  those 
which  Spurzheim,  on  this  occasion,  unrolded  to  our  examination 
—our  study— our  admiration." 

This  memoir  was  read  before  the  Phrenological  Society  of 
Dublin,  and  it  has  been  published  at  their  request.  **  At  the 
close  of  our  last  session,"  says  the  author,  **  we  were  extolling 
the  magnanimity  of  our  celebrated  friend,  in  disregarding  the 
quiet  of  home  and  the  discomforts  and  sufferings  of  an  Atlantic 
voyage,  to  visit,  in  the  autumn  of  his  days,  a  land  of  strangers, 
in  the  simple  hope  of  being  serviceable  to  mankind,  by  planting 
his  science  in  another  hemisphere.  We  anticipated  the  welcome 
those  strangers  would  give  him — we  anticipated  the  vigour  with 
which  his  science  would  flourish  in  that  new  and  healthy  soil — we 
were  proud  to  believe  that,  under  his  own  skilful  and  fostering 
hand,  it  would  overspread  that  mighty  continent-— and,  above 
aU,  we  strenuously  hoped,  that  the  disappointments  and  vexa- 
tions he  had  too  often  and  too  bitterly  experienced  in  Europe, 
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would  be  expunged  from  his  recollection  in  America ;  and  that 
the  triumph  of  his  doctrines,  the  increased  splendour  of  his  re- 
putation, and  the  idolatry  of  his  new  friends  (for  the  friendship 
with  which  Spurzheim  was  ever  regarded  was  almost  idolatry), 
would  encompass  him  with  a  halo  of  happiness  beyond  any  he 
could  look  for  at  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. — But  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate— we  did  not  expect,  that,  at  the  opening  of  this  session 
—so  soon — so  suddenly — we  should  have  to  lament  that  his 
active  usefulness  had  ceased— his  enlightened  labours  ended. 
Yet  we  have  still  wherewithal  to  console  us.  It  is  true,  his  lamp 
of  life  is  extinguished ;  but  he  has  not  left  the  world  in  dark- 
ness ;  he  has  lighted  up  a  flame  in  every  civilized  region  of  the 
earth.  Philosopher  after  philosopher — ^phrenologist  after  phre- 
nologist, may  die — but  Phrenology  can  never  perish — jt   is 

XYEBLASTIKG,  LIKE  THE  OTHER  TRUTHS  OF  GrOD." 

Mr  Carmicbael  proceeds  to  narrate  the  personal  history  of  Dr 
Spurzheim,  and  the  progress  of  Phrenolc^  after  his  association 
with  Dr  Gall.  With  most  of  the  details  of  these  subjects  our 
readers  are  already  acquainted,  and  we  shall  therefore  refrain 
from  adverting  to  them  on  the  present  occasion.  As  the  most 
profitable  mode  of  occupying  the  few  paces  which  we  can  de- 
vote to  the.  consideration  of  Mr  Carmichaers  work,  we  shall 
transcribe  such  passages  as  appear  likely  to  be  most  interesting 
and  instructive. 

The  author  makes  the  following  just  observations  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Dr  Gall  and  Dr  Spurzheim,  in  tracing  the 
manifestations  of  the  cerebral  organs  to  primitive  faculties : 

*^  Gall  had  been  led  to  the  discovery  of  all  the  organs  he  had 
yet  ascertained,  by  observing  the  action^  of  individuals,  and  at^ 
tending  to  their  mefiial  cpercUkms  in  a  state  of  acHvitv ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  facility  in  recollecting  and  repeating  what- 
ever series  of  words  had  been  committed  to  memory — skill  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  designing,  and  music— the  exercise  of  me- 
mory in  respect  of  places,  persons,  numbers,  events,  and  pheno- 
mena—'the  propensity  to  travel,  to  calculate,  to  search  after 
knowledge,  to  compare  the  analogies  of  things,  to  ascend  to 
causes,  to  descend  to  efiects.  Thes^  several  raculties,  during 
their  activity  and  manifestation  in  individuals,  betrayed  one  after 
another  the  seat  of  their  respective  organs.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  surprising,  that  Gall,  when  he  abandoned  the  beaten  track 
of  the  schools,  after  an  irksome  and  unprofitable  search  for  ge- 
neral oreans  of  memory,  judgment,  and  imagination,  should 
seize  with  eagerness  the  conjecture,  that  every  class  of  actions 
might  have  an  appropriate  organ  in  the  brain.  In  conadering, 
therefore,  the  most  striking  and  energetic  actions  of  men,  he 
noticed  rapine,  murder,  ana  lust— he  ^>8erved  benevolence,  jus- 
tice, and  piety— unshaken  firmness,  and  hesitating  caution — 
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pride  wrapped  io  its  own  opinion— ambition  wrapped  in  the  ajpi* 
nkins  of  others*— cunning  that  succeeds  in  the  aark— violence, 
courage^  and  magnanimity,  that  disdains  any  but  an  open  tri- 
umph. He  visiteci  the  prisons,  the  hospitals,  the  schools,  and 
the  churches,  of  Vienna  v  and  he  found  organs  which  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  name  as  the  organs  of  theft,  murder,  and  cunning, 
benevolence,  and  religion.  He  considered  the  actions  of  men, 
whether  good  or  evil,  as  necessarily  flowing  from  the  organiza- 
tion they  reccAved  Uom  nature,  without  adverting  to  the  primi- 
tive  power  their  organs  were  destined  to  exercise  in  a  healthy 
and  unvitiated  state.  But  as  no  man  is  a  universal  genius,  it 
was  here  bis  pbiiosc^y  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  coadjutor. 
Spurzhdm  had  the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  primitive  powers 
or  the  diflBrent  organs,  and  discriminating  between  the  mstitu- 
tions  of  God,  and  the  abuses  of  those  institutions.*^ 

Mr  Carmichael  quotes  from  a  letter  Dr  Spurzheim'^s  descrip- 
tion of  ihe  Scotch  Highlanders,  through  whose  country  ne 
travdled  in  1816.  *^  Scotland,^  says  Spurzheim,  "  contains 
several  races  of  inhabitants*  The  genuine  Highlanders  are  en- 
Ureji^inffs ;  aoeordingly,  I  would  consider  them  as  the  warm- 
est frien£  or  the  most  dangerous  enemies,  always  acting  by 
stnmg  feelings.  They  have  Adhesiveness,  Combativeness,  De- 
structiveness,  Secretiveness,  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation^ 
Firmness,  and  Individuali^,  strong :  many  have  Cautiousness. 
The  u|^)^  part  of  the  forehead  is  mostly  narrow.  Tune  is  sood ; 
Older  is  almost  wanting.  Of  this  I  have  seen  many  connrma- 
tions.^ 

Dr  Spurzbeim?s  aceount  of  his  meeting  with  Dr  Gordon,  the 
author  of  the  eritique  on  his  Physiognomical  System,  in  the 
49th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  very  interesting. 
The  circumstances  are  thus  described  :  '*  On  the  24th  of  June 
he  arrived  at  Edinbursh^  that  city  which  was  then  up  in  arms 
against  his  doctrines,  but  is  now  the  strongest  of  the  fortresses 
leagued  in  their  defence.  He  brought  with  him  many  letters  of 
introduction,  and  amongst  them  one  addressed  to  Dr  Gordon, 
the  head  of  the  party  against  him,  and  the  well-known  writer  of 
that  artida  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  which  so  cruelly  and  un- 
justly  maligned  himself^  his  principles,  and  his  science. 

^<  '  Generally  speaking,'*  he  says,  ^  I  am^very  politely  received 
by  every  one  to  wnom  I  am  introduced.  There  are  parties,  but 
I  shall  not  interfere  with  any  one.  I  wish  to  know  them  all, 
and  shall  make  it  a  peculiar  business  to  study  their  individual 
characters*  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  face  my  conscientious 
reviewer.  The  first  day  I  presented  myself  at  his  door  he  was 
out  The  servant  advised  me  to  come  back  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, between  ten  and  eleven  o^clock.  .  I  was  there  at  ten.  He 
again  was  out.    On  the  third  day,  at  nine  o^cIock  in  ^he  morn* 
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iDg,  I  found  bim.  In  reading  the  letter  of  introduction  he  kept 
good  countenance.  Then  he  feigned  not  to  know  me  at  all, 
supposed  me  to  be  quite  a  stranger  in  Edinburgh,  and  asked 
whether  I  had  never  been  before  in  this  town  ?  He  could  not 
bear  my  fadng  him,  and  was  evidently  embarrassed.  I  put  him 
at  his  ease  as  much  as  I  could ;  spoke  of  the  institutions,  the 
university,  the  plan  of  teaching,  &c. 

^^  ^  The  next  morning  I  breakfasted  at  Dr  Thomson^s,  whose 
partner  he  is.  He  came  there,  but  more  embarrassed  than  when 
I  saw  him  at  his  house.  Hejbels  his  bad  conscience.  I  shall 
see  how  far  he  will  mend.  His  partus,  who  has  certainly  con- 
tributed to  the  review,  is  an  old  fox,  and  may  have  escaped,  other 
snares.  He  knows  better  to  keep  countenance.  I  attend  the 
lectures  of  both.  /  shall  never  know  the  revietver ;  but  keep 
every  where  the  same  free  and  open  language,  and  provoke  him 
to  appear  if  he  like  truth. 

^^ '  I  had  also  an  interview  with  Jeffrey,  the  editor.  I  was 
introduced  to  him  at  the  hall  of  the  courts.  He  asked  me 
whether  I  was  a  stranger  in  Edinburgh  ?  Whether  I  had  come 
from  London  ?  and,  whether  I  intended  to  make  a  long  stay 
here  ?  Yes  !  to  give  to  the  Edinburghers  opportunity  to  learn 
what  I  maintain.  He  replied  :  To  instruct  them.  I  merely  say, 
to  show  what  I  maintain.  He :  We  are  infidel  incredulous.  /.* 
In  natural  history  there  is  no  belief.  We  must  seb 
THE  THINGS.  Then  he  was  called  off  to  plead.  Hence  our 
conversation  was  short,  but  long  enough  to  see  that  he  is  a 
rogue  *  with  self-conceit.  He  has  a  fine  forehead,  Combadve- 
ness,  Covetiveness,  Secretiveness,  Self-esteem ;  not  much  Cau- 
tiousness, and  less  Approbation,  Firmness,  and  Ideality.  I  shall 
see  more  of  him.  The  melodrame  has  only  begun.  Its  evolu- 
tion requires  time ;  at  the  end  I  shall  give  you  a  description  of 
the  scenes.' 

'^  He  kept  his  word.  The  next  scene  was  his  triumph  over  his 
reviewer,  by  proving,  in  the  presence  of  himself  ana  his  class, 
and  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Faculty  in  Edinburgh, 
the  truth  and  importance  of  his  anatomical  discoveries. 

<<  <  From  the  beginning,^  says  Spurzheim,  ^  I  requested  these 
gentlemen  not  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  brain.  The 
partner  of  the  reviewer,  surgeon  of  \he  Military  Hospital,  fur- 
nished me  with  arms  to  combat  them  in  their  own  lecture* 
room.  Indeed,  I  could  never  have  expected  such  a  gratification. 
The  whole  happened  accidentally,  but  I  could  not  wish  it  more 
favourably.  I  gave  notice  to  a  few  of  my  friends  that  the  op- 
posite party  mi^t  not  be  alone.  The  reviewer  was  to  lecture 
at  two  to  his  class.     I  intended  to  cease  and  continue  after ;  but 

-^  ^^  In  Spuraheiiii*B  language  this  merely  means  an  adept  in  the  ttnoir  JmreJ** 
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he  was  so  kind  as  to  yield  his  hour  to  me,  so  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  demonstrating  the  brain  to  his  own  class  at  his  lec- 
ture-table, in  presence  of  himself,  Drs  Thomson,  Barclay,  Dun- 
can junior,  Irwin,  Emery,  and  many  others. 

<^  *  There  could  not  have  been  a  better  brain ;  every  thing  was 
clear  and  satisfactory.  The  poor  reviewer  was  in  the  most  dis- 
agreeable predicament.  However,  as  I  was  at  his  table,  I  did 
not  wish  to  appear  unpolite.  I  did  not  mention  him ;  and  it 
was  not  necessary,  as  he  was  known  to  the  audience.  I  only 
stated :  This  is  denied^  and  then  made  the  preparation.  We 
are  accused  of  such  a  thing,  or  blamed  for  shewing  such  or  such 
a  structure.  And  then  I  presented  the  structure  in  nature. 
At  the  same  time  I  had  our  plates  at  hand,  and  asked  the  au- 
dience, whether  they  represented  the  preparations,  as  I  had 
made  them.     The  answer  was  always  affirmative. 

<^  *  The  reviewer  avoids  me  entirely.  After  the  lecture  he 
went  immediately  to  his  little  room.  His  partner  spoke  to  me, 
and  mentioned  that  now  he  will  study  our  plates. 

^^  ^  You  perceive  by  this  that  I  have  taken  a  strong  position, 
and  am  no  longer  on  the  defensive.  My  friends,  who  are  in 
opposition  to  the  reviewer^s  party,  tell  the  story  every  where ; 
and  I  continue  to  invite  every  one  to  procure  me  an  opportunity 
of  showing  what  we  maintain.  As  to  the  anatomy,  complete 
victory  is  no  longer  doubtful,  because  competent  judges  were 
present ;  and  with  that  gratification  I  shall  begin  to  spe^  to  the 
public  in  November.  The  poor  reviewer,  as  Physiologist,  can 
scarcely  avoid  to  come.  I  shall  invite  him,  and  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  under^  a  severe  discipline.  I  certainly  shall  provoke 
nim  to  appear,  if  he  like  candour  and  truth.  I  was  right  in 
showing,  at  my  lectures  in  Dublin,  a  form  of  head  which  could 
not  be  thai  qffny  reviewer.  He  has  too  much  Self-esteem,  Ap. 
probation.  Firmness,  and  Secretiveness ;  but  not  sufficient  of 
Cautiousness  and  Comparison. 

*'  <  Instead  of  retracting,  he  thinks  he  can  make  believe  that 
his  review  is  true.  In  conformity  with  the  Review,  he  opposed 
my  demonstration,  and  denied  what  others  admitted,  and  dis- 
puted about  words  and  definitions.  The  battle  was  quite 
unique.  He  lost  his  temper,  while  I  remained  calm.  He 
ascribed  to  me  things  which  I  had  never  maintained.  I  was 
twice  obliged  to  provoke  him  to  show  where  he  had  read  his 
proposition.  He  looked  for  the  meaning  in  my  book ;  and,  i». 
stead  of  finding  it,  found  the  opposite.^^^ 

There  are  here  many  severe  strictures,  but  we  beseech  our 

readers  to  bear  in  mind  the  treatment  that  provoked  them. 

*  There  never  was  penned  a  more  dis^aceful  effusion  of  pride, 

iffnoranoe,  and  calumny,  than  that  review.     It  attacked  not  only 

£e  talents,  knowledge,  and  doctrines  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurz-- 
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heim,  but  accused  them  of  wilful  fraud  and  imposture.     An 
honest  mind  could  not  avoid  feeling  such  treatment  keenly. 

^<  Before  he  left  Edinburgh,  Dr  &  deliyered  two  public 
courses,  which  were  received  with  great  approbatMm  by  the  nu- 
merous auditors  that  atten<jkd  them«.  Amongst  them»  however, 
was  not  to  be  found  the  reviewer^  pr  .any  of  his  satislUtea.  '  None 
of  them/  says  Dr  Spursheim«  *  had  cj^ndouK  enough  to  look  at 
the  proofs  which  I  subn^it  to  the  judgmantof  my  auditors.  It 
seems  the  opponents  find  it  more  easy  to  d^ny  than  to  exa- 
mine. 

Mr  Carmichael  informs  u^^  th^t  before  taking  hia  final  de- 
parture from  Edinburgh,  Dr  Spurzheim  /'  honoured  Dugald 
Stewart  with  a  visit.  He  waitea  on  him  with  an  introductory 
letter  at  his  country  residence;  but  Dugald  Stewart  refused  to 
receive  this  distinguishjed  visitor.  He  probably,  however,  lived 
to  regret  that  he  had  suffejred  his  petulance  .or  prejudice,  in  an 
unhappy  moment,  to  so  far  diminish  the  magnitude  and  weight 
of  his  long-established,  character,  in  the  indigQafit  regard  jo£  this 
high*minaed  roan.'" 

We  doubt  if  Dugald  Stewart  ever  regretted  his  oontemptuous 
treatment  of  Dr  Spurzhc^i*  Stevait  possessed  neither  origi- 
nality nor  magnanimity.  He  was  so  complete,  an  ^otist,  that 
he  read  only  the  praises. of  himself ;. and  be  died,  we  verily  be* 
lieve,  in  the  full  persuasion,  that  in  philosophy  tbene  were  only 
two  names  de^tioed  to  illuminate  distant  age%  those  of  Bacon 
and  Dugald  Stewarts  He  shewed  his  contempt  of  Phrenology 
in  bis  latest  work^  the  dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Supplement 
to  the  Encydopa^ia  JBritanniea.  We  regard  Stewari*8  philoso- 
phy as  dead*  except  jn  the  minds  of  his  perspnal  pupils.  . 

In  alluding  to  o|ie  of  Dr  Spuraheim^s  speeches  At  the  diimer 
given  to  him  by  the  Phrenokgical  S^iety  in  18^  Mr  Carmi- 
chael takes  ocf^asion  |o  make  som^  strictui?ea  on  vanous  as- 
sertions of  the  Marquis  Moscati,  on  which  we  have  commented 
in  the  4th  .article  of  this  number.  .  The  statement  that  ^'  Spurz- 
heim shewed^  if  not  an  aversion,  at  least  &sort  of  indifference  to 
the  fair  sex,^  is  thus  replied  to  :-— 

*^  During  the  sixteen  years  in  which  I  had.the  happiness  of 
knowing  him,  I  had  qiaay  .oec^mna  to  witness  his  esteem  for 
women,  and  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  their  cxmversation  and 
society  ;  and  this  also  I  wilnessedr-^that  the  pleasure  was  ledp. 
rocaL  Spttrzh^m.  had  iio  aversiqns-r-or,  .if  he  bad^  they  were 
reserved  for  affectation,  presumption^  hjrpocriqr,  ^nd  vice :  what- 
ever Avpe  they  might  assume,  male,  femimne,  or  aoffehc,  his 
very  nature  would  intuitively  have  recoiled  from  weir  con* 
tact" 

During  his  residence  in  Dublin  in  1830,  Dr  Spnrzlieim  was 
invited  to  a  public  dinner  by  the  Protectant  Dissenting  Con- 
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eregatipns  of  Strand  Street  and  Eustace  Street,  where  his 
health  was  proposed  by  the  Reverend  Dr  Drummond,  after 
some  eloquent  pre&tory  observations  which  we  have  not  room 
to  quote.     The  conclusion  of  his  reply  was  the  following  :-^ 

<^  Genuine  phitosophy  and  genuine  religion  ate  very  nearly 
akin.  The  one  explores  Che  elder  volume  df  nature^  the  other 
investigates  the  later  volume  of  Div«ie  Revelation.  Both  unite 
in  their  practical  res^rft6,«— 4xith  promote  the  present  improve- 
ment  of  man,-— both  conduce  to  his  ultimate  felicity.  Without 
attaching  myself  particularly  to  any  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tions in  the  British  Islands,  I  canriot  but  express  my  approba- 
tion of  the  Kberat  and  enlightefied  views  of  that  class  to  which 
the  present  meeting  beloi^.  I  admire  their  universal  good 
will ;  I  admire  their  fearless  and  zealous  pursuit  of  truth ;  I  ad- 
mire their  patient  forbearance  amidst  calumny  and  misrepre- 
sentation. These  must  gain  them  the  respect  even  of  their  op. 
ponents ;  these  prove  that  they  have  caught  the  meek  and 
generous  sf^rit  of  Him,  whose  religion  it  is  their  object  and  end 
to  vindicate  from  all  corruption  and  abuse.  May  yon  prosper 
and  be  happy  I"" 

Towards  the  close  of  18S0,  he  went  to  Qxfotd,  and  in  a  let- 
ter printed  by  Mr  Garmicfaael,  thus  describes  his  inception  in 
that  capital  of  antiquated  prejudices,«'^of  **  spiritual  pnde  and 
learned  ignorance  :**— 

'<  I  intended  to  lectuiie  in  December  in  O^tford ;  but  the  Vice- 
chancellor  did  not  seem  to  approve  of  my  doing  so.  I  lisked 
for  his  worshipful  permission  by  letter,— -but  he  gave  an  evasive 
answer,  not  allowing  or  refusing,  but  odvisifRgiake  not  to  lecture, 
since  I  might  not  meet  with  the- encouragement  I  m^t  expect. 
I  replied,  that  his  permission  was  the  only  encouragement  I 
wanted ;  but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  give  either  a  refusal  or 
the  permission :  he  remained  silent^  How  happy  we  are  that 
priestcraft  has  no  niore  power.-^'^xfbrd  does  in  ISSO"  wbat  the 
Jesuits  did  inlSOSft,  and  the  Austrian  government  in  1802. 
The  signs  of  the  times,  however^  are  strong ;  but  the  cleray  wiU 
be  satisfied  only  where  they  command.'^  It  is  proper  to  ooBerve, 
that  thek*efttsal  was  the  act  of  the  nxltvidttal  Vice^hanoellor  at 
that  time  (Jenkins).  His  successor  ncft  long  afterwards  gave 
permission  to  Mr  Crook  to  lecture  on  Pbrenoio^  at  Oxibra. 

Having  finished  the  narrative  of  Dr  Spurzliemi^s  life,  the  au- 
thor pro^tds  to  advert  to  thephilosofdiy  whi^h  he<Ueiight.  He 
shews,  by  referring  to  the  works  of  L^ke,  Hume,  Reid, 
Stewart,  Shaftesbury,  Hartley,  Tucker,  Brown,  Waii^urton, 
and  other  writers  on  the  human  mind,  that  *^  the  faculties  of 
upwards  of  twenty  of  the  organs  discovered  in  nature  by  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  nave  been  described  as  innate  powet*s  of  the 
mind  by  various  eminent  metaphysicians."^    He  might  have  add. 
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ed,  that  Lord  Kames  alone  describes  twenty  of  these  faculties. 
A  brief  account  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  organs  is  then 
given. 

The  author  has  some  interesting  observations  on  the  origin 
of  society  and  articulate  language,  the  right  of  property,  the 
moral  sense,  and  the  cause  of  genius  in  the  sciences  and  arts. 
In  reference  to  the  last  of  these  topics,  we  are  told  that  the 
Abbe  Dubos,  who  flourished  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  main- 
tained, almost  in  the  language  of  a  phrenologist  of  the  present 
day,  that  it  was  ^^  a  happy  arrangement  of  the  organs  of  the 
brain,  and  a  Just  confonnation  of  each  of  these  organs.^  Du- 
bos adds,  rather  theoretically,—^^*  as  also  in  the  quality  of  the 
blood,  which  disposes  it  to  ferment  during  exercise,  so  as  to 
furnish  plenty  of  spirits  to  the  springs  employed  in  the  functions 
of  the  imaginations.^ 

In  noticing  Idiocy  and  Insanity,  Mr  Carmichael  alludes  to 
Dr  Spurzheim^s  paper  on  the  bram,  read  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, laments  that  it  was  never  published,  and  says  that,  *'  if  not 
discovered  among  his  papers,  it  will  be  an  incafculable  loss  to 
the  scientific  public.^  Happily  Mr  Carmichael  errs  in  suppo- 
sing that  the  paper  was  not  printed^  Dr  Spurzheim  published 
it  in  a  small  work,  entitled,  **  Appendix  to  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Brain,  containing  a  paper  read  Before  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
14th  of  May  1829$  and  some  remarks  on  Mr  Charles  BelPs 
animadversions  on  Phrenology.  By  6.  Spurzheim.  With  seven 
lithographic  plates.  London,  Treuttel,  Viurtz  and  Richter, 
1830.''  The  titles  of  its  different  sections  are,*— <'  On  the  Brain 
as  an  aggregation  of  Parts."" — ^'  The  Parts  of  the  Human  Brain 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  health  are  essentially  the  same,  and  only 
modified  in  size  and  quality.^ — *^  In  certain  idiots,  individuu 

£)rtions  of  the  Brain  are  defective,  or  even  wanting.''—*'  The 
riun  of  the  Ourang-outang  does  not  contain  all  the  parts  of  the 
Human  Brain." 

The  concluding  part  of  the  memoir  is  occupied  by  an  account 
of  Mr  CarmichaePs  theory  of  dreaming  and  the  proximate 
.<»use  of  sleep.  He  supposes  the  time  of  sleep  to  be  the  period 
when  the  process  of  assimilation  goes  on  in  the  brain.  *^  Power- 
ful and  overwhelming,"  he  says,  *'  must  be  the  effects  of*  this 
process  on  the  delicate  and  fragile  instruments  of  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  motion  !  and  it  would  be  irrational  to  suppose,  that  a 
change  which  affects  their  very  structure  by  the  deposit  of  new 
particles,  must  not  be  attended  by  a  cessation  of  their  functions 
— ^an  actual,  though  a  natural  paralysis — the  pabaltsis  of 

SLEEP. 

^*  The  deposit  of  these  particles,  not  yet  employed  in  the  func- 
tions of  feeling  or  thinkmg,  must  have  a  similar  effect  as  the 
imposition  of  an  extraneous  body  on  those  tender  and  exquisite 
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organs  ;  and  their  paralysing  compression  must  continue,  under 
the  form  of  sleep,  until  the  assimilation  is  complete  and  the 
new  nervous  particles  are  as  fit  as  the  old  for  the  operations  and 
uses  for  whicn  they  were  designed  by  the  Creator.  The  func- 
Uon  then  commences :  internal  orgap  after  organ,  nerve  after 
nerve,  enters  into  activity — ^the  external  senses  resume  their 
daily  occupations — the  mind  is  in  communication  with  the  ex« 
ternal  worid^-the  recent  slumberer  is  awake.^ 

These  ingenious  views  have  much  probability,  but  our  hopes 
that  certainty  on  the  subject  will  speedily  be  attained  are  not 
sanguine.     The  author  proceeds  :^- 

^^  In  the  gradual  progress  from  intense  sleep,  when  there  can 
be  no  dream,  to  the  moment  of  perfect  vigilance,  see  what  oc- 
curs. The  first  cerebral  organ  that  awakes  enters  on  the  train 
of  thinking  connected  with  its  faculty  ;  some  kind  of  bream  is 
the  result — as  organ  after  organ  awakes,  the  dream  becomes 
more  vivid,  and  as  the  number  of  active  organs  increases,  so  does 
the  complication  of  dreams ;  and  if  all  the  internal  organs  are 
awake,  the  man  is  still  asleep  until  his  awakening  senses'  bring 
him  into  direct  communication  with  the  world.*" 

We  take  leave  of  Mr  Carmichael,  by  transcribing  the  tribute 
of  admiration  which  he  offers  to  the  founders  of  Phrenology  i-^ 

*'  What  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  admiration  do  we  notowe  to 
Gall,  whose  wonderful  talent  for  observation,  whose  unwearied 

Crseverance,  whose  powerful  and  original  mode  of  conception, 
1  to  this  grand  result ;  and  even  from  the  very  abuses,  exag- 
gerations, and  deformities  manifested  in  the  exercise  of  the  men- 
ial powers,  struck  out  and  established  the  constitution — nay,  the 
very  organization  of  mind  !  But  a  still  deeper  debt  do  we  owe 
to  Spurzheim,  whose  sagadty,  amidst  a  labyrinth  of  apparent  ab- 
surdity, found  a  clue  to  guide  him  to  the  shrine  oi  Beason— 
whose  resistless  understanding  penetrated  the  chaos  of  deformi. 
ties,  exaggerations,  and  abuses,  and  saw  beneath  the  crude  and 
shapeless  mass,  the  true  design  of  Omniscient  Benevolence.  It 
is  no  longer  a  chaos,  but  a  creation ;  not  the  creation  of  the 
philosopher,  but  the  creation  of  God,  where  every  thing  is  good.^ 
With  the  general  tenor  of  these  sentiments  we  heartily  con- 
cur: the  author,  however,  undoubtedly  over-estimates  the  lar- 
bours  of  Spurzheim,  in  asserting  that  to  him  is  due — what  he 
never  claimed — ^^  a  still  deeper  aebt^  of  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion than  to  Dr  Gall.  Dr  Elliotson,  we  think,  speaks  more 
accurately  when  he  says,  ^^  The  whole  praise  of  discovery  be- 
longs to  br  Gall ;  but  Dr  Spurzheim  has  made  such  advances 
and  improvements  as  to  have  almost  equal  merit  *. — We  would 

*  £lliot8on*8  Translation  of  Blumenbach's  Elements  of  Physiology, 
3d  edit.  1820^  Notes. 
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farther  remark,  that  the  phrase  **  constitution  and  organization  of 
mind,^  employed  by  Mr  Carmichael  in  the  passage  quoted,  is 
neither  unequivocal  nor  strictly  correct,  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  modified  in  subsequent  editions :  The  essence  and  structure 
of  the  mind  are,  and  in  all  probability  ever  will  be,  altogether 
unknown ;  and  Gall  and  Spunsheim  were  far  from  pretending 
to  dispel  the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  is  enveloped. 

Phrenologists  are  much  indebted  to  Mr  Carmichael  for  this 
valuable  contribution  towards  a  full  biography  of  Dr  Spurz- 
heim.  A  fine  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  calumniatea  me- 
rit, and  of  affection  for  the  man,  pervades  every  page  of  it ;  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  love  and  admire  the  author,  in  perusine 
the  glowing  and  beautiful  effusions  of  lofly  feeling  with  which 
his  work  abounds. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

BEFLECTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  AND  CHAUACTER  OF 

DE  SPURZHEIM*. 

^  Far  maj  we  search  before  we  find 
Such  kindly  heart,  such  noble  mind.**— Scot T. 

The  disappointment  of  human  hopes  is  a  trite  theme,  and 
the  obituary  record  an  oft- told  tale.  But  there  is  something 
startling,  almost  appalling,  in  the  death  of  Dr  Spurzheim : — 
4Someihing  to  make  the  most  unreflecting  pause,  ana  think,  and 
feel ! — Just  as  he  had  entered  on  his  labours  in  our  country,  a 
new  field,  where  he  was  ardent  in  his  expectations  of  doing  great 
things  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  improvement,  ne  has 
been  called  upon  to  give  up  his  trust,  to  resign  the  spirit  which 
seemed  as  if  it  had  not  felt  one  breath  of  decay  steal  over  its  day 
tenement.  And  who  can  calculate  the  loss  to  society  when  such 
a  mighty  mind,  devoted  to  doing  good,  is  removed  from  our 
earth  ? 

It  is  only  when  feeling  a  perfect  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
ways  of  our  heavenly  Father,  that  we  can  be  reconciled  to  his 
providence  when  removing  those  who  are  labouring  to  make  the 
world  better  and  ha[^ier.  But  all  who  had  the  high  privil^e 
of  hearing  Dr  Spurzheim  lecture,  will  recollect  how  often  and 
how  fervently  he  urged  the  duty  of  entire  submission  to  the 
Divine  laws.  It  seemed  his  constant  aim  to  impress  on  his 
audience  the  necessit3r  and  the  happiness  of  cultivating  this 
humble  spirit— -of  saying  in  reference  to  all  events  and  circum- 
stances, *<  Father^  thy  will  be  doneJ" 

*  Extracted  from  <*  The  Ladies*  Magazine  and  Literary  Gazette,**  edited 
hy  Mrs  Sarah  J.  Hale,  voL  v.  No.  12.  Published  at  Boston,  United  States, 
December  1832. 
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His  own  death  is  an  event  which  most  deeply  tries  the  faith 
of  his  friends.  Why  he  should  have  been  taken  away,  when  so 
able  and  so  ardent  to  perform  his  part,  and  when  with  such  long 
observation  and  severe  study  be  had  matured  a  ^stem  which 
promises  so  much  for  science  and  education,  and  which  he  only 
of  all  living  men  seemed  capable  of  explaining  and  enforcing, 
is  to  our  short-sighted  ken  incomprehensible.  The  mind  almost 
refuses  to  believe  that  one  so  perfect  in  lifers  best  energies  should 
be  dead. 

**^  Dead,  dead !  when  there  is  on  our  earth 

Such  waste  of  worthless  breath ! 
There  should  have  gone  ten  thousand  lives 

To  ransom  him  from  death  I — 
A7,  twice  ten  thousand  might  have  gone 

Nor  caused  the  blank  that*s  left  hy  one." 

Short  biographical  sketches  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  and  notices  of 
his  sickness,  death,  and*  the  funeral  honours  paid  him  by  our 
lamenting  citizens,  have  appeared  in  many  of  our  papers.  These 
our  readers  have  doubtless  seen,  and  we  shal)  not  repeat  them 
here,  because  we  purpose,  when  the  eulogy  is  publiriied,  mak- 
ing extracts  respecting  his  private  character,  many  traits  of 
which  were  delineated  by  his  eulogist  Dr  Follen,  in  a  manner 
most  impressive  and  beautiful. 

We  have  seen  no  description,  however,  which  has  done  justice 
to  the  character  of  Dr  Spurzheim.  Great  men  are  too  often 
rated  only  by  the  standard  of  mind.  The  brilliancy  of  genius 
without  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  displayed,  is 
worshipped.  Dr  Spurzheim  was  great  in  goodness  as  well  as 
talent.  It  was  this  combination  of  philanthropy  and  philosophy, 
rendered  active  by  the  enthusiastic  temperament  of  genius,  and 
effective  and  useful  by  a  judgment  so  quick  and  discriminating 
that  it  seemed  almost  like  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  gave 
him  his  immeasurable  superioritv.  There  needs  no  surer  proof 
of  this  superiority,  than  the  influence  he  had  obtained  during 
the  little  time  he  resided  among  us.  He  had  been  in  Boston 
but  about  ten  weeks^  and  in  that  short  space  he  had  literally 
**  gained  the  hearts  of  the  people.*'  Those  who  saw  and  heard 
him,  and  in  that  number  is  comprised  our  best  and  most  eminent 
people,  gave  him  not  merely  their  admiration,  but  their  esteem, 
reverence  and  love.  They  felt  he  was  a  friend  of  the  human 
race,  and  that  in  honouring  him,  they  honoured  the  noblest  of 
human  virtues,  benevolence. 

The  ode  written  for  his  funeral  expresses  the  feelings  called 
forth  by  his  decease^,  in  the  hearts  of  his  numerous  friends ;  and 
we  insert  it  here  because  we  wish  to  preserve  it  in  our  work ; 
and  also  to  thank  Mr  Pierpont  for  the  just  and  touching  tribute 
he  has  rendered  to  the  memory  of  this  excellent  man,  in  thus 
giving  expresnon  to  the  sorrow  felt  for  his  loss. 
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^  STEAnaES,  thiere  is  bending  o*er  thee 

Many  an  eye  with  sorrow  wet : 
All  our  stricken  hearts  deplore  thee : 

Who,  that  knew  thee,  can  foiget  ? 
Who  forget  what  thou  hast  spoken  f 

Who  Uiine  eye — ihy  noble  firune  ? 
But  that  golden  bowl  is  broken 

In  the  greatness  of  thy  fiune. 

"  Autumn's  leaves  shall  fiJl  and  wither 

On  the  spot  where  thou  shalt  rest : 
'Tis  in  love  we  bear  thee  thither, 

To  thy  mourning  Mother's  breast—-. 
For  the  stores  of  saence  brought  us^ 

For  the  charm  thj  goodness  gave 
To  the  lessons  thou  hast  taught  us, 

Can  we  give  thee  but  a  grave  ? 

"  Nature's  priest,  how  pure  and  fervent 
Was  thy  worship  at  her  shrine  I 
Friend  of  man,— of  God  the  servant. 

Advocate  of  truths  divine. 
Taught  and  charmed,  as  by  no  other, 
,  We  have  been  and  hoped  to  be ; 
But  while  waiting  round  thee,  brother. 
For  thy  light— 'tis  dark  with  thee  I— 

^  Dark  with  thee ! no,  thy  Creator ; 

All  whose  creatures  and  whose  laws 
Thou  didst  love,  shall  £^ve  thee  sreater 

Light  than  earth's,  as  earth  withdraws : 
To  thy  God,  thy  godlike  spirit 

Back  wejglve  in  filial  trust ; 
Thy  cold  day — ^we  grieve  to  bear  it 

To  its  chauoaber,  but  we  must." 

Dr  Spurzheim  was  a  phrenologist ;  that  is,  be  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  human  mind  as  it  is  manifested  in  the 
affective  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man.  In  the  pursuit  and 
establishment  of  his  theory,  he  was  actuated  by  the  noblest  and 
purest  motives.  He  sought  to  improve  our  systems  of  educa- 
tion, as  the  sure  and  only  means  of  perfecting  the  character  of 
the  human  race.  The  principles  for  which  he  contended  seem- 
ed to  him  all-important.  They  involved  the  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  art  of  education ;  and  he  laboured,  and 
as  we  may  say,  died,  in  the  cause  of  Phrenology ;  for  all  agree 
that  it  was  his  over-exertion  and  zealous  desire  to  benefit  otners 
which  caused  him  to  neglect  himself,  and  thus  gave  to  his  disease 
the  fatal  ascendency  over  his  constitution  which  terminated  his 
life.  The  best  and  most  heartfelt  tribute,  then,  which  we  can 
render  to  his  memory,  will  be  to  examine  carefully  and  cordial- 
ly the  principles  he  held  thus  dear  and  sacred.  This  can  be 
done,  for  he  has  left  works  which  embody  his  peculiar  senti- 
ments, and  which  will  soon  be  published  in  this  city.  We  shall 
refer  to  them  hereafter. 
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There  are  reasons  which  should  make  my  own  sex  revere  his 
character  and  be  zealous  in  studying  his  doctrines.  He  was  the 
friend  of  woman.  He  entertained  exalted  views  of  the  great 
benefits  which  would  result  to  society  and  the  world,  from  the 
influence  of  female  intellect,  judiciously  cultivated  and  rightly 
directed^  And  it  was  to  be  an  intellectual  and  moral  help  meet 
for  man  that  he  would  have  her  trained. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  editor  of  this  Magazine,  respecting 
female  education  and  the  best  mode  of  introducing  improve- 
ments into  our  systems,  he  remarked  : — 

^*  Excepting  Christianity,  Phrenology  will  do  more  to  elevate 
woman  tbiEin  any  other  system  has  ever  done.  It  gives  her  a 
participation  in  the  labours  of  mind.  She  must  unoerstand  its 
principles  and  practise  them  in  the  nursery.  And  her  influence 
It  is  which  must  mould  the  minds  of  her  children,  and  thus  im- 

I)rove  the  world.^  ^^  If,^  continued  he,  ^<  I  possess  any  exceU 
ence  of  character,  I  owe  it  all  to  my  early  training.  In  the 
first  place,  my  mother  gave  me  a  good  physical  education,—- 
then  she  cultivated  my  moral  feelings,  and  she  taught  me  to 
think. — I  owe  every  thing  to  my  mother  T 

Those  only,  who  have  seen  his  face  when  suddenly  kindling 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  intellect  and  benevolence,  and  the  smile 
that  broke  over  his  features  which  seemed  the  gush  of  heart,  soul 
and  mind  in  the  cause  he  was  advocating,  can  understand  the  ex- 
presiuon  of  countenance  that  accompanied  these  words — "  I  owe 
every  thing  to  my  mother.""  The  effect  on  my  own  feelings  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Here  was  this  great  and  good  man,  before 
whom  our  best  and  wisest  men  were  proud  to  come  for  instruc- 
tion, laying  all  his  honours  on  the  altar  of  filial  piety,  and  ascrib- 
ing all  his  excellences  to  the  influence  of  hi^  mother.  What  a 
tnumph  for  woman,  and  what  a  responsibility  such  influence 
shoulct  impose  on  our  sex ! 

In  thus  highly  appreciating  the  character  of  woman,  Dr 
Spurzheiro  is  entitled  to  her  confidence,  so  far  as  the  examina- 
tion of  his  principles  of  education,  and  the  particular  manner  he 
has  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  society,  is  concerned.  He 
wished  no  one  to  adopt  these  principles  without  scrutiny.  He 
asked  to  be  trusted  for  his  own  purity  of  purpose  and  honesty 
of  assertion ;  the  belief  in  Phrenology,  he  always  insisted^  coum 
only  be  justified  by  personal  observation  and  study. 

To  his  writings,  therefore,  and  the  exertions  of  our  citizens 
who  are  earnest  to  promote  the  cause  of  human  improvement, 
we  must  now  be  indebted  for  instruction  in  this  new  science. 
We  shall  hear  his  voice  no  more.  The  charm  of  ease,  simpli- 
city, and  attractiveness  his  manner  could  impart  to  subjects  the 
most  abstruse,  difficult  and  dry,  is  dispelled  ;  but  truth,  he  al- 
ways infflsted,  would  prevail ;  and  if  the  principles  he  inculcated 
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were  true,  what  a  great  responsibility  rests  on  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge  !  They  only  of  all  our  waiting  naUon,  have 
been  privileged  to  hear  the  teachings  of  Dr  Spurzheim.  They 
know  his  generous  purposes,  his  exalted  views ;  and  it  is  for 
them  to  build  his  monument— -not  with  perishing  marble  merely, 
but  by  disseminating  the  truths  of  his  philosophy,  and  encourag- 
ing the  practice  of  that  universal  benevolence  which  made  such 
a  prominent  feature  in  his  system.  In  this  work  ladies  can 
surely  do  something.  Their  encouragement  and  approbation 
will  aid  in  making  the  Fhrenolo^cal  Society  just  established  in 
Bost6n,  popular  and  permanent.  Let  them  consider  it  an 
honourable  distinction  that  their  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  or 
sons,  are  assisting  in  its  formation  and  progress.  Let  them  name 
it  as  a  proof,  that  good  and  great  men  are  here  sure  of  admirers 
and  followers.  Let  them  look  to  it  with  confidence  as  the  source 
from  which  correct  information  respecting  the  science  of  Phren- 
ology,  its  usefulness  and  progress,  will  be  obtained.  Such  fed-^ 
ings  and  sentiments  will  surely  have  an  effect  on  public  opinion, 
and  contribute  to  hallow  the  name  of  Spurzheim,  as  his  virtues 
and  talents  deserve,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

IBth  November  1832. — Mr  Simpson  read  an  Essay  on  Colo- 
nial Slavery,  considered  in  relation  to  phrenological  principles. 
A  case  in  which  character  was  inferred  from  a  Hottentot  skull 
was  likewise  read.  An  application  for  admission  of  William 
Gregory,  M.  D.,  10.  Ainslie  Place,  was  presented.  The  follow- 
ing  donations  were  received,  for  which  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  donors: 
Two  rarsee  Skulls ;  Skull  of  a  Hottentot ;  and  Skulls  of  two 
Roebucks  (male  and  female),  and  of  two  Grey  Bucks  (male  and 
female) ;  presented  by  Dr  Mackintosh. — Six  Skulls  from  the 
Ancient  Cemetery  of  St  Giles\  Edinburgh,  found  in  Septem- 
ber 1832,  in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  New  Court-rooms  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Parliament  Square ;  presented  by  Charles 
Maclaren,  Esq. — Theorie  des  Resemblances;  ou  Essai  Philo- 
sophique  sur  les  Moyens  de  determiner  les  Dispositions  Phy- 
siques et  Morales  aes  Animaux,  d^apres  les  Analogies  de 
Formes,  de  Robes,  et  de  Couleurs«  Par  le  Chevalier  da  Gamai 
Machado.  Paris,  1831.  Presented  by  the  Author. — Journal 
de  la  Society  Phrenologique  de  Paris,  No.  1 ;  presented  by  the 
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Publishers. — Two  Peruvian  Skulls  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Africa ;  presented  by  James  Steel,  Esq,  of  H.  M.  S.  Volage. 
— ^A  Chinese  Skull,  taken  from  a  body  in  the  Native  Dress, 
found  floating  in  a  Chinese  River;  presented  by  William 
Scott,  Esq.  surgeon,  H.  £.  I.  C.  S. 

99lh  November  1832. — Mr  Robert  Cox  read  an  Essay  on 
the  Dispositions  and  Cerebral  Development  of  the  Esquimaux. 
Dr  William  Gregory  vras  unanimously  admitted  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  Society.  An  application  was  presented  for  the 
admission  of  John  Davie  Morries,  M.  D.  4.  Ladyfield  Place. 
The  following  oiBce-bearers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : — 
James  Simpson,  Esq.  advocate.  President ;  W.  C.  Trevelyan, 
Andrew  Dun,  George  Monro,  Bindon  Blood,  Vice-PresiderUs ; 
David  Clyne,  J.  Anderson  jun.,  James  Crease,  Patrick  Neill, 
John  F.  Macfarlan,  Arthur  Trevelyan,  Councillors ;  Dr  Wil- 
liam Gregory,  Secretary ;  Robert  Cox,  Conservator  of  the  Miu- 
seum ;  Donald  Campbell,  Clerk, 

13tft  December  1832. — Mr  Simpson  read  a  Report  of  Two 
Cases,  in  which  Natural  Dispositions  and  Talents  had  been  in« 
ferred  by  him  and  Mr  Robert  Cox  from  two  plaster  casts  sent 
from  a  distance— one  of  the  head  of  an  Educated  Female,  and 
the  other  of  that  of  an  Uned  ucated  Male.  The  sketches  by  Messrs 
Simpson  and  Cox  accorded  with  the  actual  characters  of  die  in- 
dividualsy  not  only  generally,  but,  with  very  few  variations^  mi- 
nutely. 

After  a  discussion  on  the  cases  above  mentioned,  the  Presi- 
dent,  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  regret,  announced  to  the  So- 
ciety,  in  a  speech  already  published  in  No.  35.  of  this  Journal, 
p.  126,  the  death  of  Dr  Spurzheim  at  Boston,  United  States,  on 
10th  November.  Mr  Combe  then  read  a  letter,  dated  New 
York,  16th  November  1832,  from  Dr  Robert  MacEibbin  of 
Belfast,  detailing  the  particulars  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  death ;  and 
another  letter,  dated  Boston,  15th  November  1832,  from  Nahum 
Capen,  Esq.  to  a  similar  effect.  These  two  letters,  also,  are 
printed  in  our  35th  Number,  pp.  127-130.  Dr  Morries  was 
unanimously  admitted  an  ordinary  member.  An  application 
by  Charles  Maclaren,  Esq.  editor  of  the  Scotsman,  tor  admis- 
HOD  as  an  onlinary  member,  was  presented. 

10th  January  1833. — ^Dr  William  Gregory  read  a  case  of  a 
Singular  Affection  of  the  organ  of  Language,  produced  by  the 
action  of  Morphia.  Mr  Robert  Cox  read  a  Phrenological  Notice 
of  the  '^  Characters^  of  Theophrastus ;  with  a  Vindication  of 
Phrenology  from  the  charges  of  a  recent  Annotator  on  that 
ancient  philosopher.  Mr  Charles  Maclaren  was  unanimously 
elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

24<A  January  1833.— Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne  ,read  an  Essay 
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on  Morbid  Manifestations  of  the  organ  of  Language,  as  con- 
nected with  insanity. 

Ith  Februart/.'^Mr  Combe  read  Remarks  on*  the  Principles 
of  Criminal  Legislation, 

The  following  recommendation  by  twelve  members,  in  term» 
of  the  laws  of  the  Society,  was  presented  : — "  We,  the  under- 
fflgned,  ordinary  members  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  hereby 
recommend  that  Dr  Jh.  Vimont  of  Paris  be  admitted  as  an  ho- 
norary member  of  the  Society,  in  consideration  of  the  important 
services  which  he  has  rendered,  and  is  likely  yet  to  render,  to> 
the  cause  of  Phrenology,  by  his  researches  into  the  physiology 
of  the  brains  and  nervous  systems  of  animals,  in  general,  and 
by  the  publication  of  his  Treatise  on  Human  and  Comparative 
Phrenology  in  particular.  (Signed)  Anbw.  Combe,  Gxo. 
Combe,  James  Simpson,  John  Andebson  jun.,  Robt.  Cox, 
John  Cox,  R.  Ainslib  jun.,  Abthvb  Tbeveltan,  Geo. 
MoNBo,  BiNDON  Blood,  Cha.  Maclaben,  Andbew  Dun.'" 

An  appKcation  by  Mr  James  Cox,  student  of  medicine, 
Grorgie  Mill,  for  admission  as  an  ordinary  member,  was  read. 

Sl^  Febrtuiry. — Dr  William  Gregory  reported  a  case  m 
which  the  dispositions  of  a  gentleman  had  been  predicated  by  a 
member  of  the  Society,  from  examination  of  the  head ;  with 
remarks  by  himself  on  the  dispositions  of  the  individual,  with 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne  read  an 
Essay  on  the  Influence  of  certain  abuses  of  Amativeness  in 
producing  Insanity.  A  ballot  took  place  for  the  admission  of 
Dr  Jh.  Vimont  of  Paris  as  an  honorary  member,  when  he  was 
unanimously  elected.  Mr  James  Cox  was  unanimously  admit- 
ted  an  ordinary  member. 

7/A  March, — Mr  Simpson  read  Hints  on  a  Change  in  the 
Treatment  of  Criminals,  following  up  to  farther  practical  con- 
sequences the  views  of  Mr  Combe  lately  submitted  to  the  So- 
ciety.  Casts  of  two  foreheads,  shewing  a  large  and  small  deve- 
lopment of  the  organ  of  Tune,  presented  by  Robert  Macnish, 
Esq.  Glasgow,  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  Society^s  thanks 
voted  to  the  donor. 

9^8t  March. — Mr  Robert  Cox  read  an  Account  of  the  Na- 
tural  Dispositions  and  Talents  of  a  Gentleman,  as  inferred  by 
Mr  Simpson  and  him  from  a  Cast  of  the  Head,  sent  from  a 
distance  ;^  with  a  description  of  the  gentleman'^s  character,  subset 
quently  furnished.  An  application  for  the  admission  of  Henry 
Thornton  Maire  Witham,  Esq,  of  Lartington,  as  an  ordinary 
member,  was  read. 

ah  ^j9rt£— -Mr  Robert  Cox  read  an  Essay  on  the  Character 
and  Cerebral  Development  of  the  Peruvian  Indians,  including 
Remarks  on  the  Compression  of  the  Infant  Head  by  various 
American  Tribes.     He  read  also  Observations  on  the  Natural 
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Provisions  for  the  Security  of  the  Brain,  with  Remarks  on  an 
Argument  urged  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  against  Phrendogy.  A 
letter  from  Dr  Vimont  of  Paris  to  the  Secretary,  in  answer  to 
the  intimation  of  his  election  as  an  honorary  member,  was  read; 
also  a  letter  from  Nahum  Capen,  Esq.  of  Boston,  U.  S.,  giving 
an  account  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  that  city.  Hemry  M. 
T.  Witham,  Esq.  was  unanimously  admitted  an  ordinary  mem- 
ber.    The  Society  then  adjourned  till  next  session. 


ARTICLE   X. 

PHRENOLOGY  IN  GLASGOW. 

• 

About  fourteen  months  ago,  as  the  reader  possibly  recollects, 
a  discussion  on  Phrenology  took  place  in  the  Andersonian  Uni- 
versity, Glasgow,  in  consequence  of  a  phrenological  essay  read  by 
Dr  Robert  Hunter,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy.  A  report  of  the 
discussion  was  published  in  Vol.  VII.  of  this  Journal,  No.  3S, 
September  183^,  p.  622.  In  noticing  (p.  665.)  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  Dr  Hunter  on  that  occasion  replied  to  the  argu- 
ments of  his  opponents,  we  expressed  our  ^'  confident  expecta- 
tion, that  the  time  was  not  distant  when  influential  men,  like 
himself  and  his  brother  professors,  would  join  in  the. good  work 
of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  a  doctrine  which  promises  to  urge 
•mankind  forward  in  the  career  of  improvement.^^  Our  .hope  has 
tiot  been  disappointed;  for,  not  many  months  afterwards,  viz. 
on  13th  January  183S,  a  course  of  lectures  on  Phrenology  was 
commenced  by  Dr  Hunter,  in  the  Glasgow  Mechanics^  Institu- 
tion. These  lectures,  which  terminated  on  37th  April,  were  at- 
tended by  nearly  three  hundred  individuals  of  all  classes  of  so- 
dety,  and  have  made  a  very  powerful  impression.  Such  is  the 
excitement  which  they  have  produced,  that  three  phrenological 
Societies  (off-shoots  from  the  class)^  have  been  formed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city  ;  and  we  learn  that  phrenological  books  are 
in  great  request.  On  a  late  occasion,  Dr  Hunter  delivered  a 
lecture  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mechanics^  Institution  Library,  the 
proceeds  of  which  {upwards  of  L.  10)  are  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  purchasing  of  phrenological  works.  During  the  last  few 
months,  there  have  been  four  public  discussions  on  Phrenology 
in  the  Andersonian  University,  to  all  of  which  ladies  were  ad- 
mitted. Dr  Hunter  opened  the  discussion  at  two  succeeding 
soirSeSj  and  although  the  admission  was  one  shilling,  four  hun- 
dred of  the  most  respectable  citizens  attended  on  each  occasion. 
Dr  Scouller,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University, 
opened  the  discussion  on  the  third  night  by  reading  an  elaborate 
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essay,  modestly  entitled  "  A  Refutation  of  Phrenology  C  to 
which,  on  the  fourth,  Dr  Hunter  made  a  triumphant  reply. 
Dr  ScouUer^s  paper  was  very  long  and  rambling,  and  his  ar- 
guments  surpassed  in  absurdity  even  those  which  he  brought 
forward  last  year,  and  of  which  the  curious  reader  may  find  a 
report  in  the  7th  Article  of  our  38d  Number.  So  unphilosophi- 
cal,  in  fact,  was  the  exhibition  which  the  Doctor  made,  that  more 
than  one  anti-phrenological  medical  gentleman  present  express- 
ed himself  almost  converted  to  Phrenology  by  listening  to  the 
hostile  essay  !  The  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  the  audience 
in  general,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  Phrenology.  We  hope 
that  the  success  of  Dr  Hunter^s  lectures  will  induce  him  to  re- 

Gat  the  course,  and  that  our  other  friends  in  the  west  will  not 
come  "  weary  in  well-doing.'" 


ARTICLE  XI. 

DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  UCCELLI  OF  FLORENCE. 

In  the  necrological  department  of  the  Journal  of  the  Phreno- 
logical  Society  of  Paris,  No.  HI.,  we  find  a  notice  of  the  death 
of  Professor  Philip  Uccelli  of  Florence,  whose  history  and  writ- 
ings have  been  adverted  to  in  this  Journal,  vol.  VI.  pp.  29, 
801.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  March  1832.  ''  That  physician,"* 
says  M.  Cassimer  Broussais,  *^  of  extensive  knowledge,  of  the 
highest  skill  in  the  anatomical  sciences,  filled  with  the  love  of 
truth  and  with  independence  of  character,  had  composed  an 
important  work,  in  wnich  he  gave  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  Gall,  and  supported  it  by  observations.  A  blind  fanaticism 
saw  in  that  profound  and  conscientious  treatise,  a  blow  directed 
against  those  superstitions  which  it  was  interested  in  maintain- 
ing ;  and  it  resolved  to  embitter  his  life.  Condemnation  of  his 
works,  deprivations— nothing  was  spared  to  afflict  and  humiliate 
him.  He  supported  all  with  courage  and  resignation,  and  never 
for  a  moment  swerved  from  his  consistency,  fiut  death  has 
overtaken  him  on  the  1st  of  March  in  the  present  year,  (1882). 
He  was  honoured  and  esteemed  by  virtuous  men,  and  loved 
and  respected  by  his  pupils.  Even  after  death,  the  same  power 
which  had  persecuted  him  during  life  continued  to  pursue  him. 
The  censorship  prohibited  the  publication  of  biographical  ac- 
counts of  him,  and  suppressed,  in  a  notice  which  was  purely 
necrological,  a  passage  which  stated  that  the  students  had  accom- 
panied his  body  to  the  grave.  These  young  men  intended  to 
perform  a  funeral  service  in  their  church«  but  they  were  prohi- 
bited from  doing  so,  and  even  from  asking  permission.     Such 
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meanness  and  tyranny  cannot  always  endure.  A  day  of  deli- 
verance will  arrive,  when  the  rays  of  a  sound  philosophy,  ema- 
nating from  Phrenology,  will  enlighten  and  guide  the  minds 
and  the  conduct  of  men.  For  the  arrival  of  that  time  we  are 
permitted  to  hope — ^if  not  for  ourselves,  at  least  for  our  de« 
acendants ;  and  it  is  this  hope  which  encourages  and  sustains  us.^ 


ARTICLE  XII. 

PHRENOLOGY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  first  article  of  this  Number,  are  detailed  the  proceedings 
at  Bo^on  consequent  on  the  death  of  Dr  Spurzheim.  An  Asso- 
cration,  dencHninated  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society,  was 
organized  on  the  31st  December  183^,  the  birth-day  of  Spurz- 
heim ;  and  on  S2d  February  1833,  the  number  of  its  members 
was  about  seventy-five.  A  letter,  of  the  latter  date,  from  one 
of  the  members,  contains  the  following  particulars : — 

*^  Our  Society  is  composed  of  persons  from  the  various  pro- 
fessions, and  from  almost  every  sect  of  Christians.  The  medi- 
cal faculty  is  fully  represented — there  being  no  less  than  twenty 
of  our  members  belonging  to  that  profession.  Dr  William 
Ingalls,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  respectable  physicians,  lec- 
tures on  the  brain,  and  Dr  Barber  on  the  cranium. 

^^  Investigation  is  our  aim,  and  truth  our  object.  Precon- 
ceived opinions  and  prejudices  arc  suspended,  and  we  are  de- 
terminedf  to  abide  by  the  result  of  our  studies. 

^^  We  are  already  warned  to  beware  of  the  consequences  of 
the  doctrines  of  Phrenology :  '  Fatalism,^  *  necessity,^  ^  infide- 
lity,^ '  materialism,^  '  the  entire  destruction  of  free-agency  and 
responsibility,^  and  the  like,  are  expressions  constantly  repeated 
in  our  presence^  as  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  fruits  of  Phre 
oology ;  but  we  heed  them  not.  We  are  in  pursuit  of  truth, 
and  shall  fearlessly  multiply  facts  and  observations  until  blessed 
with  a  oonvictioB  founded  on  the  immutable  principles  of  our 
nature. 

*<  Since  all  men  acknowledge  Truth  to  be  the  highest  attri- 
bute of  the  Deity,  the  pursuit  of  it  cannot  be  less  than  the 
noblest  attribute  of  man,  and  its  attainment  the  highest  possible 
perfection.  What  is  quite  singular.  Phrenology  finds  friends 
among  religionists  of  almost  every  denomination,  each  one  dis 
covering  something  in  the  science  to  sustain  his  peculiar  doctri- 
nal tenets.  This  being  the  case,  our  Society  is  relieved,  in  a 
degree,  from  that  worst  of  all  opposition  to  true  philosophy,  the 
dictat<N'ial  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  and  prejudice.^ 

We  anticipate  from  the  formation  of  the  Boston  Phrenologi- 
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cal  Society  the  happiest  results.  Its  members  have  not  assumed 
Phrenology  to  be  true,  and  associated  themselves  f  o  its  defence 
and  promulgation;  but,  feeling  themselves  in  want  of  knowledge, 
they  have,  with  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  entered  upon  the  task 
of  ascertaining,  by  observation  and  study,  whether  the  doctrines  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  be  really  founded  in  nature :  Their  object, 
as  set  forth  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  is  ^^  the  ezaminf^ 
tion  of  the  science  of  Phrenology,  in  its  bearings  upon  the  mo- 
ral, intellectual,  and  social  relations  of  man.^ 

From  another  source  we  learn  that  Phrenology  is  making 
decided  progress  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  March 
last,  the  question,  '^  Is  the  science  of  Phrenology  a  good  one  ?^ 
was  discussed  in  the  Hall  of  Science,  New  York,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative.  A  second  American  edition  of  Mr  Combers 
work  on  *^  the  Constitution  of  Man  considered  in  relation  to 
External  Objects,^  was  published  a  few  months  ago.  A  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Dean  has  prepared  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Phrenology,  which  we  understand  he  is  about  to  deliver. 
Dr  Spurzheim'^s  works,  so  far  as  reprinted  in  America,  have 
sold  rapidly. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

PRESUMPTIVE  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  TRUTH  AND  REASON- 
ABLENESS  OF  PHRENOLOGY ;  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the 
Membera'  of  the  Chichester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  on  Friday, 
January  U.  1833.    By  Richabd  Church,  Esq.     Chichester,  1833. 

Phrenology  has  now  become  a  general  subject  of  discussion 
in  literary  and  philosophical  societies  throughout  Britain,  and  is 
in  conseauence  steadily  advancing.  This  excellent  and  unpre- 
tending lecture  of  Mr  Church,  was  read  before  a  Society  at  Chi- 
chester, and  displays  at  once  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
department  of  Phrenology  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  subject, 
and  no  mean  amount  of  literary  talent  *'  There  are  many 
persons,^  says  Mr  Church,  ^*  who,  though  not  acquaint^  with 
the  doctrines  of  Phrenology,  yet  stiil  suppose  it  was  ih^^  wanton, 
not  to  say  insolent,  invention  of  a  German  doctor;  that  in  its 
growth  it  has  been  as  sudden  and  marvellous  as  the  gourd  of 
the  prophet ;  and  that,  as  was  said  of  another  celebrated  nuisance, 
^  it  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.^ 
To  such  persons  it  may  be  useful  to  indicate,  even  in  the  most 
superficial  manner,  that  Phrenology  is  not  very  unreasonable  in 
its  pretensions ;  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  previously 
established  truths,  and  that  if  such'  a  science  does  not  exist  at 
present,  it  is  fisurly  to  be  presumed  that  it  hereafter  must**— 
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^  The  Bcienoe,^  he  adds«  *^  whose  pretensions  I  shall  presently 
-discuss,  is  no  longer  an  obscure  system  depending  on  precarious 
support,  but  one  which  has  its  journals  and  its  societies,  and  all 
the  external  apparatus  of  a  recognised  and  extended  system.  If 
the  grave  professor  from  his  chair  does  not  always  acknowledge 
it  as  his  -creed,  he  at  least  condescends  to  denounce  it  as  an  error. 
It  is  no  longer  left  to  the  minnows  of  science,  in  the  infinity  of 
their  conceit,  to  think  they  can  proscribe  it  by  a  frown,  or  sen- 
tence it  to  contempt  and  oblivion  by  a  jest.^ 

The  essay  contains  a  good  exposition  of  the  chief  presump- 
tive arguments  by  which  the  principles  of  Phrenology  are  sup- 
ported. Into  a  detailed  examination  of  these  our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  enter ;  but  as  we  could  say  little  on  the  subject  that 
would  be  new  to  our  readers,  this  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. The  work,  however,  deserves  to  oe  attentively  studied 
by  those  who  have  not  sounded  the  depths  of  Phrenology ;  its 
price  is  extremely  moderate,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will 
have  a  wide  circulation. 

The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  it  is 
written. 

^*  Look  at  the  diversities  of  memory,  according  to  some  a 
general  law  of  the  mind.  How  happens  it,  that  it  retains  one 
class  of  sensations  rather  than  another,  and  not  all ;  nay,  that 
while  it  freely  reproduces  one,  it  but  feebly  recals  another  ?  This 
man,  for  instance,  remembers  the  notes  of  a  song,  having,  heard 
it  once,  but  can  scarcely  recal  a  date  by  any  effort  of  his  me- 
mory ;  another  might  hear  the  song  to  mfinity,  and  not  retain 
It,  but  for  dates  he  is  a  chronology.  This  person  recalls  objects 
by  their  colours,  and  that  by  theu:  form.  One  is  a  quid-nunc : 
no  event  is  too  trifling  for  him  ;  no  occurrence  is  unwelcome  to 
him  ;  he  can  forget  nothing  that  he  hears ;  he  is  contemporary 
history.  Another  discriminates  your  dress,  your  features,  your 
furniture;  but  though  he  is  your  neighbour,  he  is  careless  about 
the  gossip  of  your  house— be  would  not  walk  acroiss  the  street 
to  read  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  but  would  take  any  pains  if 
you  could  promise  to  shew  him  a  piece  of  its  laya*  He  aelighta 
in  sights,  and  remembers  evei^  thmg  he  sees :  he  is  a  living  ca^ 
talogue.  Such  are  the  diversities  of  memory, — ^which,  however 
lightly  I  may  have  treated  them,  are  neither  fantastic  nor  unim* 
portanL  Dugald  Stewart  has  noticed  certain  irregularities  in 
this  presumed  law,  and  has  even  alluded  to  a  remarkable  case 
of  palsy,  in  which  the  memory  was  so  singularly  affected,  that 
the  name  of  an  object  was  known  to  suggest  the  ideas  of  it  as 
formerly,  although  the  object  ceased  to  suggest  the  name.  But 
he  makes  no  use  of  it.  Even  Magendie,  the  great  physiological 
opponent  of  Phrenology,  admits  *  there  is  a  memory  or  words,  of 
places,  of  names,  of  forms,  of  music.     It  is  rare  that  one  man 
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enjoys  an  union  of  all  these  memories.  They  scarcely  shew 
themselves  except  in  an  isolated  or  solitary  state,  and  almost  al- 
ways form  the  distinguishing  trait  of  that  understanding  of  which 
they  make  a  part/ 

^^  It  is  delightful,^  adds  Mr  Church  in  a  note,  **  to  contrast 
the  antiphrenologists  with  each  other.  We  hear  what  Magendie 
says ;  let  us  now  hear  Mr  Godwin,  who,  in  what  he  calls  his 
^  loose  and  undigested  thoughts  on  Phrenology,^  treats  this  di- 
vision of  memory  with  supreme  contempt.  *  Nor  can  any  thing,^ 
he  says,  ^  be  more  ludicrous  than  this  author^s  (Gall^s)  distinc- 
tion of  the  different  organs  of  memory-<-of  things,  of  places,  of 
languages,  and  of  numbers — organs  which  must  be  conceived  to 
be  given  in  the  first  instaiice  long  before  names^  or  languages^ 
or  numbers^  had  an  existence.''  Profound  objection  !  In  the  first 
place,  where  does  Mr  Grodwjn  find  his  imaginary  interval? 
Certainly  not  in  Scripture.  If  his  philosophy  can  prove  it,  it 
will  do  him  a  shrewd  service.  But  suppose  we  admit  it !  Does 
Mr  Godwin  believe  that  man  was  formed  ^  in  the  first  instance,** 
with  reference  only  to  his  actual,  and  not  to  his  future,  condi- 
tion ?  Does  he  forget  that  man  was  designed  to  be  not  a  soli- 
tary, but  a  social  creature  ?  How,  then,  can  it  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  was  organised  in  relation  to  his  appointed 
ends  ?  Where  can  be  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  he  might 
be  endowed  with  mental  faculties,  capacities,  or  organs  adapted 
to  hb  social  condition,  long  before  the  circumstances  which  should 
call  them  into  action  were  destined  to  arise  P^ 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  EDINBURGH. 

In  our  83d  Number,  we  printed  a  ^^  Proposal  for  Courses 
of  Lectures  on  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  and  Phrenology 
combined  with  Physiology,^  issued  by  a  bodfy  of  Students  who 
iiad "attended.  Mr  Combers  Lectures  on  Phrenology,  delivered 
in  the  summer  of:  1832.  The  scheme  met  with  very  great  en- 
couragement v  and  Counses  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  and  Greo- 
l^'gy^^y  D^  MQrray«---and  on  Phrenology  and  the  elements  of 
Physiology,  by  Mr  Combe — were  delivered  in  Edinburgh 
daring  last  winter. «  The  following  Report  was  published  by 
the)  Directors  in  the  end  of  March  183S. 

"  Report, 

^'^The  objects  of  this  Association  were  detailed  in  the  Report 
which  was  read  to  a  public  meeting  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  on 
tha  29th  Octpber  last,  and  the  preliminary  steps  mentioned 
which  had  been  taken  for  carrying  them  into  eflfect.     In  tiiat 
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Report  it  was  stated,  ^  that  the  aspect  which  society  now  pre^ 
sents,  with  respect  to  the  pursuit  and  application  of  scientific 
knowledge, — the  increase  of  the  number  of  professions,  either 
dependent  altogether  on  the  acquirement  of  such  knowledge,  or 
into  the  qualifications  for  success  in  which  it  enters  in  a  con* 
siderable  degree, — and  the  demand  which  society  now  makes 
for  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  objects  and  powers  of 
nature,  from  every  station  and  employment,  but  especially  from 
those  who  are  destined  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  direction 
of  its  concerns,^  render  it  highly  desirable  for  all  ranks  to  be- 
come generally  acquainted  with  some  at  least  of  the  leading 
departments  of  Natural  Science.  Accordingly,  several  indi- 
viduals, at  the  close  of  Mr  Combers  Course  of  Lectures  last 
summer,  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  an  Association  for 
obtaining  such  instruction,  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
Winter  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  Phre- 
nology, now  about  to  be  concluded,  and  which  are  intended  to 
be  succeeded  by  others  embracing  all  the  most  interesting  de- 
partments of  Natural  Science. 

"  In  carrying  these  purposes  into  effect,  however,  two  ol>. 
stacks  at  first  presented  themselves,  viz.  the  difficulty  which 
was  apprehended  of  procuring  gentlemen  properly  qualified 
for  giving  not  only  a  scientific,  but  at  the  same  Ume  a  compre- 
sensiTe  and  generally  interesting  view  of  their  respective  sub* 
jects ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  sufficient  funds  for  de« 
fraying  the  necessary  expenses.  But,  fortunately,  through  the 
well  known  abilities  and  kindness  of  Mr  Combe  and  Dr  Murray, 
both  of  these  difficulties,  with  regard  to  the  winter  courses,  were 
soon  removed,— Mr  Combe  very  handsomely  agreeing  to  ^ve 
his  own  services,  the  use  of  his  Hall,  lighting,  &e.  witnout  any 
other  guarantee  as  to  remuneration  than,  what  the  proceeds  of 
his  course  might  ultimately  amount  to ;  and  Dr  Murray,  with- 
out requiring  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Directors,  named 
X.85  as  the  smallest  sum  he  should  consider  a  remuneration, 
.leaving  it  to  them  to  judge  whether,  in  the  event  of  his  Lec- 
tures proving  successful,  that  sum  should  be  increased.  For 
Dr  Murray ^s  classes,  accommodation  wasisecured  in  the  Water- 
loo Rooms,  at  a  rent  of  L.5  per  month,  for  which,  and  the  other 
expenses  of  advertising,  &c.  a  Sub-committee  were  authorized 
by  the  projectors  to  become  personally  responsible.  The  prices 
of  the  tickets  for  the  different  classes  were  fixed  as  follows : — 
For  Geology  alone,  7s.  6d...;  Chemistry  alone,  10s.  6d.;  Phre- 
nology and  Physiology  alone,  10s.  6d.  For  Geology  and  Che- 
mistry combined,  13s.  6d. ;  Geology,  Phrenology  and  Physio- 
,logy  combined,  15s, /,  Geology,  >  Ghepkistry,  Phrenology  and 
Physiology,  combined,  L.l. — Tickets  transjferable, 

*'  As  already  stated,  a  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  29th 
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October,  when  a  committee  of  subscribers  was  nominated  for 
attending  to  details ;  and  the  Lectures  were  begun  on  the  Gtb, 
8th,  and  14th  of  November,  at  half-past  8  o^clock  evening. 

^*  From  the  great  interest  which  was  immediately  taken  in 
these  Lectures,  the  accommodation  in  both  Class-rooms  was 
speedily  found  to  be  too  small,  and  the  consequently  limited 
number  of  tickets  for  the  Geological  and  Phrenological  Courses 
was  soon  exhausted.  As  usual  in  other  classes,  it  had  origi- 
nally been  supposed  that  there  would  be  sufficient  room  tor 
visitors,  more  especially  as  it  had  been  deemed  expedient  to 
impose  6d.  for  casual  admission  to  each  lecture ;  but  from  the 
excessively  crowded  state  of  the  rooms,  complaints  soon  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  of  the  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  re- 
gular ticket-tiolders,  and  the  Directors  were  therefore  under  the 
necessity  of  placing  additional  restrictions  upon  the  number  of 
visitors. 

**  By  the  arrangements  already  mentioned,  Mr  Combe  b 
entitled  to  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  Phrenological  Course,  for 
his  own  services  and  defraying  the  other  expenses  of  his  class, 
while  Dr  Murray  should  receive  the  sum  of  L.35  for  the  Geo- 
logical and  Chemical  Classes ;  but^  in  fulfilment  of  the  farther 
understanding  with  Dr  Murray,  the  Directors  have  resolved  to 
increase  his  allowance  to  Fifty  Guineas,  and  which  resolution 
they  hope  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Mr  Combe  has 
made  a  donation  of  Twenty  Guineas  to  the  Association,  for  the 
further  promotion  of  its  objects,  besides  agreeing  to  deliver 
three  Lectures  on  Popular  Education,  and  d^icating  the  whole 
proceeds  to  the  same  purpose. 

*<  From  the  following  abstract  of  receipt  and  expenditure,  it 
will  be  perceived  that,  for  the  Geological  Class,  there  have  been 
S51  ticxets  sold,  142  visitors  admitted,  and  L.72  :  15  :  0  re- 
ceived ;  for  the  Chemistry  Class,  2129  tickets  sold,  387  visitors 
admitted,  and  L.99  :  IS  :  6  received ;  and  for  the  Phrenologi- 
cal Class,  826  tickeU  sold,  700  visitors  admitted,  and  L.107, 
8s.  6d.  rec^ved  ;  the  total  number  of  ticket  ssoki  thus  being  705, 
the  number  of  visitcns  admitted  1229)  and  the  whole  sum  re* 
cdved  L.279 :  17  :  0. 

Ikkttled  Abtiraa  of  Bec^  at^  Expa^^ 

JUBCEIPT. 

yUlon  Totil 


Sou. 

QmaLOGTf ... ..  ....^Sl L  69    4    0*.»..«...  14^  ,Ti.3  11  ^ ,  r  m,.  Tr  7?  15  0 

CHgiP8TBY,.,.,..229 ,,..90    0    0 .,,.387...  „ 9  13    « QQ  13  6 

FBXEXOLOGYf , .«« 89  18    (8 70ft 17  10  n     r  ■      i"7    8  6 


705        L.349    2    6  1229       L.30  14    6         L.279  17    0 


Carry  over,    L:a79  17   0 
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Brought  fbvward^       L.279  17    Q 
i  expenditure; 

OxoLOOT  &  Chbhistry.— Paid  Dr  Mubhay,  1j,52;^ 

lOs. :  Fittings  in  Waterloo  Room,  L.16  :  11  :  8;  I 

Room  Rent,  Door-Keeper,  and  Cleaning,  L.  90,  >  L.1I5    0    S 

15e.8d.  proportion  of  advertising  and  printms,  L.8,  i 

10s.  1  Id.  Gas,  Coals.  Stationery.  &c.  L.5 :  12 :  0     ^ 
Phrenoloot. — Paid  Fittings  in  Cl}[de  Street  Hall,'^ 

L.9 :  15 : 4 ;  proportion  or  advertising  and  print-  f       i  aj    «    ^ 

ing,  L.6  :  5  :  10;    Mr  Combe,  per  agreement,  C 

Total  outlay,  222    8    fl 

Surplus  on  Ozologt  and  Chemistry  Classes,    .    .    .    L.57    8    3 
Donation  from  Mr  Combe, 21    0    0 

Total  Surplus  at  22d  March  1833,  in  the  Bank  of  Alex.  Allan 

&Co L.78    8    3 


^'  It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  L.78  :  8  :  3  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  Winter  Lectures,  to  which  there  will  come 
to  be  added  the  proceeds  of  the  Three  Lectures,  to  be  delivered 
by  Mr  Combe,  on  Popular  Education,  before  referred  to,  and 
intimated  in  the  Notice  appended  hereto. 

^^  The  results  of  the  undertaking  have  certainly  proved  highly 
gratifying,  and  have  shewn  that  the  time  is  now  arrived  for 
successfiuly  teaching  not  only  the  manifold  advantages  cif  science, 
but  likewise  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  all  external  nature  to 
the  wants  and  enjoyments  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  proper 
mode  of  exercising  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  With 
this  in  view,  and  on  the  faith  of  the  above  surplus,  the  Directors 
have  next  to  state  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  for  carrying 
the  farther  objects  of  the  institution  into  effect. 

"^  In  pursuing  any  particular  line  of  studies,  it  is  of  course 
always  desirable  that  the  different  subjects  which  it  embraces 
should  be  considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  most  na- 
turally or  advantageously  follow  each  other.  Accordingly,  in 
the  former  Report  it  was  stated,  that  the  principal  departments 
of  Natural  History  should  be  taken  in  the  following  order,  viz. 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology,  Natural  Philosophy, 
&C..;  and  agreeably  to  this  arrangement,  the  Directors  iiave 
taken  the  necessary  steps  for  obtaining  a  Botanical  course  of 
Lectures  during  Summer,  leaving  the  other  departments  till  a 

future  opportunity.*" 

«  •  •  •  « 

**  Such,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Association  up  to  the  present  date ;  and  it  only  remains  for  the 
Directors  now  to  state,  that,  agreeably  to  the  views  ori^nally 
entertained,  and  expressed  in  the  Report  read  to  the  last  Ge- 
neral Meeting,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  Association  being 
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speedily  established  upon  a  permanent  footing;  but,  before 
finally  brining  the  details  of  such  a  measure  before  the  Sub- 
scribers, it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  await  the  result  of  the 
Summer  Course,  as  the  measure  of  success  with  which  it  is  at- 
tended will  better  enable  the  Directors  to  judge  of  the  support 
which  a  permanent^  Institution  is  likely  to  receive  from  the 
public 

"  The  funds  already  in  possession,  and  those  which  may 
hereafter  be  received,  will,  after  defraying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, be  deposited  in  a  bank,  at  the  credit  of  the  Association, 
for  such  purposes  as  may  be  afterwards  agreed  on. 

**  Preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  the  Botanical  Course, 
an  Introductory  Lecture  will  be  delivered,  in  the  Waterloo 
Rooms,  the  date  of  which  will  be  afterwards  advertised.^ 

At  the  date  of  this  Report  the  Lectures  on  Geology  and 
Chemistry  had  just  terminated :  those  on  Phrenology  con- 
tinued during  the  three  subsequent  weeks.  In  the  course  of 
these,  S90  tickets  were  sold  to  visitors,  thus  making  the  total 
number  of  tickets  for  single  lectures,  sold  during  the  course,  990. 

Dr  Drummond^s  lectures  on  botany  are  now  attended  by  up- 
wards of  200  auditors.  We  heartily  congratulate  the  Directors  of 
the  Association  on  the  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts ; 
and  anticipate  the  most  beneficial  results  from  the  instruction 
thus  provided,  at  a  moderate  expense,  to  the  industrious  classes. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

PHRENOLOGY  AND  THE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

It  is  the  professed  object  of  every  cyclopaedia  to  furnish  a  con- 
densed summary  of  all  the  various  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge. Phrenology  is  a  science,  for  information  regarding  which 
a  desire  is  rapidly  extending,  and  of  whose  truth  and  importance 
many  talented  individuals  have,  after  patient  investigation,  be- 
come thoroughly  convinced.  It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore, 
to  imagine  that  a  few  pages  of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  would  be 
occupied  in  communicating  to  the  public,  what  in  general  they 
are  much  in  want  of,  some  information  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
Phrenology — the  facts  and  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported 
-^and  the  practical  results  which  its  cultivators  hold  out  as 
likely  to  flow  from  it.  Such  a  course  might,  we  think,  be 
followed  with  perfect  propriety,  without  in  any  degree  imply- 
ing that  a  single  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Difi^usion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  is  tainted  with  a  belief  in  Phrenology. 
On  the  11th  of  October  1832,  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  zealous  of  the  British  phrenolo^sts,  wrote  a 
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letter  on  the  subject  to  Mr  Coates,  the  secretary  of  the  Society. 
In  this  letter  he  stated  his  conviction  that  in  Phrenology  is  to 
be  found  a  system  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  which, 
if  generally  known,  would  prove  of  great  utility  to  the  public ; 
ana  undertook  to  procure  a  treatise  on  the  science  for  the  Cy- 
clopaedia, free  of  all  expense,  if  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
would  admit  it  into  their  work.  The  following  answer  was 
returned : — 

**  Sib, — I  HAD  the  honour  of  replying  to  your  letter  of  the 
11th  of  October  last,  but  I  presume  that  my  answer  was  mislaid 
by  the  member  of  the  Committee  to  whom  I  sent  it  to  be  franked* 

'^  After  consulting  the  editors  of  the  Cyclopaedia  upon  the 
subject  of  your  letter,  I  was  authorised  by  them  to  thank  you 
very  sincerely  for  your  proposal,  and  to  say  that  the  opinion 
which  they  entertain  of  Phrenology,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
moral  and  intellectual  sciences,  is  not  such  as  would  justify  them 
in  adopting  the  offer  so  kindly  made  by  you. 

^^  I  apologize  for  the  delay  which  has  accidentally  taken  place 
in  communicating  this  answer  to  you ;  and  I  have  the  honour 
to  be.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  Thomas  Coates.*" 

'<  Sir  6.  S.  Mackskzie,  Bart 
Coul,  N.  B." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  declines  to  be  in  any  degree  instrumental  in  spread^ 
ing  what  every  one,  who  has  fairly  studied  it,  finds  to  be  a  de*^ 
partment  of  ^'  Useful  Knowledge^'  surpassed  in  importance  by 
none.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  at  some  future 
time  the  Society  may  find  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  All  that 
we  think  it  necessary  to  remark  is,  that  however  long  they  may 
refuse  to  assist  in  diffusing  this  knowledge  among  the  people, 
the  people  cannot  be  prevented  from  diffusing  it  among  them- 
selves. We  are  not  without  hope,  however,  tnat  the  editors  of 
the  Cyclopaedia  will  yet  alter  their  opinion. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  article,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  commending  the  fearless  manner  in  which  an  article 
on  Phrenology  was  admitted  into  "  Mitchell's  Portable  Ency- 
clopaedia,"' 8vo.,  published  in  1826,  when  the  tide  of  opposition 
ana  ridicule  ran  much  higher  than  at  present.  It  contains  "  an 
abstract  of  the  doctrine  of  Phrenology,  as  exhibited  in  the 
most  recent  publications  of  its  advocates,''  and  is  illustrated  by 
an  engraving  of  three  views  of  the  marked  bust 
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NOTICES. 

EDiyBUROH.— Phrenology  appears  to  have  excited  the  attention  of  the 
medical  students  of  Edinburgh  very  much  during  the  last  winter  session.  At 
the  Hunterian  Medical  Society,  two  papers  connected  with  this  branch  of 
science  were  read ;  the  one  elucidatinff,  on  phrenological  principles,  the  hither, 
to  inexplicable  disease  Monomania;  tne  other  an  account  of  a  case- where  mou 
tal  manifestation  was  inferred  from  the  cast  of  a  head  sent  from  a  distance. 
The  cast  itself  was  exhibited.  Each  of  these  papers  called  forth  a  most  spi- 
rited discussion  fi^)m  the  members  of  the  society,  who  assembled  on  both  oc- 
casions in  great  numbers.  At  the  annual  supper  of  the  society,  the  memory 
of  Gall  ana  Spurzheim  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  regular  toasts  of  the  even- 
ing, and  was  arunk  most  unanimously. 

On  the  22d  March  last,  an  essay  in  support  of  Phrenology  was  read  at  the 
Boyal  Medical  Society.  A  very  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  oppo- 
nents displayed  great  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  had  recourse  to  the  gross- 
est misrepresentations. 

We  have  learned  with  mueh  satisfaction  that  a  number  of  young  gentle- 
men in  this  city  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  tne  purpose  of 
studying  and  practising  Phrenology.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Dr  Gregory's 
Iiectur&>room,  on  the  evening  of  21st  May,  the  Society  was  constituted,  under 
the  title  of  <*  The  Ethical  Society,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  study  of  Phre- 
noloffy,  and  for  promoting  Its  practical  application  to  %he  various  duties  and 
relations  of  life.**  Twenty-four  gentlemen  entered  the  Society  immediately 
after  the  meeting,  and  a  great  increase  of  numbers  is  anticipated. 

Death  of  M.  Roteb. — It  is  with  deep  feelings  of  regret  that  we  an. 
nounce  the  death,  about  a  month  ago,  of  Mons.  A.  A.  Rover,  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Paris.  He  was  a  zealous  and  industrious  pnrenoloffist,  and  a 
most  amiable  and  benevolent  man.  To  his  kindness  the  phrenological  So- 
ciety owes  many  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  contained  in  its  museum. 

The  first  part  of  the  letter-press  of  Dr  Vimont's  Treatise  on  Human  and 
Comparative  Phrenology  has  been  published,  and  shall  be  noticed  in  our  next 
Number.  We  are  compelled  to  postpone  an  Analysis  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Phrenological  Society  or  Paris,  No.  III.,  a  Review  of  Epps's  Life  of  Walker, 
a  Letter  on  the  Dumfries  Times  and  Phrenology,  and  several  other  articles, 
Ibr  which  we  have  not  room  at  present 

Dr  Judson*^  letter  from  New  ITork,  reUtive  to  Dr  Spurzheim,  arrived  to» 
kte  to  be  acknowledfled  in  last  Number.  We  return  him  our  best  thanks 
fiir  his  attention.  The  letter  of  Mr  Samuel  Q.  Howe,-correspondii|^  secre- 
tary of  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society,  dated  12th  February  iSs,  has 
been  received.  Dr  Paine*s  '<  Letters  on  the  Cholera  Asphyxia,  as  it  has  ap- 
neaied  in  the  City  of  New  York,*'  and  Mr  Richard  CuU's  ''  Observations  o& 
impediments  of  Speech,**  London,  1833,  have  alao  come  to  hand. 

Edinbumob,  lit  June  183S. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  CEREBRAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

THE  ESQUIMAUX* 

.  It  seems  to  be  an  established  fact,  that  cJifFerent  nations  or 
tribes  of  mankind  exhibit  peculiar  configurations  of  head,  cor- 
responding to  the  dispositions  by  which  they  are  in  their  col- 
lecdve  capacity  disdnguished.  While  such,  however,  is  the 
case  with  nadons  taken  in  the  mass,  we  not  unfrequently  find 
in  individual  heads  and  characters  a  considerable  divergence 
from  what  may  be  called  the  national  standard ;  and  even  among 
those  which  more  closely  approach  that  standard,  each  single 
head  and  character  differs,  to  some  extent,  from  the  rest.  Hence 
the  phrenologist  who  compares  the  general  character  of  a  tribe 
with  the  prevalent  cerebral  development  indicated  by  the  skulls 
of  individuals  belonging  to  it,  cannot  draw  conclusions  with  the 
same  confidence  and  precision  as  if  his  attention  were  directed 
to  a  single  individual.  It  often  happens,  moreover,  that  tra- 
vellers who  give  accounts  of  the  dispositions  of  foreign  races, 
have  little  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  sufficiently  mmute  ac- 

Siaintance  with  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  people ;  and,  where 
e  case  is  otherwise,  are  themselves  frequently  not  very  skilful 
observers  and  describers  of  the  manifestations  of  the  human 
mind.  In  fact,  the  accounts  even  of  the  same  author  are  some- 
times contradictory — a  circumstance  probably  arising  chiefly 
from  the  variety  of  disposition  which  everywhere,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  exists.  JBy  comparing,  however,  the  details  given 
by  different  observers,  it  is  possible  to  discover,  with  tolerable 
certainhr,  the  more  prominent  mental  characteristics  of  the  great 
body  of  a  nation ;  and,  from  a  reasonably  numerous  collection 
of  skulls,  we  may  infer  the  prevalent  cerebral  development. 
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If  a  particular  disposition  be  invariably  ascribed  to  a  nation, 
and  if  we  find,  in  a  vast  majority  of  such  of  the  skulls  of  that 
nation  as  fall  under  our  notice,  a  particular  shape,  correspond- 
ing to  the  disposition,  it  seems  perfectly  legitimate  to  state  the 
two  circumstances  in  conjunction,  as  an  illustraUon  of  Phreno- 
logy, or  even  as  an  addition  to  its  already  numerous  evidences. 
Such  lieing  our  conviction,  we  shall  proceed,  without  farther 
preface,  to  compare  the  cerebral  development  and  character  of 
the  Esquimaux,  a  race  of  whom  an  account  may  be  acceptable 
even  to  the  unphrenological  student  of  human  nature. 

The  Esquimaux  constitute  the  population  of  the  frozen  wilds 
of  North  America  and  Greenland.  Previously  to  the  recent  ex- 
peditions of  Ross,  Parry,  Franklin,  Lyon,  and  Beechey,  little 
was  known  respecting  tneir  dispositions  and  habits ;  and  even 
yet,  our  information  on  many  important  points  is  rather  super- 
ficial. Enough,  however,  has  been  recorded,  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  general  character  of  the 
race ;  and  as  the  Phrenological  Society  nas  the  fortune  to  pos- 
sess  twelve  specimens  of  the  Esquimaux  skull,  brought  from  the 
shores  of  Baffin^s  Bay,  and  other  arcdc  parts  of  America*,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  cere- 
bral configuration  which  prevails  in  those  regions  of  the  world. 

A  striking  uniformity  of  general  appearance  is  presented  by 
the  skulls  of  the  Esquimaux -f-  They  are  long,  rather  narrow 
in  proportion,  and  frequently  of  respectable  magnitude.  The 
coronal  region  is  narrow,  and  slopes  rapidly  toward  the  sides  of 
the  head.   The  forehead  also  is  narrow;  the  occiput  protuberant. 

Of  the  following  cuts,  those  on  the  left  represent  three  views 
of  the  Esquimaux  skull  No.  1.  in  the  Museum  of  the  Pbrenolo- 
gical  Society ;  those  (Xi  the  right,  of  the  skull  of  a  Papuan,  or 
inhabitant  of  New  Guinea,  which  forms  an  excellent  contrast  to 
the  other,  and  to  which  we  shall  solicit  attention  by-and-by. 

*  Six  of  these  are  real  skulls,  and  six  casts.  No.  1.  was  presented  bj  Tho- 
mas  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Hull ;  No  2.  bj  Thomas  Tumbull,  Esq.  surgeon, 
Galashiels,  who  found  it,  in  1825,  at  Disco,  an  island  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Baffin's  Bav ;  No.  8.  (which  was  found  in  the  snow  by  Captain  Pany)  by 
James  Wardrop,  Esq.  of  London ;  and  Now  4.  (from  Baffin's  Bay,  lat.  74"  2(K  N.) 
by  James  Hay,  Esq.  of  Leith.  No.  &  was  procured  at  Hopedale,  Labrador, 
(bt  55**  31'  N.)  by  Mr  11.  Morrison,  and  was  presented  by  Sir  G.  S.  Macken- 
zie. No.  &  was  brought  finom  Icy  Cape,  near  Behrin^s  Strait,  by  Mr  Collie, 
auzoeon  of  H.  M.  S.  Blossom,  who  added  it  to  the  Society's  collection.  Four 
of  Uie  easts  were  presented  by  the  Plirenolpgical  Society  of  London ;  but  we 
hare  no  information  resimlinff  the  exact  places  where  the  oriffinals  were  pro- 
cured*  Surgeons  of  whaksships  would  confer  a  benefit  on  Fhrenologyy  by 
bringing  to  this  country  such  Esauimaux  skulls  as  may  fidl  in  their  way. 
Ind^,  the  Phrenological  Society  look  upon  crania  from  every  part  of  the 
world  as  valuable  acouisitions  to  their  already  extensive  collection.  Any 
fhan  the  South  Sea  Islands  would  be  eqwciaUy  acceptable. 

t  This  is  remained  alao  by  Blumenbach^Teqiecttog  fbur  EsqnlmniT  AuMa 
in  his  poasession,  to  which  more  particular  aUusion  will  afWrwards  be  made. 
-.J)ecaf  Qmtrt 
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The  first  oP  the  folloving  Tables  exhibits  the  dimensioDs  of 
the  twelve  Esquimaux  crania,  of  which  either  Drieinals  or  casts 
are  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  and  also  of  the  Pa- 
puan skull  above  deline&ted.  In' the  second  are  noted  the  ce- 
rebral developments  of  the  whole — the  Soctety^s  scale  of  aume- 
rals  being  employed  to  indicate  the  size  of  the  organs.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that,  in  this  scale,  the  figure 
S.  signifies  Idiocy ;  4,  Very  small ;  6,  Small ;  8,  Rather  small ; 
10,  Moderate;  IS,  Rather  full;  14,  Full;  16,  Rather  krge; 
18,  Lai^;  and  20,  Very  large.  In  the  penuldmate  column 
of  each  Table,  we  have  stated  the  average  development  and  di- 
mensions of  the  Esquimaux  skulls. 
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The  dimensions  and  development  (published  in  this  Jour- 
nal, vol.  iv.  p.  365.)  of  four  skulls  found  by  Mr  Collie,  surgeon 
of  the  Blossom,  at  St  Lawrence  Island,  near  Behring^s  Strait, 
doselv  resemble  those  above  noted.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
island,  as  Mr  Collie  informs  us,  ^*  are  evidently  an  Esquimaux 
race." 

The  life  which  is  led  by  the  Esquimaux^  when  contemplated 
by  persons  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  civilized  society,  ap- 
pears full  of  privation  and  hardship.  The  ground,  frozen  for 
more  than  nine  months  of  the  year,  yields  neither  root  nor  herb 
on  which  they  can  depend  for  subsistence ;  and  hence  their  chief 
employment  is  the  pursuit  of  the  animals  which  inhabit  the  sea 
and  the  shore,  and  which  furnish  them  not  only  with  food,  but 
also  with  the  skins  and  rich  fursof 'which  their  clothing  is  made. 
They  are  rather  migratory  in  their  habits,  and  travel  over  the 
snow  with  great  rapidity,  in  sledges  drawn  by  dogs.  Their 
winter-dwellings  are  huts  of  snow ;  and  for  light  and  warmth, 
during  the  long  continuance  of  the  sun  beneath  the  horizon, 
they  are  indebted  to  the  fat  of  the  whale,  seal,  and  walrus,  with 
which  their  lamps  are  supplied.  The  leading  features  of  the 
character  of  the  Esquimaux,  as  observed  by  travellers  in  difiPe- 
rent  parts  of  the  Arctic  Remons,  are  in  general  uniform ;  and 
the  accounts  given  by  the  older  writers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
consistent  with  those  of  recent  authorities. 

The  stature  of  the  Esquimaux  is  decidedly  below  the  Euro- 
pean standard.  The  tallest  whom  Captain  Lyon  ever  saw,  was 
five  feet  nine  inches  and  three  quarters  in  height,  and  the  short- 
est only  four  feet  ten  inches.  The  highest  woman  was  five  feet 
six  inches,  while  the  smallest  was  four  feet  eight  inches  only  ; 
between  these,  of  course,  there  were  intermediate  sizes,  all,  how- 
ever, inclining  to  the  lowest  scale*.  Their  temperament,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  published  descriptions  of  their 
personal  appearance,  is  decidedly  lymphatic.  Captain  Lyon 
calls  them  '*  a  phlegmatic  people  j,^  and  informs  us,  that  *^  even 
in  the  young  and  strong  men,  tne  muscles  are  not  clearly  de- 
fined, but  are  smoothly  covered  as  in  the  limbs  of  women,  and 
that  **  the  skin  in  both  sexes  appeared  to  be,  and  was^  quite 
smooth  |.^  The  younger  individuals  among  the  Esquimaux 
described  by  Captain  Parry,  *'  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them 
corpulent ;  the  women  inclined  most  to  this  last  extreme ;  and 
their  flesh  was,  even  in  the  youngest  individuals,  quite  loose,  and 
without  firmness.^  The  faces  of  the  Esquimaux,  he  adds,  ^^  are 
generally  round  and  full  §.^    Captain  Franklin  mentions  that 

*  Lyon*8  Private  JournaL    London,  1824.    p.  307. 
t  lb.  363.  t  lb.  307-309. 

§  Parry's  Second  Voyage,  4to,  p.  492-3. 
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the  Esquimaux  whom  he  met  at  Savage  lalaod,  in  Hodaon^s 
Strait,  ^^  were  broad  and  flat,^  and  that  *^  all  of  them  appeared 
of  a  plethoric  habit  of  body  *.*"  The  faces  of  the  nativea  seen 
at  the  River  Clyde,  on  the  western  coast  of  Baffin^s  Bay,  are  de- 
scribed as  **  round  and  chubby -f.^  The  Arctic  Highlandera  of 
RosS,  whose  readence  is  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
same  bay,  have  '^  their  bodies  corpulent  \y  In  the  Greenland- 
ers,  ^^  the  face  is  commonly  broad  and  flat,  with  high  cheek- 
bones, but  round  and  plump  cheeksS.^^  All  the  Esquimaux 
seen  by  Captain  Lyon  at  Savage  Islands,  *^  were  fat  and  in 
good  case  U."*  At  Salisbury  Island,  (about  eS""  30"  N.  and  77^ 
W.)  the  same  voyager  met  a  number  of  ^^  boisterous,  ndkBj^JiU 
fellows  **7*  In  Beechey^s  **  NarraUve  of  a  Voyase  to  the  Pari- 
fie  and  Behring^s  Strait,^  engravings  are  given  of  a  number  c^ 
the  natives  of  the  north-western  angle  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent-^ all  indicating  a  highly  lymphatic  temperament.  The 
same  peculiarity  distmguishes  six  Esquimaux  delineated  in  the  7th 

Slate  of  Captain  Lyon^s  *<  Brief  Narrative  ;^  and  the  plates  which 
lustrate  the  publications  of  Ross  and  Parry,  almost  without  a 
single  exception  represent  the  natives  with  that  rotundity  of  via* 
age  which  is  generally  the  sign  of  a  lymphatic  constitution. 

In  glancing  at  the  skulls  under  consiaeration,  the  phrenolo* 
gist  is  immediately  struck  with  the  great  development  of  the  or- 
gan of  Philopbooenitiveksss,  indicated  by  the  elongation  of 
the  occipital  region  of  the  head.  The  average  development  of  this 
organ  in  the  twelve  skulls,  appears  from  our  table  to  be  *^  ISJ,"^ 
or  somewhat  above  ^^  large  :^  in  five  cases  it  is  <^  20,^  or  ^  very 
large,^  and  in  only  one  instance  below  ^^  rather  large."^  Blu- 
menbach  remarks  an  ^^  occiput  protuberans^  in  an  Esquimaux 
skull  from  Labrador,  of  which  be  has  given  a  representation  in 
his  8d  Decade,  plate  24  ff.  His  next  plate  contains  an  engrav. 
ing  of  another  Esquimaux  skull,  in  which  the  same  feature  is 
observable ;  and  he  notices  this  conformation  in  the  crania  of 
two  Greenlanders  from  the  Danish  Colony  of  G^havn,  repre- 
sented in  his  36th  and  37th  plates.     As  every  phrendogical 

*  Narrative  of  a  Joumej  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  in  the  jears  1819 
-22,  p.  1& 

t  Parry's  First  Voyage,  4to,  p.  282. 

X  Ross's  Voyage,  4to,  London,  1819,  p.  125. 

§  CrantK's  History  of  Greenland,  translated  from  the  Hiflfa  I>utch.  Lon- 
don,  1767.  VoL  I.  p.  132.  Crantz  was  sent  from  Denmark  to  collect  infor. 
nation  as  to  Greenland  and  Its  inhabitants.  He  resided  about  thirteen 
months  in  that  country,  in  the  yean  1761-2.  See  also  £gede's  Description 
of  Greenland,  p.  11  a    (London,  1745). 

II  Private  Journal,  p.  40. 

**  Lyon's  Brief  Narrative  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  Repulse 
Bay,  &c.  p.  129. 

ft  J.  F.  Blumenbachii  Decas  Tertia  Collectionis  suse  Craniorum  diver- 
sarum  Gentium  Ulustrata,  p.  9. 
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reader  must  anticipate  fimn  these  factSy  the  propensity  of  Phi- 
loprwenitiveness  is  ver^  strongly  manifested  by  the  Esquiniaux : 
indeed,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  dimate, 
and  their  own  constitutional  laziness  and  selfishness  of  disposi- 
tion, the  necessity  of  a  strong  endowment  of  this  faculty  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  *^  The  affection  of  parents  for  their  children,^^ 
aays  Captain  Parry,  '^  was  frequently  displayed  by  these  jpeo- 
pie,  not  only  in  the  mere  passive  mdulgence,  and  abstinence  irom 
corporeal  punishment,  for  which  the  Esquimaux  have  before 
been  remarked,  but  by  a  thousand  playful  endearments  also, 
such  as  parents  and  nunses  practise  m  our  own  country.  iVo- 
thing  J  indeed^  can  weU  eoeceed  the  kindness  with  which  th^  treat 
their  children^  and  this  trait  in  their  character  deserves  to  be  the 
more  insbted  on,  because  it  is  in  reality  the  only  very  amiable 
one  which  they  possess.*"  It  is  farther  mentioned  that  ^^  the  cus- 
tom of  adoption  is  carried  to  very  ^reat  lengths  among  these 
people  *.'"  The  testimony  of  Captain  Lyon  is  equally  strong : 
^'  Nothing,^  he  says,  ^'  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  fondness 
which  parents  shew  to  their  little  ones  during  infancy.  The 
mothers  carry  them  naked  on  their  backs  until  they  are  stout 
and  able  walkers,  and  their  whole  time  and  attention  are  occu- 
pied in  Bursine  and  feeding  them.  The  fathers  make  little  toys, 
play  with,  and  are  constantly  giving  them  whatever  assistance 
lies  in  their  power.  A  child  is  never  corrected  or  scolded,  but  has 
its  own  way  in  every  thing  -f-.^  The  same  author  relates,  that 
when  he  sent  a  suppy  of  fooid  to  a  party  of  starved  natives  whose 
**  hunger  was  quite  voracious,^  *^  the  grown  people  first  supplied 
all  the  children,  and  afterwards  divided  the  remainder  in  equal 
portions  among  themselves  J."^  Crantz  describes  the  same  trait  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland.  ^^  The  Green- 
landers,'^  says  he,  ^'  love  their  children  excessively.  The  mo* 
thers  suckle  them  wherever  they  go  and  whatever  they  are 
about,  in  a  conveniency  made  in  their  dress  between  their  shoul- 
ders. They  suckle  them  till  they  are  three  or  four  years  old, 
and  longer,  because  their  country  afibrds  nothing  to  make  pro- 
per food  for  a  tender  infant  §.^  And,  in  another  place,  this 
writer,  after  mentioning  that  ^^  you  will  scarce  find  a  Greenlander 
do  good  to  another  without  the  mercenary  hope  of  some  speedy 
retribution,^'  informs  us,  that,  ^^  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
traces  of  a  stronger  love  between  parents  and  children,  and  of 

*  Journals  of  Parry's  First,  Second,  and  Third  Voyages,  5  vols.,  12mo, 
liondon,  1828.  VoL  V.  p.  273^  277*  This  work  we  shall  refer  to  by  quoting 
the  name  of  Parry,  without  any  other  addition  than  the  numbor  of  the  vo- 
lume and  page.  Captain  Parry  wintered  twice  near  the  huts  of  the  Esqui- 
maux,  near  the  north-west  comer  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  it  is  the  natives  of 
that  quarter  chiefly  whom  he  and  Captain  Lyon  describe. 

t  Private  Journal,  p.  355-6.  $  lb.  p.  138. 

§  History  of  Greenland,  i.  162.    See  also  Egede,  p.  146. 
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the  many  passions  arising  from  it^  than  there  are  in  oUier  na- 
tions. A  mother  cannot  suffer  her  child  to  be  out  of  her  sight, 
and  many  a  mother  has  drowned  herself  because  her  child  hath 
been  drowned.^  The  contrast  between  this  ardour  of  parental 
affection  and  want  of  general  benevolence,  seems  to  have  made 
a  forcible  impression  on  Crantz,  and  has  led  him  to  throw  out  a 
conjecture — the  soundness  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  Phre- 
nology-—that  the  phenomenon  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
supposing  the  existence  of  two  independent  faculties  :  For  he 
adds, — ^^  But  just  so  it  is  with  the  irrational  creatures ;  they 
are  insensible  to  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  other  animals,  but  th^r 
love  and  concern  for  their  own  young  is  so  much  the  stronger: 
This  would  almost  lead  one  to  think,  that  the  Greenlanders  act 
more  from  the  instinct  and  movements  which  the  irrational  ani- 
mals have  in  common  with  mankind,  than  from  human  rea- 
son*.^ Captain  Ross  found  the  same  strong  attachment  to  cfaiU 
dren  among  the  Arctic  Highlanders.  He  asked  two  of  them 
whether  they  would  allow  one  of  their  sons  to  go  with  him  ;  to 
which,  says  he,  *^  they  answered,  they  would  not ;  nor  could 
either  of  them  be  tempted  with  any  presents  to  consent  to  part 
with  a  child  f ." 

Not  much  inferior  in  size  to  Philoprogenitiveness  in  the  heads 
of  the  Esquimaux  is  the  organ  of  the  sexual  propensity;  and  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  corresponds.  Connubial  fiddity  is  al- 
most entirely  unknown  amongst  them.  **  It  may  be  safely  af- 
firmed,^ says  Parry,  *^  that  in  no  country  is  prostitution  carried 
to  greater  lengths  than  among  these  people  l^^  Captain  Lyon 
mentions  that  *^  the  women  are  treated  well ;  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
beaten  ;  are  never  compelled  to  work ;  and  are  always  allowed 
an  equal  authority  in  household  affairs  with  the  men.  Though 
a  phlegmatic  people,^  he  adds,  '*  the  Esquimaux  may  be  said  to 
treat  them  with  fondness;  and  young  couples  are  frequently 
seen  rubbing  noses^  their  favourite  mark  of  affection,  with  an  air 
of  tenderness.  Yet  even  those  men  and  women  who  seem  most 
fond  of  each  other,  have  no  scruples  on  the  score  of  mutual  in- 
fidelity, and  the  husband  is  willingly  a  pander  to  his  own  shame. 
A  woman  details  her  intrigues  to  her  husband  with  the  most 
perfect  unconcern,  and  will  also  answer  to  any  charge  of  the 
Kind  made  before  a  numerous  assemblage  of  people.     Husbands 

*  History  of  Greenland,  i.  189. 

t  Rofl8*s  Voyage,  p.  134. — Caotain  Franklin  mentions,  that  amonff  the 
Crees,  ^  both  sexep  are  fond  of,  and  excessively  indulgent  to,  their  chiMren. 
The  fiither  never  punishes  them,  and  if  the  mother,  more  hasty  In  her  tem- 
per, bestows  a  blow  or  two  on  a  troublesome  child,  her  heart  is  instantly  sof- 
tened  by  the  roar  which  follows,  and  she  mingles  her  tears  with  those  that 
streak  the  smoky  fiice  of  her  darling.**— Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Shores 
of  the  Polar  Sea  in  the  Years  1819-22,  p.  68. 

X  VoL  V.  p.  27d.    See  also  p.  300. 
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prostitute  wives,  brothers  sisters,  and  parents  daughters,  without 
shewing  the  least  signs  of  shame.  It  is  considered  extremely 
friendly  for  two  men  to  exchange  wives  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
the  request  is  sometimes  made  by  the  women  themselves*.^ 
Crantz  informs  us  that  the  Greenlanders  are  inclined  to  licen- 
tiousness)  and  adds, — **  I  have  been  assured  that  they  can  read 
the  language  of  the  ogling  eye,  unattended  with  the  least  conco- 
mitant mien  or  motion,  better  than  the  adepts  in  Turkey  -f-.'*^ 
These  facts  shew  that  the  amative  feeling  manifests  itself  in 
every  part  of  the  world  with  an  energy  not  materially  affected 
by  climate  and  temperature. 

Cautiousness,  though  not  absolutely  deficient,  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  Combativeness,  smaller  in  the  heads  of  the  Esquimaux 
than  in  those  of  any  savage  tribe  with  whose  cerebral  development 
we  are  acauainted.  Hence  they  are  not  in  general  subject  to 
akrm,  and  their  bold  and  fearless  disposition  has  attracted  not 
a  little  the  attention  of  the  English  navigators.  Unlike  some 
barbarous  races,  they  met  their  European  victors  not  only  with- 
out fear,  but  with  strong  indications  of  cordiality  and  friendship. 
Captain  Parry  details  the  undisturbed  behaviour,  on  their  first 
appearance,  of  a  party  which  he  met  when  the  ship  was  laid  up 
at  Winter  Island.  They  quietly  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
English,  and  **  there  was  as  little  apprehension  or  distrust 
visible  in  their  countenances  or  manner,  as  it  was  possible  for 
one  strange  set  of  persons  to  evince  on  meeting  another.  As 
soon,  therefore,^  continues  Parry,  *'  as  we  had  bought  all  they 
had  to  seU,  and  made  them  a  number  of  valuable  presents,  we 
expressed  by  signs  our  wish  to  accompany  them  to  their  huts, 
with  which  they  willingly  complied,  and  we  immediately  set  out 
together  |.^  On  another  occasion.  Captain  Parry  was  received 
by  the  Esquimaux  with  looks  which  **  betrayed  a  mixture  of 
stujndity  and  apprehension ;  but  both,^  says  he,  ^^  wore  off  in 
a  few  minutes,  on  our  making  them  understand  that  we  wished 
to  go  to  their  habitations.  With  this  request  they  complied  with- 
out hesitation,  tripping  along  before  us  for  above  two  miles§.^ 
The  Esquimaux  continued  to  display  the  same  fearless  confi- 
dence durinff  the  long  period  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Eng- 
lish, while  the  ships  were  liud  up  for  the  winter.  The  tribes 
met  by  Beechey  manifested  little  or  no  alarm  ||. 

THe  Arctic  Highlanders  of  Captun  Boss  at  first  shewed 

*  Lyon's  Private  Journal,  pp.  36S-4.    See  also  pp.  137,  168. 

f  Histoiy  of  Greenland,  i  192.  A  similar  account  is  given  by  Egede, 
p.  139. 

X  Parry,  iiL  183. — Captain  Lyon  says :  **  We  gladly  accepted  an  invito- 
iion  to  the  nuts.**  "  We  were  led,"  he  adds,  **  into  the  nrst  dwelling,  where 
we  found  six  fiunilies  quietly  awaiting  our  approacfa.**i^Prtvafe«/biima/,  p.  110. 

g  Parry,  iiL  112.  ||  Beechey *8  Narrative,  pp.  242, 248,  &c. 
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something  like  distrust  and  apprehension,  arising  in  some  de- 
gree from  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  Europeans,  and 
a  belief  that  the  ships  were  enormous  animals  which  had  des- 
cended from  the  sun  or  the  moon.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  every  appearance  of  terror  left  them,  and  they  were  in- 
duced to  go  on  hoard.  A  few  days  afterwards,  another  party 
of  the  natives  was  met,  among  whom  were  several  who  had  been 
seen  before.  *^  They  now  came  forward,"^  says  the  Captain, 
'^  not  only  without  alarm,  but  without  ceremony ;  and  miving 
with  them  a  seal-skin,  made  into  a  bag  and  filled  with  air,  they 
began  to  kick  it  at  each  other  and  at  us ;  and  in  this  play  we 
heartily  joined,  to  the  great  amusement  of  both  parties.  We 
invited  them  to  the  ship,  and  they  accompanied  us  without  he- 
sitation.^ 

In  this  respect  the  dispositions  and  skulls  of  the  Esquimaux 
are  remarkably  different  from  those  of  the  Papuans.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard,  surgeons  to  the  expedition  round  the  world  under 
Captain  Freydnet,  brought  to  France  six  of  the  skulls  of  these 
islanders,  which  were  added  to  the  collection  of  Dr  GalL  A 
cast  of  one  of  them  was  presented  to  the  Phrenological  Sodety  by 
M.  Dumoutier  of  Paris,  and  is  delineated  above,  p.  291.  They 
shew  an  extreme  development  of  the  organ  of  Cautiousness ; 
*'  and  hence,'^  says  M.  Gaimard,  *^  the  distrust  and  suspicion 
to  which  the  Papuans  are  so  subject^  ^^  When  M.  Quoy  vi*. 
sited,  in  a  small  boat,  the  village  of  Boni,  all  the  inhabitants 
took  to  the  woods  before  he  was  able  to  perceive  chem.^* 

The  Esquimaux  are  extremely  improvident,  in  consequence 
of  which,  as  their  supply  of  food  is  very  precarious,  they  are  oc- 
casionallv  subjected  to  severe  privaUon.  Yet  they  are  *^  proof 
against  the  repeated  lessons  of  bitter  experience  they  are  doomed 
to  endure  -fJ*  ^'  So  singularly  happy  ,^  says  Captain  Lyon,  ^'  is 
the  disposition  of  the  Esquimaux,  tliat  when  their  wants  are  for 
a  moment  reUeved,  they  forget  that  they  have  ever  suffered  from 
hunger,  or  that  they  may  on  the  morrow  be  again  in  the  same 
distress  }*^  Crantz  gives  a  similai*  account  of  the  Greenlanders  & 

^'  Courage,^  says  Captain  Lyon,  ^<  and  that,  too,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  must  be  allowed  to  a  people  who  dare  to  face  the 
terrific  Polar  bear,  and  even  to  kill  it  m  single  combat,  with  on- 
ly the  assistance  of  their  dogs.  There  is  an  independent  fear- 
less expression  in  the  countenance  and  person  of  an  Esquimaux, 
which  IS  highly  striking.  The  firm  walk,  erect  head,  and  un- 
bending eye,  all  denote  a  man  who  feels  confident  of  himself  H."^ 
In  their  expeditions  on  the  ice,  they  display  great  fearlessness. 

*  Memoir  read  hy  M.  Gamiard  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  See 
Quoy  et  Gaimard,  Zoologie  du  Voyage  autour  du  Monde  de  M.  le  Capu 
taine  Freydnet.    PariSy  1822. 

t  Parry,  v.  365.        $  Private  Jotinul,  p.  161.    See  also  Parry,  iv.  199. 

§  Vol  i.  pp.  145,  189.  H  Private  Journal,  p.  351. 
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On  one  occasion,  we  are  told,  some  of  them  had  been  so  far  led 
to  sea  upon  the  floating  and  detached  masses  of  ice  in  pursuit  of 
walruses,  that  Captain  Lyon  had  it  in  oontempladon  to  go  to 
their  as^stanoe  in  a  boat  ^^  They  seemed,  however,  to  entei^ 
tain  no  apprehennons  themselves.^  Occasionally  they  are  car- 
ried out  to  sea,  and  thus  miseraUy  perish  *• 

While  their  Combativeness  is  sufficient  to  supply  them  with 
courage  in  circumstances  which  call  it  into  exerase,  they  are 
not  by  any  means  quarrelsome  and  irascible.  This,  we  ima- 
gine, is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  result  of  the  sluggish 
temperament  above  alluded  to-(-.  Men  of  warm  tempers  nave 
generally  active  and  vivacious  constitutions.  Destructive- 
ness,  moreover,  is  not  remarkably  great  in  the  Esquimaux. 
*^  Though  they  do  not  possess  much  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  yet  their  even  temper  is  in  the  highest  degree  praise- 
worthy. In  pain,  cold,  starvation,  disappointment,  or  under 
rough  treatment,  their  good  humour  is  rarely  ruffled.  Few 
have  ever  shewn  symptoms  of  sulkiness,  and  even  then  for  a 
short  time  only.  Those  who  for  an  instant  feel  anger  at  neglect, 
or  at  being  punished  for  some  offence,  are  in  a  few  moments  as 
lively  and  well  disposed  to  the  persons  who  affronted  them  as  if 
nothing  bad  occurred.  No  serious  quarrels  or  blows  happen 
amongst  themselves  |«^  Revenge  seems  to  be  unknown  among 
the  Esquimaux  described  by  Captain  Lyon,  for  that  gentleman 
could  learn  of  no  instances  of  any  cHie  man  killing  another,  or  of 
a  son  imbibing  from  his  father  any  dislike  towards  particular 
persons.  Parry  speaks  of  them  in  the  same  strain.  When  he 
related  to  them  the  massacre  of  the  Esquimaux  rec(»xled  by 
Heame'§,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  Indians  spared 
neither  age  nor  sex,  it  seemed  to  chill  them  with  horror,  and 
he  was  dmost  sorry  that  he  had  told  them  the  story.  He 
mentions,  also*  that  when  some  of  the  Esquimaux  brought  ti- 
dings that,  during  a  grievous  famine,  one  party  had  fallen  upon 
another  and  killed  five  of  them,  on  whose  raw  flesh  they  after- 
wards subnsted,  the  English  themselves  *^  scarcely  regard^  it 
with  greater  horror  than  those  who  related  it  H.*" 

Captain  Ross  affirms,  that  the  people  whom  he  saw  in  Baffin's 
Bay  *'  could  not  be  made  to  understand  what  was  meant  by 
war,  nor  had  they  any  warlike  weapons  ^.^    The  Esquimaux 

*  Parry,  iiL  214,  266.    Ljon's  Private  Journal,  p.  180,  361. 

t  See  Spurzheixn*8  PhiL  Prin.  of  Phren.  p.  38. ;— also  £gede*s  Descrip- 
tion of  Greenland,  p.  121,  where  the  author  telb  us  that  "  the  Green- 
landen  are  commonly  of  a  phlegmatic  temper,  which  is  the  cause  of  a  cold 
nature  and  stupidity  t  they  seldom  fly  into  a  passion,  or  are  much  affected 
or  taken  with  any  thing,  but  of  an  insensible  indolent  mind.*' 

i  Lyon's  Private  Journal,  p.  360.    See  also  Parry,  v.  282. 

§  Heame's  Journey,  163. 

II  Parry,  iiL  268;  and  v.  274,  321.  f  Vojage,  p.  135. 
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of  Labrador,  too,  are  described  as  '^  a  harmless  people,  not  apt 
to  steal  from  one  another,  or  to  ^ve  way  to  violent  anger*."" 
They  are  said  to  be  covetous  and  dishonest  towards  strangers, 
but  to  have  a  great  abhorrence  of  murder. 

Here  again,  the  dispositions  and  cerebral  development  of  the 
Esquimaux  and  Papuans  may  be  contrasted.     **  The  most  re- 
markable part  of  the  character  of  the  Papuans,^  says  M.  Gai- 
mard,  in  the  memoir  already  quoted,  *^  is  that  denoted  by  the 
amazingly  prominent  and  tres  bombie  projection  of  Destructive- 
ness,  which  is  so  large,  as  to  convert  the  animal  energy  of  a  pro- 
perly developed  organ  into  an  actual  propensity  to  murder, — a 
dreadful  propensity,  in  which  these  islanders  indulge  with  fury, 
and  of  which  the  skuUs  now  before  us  are  very  probably  the  re- 
sults.    The  chief  of  Eimulahu  of  Gu^be  assured  us  that  tribes 
of  anthropophagi  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  territories  of  the 
Papuans,  and  this  assertion  recalled  to  me  having  seen,  in  the 
island  of  Ombai,  in  the  hut  of  a  native  of  the  village  of  Bi- 
toka,  a  row  of  lower  jaw-bones  strung  up  together.     In  that 
island,  we,  being  few  in  number,  incurred  the  greatest  danger, 
twelve  Englishmen  having,  only  six  months  before,  been  killed 
and  devoured  by  the  ferocious  Ombayens.^    Although  a  suffi* 
ciently  full  development  of  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  is  indi- 
cated by  several  of  the  Esquimaux  skulls  in  the  possession  of 
the  Phrenological  Society,  in  none  of  them  does  it  appear  near- 
ly so  large  as  in  that  of  the  Papuan,  which  exhibits  a  prodigious 
development  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain.     This  circum- 
stance clearly  accounts  for  the  wide  difference  of  the  strength  of 
destructive  propensity  in  the  two  races.     The  comparative  ex- 
cess of  this  feeling  in  the  sanguinary  and  revengeful  North 
American  Indians  is  likewise  very  great,  and  the  corresponding 
dissimilarity  of  such  of  their  skulls  as  we  are  acquainted  with, 
is  equally  well  marked.     The  Phrenological  Society  has  casts 
of  two  sKulls  of  these  Indians,  both  exhibiting  a  very  large 
development  of  Destructiveness  :  of  these,  and  the  character  of 
the  Indians,  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
this  Journal,  p.  588.     The  skull  of  an  individual  belonging  to 
the  same  tribe  is  represented  by  Blumenbach  in  the  9th  plate 
of  his  First  Decade,  and  indicates  a  similar  conformation.     Blu- 
menbach describes  it  thus :  *^  Vertex  depressus,  amplus,  versus 
later  a  supra  tempora  protuberans'^!^ 

Captain  Parry  gives  the  following  picture  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Esquimaux  of  Winter  Islana  : — "  In  the  few  opportuni- 
ties we  had  of  putting  their  hospitality  to  the  test  we  had  every 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  them.  Both  as  to  food  and  accommo- 
dation  the  best  they  had  were  always  at  our  service ;  and  their 
attention,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  was  every  thing  that  hospi- 

*  Edinburgh  Encjclopsedia,  voce  Labrador.        f  Becas  Prima,  p.  21. 
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taUty,  and  even  good^  breeding,  could  dictate.  The  kindly  of- 
fioes  of  drying  and  mending  our  clothes,  cooking  our  provision, 
and  thawing  snow  for  our  drink,  were  performed  by  the  women 
with  an  obhging  cheerfulness,  which  we  shall  not  easily. forget, 
and  which  commanded  its  due  shareof  our  admiration  and  esteem. 
While  thus  their  guest,  I  have  passed  an  evening  not  only  with 
comfort  but  with  extreme  gratification;  for,  with  the  women 
working  and  singing,  their  husbands  quietly  mending  their  lines, 
the  children  playing  before  the  door,  and  the  pot  boiling  over 
the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  lamp,  one  might  well  forget  for  the  time 
that  an  Esquimaux  hut  was  the  scene  of  this  domestic  comfort 
and  tranquillity;  and  I  can  safely  aiBrm  with  Cartwright,*  that, 
while  thus  lodged  beneath  their  roof,  I  know  no  people  whom 
I  would  more  confidently  trust,  as  respects  either  my  person  or 
my  property,  than  the  Esquimaux.*"  This  description  must 
seem  a  httle  too  highly  coloured,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  selfish  spirit  before  adverted  to,  and  on  the  rather  mode^ 
rate  development  of  Benevolence  which  appears  fr.  m  the  skulls; 
and,  indeeo,  it  is  broadly  enough  qualified  by  the  Captain  him« 
self  in  thcgvery  next  sentence  :  *^  It  is  painful,^  he  says,  ^<  and 
may  perhaps  be  considered  invidious,  after  this,  to  inquire  bow 
far  their  hospitality  would  in  all  probability  be  extended  if  in- 
terest  were  wholly  separated  from  its  practice,  and  a  stranger 
were  destitute  and  unlikely  soon  to  repay  them.  But  truttr 
obliges  me  to  confess,  that,  from  the  extreme  selfishness  of  their 
general  conduct,  as  well  as  from  their  behaviour  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  destitute  of  their  own  tribe,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
lie  under  the  necessity  of  thus  drawing  very  largely  on  their 
bounty.^ -f  Captain  Lyon  tells  us  that,  though  he  experienced 
from  them  mucn  hospitality,  ^*  if  he  the  next  day  entered  the 
hut,  and  asked  even  a  bit  of  moss,  he  was  required  to  pay  for 
it ;  besides  which,  every  thing  in  his  possesnon  was  begged  of 
him.''  t 

The  skulls  of  the  Esquimaux  shew  an  uncommonly  moderate 
endowment  of  Conscientiousness,— a  circumstance  altogether 
consistent  with  the  fact  that,  perhaps,  no  race  on  earth  ha&  made 
itself  so  notorious  for  dishonest  and  thievish  dispositions.  There 
is  a  vast  body  of  evidence  to  shew  that  the  Esquimaux  are  sad- 
ly  deficient  in  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  respect  the  rights 
and  property  of  others;  and  to  this  deficiency  more  than  to 
strength  of  Acquisitiveness  (for  the  Esquimaux  do  not  seem  to 
hoard  §),  we  ascribe  the  dispositions  alluded  to.    Mr  Ellis,  who 

•  Cartwright'B  LabradoTy  ill  232« 

t  Parry,  v.  264-5.  i  Priirate  Journal,  p.  350. 

g  Crantz  aajs  of  the  Greenlanders  :  '*  They  are  not  covetous  to  scrape 
a  heap  of  stuff  together,  but  they  are  liberal  in  giving.**  YoL  i  p.  134. — Ac- 
cording to  Egede,  **  they  will  never  steal  from  one  another,  though  they  will 
sometimes  from  strangers.**— £^pi8dl9*«  DeacripHon  qf  Greeniand,  p.  124. 
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was  sent,  in  1746,  to  explore  the  seas  on  the  nortb-east  of  Ame- 
rica«  describes  the  natives  whom  be  met  on  the  western  shores 
of  Hudson''s  Bay  as  *^  very  subtle,  designing,  cunning,  and  de- 
ceitful; great  flatterers,  and  much  addicted  to  pilfer  from 
strangers.^  *  The  inhabitants  of  Savage  Islands  are  spoken  of 
by  John  Davis,  who  visited  them  iit  1586,  as  ^^  marvellously 
given  to  thieving,  especially  of  iron.^  The  same  spirit  cha- 
racterizes the  Arctic  Highlanders.  Even  on  their  first  visit  to 
Captain  Bosses  ship  ^'  they  shewed  that  desire  of  possessing 
what  they  admired,  which  is  so  universal  among  savages.^  As 
soon  as  the  second  party  came  on  board,  ^^  they  proceeded  both 
to  beg  and  steal,  laying  hands  on  evenr  small  piece  of  wood 
they  met  with,  and  pocketing  every  naif  they  could  meet  with 
about  the  ship  ;^  and  while  the  crews  were  engaged  in  looking 
at  the  gestures  which  some  of  them  were  pernirming  on  deck, 
another,  says  Captain  Ross,  ^'  took  occasion  to  steal  into  my 
State-room,  and  purloined  my  best  telescope,  a  case  of  razors, 
and  a  pair  of  scissors,  which  he  artfully  concealed  in  his  tunic, 
rejoining  the  party  and  the  amusements  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened.^ The  Captain  thought  of  sending  a  present  to  their 
king,  but  inquiry  having  been  made  of  some  of  the  party  re* 
specting  the  probability  of  its  being  delivered,  *^  it  was  found 
tnat  their  propensity  to  pilferiug  rendered  this  object  hopeless.*" -f* 
On  the  shore  of  Hudson'^s  Strait,  Captain  Parry  had  commu- 
nication with  ''*  people  who  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
disposition  to  steal  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  which  has 
almost  universally  been  imputed  to  every  tribe  of  Esquimaux 
hitherto  visited  by  Europeans.  They  tried,^  says  he,  *^  more 
than  once,  the  art  of  picking  our  pockets,  and  were  as  bold  and 
unembarrassed  as  ever  immediately  after  detection.^  |  Not  far 
to  the  south  of  Winter  Island,  he  found  another  colony,  in 
whom  the  same  characteristic  appeared.  *^  We  had  hitherto,^ 
says  he,  **  been  much  pleased  with  our  new  acquaintance,  who 
were  certainly  a  good-humoured,  decent  sort  of  people.  We 
therefore  loaded  them  with  presents,  and  endeavoured  to  amuse 
them  by  shewing  them  the  manner  of  rowing  our  boats,  which 
were  hauled  Up  on  the  beach.  While  the  men  and  children 
were  occupied  in  observing  this,  the  women  were  no  less  busily 
employed,  near  the  tents,  in  pilfering,  and  conveying  into  their 
boats,  some  of  our  cups,  spoons,  and  other  small  articles,  such 
as  they  could  conveniently  secrete.     This  they  accomplished 

•  Ellis's  Voyage,  p.  63. 

f  Ross,  pp.  93, 107, 109, 1 10.  A  skull  of  one  of  these  people  was  brought 
home  by  Captain  Ross,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh.  It  shews  a  small  development  of  Conscientiousness, 
and  is  in  other  respects  very  similar  to  the  Esquimaux  skulls  in  the  Phre- 
nologlcid  Society's  collection. 

J  Parry,  lii.  19. 
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with  GO  much  dexterity,  that  no  suspicion  would  have  been  ai« 
tertained  of  their  dishonesty,  had  not  Mr  Sherer  fortunately 
missed  a  cap  which  was  required  for  supper.  A  general  search 
was  instituted  in  consequence^  and  the  cargo  of  the  women^s 
boats  brought  back  to  our  tents  *.*"  The  natives  whom  Davis 
met  in  the  south  of  Greenland,  shewed  ^'  a  very  inconvenient 
piopmnty  to  appropriate  every  article,  especially  iron,  which 
came  under  theur  notice.^—-*'  The  leading  personages  of  the 
crew  remonstrated  with  Davis,  that  for  their  security  he  must 
dissolve  this  new  friendship,  and  leave  the  company  of  these 
thievish  miscreants.  Davis  fired  two  pieces  over  their  heads, 
which  <  did  sore  amaze  them,^  and  they  fled  precipitately.  But 
in  ten  hours  they  again  appeared  with  many  promises  and  pre- 
sents of  skins;  when,  on  seeing  iron, '  they  could  in  nowise  for- 
bear stealing -|-.^  ^ 

The  Cree  Indians  of  North  America  who  were  vi»ted  by  Cap« 
tain  Franklin>  i^pear  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  Esquimaux 
in  thrir  endowment  of  Conscientiousness.  After  alluding  to  the 
lamentable  want  of  morality  displayed  among  them  by  the  white 
traders,  he  states  that  *^  notwithstanding  the  frequent  violations  of 
the  rights  of  property  they  have  witnessed,  and  but  too  often  ex. 
perienced  in  their  own  persons,  tliese  savages,  as  they  are  termed, 
remain  strictly  honest  During  their  visits  to  a  post,  they  are 
suffered  to  enter  every  apartment  in  the  house  without  the  least 
restraint ;  and  although  articles  of  value  to  them  are  scattered 
about,  nothing  is  ever  missed.^  "  They  will  rather  pass  several 
days  without  eisiting,  than  touch  meat  entrusted  to  their  charge, 
even  when  there  exists,  a  prospect  of  replacing  it  |.^ 

The  morality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Winter  Island  seems  to  be 
of  a  somewhat  higher  description  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
Esquimaux  tribes  visited  by  Europeans.  During  the  early  part 
of  Captain  Parry^s  intercourse,  indeed,  his  impresmon  of  tb^ 
honesty  was  extremely  favourable.  Many  instances  occurred 
(some  of  which  he  has  related),  where  they  appeared  even  scru* 
pulous  in  returning  articles  which  did  not  belong  to  them ;  and 
this,  too,  when  detection  of  a  theft,  or  at  least  of  the  offender, 
would  have  been  next  to  impossible.  As  they  grew  more  fami* 
liar^  however,  *^  and  the  temptations  became  stronger,  they  gra« 
duidly  relaxed  in  their  honesty,  and  petty  thefts  were  from  tmne 
to  time  committed  by  several  individuals,  both  male  and  fe* 
male,  among  them  §.""  Captain  Lyon  gives  a  still  more  £eu 
vourable  account  of  their  honesty.  ^^  I  verily  believe,^  says  he, 
**  that  there  does  not  exist  a  more  honest  set  of  people  than  the 

•  Parry,  iiL  117. 

"f  MumT*8  Narr.  of  Biacor.  and  Adventure  in  the  Polar  RegioDa,  p.  188. 
X  Franklin*a  Narr.  of  a  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  pw  68. 
§  Parry,  v.  253. 
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tribe  with  whom  we  had  so  long  an  acquaintance.  Ain(»ig  them- 
selves they  never  even  touch  each  other^s  property  vdthout  per* 
mission,  and  on  board  the  ships  their  scruples  were  the  same  *J" 
Probably  the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  is  smaller  in  this  than  in 
the  other  tribes ;  for  it  appears  from  sundry  manifestations  that 
their  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  are  not  to  be  boasted  of. 
Thus  :  **  Gratitude  is  not  only  rare,  but  absolutely  unknown 
amongst  them+.^  ^^  In  general, liowever  oonnderable  the  benefit 
conferred;  it  was  forgotten  in  a  day ;  and  this  forgetfulness  was 
not  unfrequently  aggravated  by  their  giving  out  that  their  bene- 
factor had  been  so  shabby  as  to  make  &em  no  present  at  all.^  Of 
this  trait.  Captain  Parry  has  given  several  examples,  the  account 
of  which  he  concludes  by  remarking,  that  *^  selfishness  is  in  fact  al- 
most without  exception  their  universal  characteristic,  and  the 
mainspring  of  all  their  actions,  and  that,  too,  of  a  kind  the  most 
direct  and  unamiable  that  can  well  be  imagined  j.**^  They  shewed 
also  **  an  extreme  disposition  to  jealousy  and  envy,  which  dis- 
played itself  on  various  occasions.^  When  a  present  was  made 
to  the  inmates  of  one  hut,  those  of  the  next  did  not  fail  to  shew 
ihm  spite  towards  the  favoured  party ;  and  if  any  individual 
mth  wnom  the  ship^s  crew  had  been  intimate  happened  to  be 
implicated  in  a  theft,  **  the  circumstance  became  a  subject  of  sa- 
tisfaction too  manifest  t<y  be  repressed,  and  we  were  told  of  it 
with  expressions  of  the  most  triumphant  exultation  on  every  oc- 
canon  §.  It  was  indeed  curious,  though  ridiculous,^  adds  Cap- 
tain Parry,  "  to  observe  that,  even  among  these  simple  people, 
in  this  obscure  comer  of  the  globe,  the  little  gossip  and  scandal 
so  commonly  practised  in  small  societies  among  us,  were  very 
frequently  displayed.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  wo- 
men, of  whom  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a  group  sitting  in  a 
hut  for  hours  together,  each  relating  her  quota  of  information, 
now  and  then  mimicking  the  persons  of  whom  they  spoke,  and 
interlarding  their  stories  with  jokes,  evidently  at  the  expense  of 
their  absent  naghbours,  though  to  their  own  infinite  amuse- 
ment ||.'" 

It  appears,  however,  that  latitude  is  not  unknown  among  all 
the  Esquimaux  tribes.  Captam  Lyon  mentions  that  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Southampton  Island  (62^  80"  N.  and  82^  Off  W.)  he 
gave  the  natives  some  knives,  "  which,"  says  he,  "  the  poor  fel- 
lows received  with  silent  and  trembling  delight,  first  eyeing  me, 
then  thi  knife,  and  at  last  uttering  a  long  sighing  ^*  kooyena^ 
(thank  you)  in  a  tone  expressive  of  the  deepest  gratitude ;  and 
this  display  of  their  feelings  was  not  confined  to  the  moment,  for 

*  Private  Journal,  pp.  249,  347. 

t  Private  Journal,  p.  348.  X  ^^rry,  v.  2G3-4. 

g  Pany,  v.  269.    See  also  iii.  240,  and  Lyon's  Private  Journal,  p.  349. 

ll  Parry,  V.  260. 
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it  was  oonatantly  repeated,  with  evqry  appearance  of  sincerity, 
during  the  whole  of  our  stay  on  shore.""  He  adds :  *<  I  observ- 
ed that  each  individual,  on  receiving  a  present,  immediately  of- 
fered to  the  donor  the  choice  of  his  property  *."" 

It  is  a  just  observation  of  Croldsmith,  that  *^  the  most  iffno- 
raBt  nations  have  always  been  found  to  think  most  highfy  of 
themselves  -|- ;""  and  to  this  rule  the  Esquimaux  form  no  excep- 
tion. ^^  Superior,""  says  Parry,  <^  as  our  arts,  contrivances,  and 
materials  must  unquestionably  have  appeared  to  them,  and  eager 
as  they  were  to  profit  by  this  superiority,  yet,  contradictory  as 
it  may  seem,  they  certainly  looked  upon  us  in  many  respects 
with  profound  contempt ;  maintaining  that  idea  of  self-sufficiency 
which  has  induced  them,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  thdr  na- 
tion, to  call  themselves,  by  way  of  distinction,  InnueCf  or  man* 
kind.  One  day,  for  instance,  in  securing  some  of  the  geer  of  a 
sledge,  Okotook  broke  a  part  of  it  composed  of  a  piece  of  our 
white  line,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  contemptuous  sneer 
with  which  he  muttered  in  solilo(|uy  the  word  '^  Kabloona !"" 
(European),  in  token  of  the  inferiority  of  our  materials  to  his 
own.  It  is  happy,  perhaps,  when  people  possessins  so  few  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life  can  be  thus  contented  with  the  little 
fiJlotted  to  them :[."" 

This  is  a  pleasing  example  of  the  wise  and  beneficent  institu- 
tion of  Providence,  by  which  the  ideas  of  men  are  made  to  har- 
monize with  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  their  lot  to  be 
placed,  even  when  these  seem  to  afford  httle  reason  fur  content- 
ment and  satisfaction.  So  equally  is  unhappiness  distributed 
among  mortals,  that  even  in  the  most  barren  and  savage  coun- 
tries of  the  earth,  it  is  seldom  or  never  that  symptoms  of  repin- 
ing can  be  discovered.  **  Even  here,""  says  Beechey,  speaking  of 
the  Esquimaux  to  the  north-east  of  Behring"s  Strait,—^*  even 
here  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  set  of  people  happy,  who 
did  not  seem  to  possess  a  single  comfort  on  earth  §.""  Accord- 
ing to  Ulloa,  the  South  American  savages,  *^  though  half  naked, 
are  as  contented  as  a  monarch  in  his  most  splendid  array  ||,"" 
Captain  Ross  describes  the  Arctic  Highlanders  as  a  *^  most 
happy  and  contented""  people,  who,  previously  to  his  appearance 
on  their  coast,  *'  believed  themselves  to  be  the  only  innabitants 
of  the  universe,  and  that  the  rest  of  the.  world  was  a  mass  of 

*  Lyon*8  Brief  Narrative,  pp.  67,  61. 

t  Citizen  of  the  World,  letter  115. 

t  Parrr,  v.  286.    See  also  lijon^s  Brief 'Narrative  p.  40,  and  Crantz,  L 
132. 

§  Beeche}r*8  Narrative  of  a  Vojage  to  the  Pacific,  &c.  p.  266. 

II  Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South  America. 
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ice  ^.'^  Iceland,  in  the  words  of  Malte-Brun,  **  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing,  nothing  but  a  chain  of  immense  rbcks,  the  summit  of  which 
is  ^*  covered  with  snow  ;^  a  country  where,  ^*  within  the  space  of 
one  century,  the  inhabitants  reckon  forty-three  bed  seasons,  among 
which  there  were  fourteen  years  of  famine  :^  yet  they  sound  its 
praises  in  terms  absolutely  ridiculous,  and  are  so  much  attached 
to  it  as  to  be  miserable  everywhere  dse  -f.  In  like  manner,  as 
Dr  Robertson  informs  us,  the  iiihabitants  of  Labrador,  '*  with  that 
idea  of  their  own  superiority  which  consoles  the  rudest  and  most 
wretched  of  nations,  assume  the  name  of  keralit,  or  men  |.^ 
Nor  have  the  Caribbees  a  less  ample  endowment  of  self-compla- 
cency :  "  We  alone  are  a  nation,"  they  say  proverbially ;  "  the 
rest  of  mankind  are  made  to  serve  us  S."  The  Chipewyans  of 
North  America,  as  Captain  Franklin  relates  ||,  *<  assume  to  them- 
selves the  comprehensive  title  of  *  The  People,^  whilst  they 
designate  all  other  nations  by  the  name  of  the  particular  coun- 
try." "  'Tis  true,"  says  Crantz,  "  the  Greenlanders  live  a  poor 
toilsome  life  in  our  eye ;  but  they  are  cheerful  under  it,  and  they 
have  all  that  nature  requires  in  the  little  they  possess.  There- 
fore they  think  they  have  no  cause  to  envy  but  to  pity  us,  be- 
cause we  have  multiplied  our  wants  so  exceedingly,  that  we  cim- 
not  subsist  with  their  little  and  homely  stores  ^."  And  again  : 
*^  They  have  a  good  share  of  what  we  may  call  rustic  or  pea- 
sant's pride,  set  themselves  far  above  Europeans,  or  KablufUBt^ 
as  they  call  them,  and  make  a  mock  of  them,  among  them- 
selves **."  Captain  Cook  tells  us  in  the  Narrative  of  his  First 
Voyage,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego  are  *^  the  most 
destitute  and  forlorn,  .as  well  as  the  most  stupid,  of  all  human 
beings ;  the  outcasts  of  nature,  who  spend  their  lives  in  wander- 
ing about  the  dreary  wastes  where  two  of  our  people  perished 
with  cold  in  the  midst  of  summer;  with  no  dwelling  but  a 
wretched  hovel  of  sticks  and  grass,  which  would  admit  not  only 
the  wind,  but  the  snow  and  rain  ;  almost  naked  ;  and  destitute 
of  every  convenience  that  is  furnished  by  the  rudest  art,  having 
no  implement  even  to  dress  their  food :  yet  they  were  content 
They  seemed  to  have  no  wish  for  any  thing  more  than  they  pos- 
sessed, nor  did  any  thing  that  we  offered  them  appear  acoept- 

*  Ross*8  Voyage,  pp.  123,  134.  This  reminds  us  of  a  notion  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  that  '*  their  country  comprises  all  the  habitahle  glohe^  and  that 
the  men  who  come  to  it  in  ships  live  always  upon  the  waters.**.— See  Lib.  of 
£nt.  Knowledge,  voL  entitled  The  New  Zealanders, 

+  Malte-Brun*s  Univers»d  Geography,  voL  v.  pp.  100,  103. 

X  Robertson*8  Hist,  of  America,  b.  iv.— ^  The  people  on  the  north  shore 
of  Hudson^s  Strait  also  style  themselves  ^^  mankind."  1^^*$  Brirf  Narrative^ 
p.  40. 

§  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative^  vL  29. 

I]  Journey  from  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  Coppermine 
River,  p.  169. 

f  History  of  Greenland,  i.  184.  ••  lb.  p.  134. 
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able  but  beads,  as  an  ornamental  superfluity  of  life.  What 
bodily  pain  they  might  suffer  from  the  severities  of  their  winter 
we  could  not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  suffered  nothing 
from  the  want  of  the  innumerable  articles  which  we  consider, 
not  as  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  only,  but  the  necessaries  of 
life.  As  their  derires  are  few,  they  probably  enjoy  them  all ; 
and  how  much  they  may  be  gainers  b^  an  exemption  from  the 
care,  labour,  and  solicitude  which  anse  from  a  perpetual  and 
unsuccessful  effort  to  gratify  that  infinite  variety  of  desires 
which  the  refinements  or  artificial  life  have  produced  among  us, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine :  possibly  this  may  counterba- 
lance  all  the  real  disadvantages  of  their  situation  in  comparison 
with  ours,  and  make  the  scales  by  which  good  and  evil  are  dis- 
tributed to  man«  hang  even  between  us  *.^ 

The  high  estimate  which  savages  form  of  their  own  import- 
ance, is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  activity  of  Self- 
Esteem,  a  faculty  which,  when  "  powerful,  and  ill-regulated,^ 
— ^is  it  generally  is  among  uneducated  and  ignorant  individuals, 
— *^  fills  the  mind  with  unbounded  sentiments  of  self^xcellence, 
without  reference  to  merit  f.""  The  absence  of  that  extent  of 
misery  which  civilized  nations  are  apt  to  look  for  in  circum- 
stances so  wretched  as  those  above  described,  may,  we  think,  be 
accounted  for,  by  attending  to  the  constitutional  qualities  which 
savages  seem  to  posness.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Esquimaux  are  distinguished  not  only  by  moderate  orsans 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  and -ideality,  but  also  by  a  Em- 
phatic temperament,  indicative  of  little  activity  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  including  the  brain ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  same  constitution  will  be  found  to  prevail  among 
such  tribes  as  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  New 
Holland.  Now,  as  desire  is  the  effect  of,  and  in  propor- 
tion to,  the  activity  of  the  faculties  |,  these  savages,  possess- 
ing feeble  and  sluggish  intellectual  powers  and  Ideality,  have 
few  or  no  desires  thence  originating ;  their  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties  are,  as  it  were,  half  asleep ;  their  sensations  are 
blunt;  and  they  suffer  little  uneasiness  from  exposure  to  in- 
fluences which,  in  the  case  of  men  with  active  nervous  systems, 
would  be  productive  of  acute  suffering.  As  their  means  of  gra- 
tifying de^res  are  scanty,  so  those  desires  are  few.  <^  Happi- 
ness,^ in  the  words  of  Spurzheim,  ^^  depends  on  the  gratifica^ 
tion  of  active  faculties,  and  unhappiness  on  their  non-satisfac- 
tion.^    ^*  He  who  has  many  faculties  active  which  he  can  sa- 

*  Hawke8worth*8  Collection  of  Vojag^  ii  174. — ^The  concluding  reflec 
tions  were  probably  added  bj  Dr  Hawkesworth,  who  prepared  the  papers  of 
Captain  Cook  for  publication. 

t  Truis.  of  the  Phren.  Soc.  p.  384. 

X  Spursheim'B  PhiL  Prin.  of  Phrenology,  pp.  C3, 36. 
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tisfy,  is  more  happy  than  he  who  has  no  desire  whatever ;  it  is, 
however,  better  to  be  without  desire  than  to  possess  very  active 
faculties,  with  no  means  of  ministering  to  their  cravings  *.^ 

The  happiness  of  savages  seems  to  consist  more  in  the  absence 
of  disagreeable  sensations,*  than  in  the  experience  of  a  variety  of 
pleasurable  emotions.  Nearly  the  whole  of  their  enjoyments 
have  reference  to  their  animal  nature  alone ;  their  minds  have 
no  longing  after  unattainable  felicity;  and  when  the  few  desires 
which  they  possess  are  satisfied,  they  experience  perfect  con-  t 
tentment.  Civilized  man  has  many  desires,  to  the  cravings  of 
which  he  frequently  cannot  administer ;  and,  in  consequence,  he 
suffers  misery.  If  he  could  satisfy  them  all,  he  would  have  a 
greater  amount  of  happiness  than  the  savage  at  the  limit  of  ?m 
felicity ;  for  enjoyment  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  satisfied  desires.  We  have  frequently  expressed  a  conviction 
that  the  misery  which  at  present  scourges  civilized  itations  is  in 
a  great  measure  the  result  of  ignorance  and  folly ;  and  tliat,  by 
attending  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Creator  for  the  at- 
tainment of  happiness,  the  amount  of  human  suffering  may  be 
incredibly  diminished.  By  the  extension  of  knowledge,  men 
will  be  enabled  to  regulate  their  desires  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  is  now  practicable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
more  complete  gratification  to  such  desires  as  they  possess. 

We  shall  return  to  the  Esquimaux  in  n^xt  Numoer. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON  MORBID  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  ORGAN  OF  LAN- 
GUAGE,  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  INSANITY.  By  Mr  W.  A. 
F.  Brow  HE.    (Ccmtinued  from  p.  260.) 

We  now  approach  a  new  class  of  facts,  depending  upon  si* 
milar  causes,  though  presenting  difibrent  phenomena.  There 
is  at  present  in  the  hospital  at  La  Salpetriere  a  woman  of  a  swar- 
thy complexion,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes.  Her  expression  is 
wild,  agitated,  and  anxious,  but  not  malignant.  Her.  age  is 
about  thirty  years,  a  considerable  number  of  which  have  been 
spent  in  her  present  melancholy  prison-house.  Her  air,  coun- 
tenance, and  moral  deportment,  l)espeak  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
citement of  Cautiousness,  Secretiveness,  and  the  lower  propen- 
sities; yet,  either  from  the  still  unimpaired  action  of  a  large 
Benevolence,  or  from  its  predominating  through  diseased  in- 
fluence in  the  general  confusion  of  her  mind,  that  feeling  of  re- 
pulsion  is  not  experienced  whiph  such  a  combinaUon  is  so  apt  to 
produce  in  the  spectator.     Whenever  she  encounters  the  physi- 

*  Philoflophical  Principles  of  Phrenology,  pp.  177-S' 
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cian,  or  other  of  the  attendants,  or  when  her  anger  is  provoked 
or  the  jarring  chord  of  her  mind  touched^  she  bursts  forth  into 
an  address,  which  is  sometimes  an  appeal  to  the  humanity  and 
Fjmpathy  of  her  hearers,  but  more  generally  an  abusive  or  ironi- 
cal declamation  against  the  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  injustice  to 
which  she  is  exposed.  The  quality,  however,  which  chiefly  de- 
serves attention  in  this  maniacal  oratory,  is  the  frightful  and  al- 
most incredible  rapidity  and  vehemence  with  which  it  is  uttered. 
Our  term  volubility  is  msufficient  to  convey  a  just  conception  ot 
the  impetuosity  with  which  the  words,  distinctly  enunciated  and 
perfectly  significant,  rush  forth.  They  appear  to  outstrip  the 
swiftness  of  thought  itself.  Another  character,  which,  if  clear- 
ly  established,  is  still  more  calculated  to  excite  astonishment 
and  claim  philosophical  examination,  is — that,  when  they  once 
flow  in  a  particular  direction,  or,  to  write  more  correctly, 
in  accordance,  with  a  specific  morbid  train  of  feeling,  their  ut- 
terance is  so  irresistible,  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  control  of 
the  will  and  inclinations  of  the  speaker.  That,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  is  in  her  power  to  command  or  prevent  this  manifesta- 
tion of  derangement,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  of  her  inter- 
course with  the  obnoxious  individuals  whose  presence  generally 
calls  it  forth,  being  sometimes  unmarked  by  any  thing  save  the 
natural  language  which  accompanies  the  exacerbation.  But  there 
is  a  circumstance  which  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that,  after  the 
feelings  which  accompany — ^if  they  do  not  produce — ^the  parox- 

Jsm  have  assumed  dominion  over  the  less  diseased  faculties, 
er  efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  either  her  thoughts  or  her 
words  are  unavailing :  The  tenor  of  all  the  entreaties,  requests 
and  declarations-^interspersed  parenthetically,  but  spoken  in 
the  same  exalted  tone  and  hurried  manner  as  the  context — is, 
that  she  does  not  mean  what  she  says ;  that  though  she  vows 
vengeance,  and  showers  imprecations  on  her  medical  attendant, 
she  loves  him  and  feels  grateful  for  his  kindness  and  forbear- 
ance ;  and  that,  though  anxious  to  evince  her  gratitude  and  obe- 
dience by  silence,  she  is  constrained  by  an  invisible  agency  to 
speak.  While  speaking,  and  even  when  unexcited,  she  walks 
Imckwards  from  the  person  to  whom  her  address  is  directed. 
This  retrograde  movement  appears  to  indicate  extensive  disease 
of  the  parts  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  independent  of  that  or- 
ganic lesion  to  which  the  other  symptoms  are  to  be  traced.  Let 
us,  however,  carefully  distinguish  between  what  we  actually 
know  and  what  we  conjecture.  Beyond  the  conclusion,  that 
the  power  by  which  we  recognise  and  apply  artificial  lan- 
guage, has  become  involved  in  the  general  mental  affection,  and 
is  on  certain  occasions  excited  ^to  preternatural  activity  over 
which  the  patient  possesses  no  control,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
proceed.     Nor  is  it  probable  that  further  observation  or  patho- 
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logy  will  convey  to  us  the  concluding  history  or  the  explana- 
tion of  this  interesting  case ;  fiv  during  my  attendance  at  the 
Hospital,  the  patient  was  declared  by  the  arbitrary,  and,  in  this 
as  in  almost  all  drcumstances,  unjustifiable  fiat  of  the  phyn- 
dans,  to  be  incurable,— and  consigned  to  a  department  of  the 
establishment,  where,  firom  the  absence  of  all  pretence  to  treat- 
ment, and  from  association  with  the  furious,  the  imbecile,  and  the 
fiituous,  she  will,  in  all  probability,  be  reduced  to  that  condition. 
In  this,  the  most  humiliating  and  heart-breaking  of  all  scenes 
of  human  misery — ^where  suffering,  in  its  most  exquisite  form, 
is  pronounced  to  be  without  hope,  without  cure,  and  without 
alleviation — and  where  the  boasted  powers  of  human  knowledge 
are  lethar^c  or  unexerted,  because  pronounced  by  the  same  au« 
thority  to  be  erring,  unavailing,  ana  presumptuous — no  record 
whatever  is  kept  of  the  origin,  prepress,  or  termination  of  the 
individual  cases.  The  duration  of  many  is  so  great,  and  the 
changes  of  aspect  so  oMiaderable,  that,  were  it  not  that  the 
name  of  the  patient  remains  on  the  books  of  the  Institution,  no 
means  would  exist  of  ascertaining  whence  they  come,  their  age, 
thar  profession,  or  aught  concerning  them.  When  one  of  me 
number  dies,  the  body  is  of  course  carefully  dissected,  but  by 
men  totally  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  case,  and  without  re* 
ference  even  to  the  characteristic  symptoms  existing  at  the  pe- 
riod of  dissolution. 

Cases  very  closely  resembling  that  above  related  have  recently 
fallen  under  my  observation.  There  is  resident  at  Charenton 
(an  asylum  near  Paris)  an  old  lunatic,  who  has  occupied  a  long 
series  of  years  in  collecting  the  pebbles  with  which  the  garden- 
walks  are  covered,  or  the  shreds  of  paper  he  may  discover  in 
the  passages,  and  which  he  regards  either  as  pieces  of  mcmey, 
ingots  of  the  precious  metals,  or  bank-bills  of  enormous  value. 
The  floor  of  his  apartment  is  cumbered  with  large  heaps  of 
these  imaginary  coins,  while  his  table  and  escritoire  present  an 
equally  extensive  assortment  of  paper-money.  His  time  is  de- 
voted to  the  calculation  of  the  wealth  he  has  accumulated*  and 
to  determining  the  amount  of  his  gains,  when  it  is  lent  out  on 
usurious  interest  In  accordance  with  that  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  distinguishes  the  treatment  pursued  by  M.  Esquirol,  his 
treasures  are  unmolested,  and  his  privacy  almost  undisturbed  ; 
but  occafflonally,  when  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  on  the  super- 
intendents to  ascertain  the  old  miser^s  condition,  a  singular  scene 
takes  place.  I  may  mention,  that  if  instances  of  what  are  po- 
pularly designated  imbedlity  or  general  mania  are  excepted,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  case  in  which  the  whole  brain  iq>- 
pears  so  completely  to  participate  in  long-continued  diseased  ac- 
tion, as  in  the  one  under  consideration.  The  intellect  of  the 
individual  is  incapable  of  recognising  the  relations  in  whidi  he 
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Stands  to  the  external  world :  his  percepUve  powers  fail  to  dis- 
cover, or  deceive  him  respecting,  the  qualities  of  tjbe  objects 
submitted  to  his  senses ;  and  his  sentiments,  sharing  in  the  ge- 
neral disturbance,  outrage  alike  justice  and  propriety.  On  sa- 
luting him,  his  look  is  that  of  distrust  and  suspicion :  he  rises^ 
but  it  is  to  watch  your  approach  to  the  objects  of  his  solicitude 
and  idolatry.  If,  by  acciaent  or  for  experiment,  you  touch  one 
of  these ;  assert  your  belief  that  it  is  a  piece  of  stone,  wood,  or 
paper ;  and  tell  him  that  you  perceive  in  it  the  ordinary  cobur, 
texture,  and  weight  of  these  substances,  and  not  those  of  gold 
or  silver,  or  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  either  the  intrinsic  or  the 
conventional  value— his  agitation  becomes  extreme  and  his  ges- 
ticulations menacing,  and  he  speaks  with  a  rapidity  and  in  a 
manner  almost  unparalleled.  At  first  the  words — which  always 
imply  accusations  of  dishonesty— ^are  uttered  fluently  and  with- 
out restraint:  gradually  the  sounds  become  indistinct  and  con- 
fused ;  the  fintd  syllables  are  left  unpronounced ;  whole  words 
are  omitted ;  the  eyes  appear  fiery  and  inflamed ;  the  face  be*^ 
comes  turgid  and  distorted ;  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  are  afiecU 
ed  with  spasm ;  the  teeth  are  ground  convulsively  against  each 
other,  and  he  yells  forth  his  imprecations  with  the  aspect  and  tone 
of  a  demoniac.  What  is  especially  deserving  of  attention  is,  that 
when  the  provocation  is  removed ;  when  he  is  left  to  solitude, 
or  soothed  by  the  sympathy  and  acquiescence  of  those  around ; 
when  the  powerful  excitement  under  which  the  paroxysm  was 
ushered  in  nas  abated  or  disappeared,  and  when  he  is  unconscious 
of  what  has  happened — the  babbling  declamation  contitfues  for 
an  indefinite  time,  until  he  sinks  into  a  state  of  sleep  or  stupor. 

In  the  same  hospital  is  another  lunatic,  who,  though  impress- 
ed with  the  idea  that  he  is  confined  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
him  of  the  fruit  of  his  literary  labours,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  eloquent  men  of  whom  his  country  can 
boast.  His  talents  are  not  permitted  to  slumber:  he  speaks 
constantly;  sleep  itself  does  not  yield  an  intermission;  and  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  his  waking 
orations  are  delivered  either  without  the  cognizance  of  the  other 
powers,  or  without  consciousness  on  the  part  of  tlie  speaker. 

It  is  clear,  that,  however  difierent  these  cases  may  l>e  in  other 
respects,  they  agree  in  this — that  the  lunatic  is  unable,  even 
when  disposed  to  make  the  efibrt,  to  restrain  or  arrest  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  language.  The  impulse  to  speak,  and  the 
act  of  clothing  in  words  the  ideas  by  which  the  mind  is  occu- 
pied, is  in  them  as  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  or,  what  furnish 
SI  more  apt  illustration,  the  convulsive  motions  of  the  epileptic. 
The  rapidity  is  the  result  of  disease ;  for  in  health,  and  even  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  of  lunacy,  a  certain  proportion  ex- 
ists between  the  rapidity  of  thought  and  the  flow  of  speech— a 
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proportion  which  can  be  preserved  or  departed  from  at  will. 
Here  this  salutary  institution  of  Nature  is  set  at  defiance,  in  one 
instance  contrary  to  the  inclination,  and  in  two  independently 
of  the  direct  exercise  of  the  will.  Cases  and  circumstances  do 
occur,  where,  from  temperament,  mental  constitution,  or  the 
nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  accordance  generally  subsisting 
is  destroyed,  and  passion  appears  to  seek  vent  in  the  celerity 
with  which  its  instigations  may  be  expressed ;  but  the  faculty 
by  which  this  is  accomplished  still  obeys  the  wiU^  and«  by  this 
very  celerity,  shows  how  immediate  and  unconditional  that  obe- 
dience is.  In  the  Jirat  of  the  cases  above  narrated,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  faculty  under  investigation  is  for  a  moment  employed 
to  protest  against  what  may  be  uttered  being  received  as  the  vo- 
luntary expression  of  the  actual  feelings  of  the  individual  at  the 
time— to  declare  that  she  is  impelled  to  speak  what  she  does 
not  think  and  believe :  in  the  second  case,  a  succession  of  phrases 
pertinent  to  the  original  state  of  excitement  continues  to  be  pour- 
ed forth  unconsciously,  and  after  the  removal  of  that  state ; 
and  in  the  thirds  the  rapid  and  unceasing  repetition  of  words, 
and  even  long  harangues,  when  the  speaker  is  evidently  engaged 
with  some  other  thought,  and,  be  it  remembecfd^  during  sleep, 
incontestibly  prove  that  the  excitement  which  may  exist  through- 
out the  brain  is  so  far  localized  as  to  stimulate  the  organ  of  lan- 
guage to  a  morbid  manifestation,  characterised  chiefly  by  rapid 
involuntary  action. 

In  traversing  the  wards  of  a  French  asylum,  it  is  at  once 
interesting  and  appalling  to  remark  the  character  of  the  voci- 
ferations with  which  the  ear  is  assailed  and  disgusted.  Were 
human  ingenuity  in  its  most  debased  condition  taxed  to 
the  utmost  to  invent  a  language  replete  with  indecency,  ob- 
scenity, and  blasphemy,  its  device  would  be  pure  and  innocent 
when  compared  to  the  yells  of  these  miserable  maniacs.  This 
is,  in  many  instances,  to  be  regarded  as  degeneracy  dependent 
on  the  malady,  the-confinement,  or  the  companions  of  ttie  indi- 
vidual. For  although  it  be  true  that  these  institutions  are  as 
much  receptacles  for  the  vicious  as  hospitals  for  the  diseased, — 
houses  of  refuge  where  the  victims  of  passion,  the  violators  of 
the  moral  laws,  the  drunkard  and  debauchee,  and  those  decay- 
ing under  the  ravages  of  syphilis  and  mercury,  come  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  crimes  in  madnes8,-~yet  there  are  many  who, 
sharing  in  the  fate  of  these,  have  not  participated  in  their  culpa- 
bility ;  who  -owe  their  suflferiogs  to  other  sources ;  who  have 
been  educated  in  refined  society ;  and  whose  lips  had  hitherto, 
been  unpolluted  by  words  of  such  a  shockii^  import.  In  a  great 
majority  of  such  melancholy  cases,  it  appears  pretty  certain, 
both  from  my  own  observation  and  from  that  of  others,  that 
such  ejaculations  are  involuntary,  and  result  not  from  the  gene- 
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ral  affection  of  mind,  but  from  a  special  excitement  of  the  organ 
of  Language,  by  which  certain  words  are  called  up,  without  the 
assent  of  tne  speaker  and  inefficient  in  representing  his  feel- 
ings. In  maniacs  whose  malady  does  not  intermit,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  this  point  ;  but  where  the  symptom  presents 
itself  as  the  sole  indication  of  alienation,  or  where  the  recurrence 
of  lucid  intervals  permits  suitable  inquiry  to  be  made,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  opmion  ventured  above  is  amply  verified.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  point  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quaintecf. 

Mademoiselle  de  D  ,  aged  S6,  of  good  rank  and  ^uca- 
tion,  is  affected  with  continual  spasmodic  contractions,  especially 
of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  race,  and  tongue.  What  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  noticed  is,  that  in  the  midst  of  conversation  in 
wnich  she  takes  a  lively  interest,  she  suddenly,  and  without  the 
power  of  preventing  herself,  interrupts  what  she  is  saying  or 
what  she  is  listening  to,  by  wild  cries  and  by  words  still  more 
extraordinary,  which  contrast  in  a  deplorable  manner  with  her 
disposition  and  refined  manners.  These  are  generally  coarse 
oatns,  obscene  epithets,  and,  what  are  equally  embarrassing 
to  herself  and  to  her  auditors,  expressions  of  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  persons  present.  The  explanation  she  gives  of 
the  preference  that  her  tongue  appears  to  accord  during  a 
paroxysm  to  such  expressions  is  rather  plausible.  '  She  says 
that  the  more  revolting  they  appear,  the  more  is  she  tormented 
by  the  fear  of  uttering  them,  and  that  it  is  precisely  this  pre- 
occupation  which  urges  her  tongue  to  pronounce  them  wtien 
she  can  no  longer  control  it.  It  should  be  added,  that  there 
exists  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  mental  derangement  of  any 
other  kind.  During  her  earlier  years  (for  the  disease  has  exist- 
ed for  nearly  twenty),  she  is  stated  to  have  uttered  wild  cries 
and  words  without  any  meaning — thus  evincing  a  ttill  greater 
disturbance  of  the  power  ♦. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  by  other  observers,  though 
not  in  reference  to  the  question  under  discussion  ;  indeed,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  cause.  Portal  alludes  to  a  case  where  be 
was  consulted  by  a  woman  of  a  fiery  and  irritable  temper,  who 
made  several  fruitless  efforts  for  some  minutes  to  exercise  the 

Kower  of  speech  ;  but  no  sooner  did  she  succeed  in  commencing 
er  monologue  than  she  found  great  difficulty  in  holding  her 
tongue,  **  physically  considered."  The  concluding  words  are 
ambiguous,  but  cannot,  of  course,  refer.to  the  mere  physical  act 
of  speaking ;  inasmuch  as,  were  the  faculty  of  language  not  in 
co-openKtioil,  no  words,  either  representative  of  the  ideas  of  the 
speaker  or  suggested  by  meraoiy,  could  be  uttered^  •  Dr  Parry 
records  an  instance  of  diseased  Language  and  Tune,  %there  a 

*  Archives  Gen.,  voK  viii.  p.  403,  Mem.  par  Itard. 
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set  of  symptoms  somewhat  similar  appeared  *•  A  young  lady, 
who  had  oeen  present  at  an  exhibition  of  fireworks  when  but 
recovering  from  slight  indisposition,  compliuned  of  wearines&i 
giddiness,  and  pain  of  head,  on  which  ensueid  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  haMs  and  fingers,  and  convulsive  actions  of  various 
parts,  which  continued  for  some  hours.  Two  days  afterwards 
the  attack  returned ;  and  as  she  lay  on  her  back  rather  towards 
her  right  side,  she  threw  her  left  arm  and  body  backwards  at 
measured  intervfdfi,  exactly  keeping  time  with  two  or  three  notes 
which  she  sung  out  with  a  strong  and  dear  voice:  this  scene 
was  repeated  every  day  from  11  to  3  in  the  day,  and  from  8  to 
10  at  night,  leaving  her  much  fatigued,  after  which  she  slept 
well.  She  was  fond  of  music,  and  could  play  and  sing;  but  could 
assign  no  reason  for  the  particular  song  so  often  repeated,  ex- 
cept that  *^  it  was  irresistible.'^  A  somewhat  analogous  case, 
observed  by  Dr  Andrew  Combe,  is  recorded  in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  p.  362. 

In  a  modified  degree,  and  unmarked  by  any  rapidity  of 
utterance,  a  similar  condition  of  this  faculty  is  observed  in  vari« 
ous  classes  of  maniacs.  While  the  mind  possesses  its  native 
strength  and  integrity,  but  is  disturbed  by  anxiety  or  abstracted 
in  the  contemplation  of  some  interesting  and  engrossing  subject ; 
involuntary  ejaculations  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  are  not 
to  be  esteemed  as  indicating  any  thing  more  than  the  undue 
preponderance  or  irregular  exercise  of  some  particular  faculty. 
But  under  the  pressure  of  disease  the  origin  of  these  exclama- 
tions is  different,  their  frequency  much  greater,  and  their  im- 
portance as  an  indication  of  the  true  state  of  the  mind  infinitely 
mcreased.  Words  and  sentences  escape  from  the  lunatic  whicn 
may  prove  of  great  service  in  ascertaining  the  predominating 
feeling,  and  the  extent  of  the  hallucination  under  which  he  la- 
bours. More  frequently,  however,  these  bear  little  or  no  refer- 
ence  to  the  general  insanity;  and,  proceeding  from  the  aberration 
of  one  faculty,  may  constitute  a  disease  affecting  language  alone, 
and  calculated  to  lead  the  practitioner  widely  astray  from  the 
real  malady  of  his  patient.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
fact  of  these  words  either  representing  no  idea — ^being  in  many 
cases  the  repetition  of  a  word  or  part  ofa  word  which  alone  signi- 
fies nothing— or  representing  ideas  which  we  know  by  other 
Vieans  are  not  entertained  by  the  speaker.  Thus  the  name  of 
a  person,  place,  or  inanimate  object  is  repeated  incessantly,  and 
introduced  into  conversation,  without  any  relation  to  the  subject 
Every  asylum  affords  examples  of  this  affection.  The  following 
is  one  of  rather  an  instructive  nature,  which  occurred  at  Sal- 
petriere  during  the  summer  of  1832. 

•  Posthumous  Works. 
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A  young  woman  had  been  secluded  in  that  ho8[ntal,  by  her 
friends,  on  the  grounds  of  restlessness,  taciturnity,  and  inatten- 
tion to  personal  cleanliness;  these  being  assumed  asiustifying 
isolation  or  punishment,  according  as  tney  might  originate  in 
mental  alienation  or  perversity  of  disposition.  For  some  weeks 
she  presented  no  other  symptoms:  but  ultimately  her  desire 
to  move  from  place  to  place  was  supplanted  by  a  tendency  to 
rock  herself  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  chair;  her  bright 
wandering  eye  subsided  into  a  fixed  and  dull  stare ;  and  she 
repeated  constantly  the  word  **  Adeline.^  No  other  change  oc- 
curred, and  she  expired  with  the  word  half  uttered  on  her  lips. 
The  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  c^ 
ramollisement,  though  none  of  that  tetanic  rigidity  asserted  by 
Lallemand  to  be  essential  to  this  disease,  had  preceded  death. 

In  this,  as  in  every  case  of  the  same  description,  this  word  ut- 
tered, although  inexpressive  of  the  actual  feenngs,  or  irrelevant 
to  the  actual  situation  of  the  lunatic,  has,  without  doubt,  refer* 
ence  to  some  previous  state  of  feeling,  which  has  left  a  deep  and 
imperishable  impression  on  all  the  powers  concerned  either  in 
its  origin  or  manifestation  ;  these  bein^  probably,  at  the  time, 
diseased.  The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  that  numerous 
class  of  the  insane  who  exhibit  a  propensity  to  repeat,  during 
periods  of  excitation,  but  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  ac- 
tions and  in  complete  consonance  with  the  ruling  passion,  cer- 
tain phrases  or  forms  of  language  in  preference  to  all  others ; 
such  as  portions  of  former  conversations,  pious  expressions, 

1)rayers,  hymns,  poetical  quotations,  and  the  like.  Such  ejacul- 
ations may  always  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  the  delusion,  or 
the  circumstances  by  which  it  has  been  produced,Vhether  these 
be  real  or  imaginary.  In  one  of  the  French  hospitals  is  a  wo- 
man who,  conceiving  herself  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  divine 
essence,  and  the  spouse  of  our  Saviour,  says,  on  all  suitable  op. 
portunities,  ^*  Je  suis  immortelle,  je  suis  immortelle.^  A  sin- 
gular feature  in  the  history  of  her  case  is,  that  she  is  either  in- 
sensible to  pain,  or  has  the  power  of  effectually  concealing  her 
suffering  during  its  infliction.  If  a  moxa  be  applied  to  her 
skin,  needles  thrust  into  her  arms,  or  other  means  taken  to  es- 
tablish the  fact,  no  change  of  countenance  is  detectable ;  not  a 
muscle  moves ;  she  lies  perfectly  quiescent,  tranquil,  and  smil- 
ing,  as  if  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasurable  sensations  * ;  and  to 
an  interrogatory  if  she  does  not  feel  the  heat  or  puncture,  the 
never-varying  reply  is,  **  Ah  non,  monsieur !  vous  ne  savez  pas 
que  je  suis  immortelle.  Je  suis  immortelle.^  There  was  for 
some  time  under  my  charge  a  person  who,  convinced  that  he 
had  been  deprived,  by  a  long  series  of  calumnies  and  conspin^ 

*  See,  In  the  second  volume  of  this  Journal,  pp.  34, 155,  the  case  of  A.  R., 
where  a  similar  apparent  inaeniibility  to  pain  existed. — Kn. 
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des,  of  the  aifections  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached, 
could  not  refrain  from  repeating,  when  under  the  influence  of 
the  prevailing  powers, — 

'^  This  is  the  flower  Bhe  loved  so  much, 
And  this  the  bower  she  planted ; 
This  is  the  harp  she  used  to  touch,"  &c. 

Upon  questioning  these  individuals,  and  others  similarly  si- 
tuated, it  is  found  that  they  are  constrained,  by  a  predilection 
which  they  cannot  explain,  to  use  a  ce'rtain  form  of  words  in  ex- 
pressing tneir  emotions,  in  preference  to  all  others.  It  is  true, 
that  in  some  cases  this  choice  may  be  determined  by  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  or  by  the  activity  of  other  powers  than  that 
of  language,  such  as  Time,  Tune,  &c.,  but  generally  no  such 
explanation  will  suffice ;  and  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  they 
experience  in  signifying  the  same  idea  by  any  other  series  or  ar- 
rangement of  terms,  shews  clearly  a  deviation  from  health  in 
that  faculty  by  which  artificial  language  is  suggested  to  the 
mind. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  all  allusion  to  a  somewhat  analo- 
gous phenomenon  observed  in  idiots  and  cretins  of  the  most  de- 
graded order,  inasmuch  as  it  is  my  intention  to  treat  of  the  sub- 
ject in  a  separate  paper.  From  such  individuals  you  freouent- 
ly  hear  no  other  words  than  papa^  mammae  or.  short  syllables 
without  meaning ;  but  this  limited  vocabulary  proceeds  either 
from  the  non-existence  or  ineducability  oPthe  power  of  language^ 
or  from  the  destitution  of  those  ideas  which  it  is  the  office  of 
this  power  to  represent,  and  not  from  any  departure  from  origi- 
nal sanity  or  ^trength.  Nor  is  it  here  proposed  to  comment  up^ 
on  the  habit  which  almost  all  lunatics  acquire  of  thinking  aloud, 
or  addressing  objects  and  persons  that  either  do  not  exist  or  are 
not  present ;  for  there,  as  in  cases  of  incoherence,  it  is  obviously 
other  faculties  of  the  mind  than  language  which  have  succumbed 
under  the  pressure  of  disease.  These  faculties  people  the 
loathsome  cell  with  the  loved  and  lost  of  other  years ;  they  fill 
the  mind  with  a  crowd  of  recollections ;  they  convey  false  im- 
pressions, or  erroneous  interpretations  of  real  impressions :  but 
the  power  of  language,  though  acting  in  comphance  with  the 
suggestions  of  disease,  discharges  its  duty  faithfully,  if  these  are 
voluntarily  represented  in  an,  intelligible  manner,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  regulating  the  relations  of  words ;  for 
incoherence  consists  in  the  want  of  connexion  between  the 
ideas— the  things  signified, — not  between  the  diflerent  words  or 
signs.  There  is,  however,  a  modification  of  disease  which  bears 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  unimpaired  exercise  of  language 
which  incoherence  does  to  the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  This 
constitutes  the  second  division  of  the  subject,  and  comprehends 
cases  of  impaired  function  and  decreased  activity  of  language. 
Our  examples  of  these  must  be  deferred  till  next  Number. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

FUNERAL  ORATION:  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  CITIZENS 
OF  BOSTON  ASSEMBLED  AT  THE  OLD  SOUTH  CHURCH, 
NOVEMBER  17, 1832,  AT  THE  BURIAL  OF  GASPAR  SPURZ- 
HEIM,  M.  D.  Br  Charles  Follen,  J.  U.  D.,  Professor  of  German 
Literature  in  Harvard  Universitj. 

*  It  is  finished.^ — ^These  were  the  last  words  of  the  oaly  Be- 
ing  Dn  earth,  who  when  he  was  called  off  from  the  great  work 
assigned  to  bim  in  this  world,  could  stand  before  his  employer 
and  say,  *  The  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do,  behold  1  have 
done  it.**  Many,  very  many,  who  are  born  into  this  world, 
though  fitted  for  extensive  usefulness,  leave  it  without  having 
so  much  as  begun  to  understand  and  laid  hold  on  the  great 
object  of  existence;  while  the  most  gifted  and  most  success- 
ful of  men  have  to  close  their  last  account  with  the  sad  con- 
sciousness that  they  leave  their  work  unfinished.  At  the  dose 
of  life  ihey  look  back  on  all  the  great  undertakings  in  which 
they  had  engaged,  with  the  same  mournful  anticipation  with 
which  a  dying  parent  contemplates  his  uneducated  children. 
Still  their  parting  look  upon  life  is  cheered  by  the  conviction, 
that  although  they  have  not  finished  they  at  least  have  begun 
to  live,  and  left  the  germs  of  life  to  ripen  in  the  minds  of  an 
improved  and  grateful  posterity. 

Amidst  innumerable  instances  of  ample  meaift  and  noble 
talents  neglected  and  abused,  it  is  a  source  of  consolation  and 
of  hope  to  meet  with  an  individual,  who,  being  born  to  great 
intellectual  riches,  employs  them,  not  in  order  to  establish  his 
own  superiority  over  others,  but  rather  to  counteract  the  par- 
tiality of  nature,  by  endeavouring  to  elevate  the  condition  of  his 
fellow-men,  until  nis  own  greatness  be  lost  in  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  society.  It  is  a  source  of  philanthropic  enthusiasm 
to  meet  with  an  individual  who  uses  his  superior  knowledge, 
not  to  eclipse,  or  to  dazzle,  or  to  enslave  others,  but  to  enable 
and  to  induce  all  men  to  see  the  truth,  that  the  truth  may  make 
them  free.-— It  has  been  our  privilege  lately  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  such  a  true  friend  of  human  freedom,  and  uni- 
versal happiness ;  to  have  our  minds  called  forth  by  his  in- 
vigorating and  inspiring  energy ;  while  our  affections  grew  up 
around  him  to  prepare  a  home  for  the  solitary  stranger.  Our 
eyes  have  followed  his  noble  figure  in  the  streets  of  our  city  ; 
we  have  sought  his  presence  in  the  crowded  hall,  to  listen  with 
interest  and  delight  to  the  original  thoughts,  the  generous  senti- 
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ments,  the  practical  wisdom,  flowing  forth  in  rich  streams  of 
native  eloquence  from  the  pure  fountains  of  his  soul ;  and  there 
we  have  waited  till  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  to  press  his  hand 
in  gratitude  for  our  share  of  the  general  benefit.  We  have 
seen  him  sitting  down  to  sumptuous  meals  provided  in  honour 
of  him,  and  have  seen  him  fasting  for  the  want  of  food  adapted 
to  his  simple  taste.  We  have  welcomed  him  at  our  firesides ; 
we  have  seen  him  surrounded  by  our  children  ;  and  the  hearty 
applause  he  drew  from  these  little  hearers,  who  listen  with  their 
hearts  and  judge  by  their  affections,  has  convinced  us,  that  the 
charm  which  had  attached  us  to  the  successful  lecturer  was  not 
the  spell  of  a  great  name,  or  of'  talent,  learning,  or  eloquence ; 
that  the  light  which  shone  in  his  countenance,  was  not  the  re- 
flection of  many  lamps,  or  of  admiring  eyes ;  but  that  it  was 
the  sprit  of  truth  and  goodness  within,  which  lighted  up  his 
face,  and  gave  life  and  meaning  to  every  sound  and  every  mo* 
tioD. 

And  of  all  this  power  of  eloquence,  by  which  words  became 
pictures  to  the  eye  and  music  to  the  ear,-— of  all.  those  bright 
manifestations  of  a  mind  that  had  searched  into  the  kingdoms 
of  nature  and  the  institutions  of  man,  that  had  studied  the 
wonderful  architecture  of  the  human  frame  in  order  to  reach 
the  more .  mysterious  recesses  of  the  mind,-— of  all  these  powers 
and  charms,  which  but  a  few  days  since  excited,  engaged,  and 
delighted  so  many  of  us,— of  that  fulness  of  thought  and  action 
embodied  in  a  frame  which  nature  herself  seemed  to  have  de- 
signed to  be  a  stronghold  of  life  and  health, — ^is  there  nothing 
left  of  all  this  ? — nothing  but  what  is  enclosed  in  the  narrow 
case  before  us  ? 

Our  hands  shall  let  down  into  the  grave  what  our  eyes  have 
seen ;  but  that  which  we  have  known  with  our  hearts,  what  w^ 
have  venerated  and  loved,  no  eye  has  ever  seen,  no  hand  can 
ever  touch.  The  disembodied  spirit  has  joined  the  invisible 
company  of  brother  spirits  above ;  while  his  memory  remains 
with  us,  embalmed  in  grateful  hearts,  where  it  has  power  still 
to  stir  up  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  to  generous  actions,  to  uni- 
versal love. 

The  solemn  task  to  speak  the  praises  of  our  departed  friend, 
has  been  assigned  to  me,  as  his  countryman  by  birth,  and  by 
adoption  and  domestic  ties,  a  citizen  of  this  country.  I  wish  to 
perform  this  duty  in  his  spirit,  not  attempting  to  present  what 
my  own  mind  might  invent,  or  my  personal  feelings  dictate ; 
but  from  the  scanty  records  I  can  obtain,  give  you  the  simple 
story  of  his  life,  which  is  his  best  eulogy  *.     (Here  Dr  Folien 

*  This  account  has  been  compiled  chieflj  from  the  writings  of  Oall  and 
Spurzheim,  and  firom  an  article  in  No.  III.  of  the  Foreign  Quarterlj  Review, 
by  Ridiard  Chenevix,  published  in  a  separate  pamphfet,  with  notes  by  Dr 
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relates  facts  essentially  included  in'the  biofipraphical  sketch,  pub- 
lished in  our  35th  No.,  p.  13S,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  now 
to  repeat.) 

In  Paris,  Dr  Spurzhcnm  married  a  lady  of  great  merit 
She  was  a  widow  and  had  three  daughters  when  he  married  her. 
Dr  3purzheim  had  no  children  of  his  own.  Several  ladies  of 
this  city,  who  were  introduced  to  Mrs  Spurzheim  in  Paris  and 
in  London,  remember  her  with  the  highest  esteem  and  delight. 
Her  whole  manner  expressed  a  union  of  true  humility,  tender 
attachment,  and  conscious  power,  which  excited  at  onceafPection 
and  confidence.  She  entered  fully  into  her  husband^s  pursuits, 
and  aided  him  by  her  uncommon  skill  in  drawing.  To  her  pen- 
tal  we  are  indebted  for  a  number  of  those  excellent  drawings 
used  by  Dr  Spurzheim  in  his  lectures.  But  far  more  important 
to  him  was  the  aid  which  he  derived  from  the  unseen  and  inex* 
haustible  treasures  of  a  true  and  devoted  heart.  It  was  often 
observed  how  well  their  characters  seemed  to  be  fitted  for  each 
other.  They  were  both  adepts  in  that  profoundest  of  all 
sciences,  and  most  pleasing  of  all  the  fine  arts.  Christian  bene- 
volence shewn  forth  in  beautiful  manners.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Dr  Spurzheim,  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  influenced  him 
in  the  choice  of  his  wife,  was  the  knowledge  that  she  had  under- 
gone great  suffering,  which  he  thought  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  human  nature.  An  ancient  philosopher  thought  that  no  one 
could  become  a  good  physician,  who  had  not  himself  endured 
many  diseases.  Whatever  be  the  merits  of  this  speculation  as 
regards  the  medical  profession,  it  is  certainly  true  m  morals,—- 
that  no  one  can  so  readily  perceive  and  deeply  understand,  and 
so  successfully  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  others,  as  he  who  is 
himself  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief.  Dr 
Spurzheim  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  wife,  and  he  remained 
so  after  her  death  to  the  end  of  his  own  life.  While  he  was  in 
this  country,  though  surrounded  by  many  whom  he  had  soon 
made  his  friends,  he  often  mourned  the  loneliness  of  his  situation, 
particularly  when  indisposition  or  fatigue  made  him  long  after 
those  small  services  of  domestic  affection  and  ever  watchful  care, 
of  which  those  who  devote  themselves  wholly  to  one  of  the  great 
general  interests  of  mankind,  be  it  the  cause  of  religion  or  of 
sdence,  stand  in  special  need  ; — that  wholesome  atmoi^here  of 
constant  love,  the  absence  of  which  seems  to  be  felt  more  pain- 
fully, ihe  more  unconscious  we  are  while  we  inhale  it.  In  his 
last  sickness,  he,  in  a  mournful  manner,  ascribed  his  illness  to 
the  want  of  warm  linen  on  his  return  from  his  lectures,  saying, 
with  a  sigh,  that  if  his  wife  had  been  living,  it  would  have  been 
before  the  fire  ready  for  him.     The  disease  of  his  heart  he  as- 

Spurzheim.    For  a  number  of  anecdotes,  illustrating  his  characteri  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  friends. 
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cribed  to  his  loss  of  her,  saying,  his  pulse  bad  intermitted  ever 
since  her  death. 

The  death  of  his  wife,  which  took  place  about  three  years 
nnce,  seemed  to  remind  him  more  strongly  that  his  life  and  his 
labours  belonged  to  all  mankind,  whose  vital  interests  he  thought 
most  effectually  to  promote  by  developing  particularly  the  prin- 
cides  of  education,  morality,  and  religion,  to  which  his  studies 
of  human  nature  had  led  him. 

In  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  Dr  Spurzheim  came  to 
this  country,  where  lectures  on  Phrenolc^y  had  been  delivered 
long  before  his  arrival,  and  a  phrenological  society  formed  at 
PhUadelphia.  On  board  the  ship  he  proved  himself  a  friend  in 
need  to  a  number  of  poor  emigrants,  many  of  whom  being  taken 
sick  on  their  passage,  experienced  his  kind  and  successful  medi- 
cal assistance.  Dr  Spurzheim  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  6th 
of  August,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  while  the  ^nolera  was  raging 
there;,  and  immediately  went  on  to  New  Haven,  where  he  stopped 
a  few  days.  A  letter  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
Yale  College,  in  whose  family  Dr  Spurzheim  spent  much  of  his 
time,  speaks  of  the  >^  amiable,  winning  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ners, and  his  unpretending  good  sense,  and  good  feeling.^ 
From  New  Haven  he  came  on  to  this  city,  with  which  he  felt 
already  familiar,  through  a  number  of  Bostonians,  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  in  Europe.  He  intended  to  stay  in 
this  country  about  two  years,  to  lecture  in  the  principal  towns, 
then  to  visit  the  different  tribes  of  our  Indians,  and  at  last  to 
return  to  Paris.  The  easy  access  which  that  city  presents  to 
so  many  treasures  of  science,  and  its  being  the  place  of  residence 
of  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  gave  rise,  now  and  then, 
to  feelings  of  homesickness,  which  were  soon  merged,  however, 
in  that  universal  benevolence  which  made  him  consider  any  por- 
tion of  the  human  family  with  which  he  happened  to  be  con- 
nected, and  to  whom  he  could  do  some  good,  as  his  nearest  re- 
latives. 

The  time  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  residence  amongst  us  is  familiar 
to  so  man^  of  my  hearers,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those 
points  which,  if  they  be  rightly  improved  by  us,  will  be  a  last- 
ing benefit  to  this  community.  Permit  mc  to  make  some  re- 
marks,— ^first,  on  his  lectures,  and  then  on  his  private  life  and 
character,  and  his  death. 

He  delivered  in  Boston  one  course  of  lectures  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  brain,  principally  for  medical  men ;  and  two  courses  of 
popular  lectures  on  Phrenology,  one  in  Boston  and  another  in 
Cambridge,  which  h&  had  nearly  completed  when  death  over*- 
took  him  in  the  midst  of  his  labours.  In  his  anatomical  demon- 
stration  of  the  brain,  he  endeavoured  to  unfold  the  design  of 
nature  in  the  complicated  structure  of  this  organ,  by  tracing  its 
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gradual  development  from  its  lowest  and  simplest  beginning  in 
the  spinal  marrow,  to  its  continually  increasmg,  various,  and 
harmonious  ramifications.  This  scientific  demonstration  of  the 
brain,  which  was  made  without  any  reference  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Phrenology,  together  with  his  discoveries  of  some 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  this  organ,  obtained  for  Dr  Spurzheim 
here  the  same  high  respect  as  an  anatomist  of  the  brain,  which 
had  been  accorded  to  him  in  Europe  by  the  eminent  men  in 
that  department. 

Of  his  lectures  on  Phrenology,  which  were  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  our  fellow.citizens,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
give  an  account  that  would  in  any  degree  satisfy  those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of  hearing  from  his  own  living  lips 
the  results  of  his  original  and  vast  inquiries.  Who  but  he, 
whose  lips  are  now  sealed  in  death,  could  set  forth  his  ideas  with 
that  natural  eloquence  which  seemed  to  annihilate  the  difference 
between  words  and  things,  with  those  accents,  so  foil  of  impres- 
sive earnestness  and  persuasive  sweetness,  which  made  natives 
listen  to  the  broken  English  of  a  foreigner  with  the  same  in- 
tense delight  with  which  a  stranger,  far  from  home,  hears  the 
sounds  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  the  voice  of  a  friend  ? 

Instead  of  entering  into  a  minute  criticism  of  the  peculiar 
opinions  advanced  in  these  lectures,  I  will  only  set  before  you 
tne  general  character,  and  the  ultimate  object  of  all  his  teach- 
ing. His  mode  of  reasoning  was  that,  which  Bacon  pointed  out 
as  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  truth.  He  rejected  all  metaphysical 
speculations,  which  turned  only  upon  nominal  distinctions;  for  his 
maxim  was  to  seek  things,  not  words,  (res  non  verba).-  Theory, 
he  thought,  could  teach  nothing  but  what  is  taught  by  nature. 
Nothing  but  facts,  the  results  of  actual  observation,  he  considered 
as  established  truths ; — all  doctrines  contrary  to  observation,  he 
rejected  as  false ;  every  other  supposition  he  thought  more  or 
less  probable,  as  it  was  more  or  less  confirmed  by  observation. 

From  the  first  obs^vation  made  by  Gall,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  new  doctrine  of  mental  functions  and  their  cerebral  organs, 
it  was  natural  that  the  inquiries  of  phrenologists  should  be  di- 
rected chiefly  to  three  subjects.  Their  studies  were  directed, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  actual  structure  of  the  brain,  as  ascer- 
tainable by  anatomical  demonstration ;  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
variety  of  dispositions  and  talents  among  men.  The  conformity 
between  certain  forms  of  the  brain  and  particular  dispositions 
and  talents,  was  the  third  object  of  inquiry,  strictly  designated 
the  phyMiogy  of  the  brain. 

The  importance  of  GalPs  and  Spurzheim^s  anatomical  demon- 
strations has  been  recognised  by  competent  judges,  though  not 
all  have  allowed  them  the  same  degree  of  merit.  The  observa- 
tions upon  different  dispositions  and  talents,  which  are  laid  down 
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ia  their  works,  are  highly  interesting  and  instructive;  and  their 
merit  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  observers  of  human  nature, 
and  experienced  judges  of  character.  The  remarks  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  on  the  conformity  between  the  manifestations  of  the 
mind  and  the  development  of  the  brain,  have  been  received  with 
more  or  less  credit  by  able  and  fair-minded  inquirers ;  while 
some,  who  dre  ready  to  approve  or  condemn  without  troubling 
themselves  with  a  previous  strict  examination,  have  either 
blindly  adopted  or  wantonly  ridiailed  the  doctrine.  Many  have 
abandoned  the  study  altogether,  either  because  they  saw  that  it 
required  more  time  and  effort  than  they  were  able  to  l)e8tow 
upon  it,  or  because  they  were  disgusted  with  the  blind  zeal  of 
some,  and  feared  the  sarcasm  or  supercilious  compassion  of 
others.  Still  the  fear  of  being  classed  among  the  *  second  rate* 
men  in  science,  will  not  prevent  the  true  student  of  nature  from 
thoroughly  examining  a  theory  which  pretends  to  be  derived 
from  no  other  source,  and  has  a  right  to  be  tried  by  no  other 
standard,  than  a  careful  observation  of  facts  which  are  in  the 
reach  of  every  inquirer. 

Whether  the  system,  in  consequence  of  repeated  observation, 
be  generally  approved  or  rejected,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
consequences  of  its  triumph,  or  its  defeat,  will  hardly  verify  all 
the  predictions  of  its  friends,  or  its  enemies.     If  GalPs  and 
Spurzheim^s  theory  of  the  conformity  between  the  braiu  and  the 
mind  should  be  found  substantially  true,  it  will  occupy  the 
highest  place  among  the  different  branches  of  physiology,  and 
will  present  a  new  and  most  important  evidence  of  the  provi- 
dential adaptation  of  matter  to  mind.     It  will  also  open  a  new 
way  of  studying  human  nature  and  individual  character.     Still 
its  results  will  never  amount  to  more  than  probable  conjectures, 
and  will  consequently  not  supersede,  or  render  less  important, 
the  common  mode  of  ascertaining  that  which  is  in  man,  by  the 
light  of  experience  and  history, — particularly  by  observing  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  understand  and  estimate  the  actions  and  professions  of  others. 
With  regard   to  moral   philosophy,   the  works  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  will  convince  all  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
study  of  nature,  and  particularly  of  physiology,  in  order  to  ar« 
rive  at  sound  views  of  morality.     But  the  influence  of  the  pe« 
culiar  doctrines  of  Phrenology  upon  ethics  will  hardly  be  so 

freat  as  its  authors  anticipated.  Though  the  works  of  Spurz- 
eim  abound  in  noble  and  salutary  views  and  precepts,  yet  the 
great  subject  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  moral  philosophy, 
the  moral  free*agency  and  responsibility  of  man,  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  however  true  to 
nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  deeper  study  of  nature  should  lead 
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to  a  general  rejection  of  Phrenology,  still  all  those  important 
facts  and  principles  which,  though  advanced  by  phrenologists, 
are  independent  of  their  peculiar  d<x:trines,  will  endure;  and 
among  them  Dr  Spurzheim^s  principles  of  education  will  ever 
hold  a  distinguished  place.  The  merits  of  Gall  and'  Spurzheim 
as  anatomists,  and  observers  of  man,  will  not  be  forgotten  ;  nay 
they  will  probably  be  more  freely  acknowledged  since  death  has 
removed  both  the  master  and  his  more  eminent  disciple,  from 
the  Held  of  strife,  and  thus  put  a  solemn  veto  upon  all  personal 
and  party  excitement  which  has  hitherto  intermingled  with  the 
discussions  about  Plirenology. 

The  speculative  and  practical  inferences  which  Dr  Spurzheim 
has  drawn  from  his  view  of  the  innate  powers  of  man,  would  re- 
quire more  time  to  discuss  than  the  present  occasion  allows.  I 
snnll  confine  myself,  in  this  summary  account,  to  the  general 
tendency  and  the  ultimate  object  of  his  teaching;  together  with 
such  practical  inferences  and  moral  precepts  as  were  illustrated 
by  his  own  conduct. 

There  was  one  thin^  which  he  thought  most  needful  for  us 
and  for  all  men  to  learn  and  study ;  and  another,  which  of  all 
things  he  deemed  the  most  important  to  accomplish  or  to  strive 
after.  If  we  sum  up  all  that  he  taught  us  of  the  harmony  and 
variety  of  our  physical  organization,  of  the  temperaments,  the 
animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties,  was  not  all  this  instruc- 
tion given  for  the  single  object  to  teach  us,  or  rather  induce  us 
to  study,  the  nature  of  man  ?  And  if  we  think  over  all  he 
taught  of  education,  of  natural  morality  and  religion,  we  find 
that  the  practical  end  of  all  his  inquiries  was  the  improvemefit 
and  hajypiness  of  man.  Whatever  be  the  merit  of  some  of  his 
positions,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  final  object  of  his  life  and 
his  labours  was  no  other  than  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Universal  benevolence,  entire  self-devotion  of  each  individual 
to  the  whole  family  of  man,  was  the  burthen  of  his  life  and  of  his 
philosophy.  Thus  he  says,  concerning  the  relative  excellence  of 
different  virtues,  ^'  That  which  interests  the  whole  human  kind 
lis  eminently  superior  to  all  the  rest.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that 
this  is  generally  lost  sight  of  altogether.  In  the  appreciation  of 
the  virtues,  the  scale  of  their  worth  is  commonly  i^eversed.  Most 
men  think  first  of  themselves,  then  of  their  families,  then  of  their 
country,  and  seldom  expend  a  thought  upon  humanity  at  large. 
There  are  even  few  who  recognise  the  happiness  of  the  species 
as  the  aim  of  man^s  existence,  and  the  subordination  of  all  else 
to  this.  Yet  nature  shows  most  evidently  that  she  does  all  for 
the  species;  she  universally  sacrifices  individuals  to  its  preser- 
vatioD.  Moreover,  desire  of  self-preservation  inheres  in  all  anl» 
Ihals,  love  of  family  and  of  country  in  a  smaller  number,  but 
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love  of  the  f  ptiff>  ^ciea  is  a  di<i^Qg|4^hH)9($ibaiMtei3o£  iiiaaiii» 
his  best  state^".  . .       ,.  .,     -^  • ,   .^  ^l    ,/,    .;j-  -   .<  r  -^ 

Being  asked  what  peculiar  effect  he  thought.  ltt«/03itStfinirjHKl 
had  on  his  Diiind,  he  si^d,  that  withput  it;  b^:Wpu)d  have  been  a 
misanthrope ;  that  the  knowledge  of.  hunuui  naUirebad'taught 
him  to  love,  respect,  and  pity  hia  fellow-heinga.  Tbooe'iviio' 
have  attended  his  lectures  will  never  forget  how  bisn  couoteimtiee 
was  lighted  iip  with  joy  whenever  he  spoke -of  «  trait  qf  kiiid- 
ness  evinced  by  any  beiog,  whether  he  was  looking ^  up  at  the 
noble  head  of  Oberlip,  or  pointing  ac  the  akul(  of.  a  little  dag 
that  had  been  remarkable  for  his  kindly  dij^ppsition ;  and  bow 
the  light  of  his  countenance  suddenly  irhjing^d  ii^u>  darkness, 
and  his  voice  almost  failed  him,  when  witl%  averted  looks  and 
hand  he  pointed  at  tl)e  portrait  of  the  man  who  nkurdered  his 
own  mother. 

In  going  out  to  Cambridge  to  lecture,  he  occasionally  foi^oC 
what  he  owed  to  himself  in  the  care  of  his  health  ;  but  he  never 
forgot  the  hoi*se  that  carried  him  out  there ;  his  first  eare  wis 
to  see  it  warm  and  safe  under  shelter.  He  expressed  both  pity 
and  indignation  when  he  saw  horses  forced  to  draw  a  load  that 
was  beyond  their  strength. 

If  he  Saw  a  child  whose  head  or  conversation  iodipated  extra- 
ordinary power  of  intellect,  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had 
found  the  parents  and  warned  them  against  the  danger  of  ex»> 
citing  the  mental  faculties,  and  urged  upontliem  the  importaoce 
of  attending  chiefly  to  the  physical  and  moral  education  of  tbetr 
child. 

In  his  visits  to  our  schools  he  always  dealt  with  great  satis* 
faction  on  the  method  of  those  instructors  who  made  love  the 
guiding  principle  of  education  ;  and  he  strongly  disapproved  of 
authority  and  ambition  being  made  to  take  the  place  of  a  sense 
of  duty  and  enlightened  benevolence* 

He  was  always  anxious,  perhaps  over  anxious,  not  to  give 
trouble  to  any  one.  His  considerate  and  tender  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  made  him  peculiarly  alive  not  to  only  the  pre* 
sent,  out  even  the  future  sufferings  to  which  their  indiviaual 
character  and  sensibility  might  expose  them.  To  a  young 
friend,  whom  Dr  Spurzheim  found  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education,  he  said,  ^'  My  friend,  let  roe  give  you  an 
advice.  You  are  full  of  enthusiasm.  I  too,  when  I  was  yqung, 
was  a  great  enthusiast ;  so  that . I  could  not  comprehend  how 
any  person  could  question  or  treat  with  indifference  what  I  be- 
lieved important  and  true.  Learn  from  my  experience  how  to 
preserve  your  enthusiasm.  Do  not  let  it  go  abroad,  otherwise 
you  will  diminish  the  influence  of  what  you  hold  sacred  and 
dear,  because  people  will  set  you  down  as  an  enthusiast.  So 
when  you  go  to  lectm*e,  or  in  society,  be  a  calm  and  reasoning 
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maa*;  bur  wiNm^  y^a  teiiim  hdtne  to  ydtii*  skudy,  thei^  set  your 
enthusiasm  free,  and  let  it  be  to  you  a  mighty  impulse  to  strong 
Bfld  h^fa  •xfVtidn.'^ 

«>  To  tfaei«nd:of  bis  Kfe  heshowed  himself  gtateful  for  every 
;  kind  service;  und  tns  own  sufii^rings  seemed  to  remind  him  more 
*  .stffODghr  *f  those  of  others.  **  Poor  human  nature,"  he  exclaimed, 
a  ii»w  oaya  belore  his  death,  *'  how  I  pity  them.*^  His  sympathy 
iraift.  equaliy  bearty,  whether  if  was  called  forth  by  the  sorrows 
tm  the  joys  ofottiers.  Still  his  interest  iti  the  sufferings  seemed 
-jnbre  keen^  afid  lively  than  his  feeling  for  the  joys  of  others ;  and 
«omebines  when*  surrounded  by  domestic  happiness,  a  shade  of 
sadness  wduM  pass  over  his  delighted  countenance,  as  if  the  sight 
«f rha]ip(Aete  reu^ded  'hiYn  of  what  he  had  lost. 
.  .  The  benevolence  of  Dr  Spurzheim  was  not  a  matter  of  favour 
that  covets  favour  in  return,  but  an  enlarged  sense  of  justice,  a 
heartfelt  recognition  of  what  was  due  to  every  being,  every  crea- 
ture of  God.  This  sense  of  justice  is  remarkably  displayed  in 
Jiis  work  on  education.  It  is  jiot  confined  merely  to  an  impartial 
treatment  of  children ;  but  he  aimed  at  doing  justice  to  the  in- 
dividual talents  and  character  of  each  child.  He  wished  that 
all  should  be  equally  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learning; 
but  that  each  individual  should  be  educated  with  especial  care 
ftr  that  profession  or  occupation  for  which  nature  herself  liad 
endowed  him.  He  urged  the  importance  of  doing  justice  to 
the  animal  nature  •of  the  child  by  a  judicious  physical  educ^ 
tioa ;  and  above  all,  to  cultivate  the  moral  nature,  as  being  of 
far  greater  importance  than  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  ani* 
Bial  ptviperties.  He  found  fault  with  many  of  our  establish«> 
ments  of  instruction,  partly  on  account  of  the  want  of  a  sound 
physical  education,  and  exclusive  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  iniellect,  and  partly  because  the  general  standing  and  cha- 
racter of  a  scholar  was  judged  of  by  a  partial  standard,  be  it 
his  memory  of  words  and  places,  or  his  attainments  in  mathema« 
tics  or  foreign  languages.  This  enlarged  and  enlightened  sense 
of  justice  was  manifest,  not  only  in  laying  down  general  prin- 
ciples, but  in  his  every-day  conduct  and  manners.  He  knew 
that  men  are  much  more  inclined  to  be  kind  than  just ;  and  he 
always  chose  for  himself,  in  preference,  the  performance  of  that 
doty  whicii  required  the  greater  effort  and  self-denial.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  going  too  far  if  we  say  that  his  anxious  desire  to  fulfil  • 
his  engagements  in  Boston- and  in  Cambridge,  was  the  chief 
cause  of- his  death.  Though  oppressed  by  indisposition,  and 
contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his  medical  friends,  he  continued 
to  lecture ;  and  once  in  his  last  sickness,  he  started  up  with  the 
intention  to  dress  himself  to  go  to  Cambridge. 

All  who  have  attended  his  course  remember  the  unwearied 
kiodoeBs  with  which  he  was  wont  to  hear  aitd  answer  any  ques- 
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lion  fehat  w«8  put  to  him  at  the  close  of  hU  leoture  by  anyone 
of  his  hearers,  even  when  he  was  quite  exhausted.  It  fiometimes 
happened  that  while  he  was  attending  to  the  inquiries  of  some 
person  unknown  to  himself,  and  not  distinguished  in  society^  be 
was  addressed  by  another,  a  great  and  distinguished  oiaM«  But 
he  never  attended  to  the  second  inquirer  until  he  had  satisfied* 
the  first,  as  though  he  were  the  great  and  distinguished  man. 

He  never  would  allow  any  one  who  was  truly  desirous  of 
studying  his  system,  to  be  excluded  from  his  lectures  by  j»- 
verty  ;  and  was  always  glad  in  such  a  case  to  give  tickets.  He 
intrusted  several  of  his  friends  wiih  a  number  of  tickets  foe 
such  persons  as  they  knew  to  be  desirous  of  studying  Phre* 
nology,  and  too  poor  to  attend  his  lectures ;  and  he  added  the 
special  request  that  their  names  might  not  be  mentioned  to  bim^ 
lest  their  feelings  should  be  hurt  by  the  favour  he  had  b^ 
stowed.  At  one  time,  just  before  he  began  his  course  in  Bos- 
ton,  he  presented  a  ticket  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  would  not 
accept  it,  because  he  thought  Dr  Spurzheim  should  have  the 
full  benefit  of  his  lectures ;  but  he  advised  Dr  Spurzheim  to 
give  a  ticket  for  the  first  lecture  to  a  gentleman  then  in  Boston, 
who  belono;ed  to  another  town,  which  Dr  Spurzheim  proposed 
to  visit.  Dr  Spurzheim  objected  that  this  gift  might  seem  to 
be  a  means  of  anticipating  a  favourable  reception  for  himself  ia 
that  place. 

Another  distinguishing  trait  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  mind  and 
character  was  his  sole  regard  for  truth,  from  whatever  sources 
it  might  be  derived,  and  to  whatever  results  it  might  lead.  Ift 
one  of  his  works  he  proposes  the  question,  **  What  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  description  of  study  P"^  He  answers,  ^*  The 
establishment  of  truth  and  the  attainment  of  perfecti<m ;  ^  and 
he  quotes  the  saying  of  Confucius,  ^^  Truth  is  the  law  of  hea- 
ven, and  peifection  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things.* 
Some  of  us  may  remember  tlie  words  with  which  he  began  one 
of  his  lectures :  *^  I  do  not  want  you  to  believe  what  I  pro- 
pose to  you  ;  I  only  want  you  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say ;  and 
then  go  into  the  world  and  see  and  judge  for  yourselves  whe» 
ther  it  be  true.  If  you  do  not  find  it  true  to  nature,  have  done 
with  Phrenology ;  but  if  it  be  true,  you  cannot  learn  it  one  mi- 
nute too  soon."^  At  another  time  he  said,  **  Error  may  be  use- 
ful to  a  few,  but  truth  is  beneficial  to  all ;  and  I  piefer  the 
good  of  the  many  to  the  advantage  of  the  few.*" 

As  his  own  views,  whetho'  true  or  erroneous,  wero  the  ra- 
sults  of  a  long  and  faithful  study  of  nature,  he  also  desired  his 
hearers  to  adopt  them  on  the  authority  of  no  other  teacher. 
He  heartily  disliked  what  he  called  *^  sheep-converts.**  He 
wished  that  bis  science  should  be  studied  as  a  part  of  physio- 
logy; and  anxiously,  endeavoured  to  prevent  its  beooming  sq 
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instrument  of  quackery  and  soothsaying  in  the  hands  of  the  ig- 
norant and  presumptuous.  He  therefore  constantly  refused  the 
requests  of  tho^  who  wished  him  to  point  out  their  own  charac- 
ters, or  those  of  others ;  and  earnestly  advised  his  too  ardent 
disciples  to  learn  and  reflect,  before  they  set  out  to  teach  and 
practise. 

All  the  writings  and  the  lectures  of  Dr  Spurzheim  were 
marked  by  the  decidedly  religious  tendency  of  his  mind.  One 
chief  distinction  between  his  and  Gairs  doctrine,  upon  which  he 
laid  great  stress,  was  this,  that  Gall  admitted  an  organ  and  in* 
nate  propensity  for  theft,  and  one  for  mqrder,  whilst  Spurzheim 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  good  Creator  could  not  have 
given  an  organ  for  evil ;  that  all  powers  were  intended  for 
good,  though  by  abuse  they  might  become  instruments  of  mi»- 
chief.  Whatever  particular  form  of  faith  he  may  have  pre- 
ferred, he  firmly  l^lieved  in  the  essential  truths  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  He  adopted  Christianity  as  a  divine  sys- 
tem, chiefly  on  the  groimd  of  its  great  internal  evidence,  its 
perfect  adaptation  to  human  nature,  and  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
divine  philanthropy  which  give^  life  to  all  its  precepts.  All  mo- 
rality, he  thought,  was  contained  in  these  two  precepts,  Thou 
shah  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  All 
prayers,  he  thought,  were  comprised  in  this  one— '^  Father,  thy 
will  be  done." 

The  great  aim  of  all  his  inquiries  into  human  nature  was, 
to  search  out  the  will  of  God  in  the  creation  of  man.  Obe- 
dience to  his  laws  he  considered  as  the  highest  wisdom  and 
most  expansive  freedom.  In  speaking  of  theories  of  men^s  in- 
vention, he  remarked,  *'  We  say  a  great  deal,  and  we  think  we 
do  a  great  deal ;  we  would  be  wise  above  what  is  given,  and 
work  upon  the  works  of  God ;  but  it  is  all  nothing. — Thy  will 
be  done ! — The  Father  is  always  overlooked.  We  look  to 
him  perhaps  amid  great  trials  and  on  great  occasions ;  but  not 
in  smaller  things.  We  say,  ^  they  are  too  little.**  It  is  this 
in  which  we  err.  Can  anything  that  concerns  his  children  be 
too  little  for  a  Father  f^ 

Keligion,  he  thought,  must  be  the  result  of  the  freest  and 
most  exalted  use  of  our  reason.  To  those  who  would  exclude 
reason  from  the  dominion  of  religion,  he  said,  ^'  Reason  is  the 
noble  gift  by  which  the  Creator  has  distinguished  man  from 
all  other  animated  things.  Grod,  who  is  all  wisdom  and  all 
reason,  could  never  create  man  in  his  own  likeness,  as  it  is 
said  he  did,  and  then  forbid  the  employment  of  the  very  fa- 
culties which  must  form  a  principal  feature  in  the  resem- 
blance." 

I  cannot  refrain  here  from  quoting  a  passage  from  a  mann- 
script  to  which,  on  any  other  occasion  than  this,  I  should  not 
feel  authorised  to  recur.     It  is  a  letter  from  an  aged  lady,  now 
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residiiig itv  Pam,  an  old  and  Aithfalfvhnd of  i^. ^uittfaaiDi^ 
which  be  neeiMved  a  few  dd^ys  befoft  hb  -death.  What  rii& 
writer  m  confidence  id 'her  abaeDt-ftiend^-will  1)e8t  sho#  the 
opinion  of  those  who  6tood  neantst  te  hifutj  concerniag  hs  t». 
Ugiodft  character. 

Speaking  of  the  poor  emigraiM  trho  eanie  over  in  the  tmsie 
vesse),  fihe  says,  *^  That  you,  my  dear  fnead^  have  tending 
yourself  on  board  the  vessel  «> ueefal  by  your  talent asa  pby-« 
sician,  ought  to  reconcile  you  to  the-  medical'  science.  Many 
of  these  poor  men  would'  perhaper  have  perished  without  your 
aid  \  and  tlie  feet  that  all  were  sated,  is  "for  you  no  smiA 
bleisitig."* <  She  then  'goes  onexpresstng'hdr  compassion < ftnc 
the  situation  of  the  poor  emigrants,  and  only 'wishes  that  their 
souls  might  have  been  ministerad  to  by  pious  and  enlightened 
preachers  of  the  Qospel,  as  their  bodies  wene  by  his  watchfni 
care.  "*'  You,  my  friend,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  Holv 
Writ,  must  confess,  that  by  not  reoeiving  the  Divine  Word, 
many  men  have  been  made  wretched.^ 

While  Dr  Spurzheim  resided  in  Boston,  he  spent  his'  time 
chiefly  in  preparing  and  delivering  his  lectures,  and  in  visiting 
our  public  institutioos,  our  hospitals,  prisons,  house  of  in<fcis« 
try,  churches  and  schools.  He  was  also  present  at  the  publld 
exhibitions  of  our  university,  and  showed  a  hearty  interest  in 
every  effort  at  improvement,  in  individuals  and  in  the  comnm- 
nity.  V  His  heart  was  with  us  in  every  attempt  at  improving  our 
laws,  at  keeping  up  the  purity  of  morals  in  the  community^  re^ 
forminj^^  the  vicious,  raising  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  patu 
ticularly  in  the  education  of  the  young,  in  which  he  was  desir- 
ous of  aiding  us  by  the  results  of  his  own  observation  and  re- 
flection. His  modesty  and  his  habits  of  patient  investigation 
prevented  bira  from  judging  hastily  of  what  he  noticed  in  this 
country ;  he  preferred  waiving  his  decision  until  farther  ob- 
servation and  experience  should  enable  him  to  form  more  correct 
notions.  Still  he  was  always  willing  frankly  to  express  his  own 
opinion  of  what  he  had  observed,  whenever  he  thought  that  the 
light  in  which  he  viewed  it  mights  be  of  some  use  to  others. 
Whenever  he  exfU*essed  an  opinion  on  the  characters  of  men, 
he  always  showed  an  uncommon  |K)wer  of  discerning  not  only 
the  striking  points,  but  even  the  nicer  combinations  of  differ- 
ent moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 

He  was  pleased  to  find  that  our  wealthy  men  generally  had 
made  their  fortunes  by  their  own  industry,  and  that  the  laws 
of  the  land  prevented  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  same 
femilies.  The  free  institutions  of  our  country  gave  him  great 
satisfaction,  and  he  frequently  spoke  of  the  advantages  (^  a  re- 
sidence in  the  United  States  fcH^  bringing  up  children,  presenting 
as  it  did  the  encouraging  prof^pect  of  repose  and  freedom  irom 
political. tumult,  at  feast  during  the  present  generation^    But 
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be  «ttd^   uokeB  fielfreatoeiti  and  tW  bve  .erf  .distJpgtioa- were 
^AfyckeifJ  and  unlcfsa  in.the  pliiee^of  ambitiop^ocmswntioiiBness 
and  £Belbg»  of  nespeel  and  veneration .  wece  called  .ionih  aod " 
ciritWatcdiaJtbe  young,  we  riiould  endjin  S^htktgm  >    ,  > 

The  great  exertions  which  Dr  Spurzheim  Diode  daring  hia 
retidenoe  in  Boston,  proved  ol  last  too  powerful  <eveo  for  his 
alrofi^aiid^vi^roiiisoonstttution,  which  seemed  more  energetic 
ii>  ffrcf)ortion  to  his  labours,*  while  it  was  aotuaily  sinking  under 
tlieut*  Bender  bis  course  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  wbiob 
he  delcvened  at  the  Medical  Schud,  he  lectured  every  day,  aU 
Qffcnately,  at  the  Boston  Athensuim,  and  at  Cambridge,  Tbe 
greats pbyaittaLand'  mental  effort  (during  the  delivery  of  his  ieo< 
tures,  rwas  obvious  from  the  large  drops  that  rolled  down  his 
faee,  forming  a  strikiag-  contrast  with  the  easy,  calm,  systema* 
tic,  persuasite  atid  sportive  character  of  his  delivery  But  these 
efforts  brought  on  an  exhaustion  of  his  system,  which  was  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  his  frequent  rides  at  night,  when  returning 
home  from  his  lectures.  At  one  of  his  last  lectures  in  Bostc»  . 
(tbe  beautiful  lecture  on  charity  and  mutual  forbearance),  while 
he  was  diffusing  light  and  warmth  among  his  bearers,  ho. was 
seen  suddenly  shivering.  From  that  time  his  illness  increased ; 
be  grew  mote  feverish  ;  but  he  continued  to  lecture,  contrary  to 
die  entreaties  of  his  friends,  saying  that  he  would  not  disappoint 
faoS'  hearers,  and  that  the  exertion  would  help  him  to  throw  off 
bis  indisposition.  Erom  the  beginning  of  his  course  the  number 
of  his  hearers  had  been  continually  increasing  with  every  lec- 
ture ;  at  last  he  exchanged  his  lecture-room  at  the  Athenaeuoi 
for  the  large  hail  in  the  Temple.  He  had  finished  his  course 
of  lectures  in  this  city  with  the  exception  of  one;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  any  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  place  where  he 
was  to  give  his  concluding  lecture,  and  desirous  of  consulting- 
the  wishes  of  his  hearers,  before  he  left  the  hall,  he  inquired  of 
them,  ^^  In  what  place  shall  we  meet  next  time  ?^— -He  knew 
not  that  there  was  no  human  voice  that  could  rightly  answer 
this  question. 

He  returned  from  this  lecture  to  his  lodgings,  not  to  leave 
them  again.  All  that  medical  aid  and  the  devoted  services  of 
friendship  could  do  for  him,  was  faithfully  performed.  He 
was  constantly  attended  by  a  number  of  our  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians, and  by  friends  from  Boston  and  Cambridge,  who  took 
care  of  him  day  and  night.  His  faith  in  the  medical  aid  of 
nature  was  stronger  than  in  that  of  men,  and  he  refused  re- 
peatedly to  use  the  remedies  proposed.  He  manifested  at  times 
great  impatience  at  little  disappointments,  which  he  had  not 
evinced  in  health;  and  this  state  .of  mind  passed  almost  insen- 
sibly into  delirium,  particularly  in  the  night.  But  as  long  as 
he  was  master  of  his  faculti^  he  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
kind  assiduity  of  his  friends,  and  though  he  occasionally  sliowed 
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irritability  when  tiis  -wishes  were  not  fltrictTj  eomfdved'with^  be 
never  murmured  at  his  sickness,  but  awaited  its  issue  with  en* 
tire  submission. 

Wh^^n  his  sickness  began  to  grow  more  dangerous;  he  said  to 
one  of  his  best.friends,  "  I  must  die.*^  The  other  sard,  •*  I  hope 
not  ;^  and  he  replied,  ^  Oh  yes,  I  must  die ;  I  wish  to  liv«  as 
long  as  I  can  for  the  good  of  the  science ;  but  I  am  not  afraid 
of  death.*"  Two  letters  which  he  received  a  short  lime  before 
his  deaih,  from  some  of  his  intimate  friends  in  Paris,  so  entirely 
overcame  his  feelings,  that  he  could  read  only  a  part,  and  then 
laid  them  down,  weeping. 

The  delirium  which  had  been  continually  incfreasing  during 
the  first  part  of  his  illness,  gradually  gave  way  to  a  stupor  set^ 
tling  upon  him  towards  the  close,  from  which  he  however  occa* 
sionally  revived ;  particularly  once,  a  short  time  before  death, 
when  a  friend  of  his  addressed  him  in  his  mother  tongtie. 

On  his  deathbed,  the  same  day  on  which  he  died,  I  saw  him 
with  his  hands  folded  upon  his  breast,  while  deep  tranquillity 
was  resting  upon  his  uplifted  countenance,  as  if  saying  within 
himself,  ^^  Father,  thy  will  be  done.*"  He  died  without  a  groan 
or  a  misgiving. 

Such  was  the  life,  death,  and  character  of  Gaspar  Spurzheim. 
He  died  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  lift,  on  tne  lOth  of  this 
month,  at  eleven  oVIock  in  the  evening.  He  died,  as  his  pious 
friend  has  said,  supported  by  the  tenderest  care  of  earthly 
friends,  in  the  arms  of  his  heavenly  Father.  He  died  far  from 
his  native  land,  in  the  midst  of  strangers— sti^angers  who  are 
now  weeping  over  him  as  a  brother  that  has  left  them,  and 
whose  face  they  shall  see  no  more,  until  they  join  him  in  tfieir 
Father''8  house. 

Among  the  friends  who,  on  the  morning  after  Dr  Spurz^ 
heim^s  death,  met  at  his  lodgings,  there  were  some  artists  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  copying  the  outlines  of  his  face.  If  ihey 
were  anxious  to  rescue  from  the  hand  of  death  and  to  save 
from  oblivion  at  least  some  traces  of  that  noble  and  benign 
countenance,  should  we  not  cherish  the  living  image,  the  im- 
press of  himself,  which  he  has  left  in  our  own  grateful  recollec- 
tion P  It  is  the  recollection  of  a  man  without  rank,  or  wealth, 
or  power ;  not  a  native  of  this  country,  in  whose  merits  patriotic 
pride  could  find  a  cause  of  self-admiration ;  but  a  foreigner,  who 
came  to  this  country  not  in  order  to  fight  its  battles  or  to  open 
some  new  source  of  wealth,  but  solely  to  aid  us  in  achieving  our 
intellectual  and  moral  independence*  Whatever  be  the  merit  of 
the  system  he  taught,  though  it  were  nothing  more  than  a  warn- 
ing against  seeking  truth  in  the  same  path  wnich  he  struck  out 
and  pursued,  yet  he  has  done  all  that  can  make  a  man  a  helper 
and  an  example  to  his  fellow-man  ;  he  has  descended  deep,  and 
worked  bard  and  long  in  the  mines  where  he  hoped  to  find  the 
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bk](]en  treasure,  and  where  we  saw  his  light,  and  followed  after 
it  until  it  vanislied. 

His  death,  then,  is  a  source  of  deep  sorrow  to  all;  while  thos^ 
who  were  intimate  with  him  have  each  a  special  share  in , the 
coramon  sorrow.  There  are  not  a  few  who,  on  looking  back 
upon  the  slu>rt  time  that  this  man  walked  amongst  us,  and  upon 
the  power  of  thought  and  affection  which  he  called  forth,  will 
view  his  labours  amongst  us  as  a  series  of  moral  miracles,  the 
•ge  of  which,  God  be  thanked,  has  not  yet  passed.  Then  let  us 
olieriah  the  remembrance  of  the  lively  and  intense  interest  with 
which  we  once  thronged  around  the  living,  and  the  just  and 
siHired.  serrow  wi,)ich  now  unices  us  around  the  dead.  X^et  us 
prov«  ourselves  the  true  followers  of  him  whose  life  wa.s  a  pilr 
gnmage  after  truth,  and  who  died  in  its  service.  Let  us  be  his 
followers  indeed ;  not  blindly  adopting  his  doctrines,  on  his 
authority — for  he  himself  would  disown  such  disciples.  Let  us 
»ot  resemble  the  crusaders  of  old,  fighting  for  the  sepulchre, 
•instead  of  striving  after  the  spirit  of  Him  who  was  risen ;  but  let 
us  take  up  the  fallen  standard  from  the  hands  of  the  dead,  and 
ii^low  the*  leader  in  our  own  breast.  So  let  us  work  together, 
and  worship,  though  it  he  with  a  veil  upon  our  minds,  until  He 
who  kiu>wstl^end  from  the  bi'ginuing,  shall  say,  ^'  It  is  finished,^ 
and  the  veil  of  the  inner  temple  be  rent  in  twain  ;  and  He  him* 
self  shall  show  us  when  and  where  we  shall  meet  again. 

• 
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BroAiroKBi  thora  to  bending  o'er  thee 

Many  an  eye  with  lorTOw  wet ; 
All  our  stricken  henna  deplore  thee : 

Who,  that  knew  thee,  can  forget? 
Who  forget  what  thou  hast  spoken  ? 

Who,  thine  eye— ihy  notle  fnme  ? 
But,  that  golden  bowl  Is  broken, 

in  the  greatness  of  thy  fame. 

Autumn's  leaves  shall  fall  and  wither 
On  the  spot  where  thou  shalt  rcstt 

*Tt«  in  love  we  be^r  thee  thither,. 
To  thy  nioumlnff  Mother's  brnist 

For  the  stores  of  srieoce  brought  us. 
For  the  charm  thy  goodness  gave 

To  the  lessons  thou  hast  uughc  us* 
Can  we  give  thee  but  a  grave? 


Nature's  priest,  how  pure  and  f^rvaDt 

Wits  thy  wonAilp  at  her  shrine ! 
Friend  of^man.— of  Goo  the  servant. 

Advocate  of  truths  divine, — 
Taught  and  charmed  as  by  no  other. 

We  have  been,  and  hcpt-d  to  be ; 
But  while  writing  round  thee.  Brother, 

^  or  thy  light— 'tis  dark- with  thee  I— 

Dark  with  thee ! no ;  thy  Creator, 

All  whose  matures  and  whose  laws 
Thnu  didst  love,— f.hall  give  thee  greater 

Light  than  earth's,  as  earth  witbdiawa. 
To  thy  God  thy  godlike  spirit 

Back  we  give,  in  flllal  trust : 
Thy  oold  cfay— we  grieve  to  bear  it 

'To  its  chamber— but  we  must 
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TBOtT  didst  onme  a  stimnger  here. 
O'er  th«  tf«alng  ocean's  foam  i 

Now  we  tfwd  the  heart-felt  tear. 
For  tbe  fkiend  that  has  gone  home. 

What  thoa  kaewot  of  the  mind 
Thou  to  teach  us  here  didst  come ; 

What  It  la  thy  soul  shall  find. 
In  its  Uened  native  homeb 


All  thy  manhood,  all  thy  youth. 
Lonely  pilgrim,  tluiu  dhtst  roam 

Seeking  tor  immortal  truth  t 
Thou  haat  found  her  now,  at  hone. 

We  are  still,  where  thou  hast  been. 
Far  from  chat  celestial  dome} 

We  who  took  the  stranger  in. 
We  are  strangers   thou,  at  home; 
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«  I 

<iN  THE  NATUBAI-  PBOVISION   FOR  TBK  SECimiTT  OF 
THE  l^RAIN ;  WITH  AN  ANSWEl^TO  BI&CHAmiSfrBELtA 
^      OBJECTIONS  TO  PHRENOLOGY-  '  s    «> 

The  Creator  has  displayed  admirable  dgUl  inprpt^Ptingfthe 
vital  organs  of  the  human  body  against  injury  fram  ^xt«c6al 
violence ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  part-,  iatfals 
rare  bestowed  upon  its  defence.  The  bloodvessels,  for  instatkcei, 
which  are  among  the  most  es^ntial  pavts^  of  (the  mioial  frtomfe, 
cannot  be  injured  without  serious  mischicfi  and  any  ^ctusidej^niile 
violence  applied  to  them  is  attended  Yiith  a  fatal  ref^utt.^.  M  On 
this  account,  the  greatest  possible  care  hasb^a  tiskw  to  pntteot 
them,  by  placing  them  in  situations  in  which  external  foroe'coft 
scarcely  reach  them.  Their  great  trunks^ are  uniforaily  aiiualedl 
in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  or  are  imbedded  deep  jn  the. svlk 
stance  of  the  limbs:  they  pursue  their  course  in  the  neig^bbouiv 
hood  of  the  bones,  and  under  their  shelter;  often  in  grvx^vM 
excavated  in  the  bones  on  purpose  tQ  receive  and.  secure  tbeml 
Whenever  they  approach  the  surface,  they  dintde  inix>  smaB 
branches,  and  this  division  goes  on  diminishing  nhe  calibre  wof 
the  vessels,  until,  wben  actually  at  the  surface,  they  areexoeed^ 
iogly  minute.  A  wound  in  an  artery  being  much  leore  datigefl^ 
ous  than  a  wound  in  a  vein.,  on  acoquxit  of  the  greater  ini^ 
petus  with  which  the,b,lood  is  prapfUed  through  theformeir,  thb 
artery  always  lies  deeper  than  the  yein^  and  ia  more  imbedded 
in.  soft  and  .elastic  substances,  and  more  concealed  in.  channels 
formed  in  the  bones,  or  protected  by  stout  parapets  thrown  iup 
on  each  side  of  it/^*  Ample  provision  has,  in  like  ulamer, 
bceii  made  for  the  security  of  so  priiicipal  an  organ*  >as  ihat 
on  which  depends  the  manifestation  of  the  mind.  *^  The 
brain,*^  says  Rae,  in  his  quaint  but  instructive  work,  on  natuni 
theology ^f  ^*  is  the  principle  of  all  sense  and  motion,  the  foum- 
dation  of  the  animal  spirits,  the  chief  seat  and  palace^royar*  of 
the  soul ;  upon  whose  security  depends  whatever  privilege  be^' 
longs  to  us  as  sensitive  or  rational  creatures.  This,  I  say,  being* 
the  prime  and  immediate  organ  of  the  soul,  from  the  right  odiI<s 
stitution  whereof  proceeds  the  quickness  of  apprehension,  acike- 
ness  of  wit,  solidity  of  judgment,  method  a^  order  of  inv^eniioiB/ 
strength  and  power  of  memory ,r-*which  if  once  wakened  aoA 
disordered,  there  follows  nothing  but  confusioa  anddiaturbatice^ 
in  our  apprehensions,  thought^  and  judgiiientai«rria<<enviffoiied> 

<^  Animal  nifriohg^  In  Library  of  TTsdful  Knowledge,  p.  72.^ 

f  The  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation.  Bv  John 
Rae.    London,  1697. 
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about  with  such  a  potent  defence,  that  it  must  be  a  mighty  force 
indeed  that  is  able  to  injdire<ii^--Lll.'A'*skull  so  hard,  thick,  and 
tough,  that  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  split  a  helmet  of  irQ|:Upas^to 
loakeidifuafctttre-lh' it/     2.  I'hi*?  covered >vith' sicin  ^njd.Vair, 
-irfiidiiservfe  tb'kee^E^'it^wanti,  berhg  naturklly  a  vtrjr  cofd  part, 
and  also  to  quench  and  disi^ipat^  the  force  bf  any  stroke  that 
shall  be  dealt  it,  and  rotund  the  edge  of  any  weapon,    i^nd  ytt 
iribi*e'thai»  ail  this,  tfhere  is  still  a  thick  and  tough  membrape» 
«4iteb  hangs  lod^t  about  it,  aiid  doth  not  so  closely  embrace  it 
(that  they  call  th^  dura  mater),  dnd  in  case  the  skull  happens 
to  be  iuioke^)  ddth  bftien  preserve  it  from  injury  and  diminution: 
And^tlac^ly^^a  thih  l^ndfine  membrane,  strait  and  closejy  adhe< 
iriilgv  t<>^'k«ep  It  fi*6m  quashing  and  shaking.^^     In  addition  to 
fthat  is  here  mentioniHi  by  Rae,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Rfobed  form  of  the  skull  imparts  to  it  great  strength  ;  and  that 
Its  two  tables,  connected  by  the  soft  and  spongy  Splu€\  are,  by 
a  well-known  law  in  ni^hanics,  more  capable  of  resisting  pre&* 
8or«,  than  if  the  same  quantity  of  matter  had  composed  one 
dens^  and  solid  plate.     The  outer  table,  moreover,  is  exceed«* 
tngly  toughf  so  that  the  injurious  effects  which  would  otherwise 
have  ensued  from  vibration  are  avoided.     Its  parts  are  firmly 
dovetailed  into  each  other.    The  inner  table  is  hard  and  brittlei 
and  w«ll  fitted  to  resist  the  entrance  of  a  pointed  instrument, 
Tfae^dges  of  its  parts  merely  lie  in  contact ;  as,  from  its  hard- 
ness and  brittleness,  dovetailing  would  here  be  useless.     Final- 
ly, the  brain,  like  most  of  the  other  organs,  is  double,  so  that 
Its  functions  can  to  some  extent  be  performed  notwithstanding 
isijury  sustained  by  one  of  the  hemispheres. 

The  utility  of  these  precautions  is  obvious.  To  use  the 
words  of  Sir  Everard  Home  *,  "  sudden  pressure  of  any  kind 
upon  the  cerebrum  takes  away  all  sensibility.  After  the  ope- 
ration ibr  the  trepan,  before  the  skull  in  that  part  is  ossified, 
pressure  upon  the  brain  with  the  finger  produces  insensibility.^ 
So  necessary  is  a  hard  unyielding  covering  to  this  most  import- 
ant  organ  I 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  may  be*  proper  to  advert 
briefly  to  some  remarks  directed  against  Phrenology  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  the  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Human  Body. 

After  admitting  that  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  *'  necessarily 
adapted  to  the  form  of  the  brain  previously  existing,^  he  asks. 
But  '*  has  not  the  skull  those  forms  which  best  resist  violence 
from  without  ?  ^  *'  Is  the  brain,  while  it  is  yet  exposed,  and  has 
no  bony  covering,  formed  with  a  relation  to  the  case  which  is 
destined  to  cover  it,  or  not?    Look  to  the  whole  skeleton,  and 

•  PhiL  Tnuu.  1814,  put  L  p.  470. 
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we  shall  fitod  f  h^  answer :  obs^rYe  how  the  bones  are  formed  in 
their  just  proportions  to  bear  the  weight,  and  to  mo%'e  in  certain 
directions,  long  before  they  can  be  exposed  to  pressure  or  put 
to  use ;  how  they  are  strengthened  with  spines  wherever  the 
force  is  destined  to  be  applied  ;  how  cnrionsly  fashioned  at  their 
eactremiiies,  to  permit  motion  in  the  dircciion  proper  to  the 
joint,  and  consistent  with  the  tnoTcment  of  the  whole  limb. 
These  provisions  are  made  while  the  bones  of  the  extremities 
are  soft  and  transparent  cartilages,  and  have  not  yet  been  put 
to  their  proper  offices;  and  shall  the  skull,  which  is  intendfd  to 
protect  the  noblt^t  organ,  be  merely  an  accidental  cast  of  the 
brain  :  and  can  it  be  supposed  that  its  forms  bear  no  relation  to 
its  proper  office  ?  This  cannot  be  admitted  ; — ^it  niiist  be  grant- 
ed that  the  skull  bears  relation  to  external  circumstances  ;  and 
if  this  be  so,  must  not  the  brain  be  formed  with  relation  to  the 
skull,  and  to  such  forms  of  the  skull  as  are  capable  of  protecting 
it?  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  although  the  skull  be  in  close 
contact  with  the  brain,  and  formed  over  it,  ycc  if  the  external 
shape  be  obviously  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  resist  injury 
from  without,  we  must  conclude  that  the  brain  conforms  to  what 
is  necessary  in  the  shape  of  the  skull ;  and  although  first  formed, 
that  it  is  bound  up  in  that  manner  which  shall  best  secure  its 
protection  by  bone.^ — (Pp.  189,  190,  5th  edit.) 

Few,  we  believe,  will  call  in  qucNtion  the  soundness  of  Sir 
Charles  UelPs  opinion,  that  the  brain  originally  and  prospec- 
tively receives  a  form  more  or  less  apprt)aching  to  the  spherical, 
so  as  to  mould  the  skull  into  a  shape  well  adapted  for  security 
and  strength.  Phrenologists  have  never  pretended  that  there 
exist  heads  which  do  not  present  an  arched  appearance ;  nor  do 
ihey  deny  that  the  brain  has  that  general  configuration  before 
its  bony  case  is  developed.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  ^*  those 
forms  which  best  resist  violence  from  without**^  are  so  utterly  de- 
void of  uniformity,  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  find  two  skulls 
possessing  exactly  the  same  shape  and  aspect,  as  to  discover  two 
faces  Ix'tween  the  features  of  which  there  is  a  minute  and  per- 
fect resemblance.'*  Why  is  it,  for  example,  that  in  some  heads, 
such  as  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  distance  from  the  ear  to 
the  .summit  is  strikingly  great  in  proportion  to  the  other  dimen- 
sions, while  in  many  other  individuals  the  skull,  though  neither 
short  nor  narrow,  haruly  rises  above  the  level  of  the  eyes  ?  And 
why  is  the  lateral  measurement  of  some  heads  greater  than  the 
longitudinal,  while  in  others  the  length  is  twofold  greater  than 
the  breadth  ?  Finally,  Why  is  the  apparent  standard  of  the  per- 
fect shape  in  one  'ifferent  from  that  which  prevails  in 
another  ?  Till  ihall  be  able  to  prove  that  each  of 
tha  infinitely  di  1  forms  is  that  *^  which  best  resists 
ice  from  rgument  must  be  considered  as 
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equally  weak,  and  -UDpfailosoplHcaL    Even ia  foetal  braiDAdif- 
ference  of  shape  is  very  perceptible. 

If  any  farther  proof  be  necessary  to  shew  the  futility  of  this 
objection  to  Phrenology,— for  as  such  it  is  evidently  mearit,— 
it  is  to  be  found  in  those  cases  where  the  form  of  the  skull  lias 
visibly  altered  during  life,  accompanied   by  a  corresponding 
cli;inge  in  the  mental  manifestation.     Such  an  alteration  he* 
quently  takes  place  in  healthy  stibjects,  but  it  is  particularly 
obvious  in  cases  of  insanity.     A  gentleman  with  whom  we  were 
personally  acquainted,  and  whose  ca.se  is  detailed  in  tlie  4th 
volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  495,  fell,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  into  a  state  of  mental  derangement.     As  the  insanity 
increased,  the  size,  of  his  head  was  gradually  diminished^  and 
his  intellectual  faculties  became  obviously  more  and  ntore  feeble 
towards  the  end  of  his  life.     This  diminution  was  so  greats  that 
be  observed  the  circumstance  himself,  and  said  that  each  h^t 
which  he  purchased  required  to  be  smaller  than  its  predecessor. 
He  accounted  for  the  decrease  which  thus  became  necessary  in. 
the  size  of  his  hats,  by  ascribing  it  to  the  sublimation  of  his 
brain  ; — saying  that  he  was  becoming  purely  etherial,  and  that 
the  grosser  particles  of  his  head  were  evaporating  daily.     At  his 
death  the  small  size  of  the  forehead  was  remarkable,  and  the 
frontal  sinus,  which  was  found  to  extend  backwards  over  the 
orbitar  plate  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  was  very  large- 
and  deep« 

A  yet  more  striking  case  is  mentioned  by  Esquirol.  In  the 
course  of  his  lecture  on  7th  February  1819)  at  which  a  medicftl 
friend  was  present,  from  whose  notes,  taken,  on  the  spot,  wie 
have^  derived  our  information,  he  spoke  as  follows :-— *•  To- 
day  we  have  the  dissection  of  a  woman  who  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital  al)out  four  y^afs  ^g^v  f<)r  &  religious  melancholy. 
After  some  time  she  believed  herself  poasedte  de  Dleu  et  de 
Christy  and  became  very  gay.  She  then  believed  me  to  be 
God,  and  under  that  idea  did  whatever  I  ordered.  I  hoped  to 
cure  her  by  this  means,  but  was  mistaken.  She  relapsed  into 
melancholy,  and  at  last  obstinately  refused  any  nourishment, 
and  socm  fell  into  a  state  of  marasmus.  Symptoms  of  scurvy 
appeared ;  she  became  very  feeble,  and  at  last  l)ecame  torpid, 
and  died.  At  the  time  of  her  admission  she  had  a  large  Jhr€^ 
l^ad^  so  much  so  that  I  had  a  drawing  made  of  it  as  remarkable. 
iVbar,  ihejbrehead  is  small  and  narrow^ 

Facts  like  these  unanswerably  demonstrate,  that  whenever 
the  ibrm  of  the  brain  is  alterea,  and  by  whatever  cause,  the 

skull  implicitly  conforms  itself  to  the  change.  In  no  case, 
however,  does  the  brain  assume  any  other  thaa  a  convex  shape; 
and  the  skull,  in  consequence,  always  preserves  to  a  greater  or 

less  extent  its  arched  appearance.       The  xeasoning  of  Sir 

Charles  Bell,  therefore,  is  entirely  irrelevant  and  poinUess. 
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But  he  does  n6t  confine  his  argument  to  tkegeneinai  form  of 
the  skull :  *^  I  shall  prove  further,^  says  he,  *'  that  the  lesser 
prominences,  which  are  adding  strength  (o  it,  result  from  cir* 
cumstances  quite  independent  of  the  brain^  and  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  brouglit  forward  as  indications  of  propenskies  of 
the  mind.^  And  after  making  some  remarks  on  the  eminences 
of  the  frontal  bone,  he  proceeds :  ^*  Let  us  now  direct  our  at- 
tention to  the*  prominence  of  the  parietal  bone,**  (the  situation  rf 
the  organ  of  Cautiousness).  *^  If  the  man  were  to  fall  on  the 
side  of  the  head,  the  injury  would  be  inflicted  on  the  point  of 
the  utmost  convexity,  the  lateral  projection ;  and  bere^  whei^ 
the  bone  assumes  the  arched  form  of  strength,  we  find  that  it  is 
also  increased  in  thickness.  In  this  instance, ^as  in  the  forehead^ 
the  outward  convexity,  or  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the 
hbne  into  a  higher  arch,  bears  no  relation  to  the  surface  of  the 
brain  beneath.'"  (P.  191<>) — Now,  the  fact  is,  that  it  does  beara 
very  obviotis  '^  relation  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  beneath*^ 
The  general  statement,  indeed,  we  shall  not  at  present  dispute 
—-that  the  skull  is  thicker  (certainly  not  more  than  jflighify 
thicker)  at  the  centre  of  the  parietal  bones  than  in  roost  other 
regions.  This,  however,  though  it  be,  according  to  Sir  Charles, 
tlie  truths  is,  on  the  very  same  authority,  nqt  ike  whole  truth. 
He  assumes  that  the  parietal  bones  of  every  skull  indiscrinii* 
nately  are  ^^  increased  in  thickness;^  and  if  it  be  true,  *^  the- 
outward  convexity  bears  no  relation  to  the  surface  of  the  brain 

wr 

beneitth,  every  skull'  without  exception  ought  to  exhibit  **•  the 
llrteral  projection^  of  which  he  speaks.  But  the  ikct  is  very  onuch 
the  reverse  of  this;  some  heads  being  distinguished  by  exceedingly 
convex  and  elevated  parietal  protuberances,  and  others  by  per- 
fect flatness,  or  even  depression,  at  the  same  parts.  Let  the 
reader  contrast  the  two  skulls,  of  which  representations  are  given 
on  page  S91.  of  this  namber  of  our  Joiirnal,  and  he  will  per- 
ceive a  dissimilarity  of  fonn  and  proportion,  which  can  be  ac- 
ooi^nted  'for  only  by  great  diflerence  in  the  shape  of  the  briun, 
independently  altogetner  of  the  thickness  of  the  skull.  The 
length  of  one  of  them  is  7^  inches,  and  of  the  other  7^  ;  yet  the 
breadth  of  the  shorter  of  the  two  at  the  parietal  protuberances 
exceeds  that  of  the  longer  by  upwards  of  an  inch.  In  one^ 
moreover,  the  bone  assumes  mufm  more  of  *^  the  arched  form 
of  strength^  than  in  the  other ;  and  as  its  thickness  is  nearly 
the  same  in  both,  we  shall  find,  on  looking  into  the  interior  of 
any  two  such  skulls,  that  the  cavities  in  the  centre  of  the  pane* 
tal  bones  are  of  very  difierent  dimensions,  and  that  their  depth 
is  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  elevations  with« 
out,  'Many  skulls,  of  shapes  siill  more  widely  diflerent  than 
those  to  which  we  have  directed  attention,  might  be  pointed  out 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Fhrenolocical  Society,  or  in  any  assem- 
blage of  living  subjects.     It  would  be  ridiculous  to  affirm  that 


€ac&^tndividittl  skull  posaeMes  tb^at  oonfiguratioo  wbich  jb  fitted 
^^  begi  to  resist  violence  from  without/'  "^et  this  seeii^s  to  us 
to-  be  the  position  maintained  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Though 
fftuch  more  might  be>aaid  to  prove,  its  unsoundness,  we  think 
that  any  farther  obsarvaUons  on  the  subject  would  be  super- 
fluonsw 

Sir  Charles  proceeds  :  ^'  It  is  a  strange  delusion  that  wpvild 
lead  some  men  to  beUeve,  that  in  the  outward  configuration  of  the 
akully  by  which  I  mean  the  forms  which  have  relation  to  the 
organ:!  of  sighty  smell,  and  voice,  and  those  spines  and  proi;ai- 
nences  which  have  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  skull,  or  to  tb^ 
attachments  of  musdes^  they  see  the  indications  of  particular 
properties  of  the  mind,  -or  the  organs  of  certain  propen;»ities.'' 
(P.  192). 

This  vague  and  declamatory  charge,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible, 
admits  of  an  easy  answer.  If  by  ^'  the  forms  which  have  relation 
to  the  organs  of  sight,^  (we  are  not  aware  that  phrenologists  make 
observations  on  *^  the  forms  which  have  relation  to^'  those  of 
^  smell  and  voice^),  he  means  the. configuraiion— -that  is,  the  pro^ 
minence,  width,  and  general  appearance— *of  the  akuU,  above^ 
within,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  orbits, — ^we  would  remark,-  that 
the  forms  of  tbes^ parts,  in  differait  individuals,  are  exceed'mgly 
various,  and  so  must  ^*  hove  relation""  to  sometbiug  else  than  ^'  Uie 
oripns  of  sight ;"'  that  phrenologists  have  ascertained,  by  a  mosi 
extensive  series  of  obiervatiofiSj  that  certain  forms  of  this  regipa 
cff  tlie  head  are  uniformly  accompanied  by  particular  inteUectiud 
qualities ;  and  that  the  only  philosophical  mode  in  which  this. can 
be  shewn  to  be  ^<  a  strange  delusion,^  is  to  prove,  bj/  observation^ 
that  the  shape  of  the  parts  in  question  is  no  index  whatever  tji 
intellectual  qualities.  Nothing  could  be  more  disingenuous  and 
incorrect,  than  the  insiouation  that  '*  in  those  spines  and  pro- 
minences which  have  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  skull,  or  to 
the  attachments  of  muscles,"^  phrenol<^sts  believe  that  '^  they 
see  the  indications  of  particular  properties  of  the  mind,  or  tlie 
organs  of  certain  prapensities.""  We  defy  Sir  Charles  to  point 
out  a  syllable  in  the  writnigs  of  Gall,  Spuraheim,  or  Combe, 
that  gives  the  slightest  countenance  to  such  an  averment.  On 
the  contrary,  these  authors  are  careful  to  warn  their -readers 
against  the  identical  practice  he  ascribes  to  them.  It  is  preposteo^ 
rous  to  assert  that  phrenologists  believe  protulieranccs  of  lx>oe  to 
be  **  the  organs  of  certain  propensities.^  Sir  Charles  knows  well 
their  belitf  to  be,  that  in  the  brain  alone  those  organs  are  aU 
tuated.  Sincerely  as  we  respect  his  talents,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  thinking  that  he  has  allowed  prejudice  and  personal  con« 
Sfderatibns  to  obscure  equally  his  judgment  and  his  candour,  in 
commenting  on  what  he  styles  a  •'  pregnant  error,""  "  which, 

'    VQl.  vin.— -S'O.  XXXVH.  V 
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though  blown  out  to  the  extent  of  a  splendid  folio,  is  only  a 
more  monstrous  misconception.'" 

We  shall  conclude  these  cursory  remarks  by  ipaking  known 
to  our  readers  the  theory  of  a  learned  professor  of  anatomy  in 
Edinburgh,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  variety  which  exists  in  the 
form  of  the  heads  of  different  individuals.'    It  was  delivered  not 
long  ago  ex  cathedra^  and  has  been  in  substance  reported  to  us 
by  a  gentleman  who  heard  the  lecture,  and  on  whose  accuracy 
we  place  the  utmost  confidence.     ^^  As  the  brains  of  performers 
on  the  violin,''  said  the  professor,  **  are  more  fully  developed  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  habitual  in- 
clination of  the  head  inseparable  from  that  employment,  so  it  is 
probable  that  the  projection  of  forehead  which  we  find  in  stu- 
dious and  intellectual  men,  is  caused  by  bending  the  head  for- 
ward in  the  act  of  perusing  books.''     This  is  truly  a  glorious 
specimen  of  antiphrenological  wisdom  and  acumen ;  ana  makes 
plain  the  reason  why  every  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  watchmaker,—- 
every  breaker  of  stones  by  the  wayside, — and  every  confirmed 
reader  of  the  merest  trash, — presents  a  splendid  development  of 
the  intellectual  organs !     It  shews  also,  very  clearly,  that  men  of 
inquiring  minds  have  not,  by  nature,  prominent  foreheads ;  that 
fondness  for  reading  is  the  ca%ise^  not  the  effect^  of  aHarge  fron- 
tal lobe  of  the  brain  ;  and  that,  to  render  the  most  stupid  dunce 
a  man  of  profound  understanding,  we  have  only  to  make  him  con-> 
template  the  ground  at  his  feet  for  a  few  weeks,  or  to  force  him 
to  relinquish  the  erect  attitude  by  which  man  is  distinguished, 
and  walk  for  a  season  upon  all  fours  \     Dulness,  in  fine,  will  no 
longer  exist  upon  earth  :  it  must  speedily  disappear  before  this 
incomparable  method  of  improving  the  human  mind  ! 


ARTICLE  V. 

ON  THE  POWEB,  WISDOM,  AND  GOODNESS]  OF^  GOD,  AS 
MANIFESTED  IN  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  EXTERNAL  NA- 
TURE  TO  THE  MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  CONSTITU. 
TION-  OF  MAN.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.,  Pzofessor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinbui^^h.     2  Vols.    London,  1833. 

The  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater  died  in  February  18S9,  and 
left  the  sum  of  L.  8000,  which  by  his  will  he  directttd  the  Pre- 
sident  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  to  apply  in  paying  any 
person  or  persons  to  be  selected  by  him,  "  to  write,  print,  and 
publish  one  thousand  copies  of  a  work  ^  On  the  Power,  Wis- 
dom, and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  creation  f  illus- 
trating  such  work  by  all  reasonable  arguments,  as  for  instance, 
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the  Tariety  and  fwiiMitioD  of  6od^6  creatures  in  the  animal,  ve- 

fetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  the  eff^t  of  digestion,  and  there- 
y  of  cooTersion;  the  construction  of  the  band  of  man,  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  other  arguments ;  as  also  by  ducoveries,  tmcieni 
and  modern^  in  atiSy  sciences^  and  the  whole  extent  qfUtercdure^ 
The  President  of  the  Royai  Society  called  in  •  the  aid  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
with  their  advice  nominated  ei^t  gentlemen  to  write  eight 
treatises  on  different  branches  of  this  great  subject.  The  pre- 
sent work  is  one  of  the  treatises  produced  in  consequence  of  this 
appointment ;  and  the  author  receives  L.  1000  for  it,  and  the 
whole  pix>fits  from  the  sales. 

We  cannot  conceive  a  nobler  or  more  useful  object  than  that 
which  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  had  in  view  in  making  this  be^ 
quest.  The  happiness  and  dignity  of  human  life  depend  in  a 
very  great  d^ree  on  the  notions  which  we  entertain  of  our  own 
nature,  of  the  purpose  of  our  existence  on  earth,  and  of  the  re* 
latiooship  in  which  we  stand  to  other  created  objects  and  beings. 
We  request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract from  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater^s  will,  and  to  the  title  of  the 
Essay  which  Dr  Chalmers  was  employed  to  compose.  It  was 
not  a  religious  work,  the  principles  of  which  were  to  be  drawn 
from  revelation,  nor  one  in  which  the  influence  of  revelation  on 
human  improvement  was  at  all  to  come  into  discussion  ;  but  an 
essay  having  a  very  distinct  object.  He  was  engaged  to  shew 
forth  <*  the  adaptation  of  external  mUure  to  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual constitution  of  Man  C* — ^iQ  other  words,  to  consider 
external  nature  as  it  exists,  and  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  as  it  exists,  and  to  throw  all  the  light  which  he  could  oa 
'*  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in 
the  adaptation^  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

A  grand  qualification  for  the  due  execution  of  such  a  task 
was,  that  the  Essayist  should  be  perfectly  free  to  survey  exter- 
nal nature  and  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  in  an  inde- 
pendent spirit ;  without  bias,  trammel,  or  prejudice ;  and  whh 
an  honest  desire  to  discover  in  both,  and  in  their  reciprocal 
adaptation,  all  the  excellent  qualities,  and  every  proof  *^  of  the 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God^  which  they  might  fair- 
ly  manifest :  also,  that  he  should  lie  under  no  temptation  to 
sacrifice  to  previous  opinions,  any  of  the  inferences  which  might 
legitimately  present  themselves  from  his  inquiries. 

The  object  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  appears  to  have  been 
to  ascertain  what  the  character  of  external  nature  and  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  human  mind  really  are,  and  what  is  the  adaptation 
of  the  latter  to  the  external  world  ;  questions  of  vast  importance 
in  themselves,  but  which  can  be  solved  only  by  direct,  bold,  and 
unbiassed  appeals  to  Nature  herself.     After  Nature  has  been 

y  2 
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dbserml oateftiUy  and  honestly i^  heroonrtitudaD  and adbptateoaki 
fiiithAlliy  recbrded,  and  legitimate  inferences  drawa^  tt.witt  be 
bigfiljT  inBtructive  to  compare  these  inferenoes  with  our  interpret 
lations  of  Scripture,  and  to  discover  how  far  the  one  hannobiaQa 
with  the  other ;  but  the  esaajist  ought  not  to  oonuneno)  bj.io* 
terpreting  nature  according  to  his  preeonoeWed  scnpiural  opt*- 
nions ;  l^cause  this  would  be  betraying  ihe  trust  comroslted  to 
bim  by  the  Brtdgewater  trustees^  who  i^qui^ed  him  aimiply  to  r^ 
pott  fiaiure^s  own  pure  and  direct  testimony,  unmixed  with  aoji 
other  impressions*  If,  on  subsequently  comparing  the  views^  thus 
ascertained  with  the  established  interpretations  of  Scriptiu^  be 
should  find  them  to  differ,  it  would  then  become  a  sul^ect'  of  en* 
quiry,  which  of  the  two  he  had  read  aright^^nature  or  revelatioo ; 
for  when  we  interpret  both  correctly,  they  will  undoubted! ji 
ocrintclde. 

^XV>  do  justice  to  such  a  subject,  the  boldest  and  most  vigorous 
intellect,  the  finest  moral  sentiments^  and  the  most  .extensiTe 
stores  of  knowledge^  would  be  required.  Of  Dr  Chaimersls  na- 
tural qualifications  for  such  a  task  we  ent^tarn  a  very  fanxmr* 
aUe  opinion;  but  as  we  would  not  select  for  our  champioQ  a 
warrior  whose  arms  were  pinioned,  nor  stake  our  property  on 
the  fleetness  of  a  horse  whose  legs  were  tied,  neither  would  we 
have  chosen  for  an  advocate  of  the  excellences  of  nature  a  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  a  leading  article  of  whose  doctrine  is  thedeep 
seated,  and,  in  this  world,  irremediable  corruption  of  all  the  £a^ 
culties  of  man  *.     As,  however,  Dr  Chalmers  did  not  consider 

*  Every  dergymaa  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  entering  the  n)lnistr%^ 
subscribes  to  the  following  views  of  "  the  power,  wisdnm,  and  goodness  of 
God/*  as  manifested  in  creation.  ^'  Our  first  parents  (says  the  Confes^oit 
of  FtiUi,  cbap<  vL)  being  seduced  by  the  subtlety  and  temptation  of  Satan,' 
niuied  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruiL  This  their  sin,  God  was  pleasct^  ac« 
cording,  to  bis  wise  and  holy  counsel,  to  permit,  having  purposed  to  order  it 
tb  his  own  glofy.  By  this  sin  they  fell  fVom  their  original  righteousnesa 
and  communion  with  God,  and  so  became  dead  in  sin,  and  wholly  defiled  lor 
all  the  Acuities  and  parts  of  soul  and  body.  They  being  the  rc^oi  of  all  man- 
kind^the  guilt  of  this  sin  was  imputed,  and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  cor- 
rupted nature  conveyed,  to  all  their  posterity,  descending  from  them  by  or- 
Anary  generation.  From  this  original  corruption,  whereny  we  an  uUerfy  «u 
ditpoud,  disabkdf  and  made  eppoeite  to  all  good,  and  whoUp  ineUfied  io  aU  eoU^  do 
pr<]ceed  all  act^al  trani^ressiuna.  This  corruption  of  nature,  during  this 
life,  doth  remain  in  those  thai  are  regenerated s  And  although  it  be  through 
Christ  pardoned  and  mortified,  yet  both  Itself  and  all  the  motions  thereof  are 
tmiy  and  properly  sin."—**  The  ability  of.  believers  to  do  good  worira  is  mi 
at  all  of  themaelvet,  but  whoUg  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  And  that  they  mapr 
be  enabled  thereunto,  besides  the  graces  they  have  already  received,  there  is 
risquired  an  aettud  in^uence  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  to  wortc  in  them  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." — **  IForlRrdonebyunregeneratemen,  altkof^ 
far  the  nuUier  tfth^m,  it  ""  ttingt  which  God  oommands^  and  of  good  tue 

both  to  themmlnea  and  r>'  ^use  they  proceed  not  from  a  heart  pu- 

rified r  Manner,  according  to  the  word,  nor  to 

a  rir  ^refbri  tlm^,  and  euMtot  pkau  ^odi^ 


Inoiself '  prednded  by  hiflf  professional  aiiieles  of  belief  from  un- 
chrtaking  the  dutj,'  it  is  lar  from  oar  intention  to  blame  him 
fordoing  sov  The  only  legitimate  inouiry  of  the  critic  is,  how 
biiBt  he  exeeuted  his  task?  We  ehali  .fir^t.  present  the  reader 
wkb  a  brirf  aiMlysii  o£  his  views,  and  then  notice  some  omissions 
wUch  aippear  to  us  to  be  important. 

*  tnoluipter  Ist^  Dr  Cbahners  treats  of  the  Supremacy  of  Con- 
sdeni^e*  In-  his  dbserrations  on  this  subject  there  is  nothing; 
new.  Bishop  Butler  long  ago  taught,  >^  that  one  of  our  prin- 
ciples of  Bction^  conscience  or  reflection,  compared  with  the 
M6t,  las  t)hey  all  stand' together- in  the  nature  of  man,  i^ainly 
bBmr»upon  it  marks  of  aotharitytover  all  the  rest,  nnd  claims 
the  ab^olatediveolioH-^if  tiiem  ail,  to  allow  or  Ibrbid  their  grati- 
fioatiom^  The  hme  doctrine  i»  expoonded  at  large  by  Comber 
in  his  Constitution  of  Man,  published  in  18S8,  §  4,  entitled, 
^  The  'fiieulcscs  of  man  compared  with  each  other,  or  the  su- 
premacy of  the  moral  sentinents  and  intellect^ 

•The  second  chapter  is  ^^  on  the  inherent  pleasure  of  the  Vir>. 
tuons,  and  misery  ^of  the  Vicious,  Aff^tiond  C^  and  consists  of 
ingenimis  and  often .  beaatifiil  statements  and  illustrations  of  a 
doctrine  repeated  by  every  moralist  from  Plato  downwards  to 
the  present  day« 

Chapter  9*  treats  of  ^  the  Power  and  Operation  of  Habit  ;"* 
ar  subjea  «o  backneyed,  that  even  Dr  Chalmerses  brilliant  ima- 
gination -has  been  xmable  to  add  a  new  idea  to  the  previotis 
stock. 

-  The  4th  chapter  is  "  on  the  General  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature  to  the  Moral  Constitution  of  Man,*"  and  in  it  we  expected 
something  appropriate  to  the  object  of  the  essay,  as  indicated  in 
its  title,  but  we  were  grievously  disappointed.  The  author  io«- 
forms  us,  indeed,  that  *^  the  wisdom  of  God  admits  of  glorious 
vindication  against  any  such  charge  (that  of  maladjustment)  in 
the  physical  department  of  our  nature,  where  the  objective  and 
subjective  have  been  made  so  marvellously  to  harmonize  with 
each  other ;  there  being,  in  the  material  creation,  sights  of  in- 
finitely varied  loveliness,  and  sounds  of  as  varied  melody,  and 
many  thousand  tastes  and  odours  of  exquisite  gratiflcation,  and 
distinctions  innumerable  of  touch  and  feeling,  to  meet  the  whol^ 
compass  and  diversity  of  the  human  senses, — multiplying  with-% 
out  end,  both  the  notice  that  we  receive  frofti  external  things^ 
and  the  enjoyments  that  we  derive  from  them.***  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  this  chapter  neither  opening  up  nor  following  out  of  the 
glorious  prospect  of  **  adaptation'^  here  presented  :  Dr  Chalmers 
leaves  it,  and  proceeds  to  remark,  that,  ^*  as  little  in  the  mora^ 
department  of  our  nature  is  any. of  its  faculties,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  great  and  master  faculty  of  all,  Conscience,  left  to 
languish  from  the  want  of  occupation.     The  whole  of  life,  in 
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htcty  IS  crowded  with  opfx>rtumtie8  for  its  employiiieot.'^     He 
iUui^trates  this  last  propositicHi  under  the  following  head :    ^^  The 
infiuence  brought  to  bear  on  each  indiviiiual  possessor  of  e««- 
Mienee  from  without,  and  by  his  fellow  men.^     ^^  We  canixily^ 
says  he^  *^  frequent  the  eompanionships  of  human  lifey  withcnit 
oliserving  the  constant  circulatioB  and  reciprocal  pla3r  •  of  the 
moral  judgments  among  raen^-^with  whom  ttiere  is  nut  ar  more 
favourite  or  famiUar  exercise  than  that  of  discussing  the  ooodvct 
and  pronouncii^  on  the  deserts  of  eaefa  othen^     He  draws  il- 
lustrations also  from  the  effects  of  universal  virtue  or  uniwenfed 
vice  on  the  welkbeing  of  human  society.     This  chapter  con- 
cludes with  the   following  most  ^ust,  but  to  us  most  uiieic- 
pected,  observations*     ^  In  the  grievous  defect  of  our  oational 
institutions,  and  the  wretdied  abandonment  of  a  people  left  Co 
themselves,  and  who  are  permitted  to  live  recklessly  and  at  ran- 
dom as  they  list,  we  see  enough  to  account  both  for  the  profli- 
gacy of  our  crowded  cities,  and  for  the  sad  demoralization'  of 
our  neglected  provinces.    But,  on  the  other  h«id^  we  fed,  as- 
sured, that  in  an  efficient  system  of  wise  and  well  •principied 
instruction,  thtfe  are  capalnUties  within  our  reach  for  a  great 
and  glorious  revival.     We  might  not  know  the  reason  why,  io 
the  moral  world>  so  many  ages  of  darkness  and  depravity- alioiild 
have  been  permitted  to  pass  byi  any  more  than  we  know  the 
reason  why,  in  the  natural  world,  the  trees  of  a  forest^  instead 
of  starting  all  at  once  into  the  full  efflorescence  and  stateUness 
of  their  manhood,  have  to  make  their  slow  and  lidxmous  ad- 
vancement to  maturity,  cradled  in  storms,  and  alternately  droop- 
ing or  expanding  with   the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.     But 
though  unable  to  scan  all  the  cycles  either  of  the  moral  or  oar- 
tural  economy,  yet  may  we  recognise  such  influences  at  work, 
as  when  multiplied  and  developed  to  the  uttermost,  are  abun- 
dantly capable  of  regenerating  the  world.     One  of  the  likeliest 
of  these  influences  is  the  power  of  education,  to  the  perfecting 
of  which  so  many  minds  are  earnestly  directed  at  this  moment^ 
axkd  for  the  general  acceptance  of  which  in  society,  we  have  a 
guarantee,  in  the  strongest  affections  and  fondest  wishes  of  the 
Stthers  and  mothers  of  families.^    (Vol.  i*  p.  186.) 

Chapter  5.  treats  of  ^^  the  Special  and  Subordinate  Adapta- 
tions of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  Constitution  of  Man.^ 
Here  we  meet  with  the  announcement  that,  ^^  notwithstanding 
the  blight  which  has  so  obviously  passed  over  the  moral  worio, 
and  defaced  many  of  its  original  lineaments,  while  it  has  left 
the  materialism  of  creation,  the  loveliness  of  its  scenes  and  land- 
scapes, in  a  great  measure  untouched— ^still  we  possess  very  much 
the  same  materials  for  a  natural  theolcgy,  in  reasoning  on  the  ele- 
ment of  virtue,  as  in  reasoning  on  the  element  of  beauty.^  (P*  191  *) 
He  observes  that,  as  the  Creator  has  given  man  ^^  the  appetite 
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of  hunger,^  to  insure  that  he  shall  take  food,  so  He  has  given 
him  a  variety  of  instinctive  mental  tendencies,  ^^  for  wisely  de- 
vising or  regularly  acting  with  a  view  to  distant  consequences, 
and  amid  the  complicated  relations  of  human  society.^  He  ad- 
verts to  two  of  these— Anger,  and  ^^  shame  between  the  sexes  ;^ 
the  former  of  which  he  shews  to  be  an  instinct  common  to  us  with 
the  brutes.  These  are  the  only  two  emotions  discussed  in  this 
chapter,  which  terminates  thus :  ^^  There  are  many  other  spe- 
cial affections  in  our  nature,  the  principle  of  which  will  fall  to 
be  noticed  in  succeeding  chapters ;  and  the  interests  to  which 
they  are  respectively  subservient^  form  a  natural  ground  of  di- 
vision ia  our  treatment  of  them.  Certain  of  these  affections 
stand  related  to  the  civil,  and  certain  of  them  to  the  economic, 
wellbeing  of  society ;  and  each  of  these  subserviences  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  separate  argument.'"'^    (P.  217.) 

Chapter  6.  is  ^'  on-  those  Special  Affections  which  conduce 
to  the  Civil  and  Political  Wellbeing  of  Society.''  The  first  of 
these  is  ^^  natural  affection  (^  the  next  ^^  paternal,  and  brotherly 
and  filial  affections.'"  He  denounces  '^  certain  transcendental 
qpeculatists,  who  would  cut  asunder  all  the  special  afiinities  of 
our  nature,  in  order  that  men,  set  at  large  from  the  ties  and  the 
duties  of  the  domestic  relationship,  might  be  at  liberty  to  prose- 
cute a  more  magnificent  and  godlike  career  of  virtue.""  This  is 
an  eloquent  reproof  to  Mr  Owen  and  his  followers.  He  notices 
the  *^  principles,  whether  elementary  or  complex,  by  which  pro- 
perty is  originated,  and  by  which'  property  is  upholden.""  "  In 
very  early  childhood,  there  are  germinated  both  a  sense  of  pro^ 
perty  and  a  respect  for  the  property  of  others,  and  that  long 
before  the  children  have  been  made  the  subjects  for  any  artifi- 
cial  training  on  the  thing  in  question,  or  at  ail  capable  of  any 
anticipation,  or  even  wish,  respecting  the  public  and  collective 
wellbeing  of  the  country  at  large.""  The  law  defends  ^^  from 
violation  that  existent  order  of  things  which  itself  had  esta- 
blished, or  rather,  which  itself  had  ratified,"" 

Dr  Chalmers  shews,  that  an  equitable  regard  to  others  is 
quite  compatible  with  an  equitable  regard  to  ourselves,  or  that 
the  individual  and  social  affections  of  our  nature  are  not  neces- 
sarily inconsistent  with  each  other.  He  sums  up  bis  doctrine 
concerning  property  as  follows :  ^^  The  conception  of  property 
is  aboriginal ;  and  the  office  of  justice  is  not  to  put  it  into  any 
man's  head,  but  to  arbitrate  among  the  rival  feelings  of  cupidity."" 
'*  The  use  of  justice  is  not  to  give  the  first  notion  of  property 
to  those  who  were  destitute  of  it,  but  to  limit  and  restrain  the 
notion  with  those  among  Y^hom  it  is  apt  to  exist  in  a  state  of 
overflow.""  (P.  S75.)  This  chapter  concludes  by  the  statement 
^'  of  one  special  adaptation,  highly  important  in  itself,  and  which 
forms  an  instance  of  adaptation  in  the  pure  and  limited  sei 
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tlie>ti{m  i'? 'QMnely^  *^  We  adv«rt  to  'the  Actiuil  fertility  of  the 
IftQd^  «iid  n(X^«he  csroamdtaiieeft  purely  ph^ical  bywhiehthe 
degree  or  meodiH'e  '  cf  >  that  fertility  is  determined.^  These  oin 
^nmsttnce^'iire  the  waste-  of  vegetable  moiHd,  by  being  blown 
away  as  dust  or  washed  down  in  rivers,  and  tlve 'perfletiialrcu 
|ia'R*  of  thi$  Waste  by  the  disintegration  of  the  hardest  roeks  n» 
the  uplands  of  the  territory »  where  dust  and  debris  am  carried 
down  (o  fertiKee  th6  low  regions  deprived  of  their  former  stock 
of  mould.  ^^  The  strength  of  the  possessory  feelings  on  the  one 
hand,  giving  rise  to  po^essory  lights  recognised  and  acqTHeseed 
in  by  all  men ;  these  rights  imresling  a  ^gingle  iadividnaL  witb 
the-ownet^hip  of  landtsi,  that  yield  on'  tbeiother  hand  aiisurptiia 
produce,  over  which  he  has  the  uncontrolled  diapomt,  make  up 
together  such  a  constitution  of  the  moral,  combined  with  auch 
a  con^ution  of  the  material,  system)  as  demonstrates  that  th# 
gradatk3n  of  wealth  in  human  society,  has  its  deep  and  its  kat> 
ing -foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.^   (P.  S81.) 

•  In  the  second  volume  Dr  Chalmers  discusses  Tithes,  and 
concludes  that,  by  *^  far  the  beet  method  of  adiusting  the  stata 
of  the  law  to  those  principles  of  ownership  which  are  anterk>r  to 
law,  and  which  all  its  authority  is  unabie  to  quench,  would-be 
a  comnvntatioa  into  land.*"  **  The  next  very  flagrant  example 
cf  a  mischievotts  collision  between  the  legal  and  the  possessory^ 
is  the  English  system  of  poor  laws.""  These  he  condemns  and 
r^robates.  Under  this  head  he  discusses  also  the  question  of 
utility,  or  the  greatest  happiness  principle.  ^  6od  hath  given 
us  tb^  Hsense  of  what  is  right :  and  He  hath  besides  so  ordained 
the  system  of  things,  that  what  is  right  is  generally  that  which- 
is  most  useful ;  yet,  in  many  instances,  it  is  not  the  poveived 
usiefulness  which  makes  us  recognise  it  to  be  right  We  agree, 
too,  with  Bishop  Butler,  in  not  venturing  to  assume  that  Ood^s 
sole  end  hi  creation  was  the  production  of  the  greatest  hap> 
piness.^ 

He  nttct  adverts  to  the  arrangement  by  which  the  *^  greatest 
economic  g6od  is  rendered  to  the  community,  by  each  man  being 
left  to  consult  atid  to  labour  for  his  own  particular  good ;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  more  prosperous  result  is  obtained,  by  the  spon« 
taneous  play  and  busy  competition  of  many  thousand  wills, 
each  bent  on  the  prosecution  of  its  own  selfishness)  than  by  ^o 
anxious  superintendence  of  a  government,  vainly  attempting  to 
medicate  the  fancied  imperfections  of  nature,  or  to  improve  on 
the  arrangements  of  her  previous  and  better  mechanism.***-^ 
'*  When  good  is  eflfecied  by  a  combination  of  unconscious  agents, 
inca^!)able  of  all  aim,  we  ascribe  the  combination  to  an  imellect 
that  devised  and  gave  it  birtii.  When  «»x)od  is  effected  by  a 
combination  of  conscious  agents  capable  ai  aim,  but  that  an  ahn 
wholly  different  with  each  from  the  oumpound*  and  gen^ralnte- 


mAt  of  their  united  operations,  iht&  bespeaks  a  bigher  will  and 
a  hiffher  wisdom  than  any  by  which  the  incUvidnals,  taken  sepa* 
raftefy^  are  actuated.  When. we  look  at  each  striving  to  bettec 
bis  own  condition,  we  see  nothing  in  tbia  but  thefidfishnflsaof 
man*  When  we  look  at  the  effect  of  this  universal  principle,  in 
ebeapening  and  mukiplyiiig  to  the  uttermost  all  thd  artkrlea  of 
human  enjoyment,  and  eHtabiisbing  a  thousand  reciprocities  .of 
Hmtual  interest  in  the  world,  we  see  in  this  the  benevolence  and 
oompreheasive  wiadoni  of  God.^  (Vol.  ii.  p.  34.)  This  is  elo^ 
quentiy  expounded,  and  philosophically  correct.  The  authoir 
adda :  ^  If  any  thing  can  demonstrate  the  band  of  a  rigbteoua 
Deity V  ia  the  nature  and  workings  of. what  may  well  be  termed 
a  meebanisoH  the>  very  peculiar  mechanism  of  trade,  it  is  the 
healthful  influence  given  to  all  its  movements,  wherever  there  ia 
a  reigning  principle  of  soln^iety  and  virtue  in  the  land,  so  as  to 
eoatire  an  inseparable  connection  between  the  moral  worth  and 
the  economic  comfort  of  a  people.^^*--^^  But  this  is  only  one  spe* 
cunen  out  at  the  many,  the  particular  instance  of  a  quality  that 
iB'univiersal,  and  which  may  be  detected  in  almost  all  the  phe* 
nomena  and  principles  of  the  sdence;  for  throughout,,  political 
eoonomy  is  but  one  grand  exemplification  of  the  alliance,  »rhich 
a  God  of  righteousness  hath  esAablished,  between  prudence. and 
moral  principle  on  the  one  hand,  and  physical  comfort  on  the 
ciUier.^    (P.  47.) 

Chap.  8.  is  ^*  Oathe  Relation  in  which  the.  Special  Affee- 
titma  ofiiour  Nainre  stand  to  Virtue,. and<on  the.  Dei»oB,stration 
gh^en  forth  by  it,  both  to  the  Character  of  Man  and  the  Cba* 
riMater.<rftGDdr^  This  is  an  excellent  chapter,,  and  is  suouned 
up  in  one  sentence.  *^  Man  'is  not  an  utilitarian  either  in  his 
propensitieB  or  in  his  principles.  When  doing  what  he  likesy 
it  is^  not  always,  it  is  not  generally,  because  of  its  perceived  use* 
fulness,  that  lie  so  likes  it.  But  his  inclinations,  these  proper** 
ties  of  his  nature,  have  been  so  adapted  both  to  the  material 
world  and  to  human  society,  that  a  great  accompanying  or  great 
resulting  usefulness  is  the  effect  of  that  particular  constitution 
which  God  hath  given  to  him.  And  when  doing  what  he  feels 
that  be  ought,  it  is  far  from  always  because  of  its  perceived  use* 
fulness,  that  be  so  fS^lsu  But  God  bath  so  formed  our  mental 
conatitution,  and  hatb  so  adapted  the  whole  economy  of  exter- 
nal thipgs  to  the  stable  and  everlasting  principles  of  virtue,  that 
in  effect  and  historical  fulfilment,  the  greatest  virtue  and  the 
greatest  ha^j^piness  are  at  dne.  But  the  union  of  these  two  does  not 
constitute  their  unity.  Virtue  is  not  right  because  it  is  useful ; 
but  Ged  hath  made  it  useful  because  it  is  right.  He  botb 
loires  virtue  and-wilLs  the  happiness  of  his  creatures ;  this  he^ 
nevolence  of  w^l  being  itself  not  the  whole  but  one  of  the 
br^ifst  moralQies  in  the  character  of  the  Godhead.    He  i^-^ 
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Ae  hapfnoess  of  man,  but  wills  his  virtue  more ;  and  aceariiof^y 
luth  so  constructed  both  the  systeiD  of  humanitj  and  the  system 
of  external  nature,  that,  only  through  the  medium  of  virtue,  can 
any  substantial  or  lasting  hapfwness  be  realized.  The  utilllA- 
rians  have  confounded  mese  two  elements,  because  of  the  inse- 
parable yet  contine;ent  alliance  whicli  a  God  of  virtue  hath  es- 
tablished between  ihem."     (P.  65.) 

Chapter  9-  treats  of  the  "  Miscellaneous  Evidmces  of  Virtu- 
ous and  Benevolent  Design  in  the  adaptaUon  of  External  Nature 
to  the  Moral  Constitution  of  Man.^  Under  this  head  the  (cA- 
lowing  aulyects  are  discussed  :  *'  The  Power  of  Speed)  ;* 
'*  Taste  C  "  Temperance.^  Chap.  10.  is  "  On  the  Capacities 
of  the  World  for  making  a  Virtuous  Species  happy ;  and  the 
argument  deducible  from  this,  both  for  the  Character  of  God 
and  the  Immortality  of  Man."  Dr  Chalmers  discusses  the  sys- 
tem of  Theism,  which  resolves  all  the  Divine  at  tnbutes  into  Be- 
oevoleDce.  '*  With  benevolence  alone  we  cannot  even  extenuate, 
and  much  less  extricate  ourselves  from,  the  puzzling  difficulty 
of  those,  ii^ysical  suiferings  to  which  the  sentient  creatioD,  as 
far  as  our  acquainuiDce  extends  with  it,  is  universally  liable;" 
**  It  is  under  the  pressure  of  these  difficulties  that  refuge  is 
taken  in  the  imannation  of  a  future  state,  where  it  is  assumed 
that  all  the  disorders  of  the  present  scene  are  to  be  repaired, 
and  full  compensation  made  for  the  sufferings  of  our  earthly 
existence."  "  But  if  the  excess  of  enjoyment  over  suffering  in 
the  life  that  now  is,  be  a  matter  of  far  too  doubtful  calculation 
on  which  to  rest  a  confident  inference  in  favour  of  the  divine  be- 
nevolence, then  let  this  benevolence  have  no  other  prop  to  lean 
upon,  and  in  its  turn,  it  is  far  too  doubtful  a  premise  on  which 
to  infer  a  coming  immortality."  "  Many  of  our  slender  and  sen- 
umental  theists,  who  will  admit  of  no  other  moral  attribute  for  the 
Divinity,  than  the  paternal  attribute  of  kind  affection  for  the  crea- 
tures who  have  sprung  from  Him,  do)  in  fact,  assume  the  thing 
to  be  proved,  and  reason  in  a  circle.'^  "  In  the  one  argument, 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  required  to  prove  the  benevolence 
of  Ciod ;  in  tlie  other,  this  benevolence  is  required  to  prove  the 
inmortality.  Each  is  used  as  an  assumption  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  other ;  and  this  nullifies  the  reasoning  for  botb.^ 
(Pp.  103-5.)  "  In  attempting  to  form  our  estimate  of  the  di- 
vine character  from  the  existing  [^nomena,  the  fair  proceeding 
would  bi  -       .  ■  ■     ■     ies  which  abouM 
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should  be  physically  happy  ?    What,  we  should  ask,  is  the  real 
tendency  of  nature^s  laws**whether  Co  minister  enjoyment  to  the 
good  or  the  evil  ?     It  were  a  very  strong,  almost  an  unequivo- 
cal  testimony  to  the  righteousness  of  Him  who  framed  the  sys- 
tem of  things  and  all  its  adaptations/if,  while  it  secured  a  gene- 
ral harmony  between  the  virtue  of  mankind  and  their  happiness 
or  peace,  it  as  constantly  impeded  either  the  prosperity  or  the 
hearfs  eaise  of  the  profligate  aad  the  lawless.    Now  of  this  we 
might  be  informed  oy  an  actual  survey  of  human  life.     We  can 
justly  imagine  the  consequences  upon  human  society,  were  per- 
fect uprightness  and  sympathy  and  goodwill  to  obtain  universal- 
ly ;  were  every  man  to  look  to  his  fellow  with  a  brother^s  eye ; 
were  a  universal  courteouaness  to  reign  in  our  streets  and  our 
houses  and*  our  market-places,  and  this  to  be  the  spontaneous 
emanation  of  a  universal  cordiality ;  were  each  man^s  interest 
aad  reputation  as  safe  in  the  custody  of  another,  as  he  now 
strives  to  make  them  by  a  jealous  guardianship  of  his  own ; 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  a  prompt  and  eager  benevolence  on  the 
part  of  the  rich,  ever  on  the  watch  to  meet,  nay  to  overpass,  all 
the  wants  of  humanity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  honest  mode- 
ration and  independence  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  to  be  a  full  de- 
fence for  their  superiors  against  the  encroachments  of  deceit  and 
rapacity  ;  were  liberality  to  walk  diffusively  abroad  among  men, 
and  love  to  settle  pure  and  unruffled  in  the  bosom  of  families ; 
were  that  moral  sunshine  to  arise  in  every  heart,  which  purity 
and  innocence  and  kind  affection  are  ever  sure  to  kindle  there ; 
and  even  when  some  visitation  from  without  was  in  painful  dis- 
sonaooe  with  the  harmony  within,  were  a  thousand  sweets  ready 
to  be  poured  into  the  ou^  of  tribulation  from  the  feeling  and  the 
friendship  of  all  tlie  good  who  were  around  us-*-on  this  single 
transition  from  vice  to  virtue  among  men,  does  there  not  hinge 
the  alternative  between  a  pandemonium  and  a  paradise  P     If 
the  moral  elements  were  in  place  and  operation  amongst  us, 
should  we  still  continue  to  fester  and  be  unhappy  from  the  want 
of  the  physical  ?  or,  is  it  not  rather  true,  that  all  nature  smiles 
in  beauty,  or  wantons  in  bounteousness  for  our  enjoyment— *were 
but  the  disease  of  our  spirits  medicated,  were  there  but  moral 
soundness  in  the  heart  of  man  ? 

^*  And  what  must  be  the  character  of  the  Being  who  formed 
such  a  world,  where  the  moral  and  the  physical  economies  are 
so  adjusted  to  each  other,  that  virtue,  if  univensal,  would  bring 
ten  thousand  blessings  and  beatitudes  in  its  train,  and  turn  our 
earth  into  an  elysium ;  whereas  nothing  so  distempers  the  human 
spirit,  and  so  mtiltiplies  distress  in  society,  as  the  vice  and  the 
viplenoe  and  the  varieties  of  moral  turpitude  wherewith  at  is 
iofiMted.  Would  a  Gpod  who  loved  iniquity  and  who  hated 
Hghteousaess  have  created  such  a  world?     Would  He  have  so 
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attuoedtbe^oFgatilsiin  ofibe  bvmaii  tpmt,  thut  (he  o6hs6iousfie«ft 
of  worth  $bouid  be  £elt  through  ail  its  recessed,  like  the  oITof 
gladness  d    Or  would  He  have  so  constructed  the  in^ehanionl'^€lf 
human,  society,  that  it  should  nerer  ivork  prosperously  for  tto 
eenerai  good. of  the  species,  but  by  means  of  truth  and  pbijimti 
thropy  and  uprightness  ?    Would  the  fneild  and  patrm  c^  fai«£U 
hood  have  let  such  a  world  out  of  his  hatds?     Or^would'aD^uif^ 
holy  being  have  so  fashioned  the  heart  of  :inan^  that,  waywattf 
and  irresolute  as  he  is^  he  never  fe^la  soi  ennobled,  aBbytte 
high  resolve  that  wooid  spurn  every  base  alfetrenneiit  of  sensibi- 
lity away  from  him ;  4ind  never,  breathes  so  etheriaily^  as  when 
he  maintains  that  chastity  of  spitit,  which  woald  teooil^evenfrom 
one  unhallowed  ii»dgiBa€k>n  ;  aiid  neverrises  kcf  ducha'sens^  df 
grandeur  and  godlike  elevatioii,as.  when  pritidipfe  hlith  tafeaf 
the  direction,  and  is  vested  withiull  ascendency  over  the*  re^i 
strained  and  regulated  passions?     What  otheit  inroi^ence  catv  to 
drawn  from  such  sequences  «i  theseir'bot  that  our  nhorsd  ArehU 
tect  loves  the  virtue  he  thus  follows  up  <«iUi  the  delights  «if  W 
high  and  generous  complaceocy ;  and  execatites  the  /vice  he  tbusf 
follows  up  with  disgust  and  degradation  ?     If  we  look  but  to 
misery  unconnected  and  alone,  we  may  well  doubt  the  benevo^ 
lence  of  the  Deity.     But  shoukl  it-  not  modify  the  icondusion, 
to  have  ascertained  that,  in  proportion  as  virtue  -madct  enf raiAd^ 
upon  the  world,  misery  would  rettre  from  it  P    There<is  aoihing 
to  spoil  Him  of  this  perfection,  in  a  misery  so  orig^ated ;  but, 
leavmg  this  perfection  untouched,  it  attaches  to  Him  iilimh^tV 
and  we  infer,  that  He  is  not  merely  benevolent^  but*  b^D^dfenl 
and  holy.     After  tJftat  the  moral  cause  has  been  dUeo^^««^>fbr 
the  unhappiness  of  man;  we  feel  Him  to  be  a  God  tdf^lkftt^voc 
lence  still;  that  He  wills  the  happiness  of  his  iereator^'  but  wfth 
this  reservation,  that  the  only  sound  aild  sincere  happiness  H^ 
awards  to  them,  is  happiness  through  the  medium  of  virtue ; 
that  still  He  is  willing  to  be  the  dispenser  of  joy  strbstantial  and 
unfading,  but  of  no  such  joy  apart  from  moral  excellence ;  fhat 
He  loves  the  gratification  of  His  children,  but  he  lov^s  their 
righteousness  more ;  that  dear  to  Him  is  the  happiness  'of  M 
His  offspring,  but  dearer  still  their  worth  ;  and  that  tberefere 
He,  the  moral  governor,  will  so  conduct  the  affairs  of  His  em- 

Eire,  as  that  virtue  and  happiness,  or  that  vice  and  misery,  shaft 
e  associated.""  (Pp  113-17.) 
In  Part  Sd,  Dr  Chalmers  treats  of  **  The  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man,""  and  ap- 
parently forgetting  the  fall,  and  led  away  by  the  generous  fer- 
vour of  his  intellect  and  moral  feelings,  and  by  the  sublimity  of 
his  subject,  he  presents  his  reader  with  many  admiraUe  and  in« 
structive  illustrations  of  the  divine  attributes.  His  topics  are— 
♦*  Association;""   **  Experience;""   '*  The  Immutability  of  Na- 


Um  ;!*  ^.^JPtiyflioo^MathenmNal'S^ieiice^^  the'  ««'!P»le8C;^;'^ 
^JttfttbcDiatkss  C"-  ^^Chrackitions  of  Rank.''— <»  By  a  wise  ordina. 
li9iir'of  NaUiire,^  nays  he»  <^  the  posBesftniB  of  rtok  and  fertmie^ 
liitipty  aftattefay  ,faanre  a  certain  ascendant  power  over  dieir  fe^ 
l«iWB9'atid»  by  tbc' same  ordination,  thiD  po^essdrs' Of  iearnill^ 
b^veaii.  WGBiideiicy  also ;  and  it  would  mgh^Sly  toAduc'e  to  the 
aijnengthiand  stability  of  tfafrconnnonweahb)  if  these  influences 
1«e«e  eoa^oined,  mr,  in  otber  words^  if  the  stole  of  wealth  and' the 
sdde  of  inteU}geiice»  lO' as  far  as  that  was  dependent  on  literary 
cuUure,  eould  be  made  to  faarmoniee.''  <P.  168.)  '  '  1 
,  M  Ji  is  thus  that  a  vainiandAiTobusaristoeraey,  aversHo  se- 
TftniiinteUecUial  discipline,  and  beset  wiHt  the  ^atTbwpfrWdSces 
of  an^oeder,  let  themselves^down  from  that  high  vatitage^p^ound 
On.wbi^b  Si^rtaiie  badifa  :plaeed  them ;  where,  by  «  riglit'  use  of 
the  eapabiUties  belonging  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  bofri, 
Ihey  naight  have  kispt  tliBir  firm  footing  to  the  latest  ge«$erations. 
Did  .all  .irulib  He  at  the  srorfaeeof  obser^atioi>,'  arid  wa^  it  alike 
9p6essible  to  aU  men,;  they  'ceuld  not « with  <sueh  aki  adaptMion  bf 
external  nature  to 'tnanis  inteUectuai  constitutiony  ba««  t^liiseil 
the  pn^iibar  advantage  on  which  We  are  nowin^stitig.  But  ft 
is  becatise  there  is  so  muoh  of  important  and  applioarbk  truth; 
wbipb  liesideep  and  bidden  undev  the  surfiace,  and'  which  canon^ 
ly<be  appropriated  by  men  who  combine  unbounded  leisture  with- 
jUie  habit  or  determinaitioii  of  strenuous  menta)  effort ;  it  is  only 
boeause  of  sucb  an  adaptation^  that  they  whO'  are  gifked  with 
properly  are,  as  a  claasi  gifted  with  the  means,  if  they  would  use 
Hit  of  atgneat  ioteUectuaLsu^eriaiatyxyverahe  rest  ofthespecievr 
The>^i»A.strong natural  veneration fiDrweahh^  atld'alsoa  stttki|^ 
oalMral.  veneration  for  wisdom..  It  is  by  the  untonpf  the  two 
that  the  horrors  of  revolutionary  violenoe  miglit  fot  ever  be^ 
atert^  from  the  land.  Did  our  highubora  children  of«ffiuence» 
for  every  ten  among  tbem,  the  mere  loungers  of  efemnfacy  arid* 
f«»hion,  or  the  mere  lovers  of  sport  and  sensuality  land  spten- 
door*— did  they,  for  every  ten  of  such,'  furnish  but  one  eiia'> 
mouredof  higher  gymnastics,  the  gymnastics  of  the  moid  ;  and 
who  aooomplisbed  himself  fbr  the  work  and  warftire  of  the  se*, 
nate,  by  his  deep  and  comprehensive  views  in  all  the  proper 
aoiences  of  a  statesman,  tfaeseienoedf  govermneBt,  and  polities, 
$oA  consmerce,  and  economics,  and  histoiyy  and  human  nature^ 
•k^by  a  tew  gigantic  men  among  them^  thus  girded  for>  the  ser^ 
vices  of  patriotism,  a  nation  might  be  saved,  because  arrested 
001  that  headlong  descent,  which,  at  th&  impulse  of  the  popular 
wiU,  it  might  ^se  have  made,  from  one  measune  of  fur  Jbfut 
tfeecberoQs  promise,  from  one  ruinous  plau^bility  to  anotherr 
The  thing  inost  to  he  dreaded,  is  diat  hasty  and  superficial  ie- 
gislatioi^  into  which  a  ^oArernment  may  be  hurried  by  the  suc- 
cessive onseitst  of  public  impatience,  and  under  the  impulse  of  a 
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popular  and  prevuling  ciy.    Nov  the  tking  most  needed,  as  a 
counteractive  to  this  evil,  is  a  thoroughly  intellectual  Parliiunmt, 
where  shall  predominate  that  masculine  sense  which  has  been 
trained  for  act  and  application  by  masculine  studies;  and  where 
the  silly  watchword  of  theory  shall  not  be  employed  as  hereto^ 
fore,  to  overbear  the  lessons  of  soundly  generalised  truth;  be- 
cause,  instead  of  being  discerned  at  a  glance,  they  are  fetehcsdl 
from  the  depths  of  philosophic  observation,  or  shone  upon  by 
lights  from  afar,  in  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages.     We 
have  infinitely  more  to  apprehend  from  the  demagogues  than 
from  the  doctrinaires  of  our  present  crisis ;  and  it  will  require  a 
far  profounder  attention  to  the  principles  of  every  question  than 
many  deem  to  be  necessary,  or  than  almost  any  are  found  to  be^ 
stow,  to  save  us  from  the  crudities  of  a  blindfold  legislation.'*^ 
(Pp.  166-8.) 

The  last  instance  of  adaptation  adverted  to,  is  ^^  one  of  mind 
to  mind,^  which  depends  on  a  previous  adaptation  in  each  mind 
of  the  mental  faculties  to  one  another.  ^^  Certain  it  is,  thatva. 
riety  in  the  proportion  of  their  faculties,  is  one  chief  cause  of 
the  difference  between  the  minds  of  men.  And  whatever  the 
one  faculty  may  be  in  any  individual,  which  predominates  great* 
ly  beyond  the  average  of  the  rest,  that  faculty  is  selected  as  the 
cnaracteristic  by  which  to  distinguish  him ;  and  thus  he  may  be 
deigned  as  a  man  of  judgment  or  information,  or  fancy,  or  wit» 
or  oratory.  It  is  this  variety  in  their  respective  gifts  which  ori- 
ginates so  beautiful  a  dependence  and  reciprocity  of  mutual  ser* 
vices  among  men  ;  and  more  especially,  when  any  united  move* 
ment  or  united  counsel  is  requisite,  that  calls  forth  the  co^opera* 
tion  of  numbers.  No  man  combines  all  the  ingredients  of  meo-^ 
tal  power,  and  no  man  is  wanting  in  all  of  them  ;  so  that^  while 
none  is  wholly  independent  of  others,  each  possesses  some  share 
of  importance  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  defects,  even  of  the 
highest  minds,  may  thus  need  to  be  supplemented,  by  the  coua- 
terpart  excellencies  of  minds  neatly  inferior  to  their  own.  And, 
in  this  way,  the  pride  of  exclusive  superiority  is  mitigated ;  and 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  our  common  humanity  is  mors 
largely  diffused  throughout  society,  and  shared  more  equally 
among  all  the  members  of  it.  Nature  hath  so  distributra  her 
gifts  among  her  children,  as  to  promote  a  mutual  helpfulness, 
and  what  perhaps  is  still  more  precious,  a  mutual  numility 
among  men. 

*<  In  almost  all  the  instances  of  mental  superiority,  it  will  be 
found,  that  it  is  a  superiority  above  the  average  levd  of  the 
species,  in  but  one  thing,  or  that  arises  from  the  predominance 
of  one  faculty  above  all  the  rest,*"    (Pp.  177-8.) 

The  remaining  subjects  are,  <*  The  connexion  between  the  In- 
tellect  and  the  Emotions  ;^  *^  The  connexion  between  the  Intel* 
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lect  and  the  Will  f*  and  *^  on  the  Defects  and  Uses  of  Natural 
Theoloey.^  ^*  The  problem  which  Natural  Theology  cannot  re- 
solve, the  precise  difficulty  which  it  is  wholly  unable  to  meet  or 
to  overcome,  is  the  restoration  of  sinners  to  acceptance  and  fa- 
vour with  a  God  of  justice.  AH  the  resources  and  expedients 
of  natural  theology  are  incompetent  for  this  solution ;  it  bein^, 
in  fact,  the  great  desideratum  which  it  cannot  satisfy.  Still  it 
performs  an  important  part  in  making  us  sensible  of  the  desi- 
deratum. It  makes  known  to  us  our  sin,  but  it  cannot  make 
known  to  us  salvation.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  importance  of 
that  which  it  does,  in  its  utter  helplessness  as  to  that  which  it 
does  not.  It  puts  the  question,  though  it  cannot  answer  the 
question ;  and  nowhere  so  much  as  at  this  turning  point,  are 
both  the  uses  and  the  defects  of  natural  theology  so  conspicu- 
ously blended."     (P.  289.) 

'^  It  is  not  that  natural  religion  is  the  premises,  and  Christia- 
nity the  conclusion  ;  but  it  is  that  natural  religion  creates  an  ap- 
petite which  it  cannot  quell ;  and  he  who  is  urged  thereby,  seeks 
for  a  rest  and  a  satisfaction  which  he  can  only  obtain  in  the  ful- 
ness of  the,  Gospel*  Natural  theology  has  been  called  the  basis 
of  Christianity.  It  would  accord  better  with  our  owD>views 
of  the  place  which  it  occupies,  and  of  the  high  purpose  which 
it  undoubtedly  serves,  if  it  were  called  the  basis  of  Christianiza- 
tion.''     (P.  291.) 

^^  There  is  nothing  either  in  history  or  nature,  which  coun- 
tenances such  an  imagination  of  the  Deity,  as  that,  in  the  re- 
lentings  of  mere  tenderness.  He  would  stoop  to  any  weak  or  un- 
worthy compromise  with  guilt.  The  actual  sufferings  of  life 
speak  loudly  and  experimentally  against  the  supposition ;  and 
when  one  looks  to  the  disease  and  the  agony  of  spirit,  and  above 
all,  the  hideous  and  unsparing  death,  with  its  painful  struggles 
and  gloomy  forebodings,  which  are  spread  universally  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  we  cannot  but  imagine  of  the  God  who  presides 
over  such  an  economy,  that  he  is  not  a  being  who  will  falter 
from  the  imposition  oi  any  severity,  which  might  serve  the  ob- 
jects of  a  high  administration/  Else  all  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose and  steadfastness  of  principle  were  fallen  from.  Grod  would 
stand  forth  to  the  eye  of  His  own  creatures,  a  spectacle  of  outraged 
dignity.  And  He,  of  whom  we  image,  that  He  dwells  in  an  un* 
violable  sanctuary,  the  august  Monarch  of  heaven  and  earth,  with 
a  law  by  subjects  dishonoured,  by  the  Sovereign  unavenged, 
would  possess  but  the  semblance  and  the  mockery  of  a  throne.^ 
(P.  298.) 

This  outline  of  Dr  Chalmerses  arguments,  will  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  of  the  work  for  themselves. 

There  are  two  views  of  the  constitution  of  the  world  and  of 
human  nature,  widely  different  from  each  other,  and  which,  if  ie- 
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^ittalftfy  iMtow^d  oUC,  would' t^^ldio  dfBtinct  pitictifdif'muits. 
Tte^^Mfe'TO^'tfiA!  the  world  contains  th^  elements  b(  iniprovettt^t 
Hfhhiti  IWelfi  which  time  will  evolve  and  bring  to  matoHty  ;  '* 
blii4hjg  beto  odnstitaied-  by^the  Creator  ofn  the  prinefpte  of  a 

Kr^ressive  system,  like  the  acorn  in  reference  to  the  oak.    '^^hris 
ipd^tnfkk^  ^asdribto  to  the  power  and  wisdom  >  of 'the:  Divine 
^in^'  the  whole  phenomena  whieh  nature,  animate-  and'intifli&> 
jAdH*j' exhibits';  becaixoe^  in  conferring  on  each  part  the  specific 
^iialkies  and  eonsthution  which  i^elong  to  it^  and  in  placing  it  iVt 
flie<fiVeiiimstanceB  in  which  it  is*  found,  He  is  assumed  to  haver 
Aesigned,  from  the  first,-  tiie  whole  results  which  these  qunlitie^ 
^ilistitiititin,  and  circumstances;  are  calculated  in  time  to  prcv' 
<face.-  •  There  IS  no  countenance  given  to  atheism  by  this  sVstenrr. 
&ti  the  contrarjs  it  afibrds  the  richest  and  most  comprehensive 
ffeKHmaginable,  for  tracing  the  evidence  of  Divine  power,  wis- 
ii5m  ahd  goodness  in  creation. 

•'-The  other  hypothesis  ift,  that  the  world  was  perfect  at  the 
first,  but  Ml  into  derangement,  continues  in  disorder,  and  does 
JM>t  contain  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  rectiUcaiion.  ' 
'If  the  former  view  be  sound,  the  first  object  of  man,  as  an  in- 
lelKgant  being  in  quest  of  happiness,  must  be  to  study  the  ele- 
nAsiits  of  external  nature  and  their  capabilities;  the  elementary 

atialities  of  his  own  nature,  and  their  applications ;  and  the  rela- 
lonship  between  these.  His  second  object  will  be  to  discover 
and  carry  into  efiect  the  conditions,  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
J^Gtual,  which,  in  virtue  of  this  constitution,  require  to  be 
i%alized  before  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  capable,  can 
be*  attained. 

"  According  to  the  second  view  of  creation,  nothing  of  good 
can  be  expected  from  the  evolution  of  nature's  elements,  these 
bemg  all  essentially  disordered ;  and  human  improvement  and 
enjoyment  must  be  derived  chiefly  from  spiritual  influences. 
If  the  one  hypothesis  be  sound,  man  must  fulfil  the  natu- 
ral conditions  requisite  to  the  existence  of  religion,  morality 
aifd  happiness,  b^fifre  he  can  reap  full  benefit  from  religious 
truth  :  according  to  the  other,  he  must  believe  aright  in  religion, 
and  be  the  subject  of  spiritual  influences  independent  of  natu- 
ral causes,  before  he  can  become  capable  of  any  virtue  or  enjoy. 
ment ;  in  short,  according  to  the  latter  hypothesis,  sciences,  phi- 
lotophy,  and  all  arrangements  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  inteU 
lacAualelements  of  nature,  are  subordinate  in  their  effects  on 
tiaaian  happiness  on  earth,  to  religious  truth. 

The  question  occurs,  What  support  do  science,  and  particu^ 
lady  modern  discoveries,  give  to  one  or  other  of  these  views  ? 

The  subjeet  of  Geology  is  announced  as  allotted  by  the 
Bri^watar  Trustees  to  Professor  Buekland,  and  this  may  pro- 
h-^ '  nsidered  as  an  apobgy  for  Dr  Chalmers  in  omittihg 


idl  .rfif^ntnce.  tO:  i(^  i  As,  bovQ?^^  w#  cpQjCtW«ig||ql<^:i^  be 
afc^r^ile  6el<i  pf  woderp  c)isco.¥€^^  for  gptfhi^g  knoiv^j^ide&cf 
the  f|d<iptation»  of  pbjsicAl.and  bumaii  oat^re^ta^adi  ptbffff  ip0 
^all  britifly  advert  to  sgjpjAe  Qf  the  leading  iapts  Mfbid^  it  di»* 

The  physical  world  appeora  to  have  existed  for  inoumeraUa 
Qgea  anienor  to  the  iE^loaaic  epoch  of  tbe  oreation  of  Bmn.  It 
underwent  numeroua  aod  exrteiuiive  dmkig^a  in  its  tefnperaliiv% 
and  in  tbe  oombioation  and  arrangament  pf  ita  ^leoo^nta ;  tbe 
leading  characteristic  of  which  was,  that  they  weice  all  apparently 
steps  in  an  advancing  aeries,  or  iinproveinentaon.tbe  previoua 
^odition  pf  tbe  £lpl)e»  Each  state,  of  the  physical  world  waa 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  condition  of  vegetable  and  ani* 
xnal  life,  admirably  adapted  to  u.  In  the  rudest  aspect  of  tbe 
{|lobe,  sbelUfisb  and  other. beings  having  stronig  protecting  cwe- 
rings,  but  possessed  only  of  the  lowest  sensibility  and  inteiligenoc^ 
.existed ;  while  ferns,  sea  plants,  and  similar  produ^^tions,  were  all 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom  afforded.  In  the  next  stage  of  the 
world^s  prqgress,  enormous  cold,  blooded  animals,  gigantic  lizardi^ 
and  uncouth  reptiles,  flouribhed  along  with  aquatic  plants  of  pro- 
digious size.  In  the  third  stage,  large  and  vigorous  quadrupeds^ 
possessing  bones,  muscles,  arteries,  brains  and  nerves,  and  re- 
semblipg,  in  their  general  structure,  the  lower  creatures  now  alive, 
.were  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe;  and  at  the  same  time,  palms 
of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  whole  forest^  of  bard  wood  trees, 
existed.  Not  only  did  individuals  of  these  tribes  of  animals  and 
vegetables  die,  and  were  succeeded  by  other  individuals  of  the 
same  species ;  but  at  each  of  those  great  revolutions  of  the  globe, 
whole  families  of  them  seem  to  have  been  extinguished,  and  new 
creations  seem  to  have  supplied  fresh  inhabitants  for  the  earth. 
The  bones  and  shells  of  these  extinct  animals  remain  imbedded 
in  clay,  lime,  coal,  or  stone,  to  attest  not  only  their  own  existence 
and  qualities,  but  tbe  circumstances  in  which  they  lived  and 
died. 

The  facts  disclosed  by  geology,  then,  appear  to  us  to  esta- 
blish four  propositions :  First,  That  the  order  of  creation  from 
the  first  record  of  it  traocaUe  i>y  man,  was  one  of  gradual  deve> 
lopment  and  progressive  improvement ;  secondly.  That  the 
death  of  individuals,  living  and  sentient  beings,  and  the  trana* 
mission  of  existence  to  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  as 
also  the  destruction  of  whole  diisses  of  living  beings,  and  the 
substitution  of  new  and  higher  orders  accommodated  to  an  adr 
vanced  oondition  of  the  physical  globe,  were  parts  of  that  order; 
thirdly.  That  similar  phenomena  occurred  in  tbe  vegetable 
kingdom ;  and  fourthly.  That  this  constitution  of  nature  had 
existed  long  before  man  appeared  oo  earth,  and  was  in  full  aetir 
vity  at  the  time  pf  his  creation. 
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Man^  Uie%i6fore»  atich  a$  he  now  exiilff^  Bippeum  to  be  a  erea- 
ture  framed  ia  hatroony  ivirivthe  stale -of  natni^e^hich*  prevailed 
knmedSately  be(bre,'and  al  4be  deie^wbeil  hi^.^as  ii»inH¥lil9^  4i»l)<i 
also  vivh'its  present  condition* .  Tbe^aiM^nerallaw^tpHy/ii^al 
and  orgaaie^  vfhith  prevailed,  in; the  ag^  of  Uie  gigi^odic^  warin* 
blooded,  and  nbw  ettioet'^iiadi'upeda  Wore  man  fajE)p^iir!B|iJi  M<1 
^  BivajR  at  ibe*  present  jioun  During  ecmttlless  agesi  the^  world  had 
uAdei^neiC/gradual  series  of  mpn»veiMn(s^  an<irinan^,^ah.iia 
tv^Aow.aee.hiin,  was  a  #nore  perfect  beingand  a  Mgher  inteUi- 
gence>itban  any  tbat'had  preoedi^d.him  and  left  tra^e^-.i^  their 
existence.  The  epoch  of  has  introduction,,  ther^foi^^  .^iq^pom^ 
<b)in  to  have  be&a.ihen  the  exact  being  that  h^  ifi  noif^.nr^s  dn^ 
.'of'greal  advantage  in  an  im^tofing  series  of  changesi  f 

The  next 'modern  science  which  throws  light  onabeadapta^ 
'Aionof  the  external  world  to  the  moral  and  intelledt^al  cooatito- 
^ilaon  of  aiia^»  but  which  also  Df^Chalmers  has  omitted. to  notice, 
is  Physidlogy.     The  former  apology  may  be  pleaded  for  bioi— >• 
tJiat  tfafe  BiFbjeot  was  given  to  Dr  Eidd ;  but  we  confer  it-al- 
'lowable  for  us  to  notice  the  evidence  which  Physiology  affords 
of  nian^s  actual  eoaatitution  having  been  formedf  imth  reference 
to  a  condition  of  things  similar  lo  that  which  now  ecc^ta*     The 
*author  of  the  Treatise  on  Animal  Physiology,  in  the  Library  of 
'Useful  Knowledge,  observes,  that  ^*  The  Jast  character  by  which 
the  living  bcxly  is  distinguished,  is  that  of  terminating  its  exist- 
ence by  the  process  of  death*     The  vital  energies  by  which  the 
•circle  of  actions  and  reactions  necessary  to  life  is  sustained^  at 
-length  decline,  and  finally  become  exhausted.     Inorganic  bodiA 
preserve  their  existetice  udalterably  and  for  ever^  unless  some 
mechanical  force  or  some  chefliical  agent  separate  their  particles 
or  alter  their  oompositibn.     But,  in  every  living  body,  its  vital 
•motions  inevitably  cease,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  -opef^aUon  of 
causes  thai  are  internal  and  ihhement     Thus,  to  terminate  its 
existence  by  death,  ia  as  distinctive  of  a  living -being,  as  to  de- 
rive its  origin  from  a  pre-existing  germ.^    (P.  7,  §  5.)     If  thia 
view  be  sound,  it  is  a  proof  that  human- nature,  such  as  we  now 
aee  it,  is  constituted  in  direct  relation*  to  such  a  condition  of  the 
external  world  as  existed  iramedialely.  before,  and  at  the  period 
of  man^s  creation. 

The  third  modem  sdence,  (which,  however,  is  only  a  branch 
of  the  second^)  which  Dr  Chalmers  has  passed  over  in  ^enee,  is 
Phrenology.  No  reader  of  his  work  could  discover  that  suoh  a 
science  existed,  or  liad  ever  been  heard  of,  when  he  wrote.  He 
may  onee  mons  refer  to  Ur  Kidd'^s  Treatise  as  the  proper  qiiar- 
ter  for  discussion ;  and  to  do  Dr  Eidd  justice,  it  is  right  to  no- 
tice, that  he  stsltes  its*f[eneral  principles,  and  admits  theis  truth ; 
but  Inf  denyinjf  all  i/a  detailay  he  escapes  from  iu  applicationsL 
Itjl  by  such  unphilosophical  mams,  that  the  greatest  discovery 
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of  the  age,  afiddtie  beafhtg  in  the  most  direct  amd^fdrcibieman- 
)ier  oti'  the  titrbject  in  hand^  is  pushed  aside  by  tfaeee  twnf  distin- 
guished authors,'  a!s  it  it  were»  dneam  of  fancy,  andaiiogecker 
unworthy 'of  rational  consideration.  -  They  wi]  I  one  day -be 
askfed  why  they  did  so,  seeingth^y  weTeiniitmcted  by  the^Earl 
of  BridgeWatet*  ^to  illustrate  the  subject  tiy  all  retoonable  argu- 
tnents,  as  also  bydi^overies,  ancient  and  modern;  in  atts, 
sciences;  atid  the  wholi^  eset^wt  df  literature;^  We  leave  them 
to  cive  an  answer  to  the  question  in  their- own  tioietaadinamier, 
and  proceed  to  shew  the  application  of  Phrendogy  to  the  gr^at 
question*  which  fcll  under  their  consideration.    T  ■ .    v^ 

Thefin^t  inqtiity  that  diigfat  naturally  to:  haVepi^setitediHt- 
self  to  Dr  Chattners,'  w&s,  **  WbaK  is  «be  constttution  of  tfaeibu- 
tnan'mrnd  ;^  because,  'before  we  can  G»ioce8sf«i>Ily'traoe  theiadap- 
tatidn  of  two  objects  to  each)  w&  reiquire  to  know  what  they*  are 
respectively  in  themselves.  He  perceived  this  to  be  the  case, 
ana  makes  a  clumsy  apology  for  net  going  i  deeply  or  mitibtely 
into  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  In  point  of  fact,  he  assigns 
to  it  no*  definite  or  intelUgibie  oon^tituttuHi  whatever  >  Every 
reader  of  his  **  adaptations^  is  left  very  much  at  liberty  to  form 
a  theory  of 'the  moral  and  inteilectiial  faculties  of  man'tomiit 
his  own  fancy ;  and  one  eon^eqnenoe  of  this  will  -be,  that  the 
most  opposite  opinions  of  the  work  wilt  be  entertained  by  Jif- 
ftrent  readers,  accorditt^^  as'  they  imagine  a  constitution  of 
mind  which  will,  or  will  not,  harmonize  with  the  authot^s  views. 
Phrenology  professes  to  afford  a  more  complete^index  to  that 
constitution  than  all'^lher  sciences  taken  togetheru  Ili  funda- 
mental prioicipto  is,-  that  a  particular  mental  power  is  connected 
with  a  partieuWpartoflhe  brain,  and  that,  ae^rispar^Si  the 
faculty  is  strongt>r  weak^a^^ke  part  is  lavge  or  smalL  If  this  be 
a  fact,  it  is  one'of  "paramount  importance  in  tracing  the  ^  power, 
wisdom,  and  gqodt^^stT  of  the  Deity,  as  manifested  in  the  adap- 
tation of  the  miman  mind  to  external  nature ;  because  it  affijrds 
a  certain  tneanrof  discovering  what  the  primitive  facultiis  of 
human  nature  affe-;- what  are  their  species  of  action ;  and  to  what 
extent  the'mafiifbstatidos^th  which  we  are  familiar,  are  uses  or 
abuses  of  th^tn.  It  bringsr  Iq  light  also  the  material  conditions  on 
which  the  varieties  of  moral  and  intellectual  character  among 
men  depends'  NW^4he*objbct  of  our  autlior  being  to  trace  the 
adaptation  of  Uhe  human  mind  to  external  nature^  we  leave  the 
reaaer  to  judge  of  the  difference  of  his  quaUiication  for  executing 
this  task  sucees^lly;  when  he  is  scientifically  informed,  and  in 
possession  of  teal  evidenoe,'On  these  points,  and  when  he  is  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  them  all. 

'  He  hks  dedicated  a  large  portion^of  his  first  vohiroe  to  the 
siibjecrtif  the  ^prenmcf  of  Conscienoe ;  and  under  ihisterm 
he  dbvioosly  incltides  irildie  moral  Inlkigs  or  distinof  and  in- 
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Deration.     Nevtnhele^,  it  is  a  fict  that  in  tome' >tMHvJd«  ads ^d1l 

of  these  sentiments  arenaturalty  vigorom;  in  otherA^  tiM  A^ 4tMnd 

is  strong,  and  two  are  Weak-,  in  others,  two sre  vigdt-ow^'ii*! 

one  is  deficient :  while  in  oth«ra  all  the  three  oreit^yyfu^lef 

and  these  difftrt^nces  dvpciid  on  difiemit  degrees  df  deitl^iwmi 

of  eertain  nnrtiorro  of  the  brain'  which  are  eesilT  discerniblM^'  ''<\ 

In  CinnW's  'System  of  Ptirenolt^,  third  editiw/,  p.  ilftj  A* 

Its  occur;  '     -:    .-:j.l.' 

or^ns"(situated  in  the  base  and  bBokfMrt  of 

e,  and  the  or^ns  of  tiie  moral  seniimMiN  md 

(^sitUKtedfnihclbretKad  and'corcnal  4i-<tt|lfMf 

t)  are  6inal),  the  individual  wit)  4m  Mtwndly 

dulgence  in  the  highest  d^ree,  Bnd-dfspdMd> 

D  in  the  directest  way,  and  in  the  lowest  puti 

■ '  *'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cleans  of  the  mnral  eem ime«U 
And  intellect  greatly  predominate,  the  individual  will  beltatti^ 
rallv  prone  to  moral  and  intellectual  pursuits;  such  peraont  are* 
'alaw  unto  themselves.'  ■  i 

"  Iti  iriiistrfltion  of  this  rule,  the  skull  of  a  Carib,  and  IIm 
head  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  who  was  a  monster  of  widitdiWM 
fn  'human  forrfr,  may  be  contrasted' with  the  skull  of  lUphad^ 
and  the  head  of  Melanc^on- the  Reformer. 


^  ''>WKef«  afl'tlW  M<g«aii  MMMtiin^neniji.cqvalQfiropi 
to  each  other,  the  tf(di«'^ulrt«.|fi«f)  tBjjiaHelfv.^U'ddiiiWj({p« 
posite  i^iasea  of  character,  according  as  the  animal  propenEities 
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theft,  is  an  example  of  this  combinat^q-^EJ 
Is  jmihflad  tf|8,  tlKee  ordi^rsiof  organ*  ^^. 

qwn)a>  -JjringiaWvB-  ili^  ,a#tw»k(i,  ^^  fS^^i^fit. 

ije-MWi-m  iwopwuiim  ttu.iba  b<(!wloriHul  j^r 

^^lai-iVfrinns  msniiesting  the  Propen^M^T 

Wbila  Bi4yeote(l  tQ.the  discix^iirw,  of  .the 

army,  he  preserved  a  fair  reputation ;   but  I 

vbtM'hs^  fell  intq  want,  his  fut}p«jintieB  a3BVip^,|bie;  ^M^ndf nb'y. 

bfl  jtrined  a  compu^y  of  tlueives,  Rdoptcd  theiriE>rAClic^,,a^4i|i(^ 

executetJ."     '     ■       ■   ■    .      ■■■'■.■,,,-,,,..,,.,,  .,(■, 

The  most  cotnmon  observaiion  is  sufiictent.ta  shew., that  eufh 
wt^etie*  gf  d^ffxieitions  exist  i  and  if  they  do  e3U^t,andi  ar^osn- 
atctcdvith  particular  funns  of  brain)iia.v«an  th?  "^Adapt^tifitif" 
of  ibwsfln  inafure  b^  suceessfuUy.  exltibi,ted  by  ap.  author  vofi 
takes  no  account  of  them;  vli?  DoldJLy  aMSume^  w  opppsitioa.fip 
fact,  that  all  men  possess  "  conscience,^  and  are  alive  to  its  su- 
premacy; and'irhooonsidas  the  improvemrat  of  the  organs  on 
which  tne'power  of. maqifeiting  these  f'^'TteaAaM^At""''^'' 
of  such  utter  indifltrence  as  to  be  appn^vtS^rPVpE^er  id 
absolute  ulence  ?  ...-'■'':. 

Ill  the  System  of  Phreirali^y,  p.  291,  the  author,  after  ^ving 
a  summary  of  the  doctrineB^  maintained  by  difi^ent  writers  on 
the  subject  of  a  sense  cf  justice,  proceed*:  "  I  have  iairoduced 
this  sketch  of  conflicting  thfories,  to  convey  seme  i(W.  of  the 
boon  which  Phrenolojiy  would  confer  upon  moral  science,  if  it 
could  fix,  on  a  firm  babis,  this  single  point  in  the  philosophy  t£ 
mind,— That  a  power  or  faculty  exists,  the  object  df  which  is  to 
produce  the-  sentiment  of  justice  or  the  fepliiif  Trf'inoral  duty 
and  obligation,  independently  of  selfisbnesa,  hope  of  re>|rd,  fear 
of  punishment,  or  any  extrinsic  motive ;  ■  faculty,  in  short,  the 
natural  laaguage  of  which  is  *'  Fiat  justitia,  rust  coelumi^  Fhie- 
nolngy  does  this  by  a  demonstration,  foutKkd- oa~fiinnerous  ob- 
servationsi  that  those  persons  who  have  the  organ  of  Con- 
scientiouailesB  large,  experionce  powerfully  the  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice, while  those  who  have  that  part  small,  are  little  alive  to  this 
ei— tfain  '  TbiaHidenerii'thesHM  ioijc^  4«^f^  addu^  in 
■qplMt'D{ahe'0(mebMicMofiph>»i(^«mW&^  >'     ,      .   <  ,.     . 
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Tills  Btatflmcm  i^iUusMMfd  htf\<tha.bOo?riag£gum  -. 


MrCombeadds:  "  The  difiareooe  of  develi^wieBt of  this 
ofj^an  in  Affepeoi  bMjoos  and  iodividuals,  and  its  cambioatiaiu 
with  other  organs,  enable  us  to  aooouut  for  the  difference*  in 
thesMaoiM  of  justnee  entertaioed  at  differeoL  times,  and  by  dit 
inent  peoj^.  The.Bntiment  of  Truih  is  foutKl  by  the  Eng- 
liih  Judgas to  lie  so  lovr  in  the  Africona,  the  Hiodoot,  and  in 
the  abongiiwl  Americain,  that  the  natives  of  .th««e  DouDtrio 
are  not  received  as  wiuteascB  in  the  Culoaial  Courts ;  and  it  is  a 
carious  fact,  that  a  defectin  the  organ  of  ConwaentiousasMiis  ■ 
rrignine  feature  iit  the  akulU  of  thsiii  nations  in  poaaeuionof  the 
f  hrenolc^ical  Society.  The  notioniof  jusiiceol  that  individual 
ore  moit  fit  to  be  nwmmed  oa  a  standard,  in  wbon>  this  flfgon  is 
decidedly  large,  in  combination  with  a  large  endotrment  of  tbe 
other  moral  tentimeott  and  reflectioai  just  as  we  hold  ibr  per- 
son posiefi&ed  of  the  greatpst  m^^  td'  Tune,  in  oomlnnation  with 
the  ot|puis  of  the  moral  seaticoents  and  reflection,  to  be  the  hat 
judge  of  niueicai  cooipositionB.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  Jaws, 
or  positive  commanda,  ordering  and  furbiddiDg  certain  actions, 
became  necessary  as  rules,  to  those  who  do  not  poanesa  a  suffi- 
cieot  eadowmeot  of  this  sentiment  from  nature  to  r^ulate  thete 
cond  uct.  TboM  who  are  favourably  gifted,  are,  in  the  language 
of  St  Paul,  '  a  law  unto  themselves.'*" 

All  the»e  alleged  facts  are  diaregarded  by  both  Dr  Kidd  and 
Dr  Chalmers,  and  indeed  it  would  require  several  numbern  of 
diin  journal  to  develi^  fully  other  highly  important  itrutha  in 
regard,  tothe  consiituiioo  of  the  human  mind,  brought.to  %ht 
by  Fhrenoiogy,  which  they  have  omitted  to  notice. 

In  Mr  Combe's  work,  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  be.«pplte> 
die  lights  afibnkd  by  phyaical  eaence,.  Phywlqgy  and  Pbi»r 
oology,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  adaptation  of  ilie  humait  .son- 
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stitution  to  «s$enial  naturey  ami  bviBg»^«Kx>'viiiW  Ii1m»  fdlowing 

principles:  t     .    .  .    /  .     /     .  V    v^    . 

l.^%.  Tb^tmsLXi^as^^e  now  exists,  is  constituted,  botn  pnyjsically 
andflppiHiijl^Mrittl^  tojhcr  w«ient,i?5AErirftn^^ 

W]b||f^we  survey  the  sprc^StjQg  hoof  of  the  caniel,  weper^^fKiye 
th^tj^  is  admirably  adapted  to  walk  on  the  Jpose  s^ndy  sqr&^e 
of  I  the  desert;  and  when  \Fe  examine  its  stoinachy  cateuUtt^d 
to .  receive  and  retain  a  large  supply  of  waler,  we  di^covjex.  a 
siniftftr  relation  to  regions,  having  few  spring  and  without  raip. 
Wi^Q  w^  look  at  the  rein-deer,  and  ibe  Lapland  iposs,  ivbkh 
flourishes  in  highest  luxuriance, iQ  :g)idrwinter,  we, behold  other 
proof&of  adaptation.  In  these  instances,  we  have  arid  deserts 
aaditra^ess  w^tegof;SDCHv,.wbiclvapf)ear  to^Ms^verytimp^rfiy^t 
estihibitioiTS'  of  Divine  power  and  wisdom  I;  but  akhou^  we  can- 
not  give  a  reason  why  such  regions  should  exist,  v^e  discover  at 
once  a  wise  and  beneficent  adaptation  of  the  constitution  of 
the'aiiinials  to  the  count rie»'whioli  they  are  destined  totiiihabit. 

In  like  manner^  we  cannot  by  natural  science  accounlifor  :tbc 
^stence  of  death  and  imperieocioa  in  the  ooustiiution.of  laan^ 
aad  of  external  nature ;  but  we  perceive  an  admirable  adasptatioft 
of  the  human  constitution  and  that  of  external  objects  to  each 
other.  If  we  have  death  as  an  evil  on  the  one  hand,  we 'halve 
connubial  and  parental  jpys,  and  many  other  importajit  advao? 
tages  as  its  direct  consequences,  on  the  other;  not' only  so^  hut 
we  have  a  faculty  of  Destructiveness,  apparently  bestowed  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  mind  into  harmony  with  the  constant 
extinction  of  animal  life  that  proceeds  around  it :  a  faculty 
which  exbilitts-tbe  highest  wisdom  and  benevolence  in  tbe/Crea*> 
tor,  if  man  has  been  iiMeoded  to^ive  in  a  world  in  whose,  aiv 
rangements  death  was  a  pert;  but  which  would  have  been  a 
anost  inappropriate  gift  if  extinction  of  life  had  been  an  occuiv 
nenoe  which  he  was  never  to  witness.  These  and  nu9ieroua 
^miiar  illustrntions  are  brought  forward  in  the  work  an  tha 
ConKtituliofi  of  Man  now  referred  to. 

Sd(y,  Mr  Combe  states  a  doctrine  whksh  appears  to  him^  to 
afford  a  more  ))erfeot  key  to  the  theory  of  the  moral  administr** 
tion  of  the  world  thao  any  that  had  lieen  previously-  given,  vis. 
The  independent  existence  and  operation  of  the  physical,  -niv 
ganic;  and  moral  laws  of  creation.  An  illustration  of  the  iode- 
pendem  action  of  the  physical  laws,  may  be  thua  stated.  A 
man  of  the  most  fervent  piety,  purest  morality^  and  •highest  in*, 
ti^tiginee^  whose  whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
God  and  the  benefit  of  iiis  fellow  creatures,  may,  on  a  frosty 
evetiing,  when  bent  on  some  message  of  charity,  slip  a-  foot  on  a 
steep  street,  fall,  fracture  his  skull,  and  die :— or,  in  tlie. blazing 
energy  of  his  moral  zeal,  he  may  put  forth  such  ardent  and  Umg 
sustained  mental  exertions,  as  will  derange  the  healthy  action  of 
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h\§tkMB$gik  or  fais  bndo;  and  he  will -then' pine- awi^,  siiAn- 
much  pain,  and  perhaps  finally  expire,  to  the  sMoaiihinetiit'^ 
muaxy^  wbocainiot  oomprehend  how  so  good  a  man  could  meet 
a  fate  to  aevere  :^-*4)r  perhaps^  he  may  see  bis  ehil«!h%n,  alMr 
giving  proels  of  the^sioet  precocious  talents,  combined  'with  'th6 
finest-  mond  diieporitions,  canried  off  in  paofifnl  succession  '\iff 
eoAwwiaiooB^bjifmerm  thebead^orbyjcODsumptivedtcay;  w4iiJe 
hii  own  heart  will  link  within  him.  IneidentB  similar  i<ytheife 
arecf  daily  occurrenoe  in  the-dram^  of  human 'life,  bud  BKr 
Combe*8  explanation  of  them  is,  that  man,  a^a  physktel  bein^,  1^ 
subjected  to  physical  laws:  these  operate  titdt|)endentty  of  bik 
moral  condition,  and  must  be  observed,  otherWm^  Im  "v^ry^^i^ 
iatence  on  torth  k  brought  to  a  close.  By  virtue  of  these  liRWS^ 
aihip  fioats  as  long  as  its  timbers  are  staumeh;  aud'6irfk^^heA 
they  admit  the  water,  no  matter  whether  the  crew  be  'saints  xir 
savages^  preachers  or  tnaraudct^  The  mountain  stream,  if  pni 
periy  directed,  will  turn  a  milUwheel,  whether  the  miNei*  be 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Rowite,  Calvmist,  or  Unitarian.'  OrafvitiH^ 
lion  is  the  cause  of  these  phenomena ;  it  is  a  phy^cal  ener^ 
wibieh  acts  according  to  a  purticuiar  law ;  and  the  human  bodyi 
as  a  materid  substance,  is  subject  to  it  It  was  owing  lof  toe 
operatibn  of  this  law  that  the  good  man  fell,  wheh  utisufipoftikl, 
and  diiedu  To  understatid  the  ways  of  Provid^ce  aright;  th$ 
objectmid  utility  of 'the law,  in  its  proper  and  direct  epplicdtidlfi 
9ugfatto'be  regarded  J  and  it  sbbuid  not  be-strrveyed  dnly  ki  its 
inflictive' operation  on  thosle  who  m*glect  to'dbey  It.  Itl  'Virtile 
of  its  operatidn^aU  objects  are  retained  safe  andMeady  onth^'Siit^ 
Aue  of  the  earth,^tbe  cceati  is  chained  to  its  bedj'^tli^  stitety 
mansion  standa  erect  and  resists  the  wintry  tempest.     In  cotfd£^ 

Jaence  of  its  indejiimdenl^geticj^  bhips  do  not  siuk,  tior'hotri^S 
itl,  iklthwffgh  their  inmates  transgress  the  mor&l  law.'  Thi 
wiched' are  thereby  allowerl  opportunity  for' repentance;  whili 
the  good,  who  are'  inseparably  Mended  with  them  in  the  gr^ 
enterprizet  of  life,  are  saved  from  all  the  dangers  to  Hvhich  *th^y 
woidd'ifievitablv  be  exposed,  if  the  physical  laws  were  depend* 
cnt  on,  and  varied  with,  the  mo^'al  conduct  of  individuals  of  tK§ 
human  race.  But  in  consequence  also  of  the  independent  actiM 
of  tiiia  law^  a  good  maki  who  slips  a  foot,  is  a  mere  mass  of  ^cn 
vitating  matter ;  his  virtue  does  not  arrest  his  fall ;  btit  hi^  bcKi^ 
being  unsupported,  comes  to  the  grotmd,  and  he  mayin'cciftse. 
qiience  be  kHIed.  '       " 

Againt :  Human  Kfe  in  this  world  depends  ml  the  healthy  aci 
tion  of  the  brain,  stomach,  lungs,  bloodvessels,  and  bthe¥  vital 
^Ht3se  organs  are  subjected  to  definite  laws,  which'  alsAi 
>  and  independent  intheir  operation.  The  leading 
IMS  these  ^gUns  are^thatthey  tnf^  b«  l^jiiMl'^ 
^Bnd  «la6  bf 'fiMm#^fiA^<iiii#^ 


that  from  whatever  causes  they  are-  impaired^  sufiering,  aifd  utl 
timately  extinction  of  life,  are  the  mseparabie  consequendect  of 
too  expensive  and  long  continuect  a  departure  from  their  heeMtf 
state.     One  oomiition  required  by  the  oi^ganic  laws  Ah*  the  pretoi^ 
v^ti'Hi  of  ^l;»€«ilth  and  life  is,  thai  man  shall exerrite  hts  Ixxly;  att^ 
liot  overwork  hismind  ;  and  the  penalty  for  difxibeditniceis  that 
by  neglect  Af  egcereise,  and  too  great  mental  activity,  vhe  stoiyiaeh 
and  brain  become  disordered,  and  life  is  first  rendered  mberabtt 
and  then  e^^tinguidied*     Now,  as  this  law  has  it«  lanndatkxi'ia 
ihe  or^nic  constitution  of  the  stomach,  braicr,  nerves,  aifll 
bloodvefisels,  and.  as  it  is  independent  in  its  operation,  it  isofna 
4Pp!^p()i»eiM;e  to  ih«$  result^  wliether  tise  exhaustion  ariise^from'aflo- 
^ses^ve  eKerikins  in  governing  a  nation,  as  happened  m  the  fat 
ataaeeof  Mr  Canning,  or  in  writing  books,  as  in^the'case  of  Snr 
Walter  Sooct^  or  in  pursuing  mechanical  discovi^ries,  or  in  ooui^ 
posing  sermons  or  ministering  to  the  poor.     If  the  mind  'ba 
over.wrought,  the  brain  and  stomach  will  suffer;  no  matter  ia 
vhat  pursuit  the  excessive  exertion  has  been  made.    The  object 
of  tlm  law  is  obviously  to  force  mankind  to.  regulate  their f 'bat- 
bits  and  to  bestow  due  attention  on  their  organic  system,  ihirtr, 
by*  lioiitingi  eooooinising,  and  timing  exertion  and  relaieataim^ 
they  may  both  enjoy  life  and  discharge  its  duties.     By  Mm 
tseans  order  and  con»i»teiKy  of  acticm  ai^  impressed  on  hudaan 
nature^  -  When  the  good  man,  therefore,  who,  in  ignorance  hf 
these  laws,  has  infringed  them  all,  dies  in  the  midst  of  his  holy 
and  beneficent  exertions^  he  is  the  victim  of  his  owi»  mattentioil  t» 
a,  divine  institution,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  wonderment  or  doubt 
of  the  Divine  goodness.    The  result  is  intended  to  teadi  us  wha 
survive  a  lesson  of  the  deepest  importance,  viz.  to  regulate  wn 
lives  in  -conformity  with  our  Ixxlily  and  mental  consdtutimii    To 
have  suspended  the  organic  laws  in  favour  of  virtuuus  design; 
and  allowed  «sea«  when  lieneficenily  engaged,  to  maintairt  intefi^ 
minable  moral  or  intellectual  exertion,  would  have  been  to  de»> 
range  the  whole  order  and  economy  of  lif< ;  to  offbr  a  pretnitmi 
for  the /extinction  of  affection— the  season  for  the  gratificatii^ 
of  which  is  that  of  reiaxatJon  from  severer  duties  ;<^-^nd  to  pitl 
an  end'  to  all  the  innocent  but  subordinate  enjoyments  wUeH 
gild  our  domestic  hours,  end  render  life  a  scene  of  pleaairig 
gratification* 

Moreover  t  As  Providence  has  formed  man  a  mortal  being,  and 
given  him  the  power  of  transmitting  existence  to  otlier  beingSf 
He  has  ordained  also  that  the  condition  and  qualitiiA  of  parents 
should  exercise  a  powerful  infl^iencc  over  the  constitnttona  of 
their  children.  When,  therefore,  an  amiable  but' enlightened 
philosopher  x)r  divina  deranges  his  a^fi  oigoniby  ^iadbeyiog  the 
orgi^  laws,  and  a  c^ild  is-pcodoe^dta  Mo,  aodrit  liveaaiftw 
yafirs,  abqwsr^Lshes  oi  ihi^  nsoril^  and  iaIelfeoHial  qualitiea^tlla 
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unregulated  feictivily  of  which  hi' the^fsther  impmred  bts  health, 
and  was  the  cause  of  his  tratismtttiBg  to  his  child  af  fceblefnuife), 
and  then  dies  ;^^the  **  Powei",  -wisdom,  ahd  gbodnesaoTOodT'  io 
the  administration  of  the  woffd  ai^  stiil  cefnspioUrousijr  diifberDilite 
If  the  parent  h$d  obeyed  the  Ofgatiic  iaiN,  te  itbttM^a^batti 
happy  himself,  and  given  high  tn^ahh  Id  hb  offii^hg. ' 

Mr  Combers  doctrine  is,  that  before^  tnan  'cstn  be  happj^  mthis 
world  he  must  exercise  all  his  facuhi^  within  their  legithAMe 
sphere;  and,  secondly,  that  he  must  obey  rttfthe  natiiral  kws 
which  have  relation  to  his  constituiiom  He  acKseiiuts  for  th^ 
past  miseries  of  mankind  by  their  }gB6rance  of  their' own  0ORsti« 
tution  and  of  external  nature;  of  the  laws  impressed -upon*  both; 
of  theii*  tedproeal  relations;  and  of  thenecesaity  of  ttb<fyiog«ff 
the  laws,  as  the  condition  of  that  fuH  degree  of  eAjoynbent  ef 
which  human  nature  is  fairly  susceptible. 

The  importance  of  these  views  scarcely  requin^  iilustratioB. 
If  the*  separate  existence  and  independent  ^tion  of  the  nattind 
laws  be  the  true  theory  of  the  Divine^govemonent  of  the  world, 
a  rich  field  for  inv^tigation  is  opened  up  to  the  imellecl;  in 
tracing  each  law  itself,  its  sphere  ofeetiont  and 'its  objecx^;  and 
then  comparing  it  with  the  constitution  of  tbehutnan  mwidaiid 
body.  How  gk»rioas  may  we  expect  the  divine  power,  wisdom* 
and  goodness  to  appear,  when  we  obtain  a^lue  tothe  real  order 
of  the  moral  governirient  of  the  world ;  and  bow  blind  was  the 
author  before  us  to  his  own  fame  in  neglecting  such  a  field! 
Further,  the  whole  practical  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  nianklnd  will  be  modified  ao* 
cording  as  we  adopt  the  views  of  the  old  school  of  phiiosoj^hy^ 
or  those  unfolded  in  the  ^*  CooiHitution  of  Man;"  Ac«ordihg 
to  the  former,  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  the  deve^ 
loproent  of  the  natural  principles  of  the  human  mind  i— ^^ceoid^^ 
ing  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  pre-reqiiifate  to  all  suhstauttal  improve^ 
ment,  that  these  natural  qualities  be  developed  and  aptiKed. 
According  to  the  former,  the  evils  and  dbordersof  this  life  are 

[)reparations  and  trials  to  fie  us  for  a  better ;— -aeeordingta  the 
atter,  they  are  pimishments  for  igno:*ance  and  imrtioraKty,'aitd 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  compensation  should  be  gi\'eti 
hereafter  for  suffering  origiTjating  in  neglect  of  our  prescribed 
duties.  SuppoMng,  for  instance,  Malthus^s  doctrine  to  tie  co^- 
rect;  that  enormous  evils'  arise  to  mankind  from  overpopulation 
in  piY>portion  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  is  not  alk^wabte  to 
assume  that  men  who,  under  the  preponderating  af;tii4ty-  of 
Amativeness  over  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  multiply  the 
spiles  before  they  have  made  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
ariangemems  su^cteiit  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of  their 
childfen,  should  be  compensated  by  fuftut*eblifts>ftHf4be-6uflti^ 
>h  they  entail  on  themselves  by  6uch  conduet*;  or  that 
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the  viciiiBBof  comoieroiaji  A^wikruptcj  pfoducedibji  w  ioonliiiate 
pui;$uit  of  g^o.  shqiikl  be  rewarded. bev^fter, for;  tb^rp«og» 
which  tJieir.Qi&appointedavarUe  and  ambitioa  have  au^Uwcd  ou 
jeartb,  .We  #ce  £»r  frcw  aoeusing  Dr  CbfilKi£vr»>(iif  CQuntenaii^ 
cingtbeiie  priaciples.;  but  w^  knoiw  tbfitttb^yim'e.ipractiQiJJy^uid 
extensively  «d(^pted  by  a  gr^tajt;  iHiaibitf'  qf  sincere.  butilUioi^iiw 
e^ipstiv^iMiaJ^.  « iAocy>i;4ingtto  (Jie.phrpiolqgJMl.vijewi,  nam  can 
be^ykioe  acceptable  lio  bis.CreaU>f  only  in  prf^niqn,aa  hefalfils 
allihe.divii^  ]a.ws«.phy8ical,naorali  int^UeotuaU  andi.ireligioMa; 
and  beU  ngt  entitled  to  awrib?  any  o£  bis  ev^s  tp  the  4ivine  in.. 
stiimHHi^  until  he  f^hall  have. exhausted  hU  own  xeaoui;ees  in  au 
tempwg  Ip.remoyejtbem..  .i       .    .>      :.»  . 

The  Scriptures  will  be. difiVmntJy  nsktevpretQdy«aqd  different 
v^w>  of  ChrUtianily  will  be  enteirlained^  accovdiog^aon^or  the 
other  of  these  philosophical  .tb^ories/is  gdofHed.  According,  jto 
tbe«ona  view.  Jibe /value  of  Cbristiaoiiy  qonsists.in,  ita  spiritual 
influence  supplying  ^he  deficienci^  ot  nature ;  in  rogenoiauiigy 
and  in  njany  instances  counteracting  it  t, according' to  the  olher, 
Christianity  is  the  revelation  of  a£reaVaystein>of  mofal  andre^ 
ligious  truth,  direcUy  and  designeoly  calcu latedt to  cultivate^  icaU: 
forth,,  and  bring  to  maturity  the  elementary  quabtWs  of  human 
nature^  sMcb  as  they  existed  previously  .U»  ita  introduccion,  and 
DOW  exifit.  According  to  the  one  system^,  all  natiuralaFraqgeM 
ments  are  subordinate  in  their  effects  to  spiritual  influeaees ; 
while^  according  (o  the  other,  fulfilment  of  the  natural  cond^ 
tions  esaentiali  by  tb^  ordination  of  rrovid^nce,  for  virtvoand 
happiness  must  precede  the  enjoyment  of  the  fuil.effeas  of.di^ 
vine  trutbw 

The  advocates  of  the  latter  view  refer  to  the  .histopy  of  the 
world  in  support  of  it.  Christianity  and  human  nature,  unaided 
by  science  and>  knowledge  of  the  4natural  laws,  were  left  to  thc«h 
selves  from  tiie  period  of  CoiisW^ntine^s  establishment  of  the 
Christian  religion  till  the  invention  of  printing ;  and  suksh  was 
the  sway  of  ihe  animal  propensities,  the  bluntness  of  moral  feel- 
ing, and  the  blindness  of  intellectual  perception^  that  xtk»  purest 
and  best  of  all  religions  was  pervertedi  obscured,  and  rendered 
very  nearly  inoperative  on  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Mo  sooner, 
however,  was  the  art  of  printing-— a  merely  human  invention-p<» 
discovered^  than  the -mind  began  to  throw  off  iia  errors ; -and 
esMctly.in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  of  external  nature  and 
of  the  human  constitution^  to  the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge 
by  the  press  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  audi  to  the 
amelioration  of  the- institutions  of  society,  have  the  practical  e& 
fects  of  Christianity  lieen  conspicuous  and  important  According 
to  this  view,  nature  and  Christianity  are  not  opposing  (iy>wer^ 
but  friends  and  allies ;  Christianity  lang^isbes  and  is  perverted 
while  the  natural  faculties  are  inactive  and  unenJightened ;  it 
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flourishes  and  becomes  practical  when  they  are  stimulated  and 
filled  with  knowledge.  It/thetiTheip^^f  itself  a  valuable  stimu- 
lus, to  improvement.  By  presenting  the  highest  views,  hopes, 
and  prol«iil^dfj)/ft>'flfda^ir^'  vigW^^td^aH'^ti^  powers 

after  thev  are  fairly  awakened. 

Our  v\kM  c»'  the  bihd  andlts  V^TattonS  ^(J*'6ktWilarobjec^^ 
BMly %e  -mrtlifbrrii  in*  m  simpfe  iUliHstraiCroniJi  Tiitt< %)Bitf^4ikrTfl)e 
aoili  'has  ffeuem^d  from  the  Creator  certaAi  ^nalaiin  ivhfdi^fit)  j9b 
fbr  production ;  buty  like  th6  eanhv  it  iiequir^>Ooibe'dlrictvBled 
ttt^render  these  fuily  «liiH3tTVfiL(  •Bduclaitit}nfin(4l'trfj'8cieDeni,(find 
gcnenit  .'knowlodgejdoes  for  tlid'tmitid/wjiiat  ^ughinj^nhhrmvu 
idgv  aoA  jdkmitiihpr/ ftccanipbshri ft«r /tbe()^euDd&  '^eltUev^ htfe 
nmiy'  ii^arieubs  of  soil  xirBk^tinfn  in  fertility, (fibiiierifeavel  moirysTtf*' 
rMieft  tf  tiun<K;>difierifig  in  bative-^^nergyof  ipeop^nsitYV^ntfi* 
ment,  and  intellectual  power.  -  Ib  'agri^uhuri,^(otte.8di]'  and 
cultivation  must  be  added  nianune,  to  render  <ther  crop  most 
abundant  fai  quantity  and  n^ost  perfect  \ii  quitlityA  Jn  like 
manner,  a  pure,  generous,  just,  and  noble  system  of  morals 
and  religion,  requires  to.  he  supplied  to  a  mind  of  Hne^pfitural 
endowments  aria  high  cultiyatiun,  in  order  to  produce  tfte  per- 
fection of  the  human  character,^  so  far  as  perfecUoii  is  altaimlilc 
dm  >tnirth.  If  manure  is  added  to  a  soil  die^Ttute'of'mil^tSH-alfer* 
tflity,  or  not  cultivated  to  receive  it,  its  inflOencfe  is  either.  "^O- 
tii'ely  lost,  or  greatly  diminished  ;  and  so  it  is  in  regia*d  t«  iniod. 
Before  Phrenology  was  discovered,  there  iwfer**  no  suffieient 
iBeatta  of  discovering  the  qualities  of  theTnifid  itself  v  and  tliese 
being  unknown,  the  cultivation  coidd  not  be fadmiinBtiired  «&fa 
^e  adaptation. io  its  nattire<and  warns.  Owing't(fthei»hidi  lie- 
iifg  a  riddle^  aod  its  obltivation  inrfierfect,  tlieBppliQ4tli{D>t>f  the 
fertilizing  influence  of  morals  etid  neBgi«in4  bus 'hiihfirto' been 
pMndy  empirical.  ^  Moral  and' religious -doctrines  are  lai^iy. pro- 
mulgated ;  but  fail  tu  a  great  ekteot  tn ^producihg^corpesfiond- 
ing'^fittcts.  The  failiireis^ixitnpouvidmult :  ic  roaryatisefi^m 
a^eak  or  viciously  conatituted  mind •;  fttimawcA)  eqnsuiiuMd 
nmdiH  cultivated;  orfnun  thedoctribes  beiiig  iil-adHpted^to 
the  parttoular  mind  t6  winch  they  have  'beed  addressed.  "It  is 
imp^iblo  tasheit  itirth  the  power,  wisdom  «ind-gdikUiaBtiif4he 
Ci^ator,  tintfi  ihis  labyrinth- shall  be  unravelled.  Dr  Ohdmers 
does  not  attempt  its  disentangfement  9  «id  it  aflpeahativus  that 
no  hiiman  means,' except  Phrenology,  afford  the  least  |)Fospectcf 
siiQcess  to  the  undertaking.   .  ...  ,. 

In  these  observations,  we  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to 
mdnFa  condition  db  earth.  The  effect  of  rtlifgimis^boUef  <Ai  his 
happiness  in  a  future  state  belongs  exclusively.tO'tfae'  depBrt* 
mtfitt  of  theology.  r     *  ^     "    1   • 
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,      T9  TQJi  SDITOS  OF  TQB  VHIIBNOLOCUGAIa  JODR^Atf 

.SuI'*^Thb  foUoWin^  excerpt  from  a  recent  number  <(f  thv 

DuniMes  Times  iTi«y  have  escaped'  your  eye,  or  yon  may.detns 

it  unworthy  of  ootice ;  but  in  my  humble  opinicmf  it  wUl'bear* 

GbmparisoD  with  tfae  best  x»f  your  registered  prooi^  that'  ^  noner 

are  so  blind  asthosq  w]it>  will  not^e:"^  ^onsequ^ntty  ic-isi*^  tcxi^ 

gond iojbe lo^^  abdiis i^orlhy ofi bdingpresurvedintKe  JkmrnnLt 

It  cannot  be<i^.  uie  to.  either  yonr«elf  or* your  Teademv'&Pther 

than  by  exciting  mirthfulne88 ;  and  all  our  oi^gan»  ought  to  be 

exerciaKl,  for,  as  ^sop  teiU  us,— 

**  The  bow^s  too  stiff  that  jields  not  t6  the  Jinng  t  '  '     ^ 

And  t^ose,  t^  often  Btvet€b*d»  will  lose  tb^tr  »prin|^*'  i  •- 

^  BUMPS. 

'  \^  The  Correspondent  who  sends  us  th^  following  lively  remarics,  an4..fB0|a 
whom,  and  from  nis  ten^rable  ftiend,*  we  shall  be  must  happy  to  hear  as  oftea. 
as  suits  their  leisure^  says^^  They  am  the  production  of  an  oohgenatumy  and' 
on  (hat  acoouiit,a  ciiriosity.  But  the  tie w9  are  to  me  at  Iqan  innfgget^ 
measure  original,  and  the  remarks  humorous  and, acute*  Skeleton  aa  It. 
evidently  la,  it  is  too  good  to  be  tost.*  We  perfecdy  agree  with  our  corres** 
pdiiileiit  tksil  Vha  t^etnarks  ara  to  good  to  be  lost,  nor  shall  they  be  lost  if  we^ 
can  help  li«-^£.  IX  T .]     .    ' 

•*  The  study  of  Phrenology  ought  to  be  put'down^--;^nff,  as 
UficlesS4 .  seeing  that  the  propensities  of  young  people  ronsi  bs 
far  morennequivocaNy  discovered  by  their  actions,  long  befoni 
they  could' be  put  upon  that  suitable  mode  of  educadon  which 
their  bumps  are  isnpposed  to  point  ot»t. 

^*  SiooncL,  as  giving  lise  to  much  impertinence;'  for  it  would 
raquice  5rision<  sharp  as  that  of  the  lynx,  and  feding  nice  ds  that' 
of  die  antennae  of  am  ineebt,  to  discover  the  three  dozen  indica* 
tive  bumps  placed  in  a  forehead  as  smooth  as  a  turnip ;  thatf 
moreoirer^  cdnsidering  the  general  sisse  of  head,  and  rektinrff 
pro{lortion-of  the  buralps,  together  with  the  allowed  eiTectB  oP 
education  both  direct  and  circumstantial,  most  followersof  Pfare^ 
nology,  were-  it  true,  would  be  mere  sciolists;  hence,  a]so,'/th^ 
most  unjustifiable  insiniiattana  would  be  made  against  character' 
and^poBHtion,  and' thci. covert  attempts  at  inspection,  and  tiw 
sly  handling  of  heads,  would  banish  all  confidence  in  Rxial  iaK* 
tercoursei  •     i 

V  TAirdi  as. most  dangerous.  Were  juries  to  be  swayed  by. 
theiTt  phi>BiK)lqe:ical  prejudices  agoinat  a  xrimiDal,  they-  may  ae^ 
quit  a  man  with  a  good  head  and  a  bad  heart,  or  bang'  a  man* 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  malformation  of  his  head. 

*  This  article  was  in  types  for  our  last  Number,  but  was  unavoidably  post- 
poned.— Ed.  , 
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<<  But  the  pretensions  or  Phrenolo^  to  be  ranked  among  the 
sciences  are  false  and  unfounded.  Pirgt,  because  its  ori/rin  is 
suspicious*  It  is  wnsstion  which  fitrnishes  materials  Ibr  reflec- 
tion and  thought ;  and  when  Tefleeting,  our  thought  jnsodates 
itself  with  the  ideeit  of  ivhat  we  ba^  seeiit  beard,  be^  whose 
organs  are  situated  in  the  head ;  hence  in  common  parkmce^ 
thought  is  referred  to  the  head,  and  hence  indicntions  are  looked 
for  ro  the  skull,  but  the  passions  affect  the  heart;  and  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  kardiowgy  has  just  as  go^  a  tide  to  be 
studied  as  krauioscopt^  kranwlomf^  or,  as  it  is  more  generally 
called,  phrenology^  and  the  stemoicopi  ought  therefore  to  be 
employed  as  well  as  the  callipers. 

*^  Seetmd^  because  it  is  contraiy  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
where  one  thing  is  always  placed  over  against  another  in  mutual 
adaptation.  Men  were  evidently  forward  to  mutual  co-opera- 
tion, and  thk  would  never  be  effected  without  the  medium  of 
language;  now  how  is  language  (plainly  arbitrary,  else  all 
languages  would  be  the  same,)  to  be  understood  ?  It  is  not  evi- 
dently by  physiognomy  P  Had  it  been  intended  tiiat  we  staiuld 
ijiterpret  it  oy  kranios«opy,  the  child  would  have  been  led  to 
consult,  by  means  of  sight  or  feeling,  the  nurse^s  buibps  instead 
of  physiognomy;  now  he  feels  as  little  disposition  toexaanne 
her  head  as  to  draw  nourishment  from  her  toe. 

^*  Thirds  because  national  character  changes  with  politrcal 
institutions ;  but  were  character  to  differ  aocording  to  bumps, 
the  phrenologist  behoves  to  shew*  that  the  bumps  of  the  modem 
Greek  or  Italian  had  changed  correspondingly  ^ith  character 
from  those  of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Komaus.** 

I  shall  tag  a  few  annotations  to  the  f*  lively,  humorous,  and 
acute  remarks^  of  the  skeleton  seriatim,  which  if  yoii  let  go  as 
bouncing  little  crackers  at  its  tail,  then,  iant  mieux  pour  ma 
vaniU ;  and  if  you  de-  not,  why  then,  iant  pie  pour  man  amour 
pro*ire.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Octogenarian  should  find 
difficulty  in  renouncing  the  long^established  doctrine  of  all-suffi- 
cient and  indispensab^  experience,  for  I  also,  who  am  hard  at 
bis  heels  in  point  of  age,  found  considerable  mflUcalty  in  gefting 
over  the  bar ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  liberal,  not  to  say 
radical,  talented  E.  D.  T.  in  the  prime  of  life? 

Firsi^  This  acute  observer  may  well  be  excused  for  asserting 
that  the  propensities  of  children  can  be  observed  only  by  their 
actions,  ^nce  he  looks  not  beyond  their  foreheads;  but  what 
then  ?  IS  astronomy  to  be  put  down  because  light  precedes  the 
sun  ?  Second^  The  forehead  may  be  rough  as  a  rasp,  or  smooth 
as  burnished  brass,  without  affecting  phrenological  deduction. 
And  although  every  phrenologist  must  be  a  sciolist,  every  scioEst 
does  not  become  a  phrenologist,  even  when,  as  in  the  present 
ie»  he  can  with  tlie  eye  of  a  *'  lynx,  and  the  antennae  of  an 
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insect,""  deteotM  three  doa^  oT  blimps  in-a  forehead  as  smooth 
as  a  turnip.""  But  the  followers  of  Lavater  would  heafi  Hkely 
to  ^*  bani>Ji  soeial/ itit^rcoufise  by  sly  aasinualionl,""  when  study- 
iO|f<*laBgiia|;e  fjrcHnrthe  ooMAnt^nanoe/aR  those  o^Galliviib^o  <9oan* 
aiDjI^  cerebral  deVelopnientSi/  *  Thirds  When-  sach  H^ltuf^e'  maiiur€B 
as  a  person  with  a  g<)od  head  aiid  d  bad  •  hearl^  or  vice  veh^a^ 
shall  be  > brought  brfore  a^  jury,  .he 'should 'hqI  only  beacqiitt- 
ted,  but  alao  |i»reserved<a8  a  ouriosity.  Butilve  &ot  is,  thai  pbre^ 
nolo^ats  wiU  be  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  pass  sentence  of 
deatn  upon  any  one^  good  or  bad. 

SEC^aScBiite«r*^^r9/9  Iti  disorders  of  the  thorax,  ossffiea* 
tions,  &C.,  *^  the  study  of  kardioic^y  and  appliratabo  >  of  the 
atetboseope^""  may,  for  what  I  know,  be  advisaMe  ;  but  what,  in 
'<  common  pnnlance^,  are»  called  passions,  and  ai^ctions  of 'the 
heart,  are  thought  to^  beeommunicated  to  the  nifind  through*  the 
medium^ of  the  brain :  in  Scripture,  heart,  mind,  soul,  spirit,  are 
synonymous^  Secendy  Had  it  been  necessary  that  children,'  b<^ 
fore  they  can  speak  or  walk,  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
characters  and  capabilities  of  their  nurses^  they  would  no  doubt 
begin,  by  **  fingering""  and 'looking  about  for  indicativo  bumps. 
Thirds  Th^  organs,  and  consequently  the  character,  may,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  be  changed  by  political  institutions  ;  but  po- 
litical institutions  maybe,  and  are,  frequently«and  rapidly  dian- 
ged  by  phrenological  organs. 

But  the  Octogenarian  is  quite  CHit-done  by  the  anonymous 
Editor  of  a  new  edition  of  Presideni:  Edwards  upon  the  freedom 
efihe  will.  He  says,  *'  We  must  concede  the  fact  of  a  diversity  in 
the  mental  conformation  of  different  animals ;  the  dog  has  more 
mind  than  instrument ;  his  power  of  reason  goes  beyond  the  range 
of  his  application.""-— Yours,  &c^ 

16/A  March  1833.  MiSALOdUS. 


■  ■>■ 


ARTICLE  VII. 

JESSATS  0»  MALARIA  AND  TEMPERAMENT.  Bjr  C^ABipn 
Caldwell,  M.  !>»>  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Practice  in  Traoajrlya^la  University.    Lexington,  1831.    12mo,  P^  300. 

Db  Caldwell  is  already  well  known  to  British  phrenologists 
toX  the  ind^fati|iable  zeal  and  talent  with  which  he  has  for  many 

! rears  advocnt^  the  cause  of  truth  and  science.  It  is  not 
ong  since  we  had  occasion  to  print  his  excellent  essay  on  Prison 
Disupline,  and  we  have  now  to  notice  shortly  the  views  on  tem« 
peran^ent  presented  to  us  in  the  volume  of  which  the  ti^e  is  pre- 
fixed. 
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.    The  easay  on  Malaria,  forming  the  first  part  of  the  worl:, 

Sined  the  prize  offtTed  by  the  iMedieal  and  Surfi^ical  Puciihj  of 
aryland,  at  their  annual  convention  at  Baltimore  in  1830 ;  and 
from  the  success  with  which  it  clears  away  mere  fancier  arid  RUp> 
positions,  establishes  facts,  and  deduces  practical  principles  fniti^ 
them*  it  is  certain  that  the  award  was  judiciously  macfe.  'the 
subject,  however,  being  foreign  to  our  pagte,  we  must  Confine 
ourselves. to  the  second  Essay j  the  matter  of  whicli  has  a  direct 
relation  to  Phrenology.. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  great  differences  of  constitution  Hare 
been  observed  to  exist  among  mankind,  and  many  theories  have 
been  invented  to  explain  them'.  The  most  prevalent  ha^  lieeil 
that  which  divides  the  temperaments,  as  they  are  called,  into  the 
Lymphatic,  the  Sanguine,  tiie  Bilious  or  Melancholic,  and  the 
Nervous;  according  to  the  supposed  predominance  of  the  phlegm, 
the  blood,  the  bile,  or  the  nervous  system.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  the  objectiims  which  have  been  urged  against  assignmg 
certain  qualities  of  body  and  mind  to  each  of  these  temperaments, 
as  the  classification  is  not  pretended  by  any  one  to  be  satisfactory. 
For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  analytic 
notices  of  Dr  Thomases  French  work,  contained  in  the  15th  and 
16th  Numbers  of  this  Journal,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
trace  the  true  principles  cm  which  diiFerences  of  bodily  constitu- 
tion depend,  and  on  which  consequently  a  philosophical  classifi- 
cation of  tentperaments  ought  to  be  founded. 

We  mentioned  at  that  time  that  Dr  Thomas  endeavoured  to 
prove  by  a  constant  reference  to  observation,  that  the  pre- 
dominant constitution  of  the  body  is  to  be  ascribed  to  dif- 
ference of  size  and  vigour  in  certain  ruling  organs,  vis.  those 
contained  in  the  three  great  cavities — ^the  head,  the  chest,  and 
the  abdomen.  When  the  brain  and  nervous  system  contain- 
ed in  the  first  are  most  largely  developed,  there  will  be  a  cor- 
responding superiority,  in  the  functions  belonging  to  them,  and 
the  individual  will  be  characterised  by  greater  sensibility,  and 
unusual  mental  power.  When  the  lungs  and  heart  are  most 
vigorous,  as  indicated  by  a  very  large  chest,  there  will  be  a  cor- 
i^sponding  predominance  of  tlie  powers  which  form  and  move 
the  blood,  and  consequently  a  high  degree  of  vitality  and  bodily 
activity  combmed  with  strength  and  endurance,  but  with  less 
sensibility  or  mental  power.  I^astly,  when  the  abdominal  sys- 
tem predominates,  nutrition  will  be  very  vigorous,— the*  bcxij 
full,  but  oppressed  and  slow, — the  mind  and  senubtlrty  dull,-*^ 
and  the  muscular  power  not  great. 

Various  combinations  of  these  three  great  varieties,  will,  rf 

course,  form  mixed  constitutions,  each  distinguished  by  its  own 

'-q  of  qualities,  as  fully  explained  in  the  articles  nfer- 
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We  hi^l^  Dr  Thonias^s  work  as fi  great a4v&nce  made ipthe 
philosophy  of  temberament,  btitexprei^^  ad  oplriioil'ttiatktitich 
remaioed.  ^o  be  done  to.  remove  all  the  obscurity'  n^hicK  'st9H 
c]oud^(}  this  importaot  subject.  We  now  find  from  I)r  Caltt- 
weltV  book,  that  h?f  in  ignorance  of  Dr  tl^'ho'maa^s  conclusibtis^ 
bad  arrived  at  and  taught  nearly  the  same  views  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  Frepch  work,  his  ^nly  knowledge  of*  whicH; 
^i  the  time  he  wrote^  wa9  gathered  from.our  owii  Journal.  This 
gives  us  satisfaction,  in  one  sense,  as  ifaffords  an  additional  pre- 
sumption, of  the  essential  aoeuracy  of  the  basis  on  which  both 
liave  built.  Still,,  however,  difficulties  occur  which  shew,  tnat 
althoMgh  predominance  in  sisse  ot  the  various  groups  of  organs 
i^  the  prmcipai  condition,  there  must  still  be  some  other  p^u- 
liari(^4  either  of  (quality  or  of  structure^  sufficignttpexertanbtar 
ble  influence;  .  * 

In  the  mc^ority  of  cases,  accordingly^^  we  find  the  relative  pror 
portions  of  the  head,  chest,  and  abuomen,  ah  accurate  index  of 
the  constitution  both  in  man  and  animals ;  but  in  a  few  instance^ 
this  does  not  happen,  and  some  cause  interferes  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  general  rule,  so  far  as  to  render  the  cases  apparently 
at  variance  with  it.  These,  however,  ought  only  to  excite  us  tp 
&rther  and  more  careful  observation :  the  laws  of  nature  §re  cen- 
stADt,  and  we  may  depend  upon  the  ultimate  discovery  of  soihe 
circvuDstancc  to  account  for  the  apparmt  contrariety.  We  have 
remarked  cases  for  example,  in  which  the  great  size  of  the  head, 
ju4g^  of  i^lppe,  would  have  led  us  to  expect  a  higher  degree  of 
the.nervous  or' encephalic  temperament, — and  others  in  which 
its  smaller  aize,  had  we  regarded  size  alone,  augured  less  ner- 
vous predominance^— than  actually  existed.  But  an  explana* 
tion  of  this  anomaly  seems  to, us  not  difficult  of  atta'mment,  if 
we  discriminate  properly  between  the  two  principles  involved 
in  it. 

The  one  principle  is,  that  greater  size  of  organ  always  gives 
greater  power  of  function,  suppadng  all  other  conditioM  to  be 
equal.  This  Jaw  is  universal  and  unalterable ;  and  hence,  where 
other  conditionsi  or  circumstances — such  as  health,  activity,  and 
quality  of  structure-*ar^  equal,  size  is  a  certain  and  inudlible 
measure,  of  power;  and  consequently,  the  indications  afforded 
by  it  .are  as  positive  as  any  one  could  desire  to  obtain.  But  it 
is  also  a*  known  fact,  that  brains  or  lungs  of  equal  size  may  and 
da  differ  in  qmdktjf  of  structure,  in  consequence  of  which,  one 
may  be  move  acuve  and  influential  in  its  sympathies  than  ano- 
ther  its  equal  in  size ;  and  if  we  compare  two  differing  in  this 
Bespect,  ae  ifil$^ufer€  ih^  eame^  our  conclusions  will  necessarily 

In  the  majority  of  human  beings^  the  quali^  of  the  bodily 
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m^gans  varies  within  such  narrow  limits,  that  greater  or  less  size 
affords  an  accurate  indication  of  their  relative  force  and  infiuenoeL 
But  in  a  few  individuals,  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  scale,  the 
difference  of  quutity  is  so  great  as  to  modify  the  effects  of  mere 
size;  and  then,  the  latter  alone  is  not  a  suflScient  indicatioo. 
Here,  we  apprehend,  lies  the  defect  of  both  Dr  Thomases  and 
Dr  Caldweirs  expositions.     They  unnecessarily  confine  them- 
selves too  exclusively  to  the  one  principle  of  size,  when  in  reality, 
although  it  is  by  much  the  most  important,  there  are  other  con- 
ditions which  cannot  be  overlooked  without  falling  into  occa- 
sional inaccuracies. 

That  the  difference  of  quality  here  insisted  on  is  a  fact  in 
nature  too  influential  to  be  overlooked,  and  not  a  mere  inge- 
nious supposition,  may  be  easily  established  by  observation. 
How  very  remarkable,  for  example,  are  the  shades  of  coarseness 
or  fineness  in  the  skin  and  hair  !  .  How  very  easily  does  every 
cook  recognise  the  difference  in  the  muscular  system,  in  the 
greater  or  less  coarseness  of  beef !  How  readily,  too,  does  the 
anatomist  generally  discriminate  female  from  male  bones,  by  the 
greater  fineness  of  their  texture  !  And  how  very  coarse  is  the 
fabric  of  the  skull  and  skeleton  in  savage  tribes,  compared 
with  their  appearance  in  civilized  man  !  So  very  striking  are 
the  differences  of  quality  in  the  skulls  in  the  Phrenological 
Museum^  that  when  noticing  Biumenbaeh^s  plate^  in  the  3Sd 
number  of  this  Journal  (Vol.  VI.  p.  S8S),JDr  Combe  expressed 
his  conviction,  that,  in  most  instances,  a  pretty  accurate  notion 
of  the  quality  of  the  bodily  organization,  that  of  .the  brain  in- 
cluded, might  be  obtained  from  the  inspection  of  the  skull  alone, 
and  many  circumstances  concur  to  shew  that  such  is  ri»lly  the 
case ;  and  that  where  one  texture  .is  remarkable . for  any  particu- 
lar quality,  all  the  rest  will  be  in  harmony  with  it,-*^gTeat  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  structure  in  one  part  being  rarely,  if  ever, 
'  accompanied  with  coarseness  of  other  organs. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  the  quality  of  the  organization 
referred  to,  in  reality  constitutes  temperament.  In  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  be  mere  loss  of  time 
to  stickle  about  words,  provided  we  can  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  facts.  We  shall  therefore  leave  every  one  to  apply 
the  term  as  he  likes  best,  and  only  beg  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  main  fact  insisted  on  by  Drs  Thomas  and  Cald- 
well, that  where  the  conditions  are  othetwise  nearly  alike,  the 
particular  temperament  of  diffe*  '  *'  '  ^^lals  may  be  accurately 
distinguished  by  determining  "predominance  of  the 

three  great  groups  of  organi  that  by  using  this 

standard,  much  <  n  practice  nmy  be 

obtained. 

We  recomi  ^  the  subject  tomir 
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readers ;  and  have  only  to  remark,  in -conclusioii,  that  although 
our  means  of  disoovenng  the  activity  of  the  brain  are  not  yet 
so  certain  as  those  by  which'  its  size  is  determined^  natural 
language  or  padiognomy,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  tempe- 
rament, furnishes  an  index  of  cerebral  activity,  which  the  expe- 
rienced phrenologist  will  very  seldom  find  to  deceive  him. 

In  parting  with  Dr  Caldwell,  we  beg  to  express  the  pleasure 
and  advantage  we  i^niformly  derive  from  his  nervous  ami  poweiu 
ful  writings.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  noticing 
several  other  vigorous  productions  of  his  pen  which  have  lately 
reached  us. 

* 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

ALLEGED  BLUNDERS  OF  DR  RPURZHEIM, 

It  was  recently  reported  to  us,  that  one  of  the  medical  pnv 
fqssors  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  had  stated  in  a  lecture^ 
that  although  phrenologists  might,  in  many  instances,  have  suc- 
cessfully infecred  natural  dispositions  from  the  shape  of  the 
head,  he  kn^w  cases  in  which  their  failure  had  been  complete; 
and  that  hence  their  science  could  not  be  regarded  as  support^ 
by  facts.  Anxiousito  learn  the  details  of  cases  so  interesliog 
and  unusual,  we  requested  a  friend  of  the  professor  to  ascertidn 
from  him,  \st^  the  names  of  the  blunderine  phrenologists ;  9dlv^ 
the  names  of  the  individuals  whose  heads  were  maoipulated ; 
and,  ^idhfj  the  particular  nature  of  the  phrenological  misinteri- 
pretations.  Our  friend  accordingly  interrogated  the  professor, 
and  speedily  sent  us  the  astounding  intimation,  that  the  adverse 
cases  were  two  which  have  already  been  trumpeted  for  several 
years,  to-wit,^r«^,  the  case  where  Dr  Spurzheim  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  idiocy  of  a  boy  with  a  diseased  brain,  whom  Mr  John 
Wood,  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  presented  to  him 
among  other  boys  with  sound  brains,  and  passed  off  as  one 
of  the  regular  pupils ;  and,  secondly^  the  case  mentioned  in 
"  a  little  anecdote^  in  the  77th  Number  of  the' Quarterly 
Beview,  which  bears,  that  Dr  Spurzheim,  on  visiting  the  stu*- 
dio  of  a  celebrated  sculptor  in  London,  mistook  the  head  of 
Lord  PomfVet  for  that  of  ^^  some  extraordinary  and  well  known 
character,^  Such  are  thefoets  which  are  destined  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  Phrenology,  and  which  form  the  ground-work 
of  those  vague  and  exaggerated  reports  which  are  constantly 
thrown,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  into  the  teeth  of  its  defenders  ! 
To  these  two  cases  we  willingly  allow  all  the  force  whieh,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  comments  published  in  this  Journal, 

A  aS 
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vdi.  V.  p.  974^  and  vol.  vi.  p.  S16f  the^  ma^  be  found  to  ^ 

A  Mm  ease  of 'the  same  nature,  which'  used 'to  be  ^xdcen  of 


by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  comtnuntcated  to  Mt  Conlbe 
years  agd,  by  a  common  friend  of  both,  who  heafd^Sfr 
mention  it  in  cooversation.  The  notes  with  which  her  laboured 
Mr  Combe  were  immediately  transmitted  to  Dr^Spur^hoDR, 
that  hU  version  of  the  ^ory  might  be  obbmied;  icdd  in  nbw 
publi^ing  both  accounts,  we  leave  the  reild^r*  to  ibnn  hSi  owd 
jndgtnetit  on  the  matter.  '      "     '  *  "*'  •  "-  •' 


Notes,         _  \       )j 


o  /  n  'j. 


**  A  «»tleB;ian  obaeryeij,  tb^t;  JJr  Spu.r;(h^  dj4,  qqv  ng^'^ 
Qgi«SnQ,niinself  to  the  heads  of  inen^  bu^  p^eti^^l^  t^^^i^yer 
from*  the  heads  of  horsea .  their,  good  and  Wi^  4UaV%^:f .-  ^lucb 
idea  J(he  gentleman  seemed  to  hold  very  chei^:  ^and  upqn  ^aa- 
9tber.  gentleman  expressing  his  entire  lielief  in  the  facts^ .^  the 
i^asult  of  long  and  careful  observation  by  a  strong-minded,  sup^ 
d/or  man,  he  was  addressed  by  Su:  Walter  Scott  withti^^  I  ,api 
^Kurry  to  destroy  any  faith  of  yours ;  but  I  must  tell  you  a  iact 
subversive  of  it  entirely.^    He  then  said,  *  Some  years  ^ago,.  I 
ipet  Dr  Spurzheim,  having  with  me  two  young  ladies,. pne  oi 
whom  was  my  daughter,  and  the  other  a  person  of  strong  mii^ 
sicalf  genius>  but  remarkable  for  nothinjg  else.   When  Dr  SpiirzL* 
heim  was  asked  his  pbrenolo^cal  opinion  of  these  voujog  ladij^ 
be  at  first  declined  giving  any,  under  the  plea  or  ignorance  of 
the  English  language,     I  then  said,  that  f'rench  was  familiar 
to  me ;  but  of  that  language  also  he  professed  his  ignorance. 
I  then  said  I  could  understand  him  in  German.    However,  at 
last  he  agreed  to  English,  luckily  for  me ;  and  having  discovered 
that  one  of  the  girls  was  my  daughter,  he  fixed  on  the  musical 
ffirl  as  the  one ;  and  conceiving,  I  suppose,  she  might  inherit 
from  me,  said  the  organ  of  Poetry  was  very  large  in  ner." 

Answer  f^Dr  Spurzheim* 

G1.A8QOW,  HuTTO|l*8  HOTEti 

^*  My  D2AR  Sia^  121;^  April  lasa 

^  I  am  much  astonished  at  that  part  of  your  letter  of  the  11th 
last,  which  concerns  Sir  Walter  SeoU's  relation  of  his  meetiag 
me  some  yean  ago,  and  his  oonversation  with  a  gentlenutfL**-^ 
As  far  as  I  remember,  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  Sir  Walter 
Soott  with  two  ladies  in  London  in  the  year  1815  ;  but  I  appre- 
hend that  bis  genius  of  invendng  historical  details  has  too  muck 
amplified  the  particulars  of  our  interview,  and  that  his  eminent 
talent  of  embcdliahinff  historical  facts  has  misled  hia  reooUeotioD. 
I  remember  perfect^,  that  I  was  asked  to  give  my  opinion  ef 
the  two  ladies  who  were  with  Sir  Walter  Scdlt ;  but  agroeably 

^  Of  ibe  second  ease,  Dr  Spurasheim  says,  ^  l%e  whole  stoty,  in  refenm* 
to  m^  is bi  iUifotmA«d  artertion.**  It  bean on'ltSifko* t\H9 dttaeeitmatttof 
falsehood.  •  -     •      : 
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to  CQiDinQn  lense,  eyen,  if  I  disliked  to  gratify  curiosity,  how 
coulfl  J  plead  jgwran^e  of  English  to  such  a  degree  that  J  could 
iH>t.897  AYbeth^r,^i;Qe  or^^uiB  were  large  or  sijoaU ;  sipce^  at  that 
tiniQjiJ,  hc^^  giy,9T9t  9GYfiTsX  Courses  of  lectures  on  the  structure 
a,o4>TMnction3rff  .pie  iiirain*  in  English,  and. I  had  published  in 
tbi^t  l^gv^ige  a  Jiai;g^,  viduipne  i^n titled  ^^  the  Physiognomical 
Sy$tepap"  .S^i^h  ^n  ^^puse  jri^ooidjhave  beei;  still  inore,  silly  with 
respect  to  French,  because  I  had  lived  ai^d  leptuiTjed  in  Parb 
during  five  years.  According  to  fashion,  I  was  certainly  intro- 
duced to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Farther;  I  was  present  whilst  his 
<5IMt'  W&^  tkk^rt*9ih[^'{>Mt&,  khd'We  breakftcfled'^tdgdlM*  at  the 
^aftti^tabl^:  '  It'i^'f^b^ble'  that' w^'^klhiifigi^  kt  least  ^imie 
cbh4iviaKphf*8ti^  mote  I  wtfs^sked  to  give!  my  x>p{nion  of  the 
d  f  twb  ladies.     Hehbe  I  think  we  spoke  Etyglibh  from  the  begins 

nii^g  of  our  interVievir  and  all  along,  instead  of  my  agre^g  to  do 
sd  **;af  to^,'*  and  of  behaving  in  so  childish  a  manner  as  Sir 
Wiiltef  Stiott  is  pleased  t6  tell  it.  Thus,  the  first  part  of  the 
^ni^l?shed  -  i^ory  might  be  omitted  ahogeHier.  These^Ad 
^it  too  loses  its  effect,  by  being  brought  to  its  reality.  Fit^; 
ydu'ktiow  that  I  do  n^her  speak  6f  an  organ -of  Poetry  nor  of 
an  org^n  df  M tkslc.  On  the  other  hand,  I  doubt'  whether  I  could 
fix  on  the  musical  lady  as  Sir  Walter  Scott^  daughter,  and  for 
that  reaaon  iSudirt  her  head  the  organ  of  Pbetry  large ;  because  F 
never  thought  that  tlie  talent  of  poetry  is  the  most  conspicuous 
amongst  the  mental  powers  of  Sir 'Waller  Scott:  hence  I  cer- 
tKinly  did  not  think  ttiat  the  lady  with  a  large  organ  of  Idedky. 
wa^  therefbre  hi*  daughter.  Moreover,  in  aumitting  that  I  found 
in  this  lady  the  organ  of  Ideality  larger  than  the  organs  of  those 
faculties  necessary  to  be  a  musical  genius,  it  is  not  yet  ascertsan-^ 
ed  who  of  us.  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  myself,  is  in  the  right  or  wrong. 
Many  persons  who  sing  prettily,  or  play  some  variations  in  a 
manner  which  amuses  the  common  ear,  may  consider  themselves 
and  be  considered -by  others  as  musical  geniuses ;  whilst  the  con- 
noisseur declare  their  musical  talent  very  middling  At  all  events, 
t<>  givei  ootnittewfcy  to  hi»  sloiy ,  let  Sir  Walter  Scolit  shaw!  that 
die* lady  whom  he  considered  as  a  musical  genius,  delight  .(b# 
pufaKo  since  our  meeting  by  her  musical  cinnpomtioiiS)  as  bediiist 
done  by  oompo»ng  tales  am  novels. 

**  Afier  all,  I  leave  it  to  philosophical  heads  to  deoidiey  what 
they  think  of  the  manner  in  whica  Sir  Walter  ScoU  drawa  in- 
ferences concerning  Phrenology :— -whether  that  science  cannot 
be  tru^  because,  supposing  the  fact  to  be  certain^  I  once  was 
wrong  ia  my  phrenobgical  judgment ;  and  whether  no  quaUtir 
of  horseacan  be  distinguished  by  the  external  shape  ot  theur 
heads^because — granting  again  the  assertion-— I  erred  in  not  find- 
ing the  organs  of  the  powers  necessary  to  a.  musical  genius  pro- 
portionate to  the  talent  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  thought  to  ob- 
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serve.  •  ^  Aurtber  eouiineBtary  oa  this  pretty  story  seems  to  be 
8up^uQU&;  and  I  reinaiii»  my  Dear  Sir«.  yovira  most  sdncerely, 

•<«'Gfi6B«E  COMBE,  Eiiq.  "  G.  SpomZHMM." 

We  take  this  opportimky  to  remark,  ihilt  while  the  errors  of 
skilful  and  experienced  phrenologists  are  wonderfully  £ew,  much 
injury  may-<Hmd  we  believe  is-^one  to  the  cause,  Jby  ignoraot 
pret^dersi  who,  having  learned  the  positi«a  of  the  oerdbral  or- 
gans and  acquired  a  superficial  knowledgeof  the  elemeitCa^  the 
science^  boldly  and  ineonsiderately  predicate  characters  from  heads 
presented  to  their  notice.  From  the  blunders,  of  qmacke,  no  ar- 
gument, agiunst  any  science  can  be  £Biirly  deduced.  To  bsmti- 
tute  an  intelligent  and  trustworthy  practical  phrenolc^t,  along 
course  of  study  and  observadon,  as  well  as  a  natural  capability 
of  profiting  by  these^  is  indispensably  requinte.  He  must  have 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cerebral  developeient  of  nu- 
merous individuals,  and  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  dis- 
positions and  talents  connected  with  eaeh  ;''--be  must  be  able 
ti>  recognise  with  facility  the  degrees  of  development  of  the 
vajrious  cHTganS).  and  also  the  temperament  of-  the  sulgeist  before 
him  ;— he  must  know  accurately  the  functions  of  each  organ,  both 
individually  and  in  combination  with  others  ;^— hid  stock  of  gene- 
ral information  must  be  respectable,  that  he  may  understand  the 
nature  ol  the  sciences  and  occupations  to  the  pursuit  lof  >  which 
the  difierent  faculties  prompt  ;-^-and  he  must*  render  htmsdf  fa- 
miliar with  human  nature  in  its  various  phases,  by  mixing  ex* 
tensively  with  men  of  different  ranks  and  employments,  and  by 
a  careful  study  of  biography.  Finally,  such  a  degree. of  reflec- 
tive power  as  gives  perception  of  motives  is  necessary  to  the 
observer ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  revealed  by  Pbrem^gy,  that  per- 
sons in  whom  the  reflective  faculties  are  weak^  do  not  clearly 
perceive  causation. either  in  moraU  or  in  physios.  Such  per- 
sons see  acUons  only  as  occurrences,  and  are  blind  to  the  mo- 
tives which  produce  them.  They  are  the  loudest*  scoffers  at 
Phrenology,  and  are  excusable  in  every  respect  for  being  sa 


ARTICLE  IX. 

JOITRNAL  DE    LA   SOCI^TE    PHBENOLOGIQUE   DE  PAKIS, 

Nos.  in.  &  lY.    January  and  May  1833. 

Wb  are  always  glad  to  see  this  Jourtia],  and  regretted  our 
inability  to  insert  a  notice  of  its  contents  in  our  last  publica- 
tion. 

The  first  article  in  the  January  humber,  is  an  interesting  ac- 
*""""^*'"  M,  Dumoutier,  of  a  young  man  named  Benoit,  exe- 
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cuted  at  Paris  in  August  1882,  for  parridde,  homicide,  and 
theft.  The  derekipaient  of  the  brain,  and  its  pathological  ap- 
pearances  on  dissection,  are  carefully  mentioned  by  the  author; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  omits  all  the  details  of  the  crimes,  and 
thus  rousM  trath^  than  gfttiHi«8 '<$uir  'ciwio&«vy;  > 

M.  Dumbutier'-divideB  criminals  into  Hhree  ctflsses:  ^Fir&t, 
Those. 'Whose  brains  are  imperfectly  deiretoped,  and  v(M»e^ men- 
tal constitution  ifr  characterized  eittierby  idiocy  or  by  low  brttoli. 
ty  ;-^iSteom%,  Those  who  hare  some  moral  feeling  and  intelli- 
gence, aloTvg  with  active  propensities,  and  who  have  been  led 
astray  by  the  force  of  external  temptation  and  bad  education ; 
— «iid,>  lastly^  Those  whose  dispositions  and  perceptions  have 
been  injored  and  depraved  by  disease,  suffering,  or  bad  treat- 
ment, and  whose  brains  present  indications  of  irregular  growth 
and  morbid  activity.  To  this  last  ctaes,  most  great,  ferocious, 
and  ^extraordinary  criminals,  and,  among  the  rest,  Benoit,  be- 
long. 

The  organs  predominantly  large  in  Benoit,  were  Amative- 
ness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Combativenes^,  Destnictiveness,  Se- 
cretivienesB,  Acquisitiveness,  Cautiousness,  Love  of  Approbation, 
Firmness,  and  Hope.  Those  possessed  in  an  average  degree 
were  'Seltesteem,  Adhesiveness,  Veneration,  Conscientiousmess, 
Ideality,  and-  Veneration.  The  intellectual  organs  were  the 
least'  developed.  M.  Dumoutier  estimates  the  convolutionB  of  De- 
Btructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Cautiousness, 
as  nearly  double  the  ordinary  size. 

In  addition  to  these  natural  elements  of  active  depravity,  the 
bead  of  Benoit  appeared  marked  by  several  extensive  cicatrices, 
the  remains  of  former  injuries.  One  of  these  was  situated  im- 
mediately  above  the  ear,  over  DestrUctiveness ;  another  about 
six  lines  in  advance  of  it ;  and  two  others  in  other  parts.  One 
of  these  was  produced  at  ten  years  of  age  by  a  fracture  of  the 
skull,  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  stair ;  and  another,  in  the  temple, 
at  nineteen,  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  from  which  he  recovered 
only  imperfectly,  many  months  afterwards.  On  opening  the 
skull,  small  spots,  containing  yellow  purulent  matter,  were 
found  over  several  convolutions,  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
— ^One  of  these,  at  the  outside  of  the  left  middle  lobe,  measured 
eight  lines  in  length,  by  four  in  breadth.  Under  one  place^ 
where  it  had  been  necessary  to  remove  a  piece  of  the  bone  du- 
ring life,  the  convolutions  were  wasted,  depressed,  and  marked 
by  inflammation  of  long  standing. 

It  is  justly  inferred  from  these  facts,  that  Benoit  was  in  a 
state  of  disease,  and  not  a  fit  object  of  punishment.  His  natural 
tendencies  towards  vice,  debauchery,  and  violence,  were  unques- 
tionably aggravated  by  the  injuries  of  the  head,  and  the  morbid 
action  of  the  brain  to  which  these  had  given  rise.  But  although 
the  diseased  alterations  were  apparent  enough  after  death,  tne 
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symptoms  indicating'  them  durhig  Kfe  were  rpgArded^by  his 
judges  as  inMiffieieot,anfid<  4m  Hvjfts  accordingly  e^  * 

An  outUneiof  Beimit^  history  and  crhne^  'wonid'have  added 
vary  mueh  to  die  valae  of>  M.  DumoutierV  paper ;  and'  \H  menn- 
ing  would  have  been  clearer  had  the  laUtlKiff  indieatied  the  {iosi- 
tionrof  the  wounds  by  a  neferetice  to  thebrgaxlsover  whlefithejr 
were  shuiitedj  'instead  lof  merely  deserifeitigit  in*  getfi^el^l  iertte: 

The  next^frticle^'  by  DrSariamfi€»v«,'on  fb^ineAnt^'dr'dis^A^ 
vering  the<  organs  situated  at  the  base  df  the*  bt^n,^»*%^hy  ot 
perusil,  although  pethaps'toci  theoretical.'  llethinksnhedrgans 
ovienthe'^ye  <Mig4MK^  to  affiact  'Uie  boiiy^ke^^as^^gi^^ft 
a  different  form  and  appearance,  according  to  the^^^b|3HMht 
of  eadi  of  the  organs.  Forin^  for  efiaki^ef  oiight  to  widen^  the 
distance  bel¥reen  the  eyes,-  and  push  the  latter  toWA^fi^  the  temk 
plee ;  .lirhile  Number,  on^  the  etfier  hand;  tf^ight  to  plish  th^  eye 
atwavd  towards  the  nose,  and  diminUh'4ke  wtdth^beMem  ike 
one  e^  and  the  other  ;  and  so  on.  We  agree  with  the  author  in 
thinioBg,  that  the  appearance  of  the  bbne  varies  with  the  deve- 
Iwm^it  of  the  part  'beneath,  and  that  all  the  itidicatibns  thus 
asbrded  ooght  to  be  carefully  ascertained.  But  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  way  to  succeed  is  to  observe  ivkdi  fo,  atid'  not-  to 
£uiey  vi\kBXou^ilio  be.  Dr  Spureheim,  who,  occerdhig to  the 
author,  has  not  sufficiently  adverted  to  these  difibr^noes,  neiher- 
tMess  slates  as  a  fact,  in  regard  to  Form,  whiit  -Sarlandl^re 
gives  merely  as  an  inference ;  and,  if  he  has  not  said  thAt  a  large 
organ  of  Number  pushes  the  eye  towards  thenose,  ai^d  ffimi- 
nMies  the  distance  between  the  egea^  it  is  because  observation 
jMTOves  this  not  to  be  the  case.  The  width  between  the  ^es  de^ 
pends,  not  on  the  development  of  the  organ  of  Number ^  but  on 
the  siee  of  the  organs  there  situated,  ehiefly  on  <lhat'  of  'FV>rm  \ 
and  even  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  what  ought  to  be,  is*  there 
any  good  reason  why  Number  should  push  the  other  organs  in- 
wards towards  the  nose,  when  it  has  ample  space,  and  no.  resis- 
tance opposed  'to  it  in  growing  outwards  in  the  region  of  the 
temple? 

We  pass  ever  Dr  Sarlandiere^s  notions  of  an  Of^an  of  Hatred 
or  Aversion,  and  of  Amativencss  being  situated  in  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  and  not  in  the  cerebellum  ;  these, '  like  the 
others  above  alluded  to,  being  unsupported  by  facts  suflkftetM  to 
give  them  any  probability.  It  is  a  very  unsafe  and  u'n^hiloso- 
^ical  proceeding  to  decide  what  6ugH  io  be,  when  We  lire*  io 
ignoratit  about  what  is. 

The  third  article,  containing  a  long  analy^  of  the  sied!>nd 
vdlume  of  this  Journal,  isfbllowed  by  a  **  Discourse  pi^Hnbuneed 
at  the  Public  Annual  Meeting  of  ^M  August  1881,  by  M. 
Harel,  the  Treasurer,^  on  the  subject  of  Rol^rt  St  Clair,  a  rah^ 
ber  and  murderer  of  rather  a  singular  eharaeter.  §t  Chnr^s 
head  presented  the  enormous  development  of  the  propensities 
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which  is  renvirked  in  all  the  cruninalA  of  the  same  stamp.  The 
organs  of  Venefation  and  CoDScientiousnesia  were  unusually  de- 
prd88(?d.  Desitructiyeness  w«s  very  pronuDeoi,  but  Acquisitive, 
ness  stiU  mpre  so^  apd  it  appeams  that  OAimieT  was  vesoited  to 
as  the  means  of  ohtainipg  money.  In  1808^  St  Clair  was 
condemned  to  hard  labour  for  robbery  and  violence  9  and  in 
1816,  to  bard  labour  for  life»  on  account  of  another  jrobbery. 
Qn  the  latt^jT  occasion,  after  t^  aridJiia  accomplice  bad  niurd€»*ed 
a  young  man  and' his  wife,  and  carried  off  8000  francs  in  mo* 
ney,  he$id^.thQ*g(4d  w!atcbe9,  apd  even  the  doihesof  the  vw* 
tim^  tl^ymvitilat^  rth^'  fiogep  of  th^  wife  to  take  /fromit  the 
vutfriagi^iilig*  ( ,  -  t.   -    »•    . 

It  iis  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  a  cast  of  St  Claires 
bead.  He  is  described  as  having  been  ^'  audaciousl^y  perverse.^ 
In  effecting  his  escape  from  confinement  at  Rochrfort,  he  bad 
the  boldness  to  take  a  leap  of  forty  feet,  after  which  he  presented 
himself  at  the  prefect^s  office  with  false  papers ;  and,  although 
suspected,  succeeded,  by  pure  impudence,  in  getting  them  sign^« 
At  Si  Denis,  the  gens-d^arme  sent  in  search  of  him  came  into 
the  inn  where  he  was,  and  beipg  again  suspected,  he  was  car* 
ried  befpre  the  police,  where  he  produced  nis  papers,  and  the 
description  given  of  him  not  being  very  precise,  he  was  once 
more  successful  in  obtaining  his  liberty. 

St  Clair^«  Amativeness  was  extremely  developed  ;  and  it  kp^ 
pears  that  immediately  after  the  murder,  he  l)etook  himself  to 
his  haunts  of  debauchery  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  He  him~ 
self  laMghed  heartily  when  told  that  the  cerebellum  indicated, 
by  its  great  siae,  the  strength  of  this  feeling.  Secretivehess  was 
both  very  ,mucb  developed  and  very  active.  He  not  only  long 
defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  police  to  find  him  out?  but  escaped 
from  the  galleys  when  under  the  strictest  surveillance,  and  tra^ 
veiled  over  the  greater  part  of  France  with  false  passports ;  apd, 
lastly,  even  when  immured  in  an  isolated  dungeon,  and  loaded 
with  chains,  he  still  contrived  to  form  a  plan  of  escape,  which 
was  nearly  successful. 

From  this  account  it  is  evident  that  S(  Clair  must  have  dif- 
fered from  the  majority  of  murderers,  in  being  a  man  of  intellect 
as  well  as  of  low  and  brutal  passions ;  and  therefore  a  fuller 
statement  of  his  cerebral  development  would  have  been  instruc- 
tive. The  size  of  the  intellectual  organs  is  not  even  alluded  to. 
We  think  also  that  our  Parisian  brethren  should  give  more  of 
the  history  of  their  cases,  and  not  suppose  that  their  readers  are 
as  well  a^rqui^mted  with  the  facts  as  themselves*  The  deeds  of 
such  m^o  as  Benoit  and  St  Clair  may  be  familiar  to  the  Pari- 
sians, .but  ttiey  are  unknown  to  reader9  at  a  distance,  and  one 
half  of  the  interest,  is  thus  lost  from  the  mei^^ness  df  the  nar- 
rative«  It  would  be  dearable  also  to  have,  a  note  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  each  head  of  which  a  description  is  given. 
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Necrologkal  ootices  of  Messrs  Fontaneilles,  Legallois,  Defr- 
marest,  and  Uccelli,  all  of  them  members  of  the  Phrenolc^cal 
Society  of  Paris,  follow  next,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Casimir 
Sroussais.  A  translation  of  the  notice  of  Uccelirs  death  was 
published  in  our  last  Number. 

The  May  number  of  the  French  Journal  opens  with  a  cri- 
tical examination,  by  Dr  Sarlandiere,  gf  the  classification  and 
names  of  the  mentaf  faculties  adopted  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim ; 
which  contains  some  good  remarks.  It  is  followed  by  an  excellent 
analysis  of  our  own  Journal ;  npxt  to  which  appears  a 'review  by 
Mt  Bouillaud,  of  Dr  Vimon^s  admirable  work  on  Human  and 
Comparative  Phrenology.  As  we  propose  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  vkluable  labours  of  Dr 
Vimont,  we  shall  defer  till  then  a  few  remarks  which  occur  to 
us  on  Dr  Bouillaud''s  review. . 

The  Number  terminates  with  a  "  Phrenological  Bulletin,'' 
extracted  from  the  National  of  8d  May,  giving  an  account  of 
M«  Dumoutier  being  summoned  by  the  public  authorities  to 
give  his  opinion  on  a  skull,  supposed  to  oe  that  of  a  woman 
murdered  some  years  ago  in  the  Rue  Yaugirard.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Procureur  du  Roi  ^nd  the  other  authorities,  Du- 
moutier pronounced  the  skull  to  be  that  of  a  womaii  of  a  hasty 
and  violent  temper  and  avaricious  dispositions,  and  mentioned 
other  characteristics,  which  were  found  to  harmonize  exactly 
with  the  known  qualities  of  the  woman  whose  skull  it  was  sup- 
posed  to  be ;  thus  establishing  the  identity  of  the  victim  in  a 
way  which  the  Procureur  du  Koi  said  would,  two  centuries  ago> 
have  sent  Dumoutier  to  the  stake.  We  have  again  occasion  to 
lament  the  meagreness  of  detail  arising  from  supposing  the 
reader  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts.  M.  Dumoutier,  we  ob- 
serve, has  given  a  very  successful  course  of  lectures  to  the  So- 
ciety. 

We  perceive  a  statement  that  Mr  George  Combe  had  lec- 
tured on  Phrenology  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London.  This 
is  one  of  the  slight  inaccuracies  occasionally  fallen  into  in  the 
analyses  of  our  Jdumal  given  by  our  Parisian  friends.  The 
lectures  alluded  to  were  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  and  were  un- 
connected with  any  public  institution. 

In  taking  leave  of  our  contemporary,  we  would  suggest  the 
propriety  of  the  price  being  diminished.  At  present,  the 
French  Journal,  with  half  the  quantity  of  matter,  costs  three 
francs  or  half  a  crown,  the  same  as  our  own  ;  although  French 
.  books  are  on  an  average  twice  as  cheap  as  English.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  circulation  of  the  French  Journal  is ;  but  we  feel 
assured  that  were  it  cheaper,  its  sale  would  be  greatly  increased, 
and  much  more  good  done  to  the  science. 
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We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  Albany  for  a  parcel  of  Ame- 
rican Magazines  and  Newspapers,  containing  articles  on  the 
subject  of  Phrenology,  and  shewing  at  once  the  progress  the 
science  is  making  in  the  new  world,  the  extent  of  knowledge  al- 
ready acquired  uy  many  of  its  disciples,  and  the  zeal  and  talent 
with  which  it  is  cultivated.  Among  those  sent  we  find  the  May 
number  of  the  American  Monthly  Review^  published  at  Boston, 
and  two  numbers  (for  April  and  May)  of  the  Parthenon  or 
AcademiarCs  'Magazine^  published  at  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady. The  first  contains  a  very  favourable  review  of  Copibe 
"  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,''  and  the  two  last  open  with 
leading  articles  on  Phrenology,  the  one  being  an  exposition 
of  its  doctrines,  and  the  other  an  admirably  written  digest, 
s  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hunn,  of  its  applications  to 
education.,  Dr  Hunn  does  not  pretend  to  offer  any  new  views, 
but  be  shews  so  much  judgment  and  soundness  of  moral  per^ 
ception  in  selecting  and  advocating  what  is  practically  import- 
ant, and  so  little  tendency  to  be  led  away  by  mere  speculation, 
that  we  anticipate  much  benefit  to  the  cause  from  his  future  la. 
hours.  The  articles  in  the  New  York  and  Albany  newspapers 
are  also  interesting,  and  shew  that  the  sensation  caused  by  Dr 
Spurzheim^s  sudden  death  was  not  confined  to  Boston. 

We  have  received  a  "  Prospectus  for  publishing  a  quarterly 
periodical,  to  be  entitled  Aknals  of  Phrje;nolo6y  ;  to  consist 
of  articles  from  the  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  London  Phrenolo- 
gical Journals,  and  of  such  original  papers  as  may  be  selected 
and  approved  by  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society.^  Each 
number  is  to  contain  1^  octavo  pages,  with  such  eng^avii^s  as 
the  subject  introduced  may  require;  and  the  first  will  be  put  to 
press  as  soon  as  sufficient  patronage  is  secured.  The  Prospec- 
tus is  issued  by  Messrs  Marsh,  Capen,  and  Lyon,  of  Boston, 
and  the  object  of  the  publication  is  thus  stated  :•— "  Since  the 
visit  of  Dr  Spurzheim  to  this  country,  the  science  of  Phr^io- 
logy  has  assumed  an  interesting  aspect,  and  intelligent  men  of 
every  class  have  become  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  it.  This 
Journal  is  proposed  with  a  view  to  facilitate  free  and  general 
inquiry  into  the  truths  and  objects  of  Phrenology, — to  ascer- 
tain its  bearings  upon  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  man.  It  has  our  best  wishes^  and  will,  we  doubt  not, 
meet  with  due  encouragement.  The  conductors  have  an  abun- 
dant  supply  of  materials  before  them,  and  their  only  difficulty 
will  be  to  select  judiciously  what  is  most  valuable. 
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Dr  Samuel  Jacksop,  lecturer  on  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica  in  the  }Viedical  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  takes  occasion 
in  his  ]ate  worjc,  entitled,  "  The  j^rinciples ,  of  M^icine, 
founded  on  thq,  Siru/ctwrp  an^,  JFMpq^ious.  of  t;|^  APWPal  O""- 
ganisw,7  to  stMe  l>ia  apinion^.f'eg^rAiqg  f  hjrfpff^fqgy.. .  Jn .  the 
trpjth  pf  th"^,gen!Wfll  i^i4.fHn*iWpf^  4oqtot^  soignee, 

as  exppiUQdjE^.  by.  GoMaflid  Sjj>m»h/9Jnj,  ft^^jef^pf??^^  JWs  ,ux^ 
qualified,  b?li^.  H;4  .^(jooits,  .^^<?Ziasi-tfeat  tjf^j])i:^iii..^.ihe 
genpr^l  qrgftu  -^  th«  iifitell^TrrtM.  tjie  inteUec^,. haft  p4)lurality 
of  fscuUies,  ie^cjb,  witfi,  wi,  ^jf^jrppn^tiB  .jC^fpbr^iqr^-h-tW^ 
other  t^^gs  ibftng.  equ«), .  Ithe.^f eogtbk ,  p^f ,,tfig ,ftp|ijUy>^  ^9.  pffo- 

TOMch  Biore^  developpd  t!*an  otb§r5rr-#nd  tb#f  ^kf  ,o^g^^^  thp 
int^H^uijl,  anjd.  rocvfil, faculties  occupy  tbe^imtjenpr  ^fi  s^^^or 
Gompc^rtments  of  this  bra^^  Aftpr  adn^itting  all  this,,  hpweyer, 
he  is  so  incomi^t^Qt  as  >td  qujestion  the  details  j^y,  whjpb  ^h^  Tery 
pripcipleij  were,  orijiiwily  estpbli^bedrrr-Jj^  |le  cqiygeives  that 
the  passions. haye  i,heir  origin  and  se^tyiu,part»,ii|i,  fbp.ij^ny; 
2(f^,  He  sayp  that  /f  sqme  circum^^^iu^es,^  whi^p  ;fiduce4  GaU 
"  to  assign  to  tbe-^erebelluiTi  the,  ioaitinct  pjf  pvop^g^Xiqi^ ,^]  are 
far  from  possessing  conclusiveness ;""  3(%,  p[e  m^iijUfuns  that, 
^^  in  tbese  views  (those  of  the  plurality  of  the  organs  apdifunc- 
tions  of  the  brain)  Q^  cannot  be  re|;ar4ed  a^?  .al>$^l^Ht^][y  ori- 
ginal. Many  writers  have  clearly  announqe^  3upilf/^  PP^i^P^^  ^^ 
andy  it/Uy^  He  is  of  opii^pn  tljftt  **  the  possibility,  of  r^pqg* 
nising  on  the  exterior  of  the  crai^ium  the  s^a^.pf  pa^iqul^ir  or- 
gans, or  intellectual  and  moral  facplues^^  is  ^^^,]p^pppsition 
probably  more  curious  than  useful''  A  wrJiter  i^  an.  J^P^npan 
Medical  Journal  has  criticised .  these  and  Qtbef,  parjtf  of  Pr 
Jackson^s  work  with  a  degree  of  vigour  and  ability,  |vhich  at 
once  indicates  the  review  to  be  from  Uie  hand  of  tb^t  8l;anchest 
and  best  informed  of  all  the  transatlantic  defenaers  ,9f.  the  phre- 
nological faith-^Professor  Caldwell  of  L^xington^  ..His  an- 
swers to  the  objections  which  we  have  mentioned,  opci^py  thir- 
teen octavo  pages,  and  arp  e^^ceedingly  powerful^  We  C£m,only 
allude  to  them :—      ...  .         , 

Istj  If  the  jEMif tfion^,  as  Dr  Jackspn,  ^ipa^ne^  have  their  ori- 
gin and  seat,  in. part,  in  ^he  abdominal  viscera,  because  they 
are  strei^thened  pnd  rendered  more  intense  by.  abdominal  irri- 
tation, we  uHist,  to  be  consistent,  maintain,  that  the  intellectual 
Eowers  also  have  their  seat,  in  part^  in  the  bowels;  since  they  are 
ighly  vivified  by  wiue^  ulcohol,  or  opiup,  acting  upon  the  sto- 
mach. Gastric  exciteo^nt  is  the  cause  of  both  classes  of  phe- 
nomena. That  excitement  produces,  by  sympathy,  an  aug- 
mented cerebral  excitement ;  and  increased  activity  of  the  fed- 
ings  or  intellect  is  the  result. 

^tdlffy  **  Does  Dr  Jackson  know,*"  asks  the  reviewer,  <<  what 
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those  *  circumstances^  are  of  which  he  speaks  so  positively  and 
so  slightin^y  P  More  especially,  has  he  ever  thoroughly  examined 
them  ?^  The  retiewer  then  gives  an  atnpl^  defail  of  the  "  cir- 
cumstances^ by  which  G^l'^  conclusions  i^garding  the  function 
of  the  cer^beffnni  afe  supported.  These  form  a  body  of  evi- 
dence  thanf  which  it  rs  diffictik  to  ima;^ne  ahy  lihhi^  roore^con- 
elusive';  and  we  re^t'that  theiir  nature  excludes  thetn  fhira  bur 
Jdumaly  iritend^  asH  i^'fortheflerusal  dt  general  as  weN'a$  pro* 
fe^sional  teiddersl  .  Sdme  >nedi9al  journal  ought  to  take  up  the 
8ub}ect.i^l>i*  Jatkson"^:^ referettce" to  the e^ritoefntsof  Flourens, 
leads  the  nsrvieWe^  t6  denounce  asialtoge^i'  unphiipsophicat,  the 
practiij^  6(  i\iirt^ug  phjfsidti^\iiio patMii^''^^^  itito 

di^kite  of  i3^q%f^He^(:^utet^l^s,  bvthe  mUdl^tmn  of  lii^g^ahi^^ 
The  experknfenters  on  the  feerebdlum^  says  he,  *^  friuttlated  and 
destroyed' iht  net*voos  matter,  to  learn  its  heaittiy  and  hiy^i/ral 
mode  qfatting!!  No  wbnder  if  they  did  nordiscovet  the 
truth  they  sought  for.  It  would  hate  been  Wonderful  if  they 
had,*"  "  We  fully  concur  With  Charles  Bell,'*  he  adds,  <<  that 
it  is  doubtful  w^etlier.  the  contradictory  practice  of  cuhivating 
fhysiotog^^  by  the  cutting  tip  of  living  bodies,  and  thus  throw- 
mg  themf  into  K  pathoto^ical  state,  has  not  propagated' more  er- 
rar  than  truth.  Ai  evidence  in  favour  of  thte  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  well  known,  that  tt  is  a  rare  occurrence  Jot'  any  iwo 
cftiuese  experiments  to  agree  in  their  results.'^ 

Sdfyj  With  tiegard  to  the  **  similar  opinions,''  clearly  an- 
nounced by  "  inany  distinguished  writers,"  H  this,  says  the  re- 
viewer, is  trde ;  and  Gall  has  himself  not  only  acknowledged  it, 
but  has  named  the  individuals,  to  whom  Dr  Jackson  refers  aa 
having  made  the  annunciation  *.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
the  *  opinions'  df  those  individuals,/  distinguished^  as  they  were^ 
scarcely  deserve  so  reptitable  a  name.  They  were  but  notions 
or  hypotheses^  unsustained  by  any  thing  that  desei*ved  to  be 
called  evidence," 

"  As  to  oriffinality ;  to  what  discoverer  does  it  belong,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term — especially  if /yrtmi^rcw^M  of  conception 
or  suppositicm  be  included  m  it  i'  To  none  now  living,  ol*  known 
to  history.  The  existence  of  a  western  continent  had  been  ima- 
gifted  long  before  Columbus  diicovertd  \\.  Faint  tiotbns  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  had  been  entertained  ages  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Harvey.  Newton  was  not  the  first  to  talk  about 
a  principle  or  power  of  grarity ;  and  the  identity  of'  electricity 
and  %htmng  had  been  a  subject  of  conjecture  atid  discussion 
many  years  bef<yre  Franklin  estabfished  the  fact.    Gall,  then, 

is  lis  much  of  an  original  discoverer  as  either  of  thoie  illustrious 

I. .  .    -    , 

*  OaU*ii  w(iii^,i«  I^Qt,,  ii  Uie  aource  tern  wbioh  oertsin  aMtl^ifin^flcirts 
derived  manT  of  the  fiicts  and  arguments  whiph  they  have  published  as  objec* 
lions  to  bis  doctrine8.-*£p. 
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oracles  in  science.  This  our  author  himself  virtually  acknow- 
ledges, when  he  says  that  he  (Gall)  <  sustained  his  views  by  rea. 
sons  so  conclusive  and  forcible,  by  facts  and  observations  so  nu- 
merous and  undeniable,  that  he  embodied  them  into  a  beauiifid 
and  coyisiste^it  svstem^^ 

4Myy  The  mllowing  is  a  portion  of  the  reviewer's  remarks 
on  the  *  proposition  probably  more  curious  than  useful.** 

**  Why  does  Dr  Jackson  deny  or  doubt  the  '  possibility  of 
recognising,  on  the  exterior  of  the  cranium,  the  seats  of  the  par- 
ticukr  organs^  within  ?  Because  he  cannot  do  it  himself.  And 
why  can  he  not  do  it?  Because  he  has  never  thoroughly  tried. 
He  has  neither  studied  the  science  nor  practised  the  art.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  he  is  deficient  in  both.  It  would  be 
wonderful  were  the  case  otherwise.  Nor  bias  he  any  ground  to 
question  the  efficiency  of  others  in  the  art,  merely  bn  account  of 
his  own  inefficiency.  This  is  to  place  the  skilful  and  the  unskil- 
ful on  the  same  footing,-^— to  compare  himself,  who  has  never 
pursued  the  art  or  the  science  at  all,  with  Dr  Spurzheim,  who 
pursued  them  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  with  Mr  Combe 
and  Mr  Deville,  who  have  followed  them  ten  or  twelve  !  As 
well  might  he  compare  himself  in  operative  surgery  with  Cooper 
or  Dupuytren  ;  or  in  war,  with  Wellington  or  Napoleon  !  In 
a  word,  he  must  either  admit  the  truth  of  Craniology,  or  charge 
with  mendacity  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  and  honour- 
able men  of  the  day.  Men  of  this  description  have  reported,  in 
confirmation  of  it,'  innumerable  facts  which  fell  under  their  own 
observation.  Such  are  some  of  the  evils  which  result  from  our 
making  our  own  competencies  a  standard  by  which  to  measure 
the  competencies  of  others.  Or  the  doctor  may  have  witnessed 
the  blunders  of  some  craniological  pretenders^  aiid  thence  infer- 
red the  fallacy  of  the  art.     Is  this  fair  'f 


NOTICES. 

Edinbuboh. — ^We  mentioned  in  last  number  that  a  junior  Phrenological 
Societv  had  been  established  in  Edinburgh.  Its  title,  as  finally  adopted,  is 
•'The*^ Edinburgh  Ethical  Society,  tor  the  Study  and  Practical  Anplication  of 
Phrenology."  It  has  met  in  Clyde  Street  Hall,  every  Monday  evening 
during  the  summer,  and  much  spirit  has  been  displayed  in  its  proceedings. 
The  number  of  members  is  now  between  forty  and  fiuy,  and  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  well  written  essays,  followed  by  animated  discussions.  The  mem- 
bers are  mostly  young  gentlemen  pursuing  their  studies,  or  engaged  in  pro* 
fessional  or  mercantile  business.  A  small  but  well  selected  library  of  pore- 
nolugical  works  has  been  formed,  and  the  books  are  much  in  request.  As  it 
Is  in  the  rising  generation  chiefly  that  we  look  for  the  fruits  of  Phrenology, 
these  facta  are  to  us  extremely  gratifying.  The  meetings  will  be  resumed  on 
Monday  the  4th  of  November.  We  understand  that  Dr  11.  Harrison  Black 
was  the  projector  of  this  society,  and  the  individual  by  whose  exertions  it  was 
instituted.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  honorary  members, 
and  are  requested  to  accept  of  this  notice  as  sufficient  intimation  of  their  elec- 
tion :— Br  Otto,  Copenhagen ;  Dr  EUiotson,  London ;  Dr  Vimont  and  M. 
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fiouillaud,  Paris  ;  Messrs  George  Combe  and  James  Simpson,  and  Brs  An- 
drew Combe  and  R.  Harrison  Black,  Edinburgh. 

The  article  Crakioscopt,  by  Dr  Roget,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Ency- 
clopsdia  Britannica,  has  been- omitted  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encjclopse. 
dia,  now  in  the  course  of  publication.  This,  though  it  does  not  indicate  any 
favourable  opinion  of  the  conductors  towards  Phrenolosnr,  certainly  shews 
that  they  consider  Dr  Rogers  arguments  unsound  and  inconclusive,  and 
therefore  unworthy  of  being  reprinted;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  Phrenology 

lias  now  become  defunct,  and  that  a  refutation  is  no  longer  necessary. Dr 

Roget,  as  the  reader  may  recollect,  was  answered  in  the  second  number  of 
this  Journal. 

Dr  E.  Milligan  of  this  city,  who  has  long  and  indefatigably  kept  up  a  skir* 
mishing  warfare  against  the  phrenologists,  and  who,  as  he  himself  is 
thoroughly  convinced,  has  repeatedly  overthrown  them  by  dint  of  an  alge- 
braic formula  and  otherwise,  makes  a  fresh  attack  in  the  first  volume  of 
**  The  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,** 
just  published.  The  frontal  binus  and  non-parallelism  of  the  tables  of  the 
akull,  are  the  weapons  he  emptoys — ^weapons  so  extensively  used  by  <^  small 
authors**  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  so  frequently  in  contact  with  the 
tough  and  unyielding  armour  of  the  phrenologists,  that  thev  are  now  alto- 
gether blunt  and  pomtless.  He  also  borrows  n'om  Sir  Charles  Bell  the  ar- 
gument commented  on  in  the  present  number  of  this  Jourusl.  We  quote 
n-om  the  lancet  of  6th  July  (No.  dU,  p.  463,)  the  following  critique  on  Dr 
Milligan*s  esssy  : — ^*  We  are  rather  surprised,"  says  our  contemporary,  **  that 
the  paper  was  allowed  a  place  in  the  volume.  It  contains  flashes  of  a  tem- 
per which  should  have  excluded  it  from  assocHitlon  with  the  papers  of  gen- 
tlemen who  hold  widely  different  views.  Dr  Barlow,  the  author  of  the  pre- 
ceding essay,  is  a  zealous  phrenologist  Yet  no  consideration  as  to  the  com- 
pany m  which  Dr  Milligan  was  on  the  eve  of  appearing,  hinders  him  from 
calling  Phrenology  a  *  superstition,*  and  speaking  of  it  with  terms  of  high 
contempt,  nor  from  designating  the  phrenologists  *  a  sect  with  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  be  serious  without  becoming  ridiculous.*  Dr  Milligan  proves 
the  truth  of  this  latter  assertion.  He  is  at  once  very  serious,  and  truly  ridi- 
culous. Was  ever  such  nonsense  penned,  for  instance,  as  is  comprised  in  the 
fbllowing  lines  ?~*The  elegant  ideas  of  Blumenbach  on  the  nisus  formativus, 
and  of. Hunter  on  the  diffused  matter  of  life,  brought  reasonable  men  to  see 
that  the  formation  of  all  such  parts  (the  projections  on  the  surfaces  of  bones) 
is  comprehended  in  the  original  design  of  the  author  of  the  animal  microcosm, 
and  for  the  evolution  of  which,  certain  springs  or  forces  have  been  impressed 
from  the  beginning  upon  the  embryotic  mass,  which  act  as  truly  in  response 
to  their  time  and  object,  as  the  compound  forces  which  exhibit  and  preserve 
the  harmonious  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the  developments 
of  which,  in  fine,  the  muscles  are  not  the  cause,  but  the  humble,  though  fre- 
quently the  modifying,  instruments.*** 

DnBx.iK.^-Our  accounts  of  the  State  and  progress  of  Phrenology  in  Dublin 
are  very  favourable.  The  Dublin  Phrenological  Society  concluded  its  aunu 
mer  session  on  23d  July ;  on  which  occasion  Dr  Harrisoa,  one  of  the  Profes- 
sors of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  gave  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  discourse  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  cerebral  cievelop. 
ments  and  characters  of  different  nations.  Some  excellent  discourses  have 
been  given  also  by  Mr  £vanson  and  other  gentlemen  of  talent..  All  the  re- 
cent meetings  have  been  crowded  to  excess.  The  number  of  members  con- 
tinues to  increase  :  among  others,  the  Solicitor-General  has  lately  joined. 
The  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  several  of  the  Fellows,  attended  Mr 
£van8on*s  discourses  on  two>  successive  nights,  and  are,  we  understand,  well 
disposed  towards  Phrenology.— We  scdicit  a  detailed  account  of  the  Society's 
proceedings. 

LoKDOK.— A  twopenny  weekly  publication,  entitled  "  The  Phrenologist,*' 
and  edited  by  Mr  Louis  Henry  Ehn,  was  commenced  at  London  in  February 
last.  Its  contents  are  partly  original,  but  chiefly  compiled  from  the  standard 
works  otePhxenology.    We  have  seen  the  first  six  numbers,  which  give  us  a 
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&vouimble  opinioo  of  the  Editor's  knowledge.  Though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  detached  fragments  are  weli  calculated  to  give  the  ignorant  a  juat 
notion  of  PhrendiogT,  we  are  alwajs  happy  to  see  publications  whose  ol^ect 
is  to  diffuse  information  on  this  important  subject. 

BuKDEC— The  Members  of  the  Mechanics*  Phrenological  Society  of  this 
town  continue  to  prosecute  the  study  of  our  science  with  much  zeal  and  assi- 
duity. A  considerable  time  ago  they  hired  a  room  for  their  own  use,  where 
a  phrenological  library  was  established,  to  which,  for  tlie  last  eighteen  montha, 
readers  have  been  admitted  at  the  small  charge  of  sixpence  a  quarter.  The 
number  of  readers  has  seldom  been  less  than  sixty ;  at  present  it  is  much 
greatei,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  interest  excited  by  public  lectures, 
which  have  been  occasionally  given  bv  individual  members.  One  of  theses— 
**  On  the  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Phrenology  in  the  Formation  of 
Marriages,**— irom  the  pen  of  Mr  Smart,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  has  been 
sent  to  us  for  publication.  It  is  clearly  and  forcibly  witten,  and  shall,  if  pos- 
sible, appear,  either  entire  or  condensed,  in  next  number. 

GcmMAiTTi — A  translation  of  the  third  edition  of  Combe's  System  of  Phre- 
nology has  recently  appeared  at  Leipsie. 

It  is  cheerinJR^  to  have  it  our  power  to  report,  that,  while  some  contempo- 
rary scientific  journals  experience  no  small  difficulty  in  getting  their  pages 
fiUed,  articles  and  communications,  on  subjects  connected  with  Fhrenmogy, 
have  continued  to  crowd  upon  us  so  rapidly  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
that,  after  completing  this  number,  we  mid  ourselves  in  possession  of  matter 
more  than  sufiicient  to  occupy  another.  Our  surplus  materials  remaining  on 
hand  after  *each  publication,  have  for  a  considerable  time  been  regularly  on 
the  increase. — ^Do  these  facts  indicate  any  thing  like  the  approach  of  decease 
either  to  our  Journal  or  to  the  science  which  it  advocates  and  expounds  ? 
When  this  Journal  started,  the  anti-phrenologists  confidently  promoted  its 
sudden  and  premature  death :  nevertheless  we  venture  to  say,  that  neither 
it  nor  Phrenology  was  ever  in  a  more  vigorous  condition  than  at  the  present 
moment  In  what  has  now  been  stated,  our  correspondents  will  perceive  the 
reason  why  several  months  occasionally  elapse  before  their  communications 
appear.— Several  arUcles,  which  have  been  many  months  in  our  possession, 
are  still  postponed  for  want  of  room.  Among  these  is  a  review  of  Dr  £pp8*s 
Life  of  uT  Walker,  which  shall  certainly  be  printed  in  next  Number. 

The  American  editions  of  Dr  Spurzheim's  ^  Phrenology,**  <*  Philosophical 
Principles,**  ^  Manual  of  Phrenology,**  and  "«  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Laws  of 
Man,**  (Boston,  1832),  have  now  reached  us.  The  first  two  have  been  greatlv 
enlax^^,  and  allusions  to  the  works  of  the  Scotch  Phrenologists  are  much 
more  frequent  than  in  former  editions.  The  function  of  the  oi^gan  Inhabi- 
tiveness  or  Concentrativeness  is  discussed  by  Dr  Spurzheim  at  great  length; 
but  we  think  he  has  still  been  unable  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  faculty  ascribed  to  it  in  this  country.  This  topic,  among  others,  shall 
be  more  fully  adverted  to  hereafter..^We  understand  that  Mr  Combe*a  Sfyt* 
imn  and  Siemenii  are  about  to  be  reprinted  at  Boston. 

Our  best  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Editor  of  the  Medico- Chirlir. 
gicat  Review,  for  the  high  commendation  bestowed  on  our  laboun,  in  the  last 
number  of  his  Review,  and  for  his  unsolicited  attention  in  so  frequently  ex- 
tracting from  our  pages.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet^  also,  as  well  as  to  the 
conductors  of  several  widely  circulated  Scotch  newspapers,  we  have  to  ex* 
press  our  gratitude  for  their  equally  unsolicited  attention. 

We  thank  our  Taunton  correspondent,  H.  C,  for  his  communication.  He 
will  find  some  discussion  on  the  subject  of  it  in  Article  XXI.  of  the  6th  num* 
ber  of  this  Journal,  and  in  Article  IV.  of  the  present.  His  views  are  -not 
sufficiently  mature  and  definite^  and  we  think  he  runs  too  much  into  the  field 
of  mere  speculation. 

Inquiries  have  been  instituted  in  the  west  r^arding  the  sul\ject  of  Mr  J. 
L,  Iievi8on*8  letter. 

EDtKRUBOii,  If/  Septgmher  1A33. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  WALKER,  M.  D.  Itte  BiMctor  of  the  Boyal 
Jenoerioi  aod  London  Institutions,  &c.  &c.  "By  Johx  £?P8y  M.  ]>• 
Director  of  thoife  Institutions,  Sac  Second  Edition*  X4»do»  i  WUt- 
takefy  Treacher  &  Cos  ^833.    SY0fpp.B42i 

To  the  reflecting  phreoologist,  a  well  executed  biograpbical 
work  is  full  of  interest  and  inatruction*  He  sees  detailed  in  its 
pages  the  manifestatioos  of  an  indlTidnal  mind  as  they  appear 
m  the  diversified  circumstances  of  actual  life ;  and,  by  perusing 
a  faithful  account  of  these,  obuins  a  greater  aidklitioa  to  hts 
knowledge  of  human  nature  than  if  he  had  perseveringly  waded 
through  the  metaphysical  productions  of  a  whole  century.  In 
fact,  without  the  study  of  biography,  ae  well  as  minute  and  ex- 
tensive personal  observation  of  character,  it  is  altogether  im- 
possible to  become  a  sound  pracdcal  pbrenoloeist.  **  Of  abstract 
tife,^  as  is  well  observed  by  Dr  Epps,  ^'  of  abstract  intellectual 
and  moral  power^  and  of  abstract  relupous  feeling,  little  or  no 
knowledge  is  possessed.  The  mind  of  man  is  so  constituted  as 
to  associate  every  principle,  of  which,  in  its  separate  state,  it  has 
no  defined  notion,  with  the  being  or  thing  through  which  that 
principle  is  active*  Does  any  one  wish  to  teach  what  morality  is, 
ne  seeks  out  the  good  and  the  virtuous.  Does  any  one  desire  to 
instruct  wherein  religion  consists,  he  selects  the  man  who  walks 
humbly  with  God.  Instruction,  it  is  well  known,  is  imparted 
better  by  example  than  by  precept.  One  reason  why  God  him- 
self condescended  to  put  on  the  human  nature  was,  that  we 
might  follow  the  example  set  in  his  humanity.  Biography  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  instruction.  It  presents  principles  em- 
bodied in  their  forms ;  it  gives  a  tangibility  to  thought  and  to 
feeling ;  excites  emulation  by  showing  what  man  once  did  or  has 
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done ;  adds  to  the  list  of  beneficial  examples ;  snatches  from 
oblivion  the  meliorating  influence  of  past  goodness ;  and,  finally, 
tends  to  pour  forth  one  more  current  to  the  augmentation  of 
that  immense  mass  of  moral  breezes  that  are  continually  exert- 
ing their  gracious  influence  in  purifying  the  earth.^ 

In  no  biographical  work  have  we  seen  Phrenolo^  so  success- 
fully made  use  of  as  in  this  Life  of  Dr  Walker,  which  is,  in  fact, 
abnost  the  only  production  of  the  kind  where  the  science  has 
be^  applied.  Dr  Epps  is  an  acute  and  well-infonoed  phreno- 
logist, and  has  given,  m  the  work  before  us,  a  much  more  definite 
and  intelligible  account  of  the  character  of  Dr  Walker  than  any 
writer  ignorant  of  Phrenology  could  have  done.  The  subject  of 
the  memoir,  too,  is  much  to  our  liking ;  for,  though  not  with- 
out  imperfection,  Dr  Walkcr^s  mind  was  noble,  vigorous,  and 
independent,  and  he  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  biographer  able 
to  understand  and  appreciate  his  moral  and  intellectual  worth. 
It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  actions  and  ideas  of  such  a 
man.  *'  The  warlike,  the  dazzling,  the  bold,  were  the  most  fa- 
voured subjects  for  the  skill  of  the  biographer ;  but  now  the 
taste  has  happily  changed.  Men  of  the  present  da^  look  at  the 
useful,  the  good,  the  virtuous,  the  morally  and  intellectually 
persevering ;  and  it  is  in  accordance,*"  says  Dr  Epps,  ^*  with 
this  advanced  condition  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  following 
memoir  is  presented,  the  subject  of  the  same  being,  so  far  as 
physical  or  organic  force  is  concerned,  a  mam  of  peack.^ 
(P.  8.) 

John  Walker  was  bom  at  Cockermouth  in  Cumberland,  on 
Slst  July  1759.  From  his  father,  who  was  a  Baptist,  and  his 
mother,  an  Independent,  he  received  a  strict  religious  education. 
At  school  he  *'  exhibited  that  vagariousness  of  disposition,  which 
formed  a  constant  feature  in  his  life.  At  his  tasks  he  was  the 
idlest  of  boys ;  at  his  amusements  the  most  active.^  ^  When 
obliged,  however,  he  couM  write  with  considerable  expedition 
his  Latin  themes,  which  were  so  well  finished  as  to  obtain  fmr 
him  considerable  praise.^  In  his  mode  of  repeating  his  lesson 
in  Virgil  or  Ovid,  he  gave  strong  indications  of  a  kind  of  secre- 
tive tact  by  which  he  was  distinguisRed.  Knowing  the  liability 
of  his  master  to  fall  asleep,  he  learned  generally  only  two  or 
three  of  the  first  lines,  and  a  few  at  the  end  of  the  lesson.  Before 
completing  the  first  few,  the  master  always  began  to  nod. 
**  Young  Walker  had  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  sleeper,  keeping 
up  at  the  same  time  a  humming  sound,  without  articulating  a 
syllable,  till  the  master,  giving  a  greater  nod  than  usual,  awoke, 
when  the  young  rogue  repeated  the  last  line  of  his  task  and 
went  to  his  seat.*"  He  delighted  in  muscular  motion,  and  was 
nimble  in  the  extreme.  **  Very  early  he  knew  how  to  play  the 
flute  and  the  violin,  and  became,  with  some  of  his  companions, 
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a  beQ-ni^er.    He.  wa$  fond  of  confltructiiig  r^bbit-hpuses  and 
bahitatioDs  of  rarioua  Idads.^  (Pp.  5,  6.) 

After  leaving  sehool  be  determiDed  to  pursue  bis  father^s 
trade^-^-^that  d  a  smith  and  ironmoDger.  Five  years  were  em* 
jAoyed  in  this  oocupatioiv  and  during  these  be  aoquired  cgn- 
sideraUe  mechamcal  skilL  His  pecuuar  forte  consisted  in  en* 
graving  the  ornamental  part  of  polished  grates  and  fendera 
Being,  however,  instructed  in  drawing  by  an  iamnious  tradesman 
from  Dublin,  b«  ^'  became  indiSerent  to  tbelbrge;  a^  would 
sometimes  pass  whde  nights  in  making  drawings,  writing  out 
receipts  for  colours,  vanushes,  &c.  The  poetic  spirit  now  also 
began  to  break  forth,  and  oocasionaUy  he  experienced  the  rap^ 
jtures  of  fancy,  when  composing  songs  and  sketdung  head-pieces, 
00*  vignettes  for  tbem.  Aided  by  the  additional  instruction  he 
had  obt^ned  from  his  preceptor,  Walker  made  further  progress 
in  the  art  of  engraving  upon  copper,  attempting  even  a  litue  tQ 
make  figures  sjod  to  delineate  a  landscape.     The  Q-reek  lan- 

fuage,  too  (to  which  bis  9^mory  had  almost  bidden  farewell, 
aving,  from  n^lect,  nearlv  forgotten  the  alphabet),  by  uncoin< 
mon  exertion,  both  in  the  closet  and  strolling  through  tbe  fields, 
carrying  a  book  in  his  hand,  was  at  length  more  hi^  than  when 
at  school.''  (P.  9.) 

Finding  bis  strength  insufficient  for  the  labours  of  the  foigp^ 
and  that  ms  ornamental  works  were  little  in  demand,  be  became 
dissatisfied  with  his  mode  of  life,  and  resolved  to  go  on  board  a 
privateer.  To  effect  this  object^e  went  to  Dublin,  in,  J.une  1779f 
where  he  placed  himself  for  four  years  under  the  guidance  of  an 
engraver  named  Esdale ;  and  his  prodi^ctions  soon  rqs^  above  me** 
diocrity,  every  facility  of  improving  his  taste  being  afforded  him» 
*^  Landscape  was  that  in  which  Walker  most  excelled.  He 
looked  bade  with  pleasure  on  the  few  year^  sp^nt  with  Esdale, 
being  passed  with  considerable  pnofit,  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  improvement  in  the  style  of  his  engraving,  bu(  also  from 
the  general  instruction  in  the  arts  that  he  obtained  from  his 
teacher,  and  from  the  additional  circumstance  of  having  at  hU 
command  the  use  of  a  ^ood  librarv.  Thus  aided.  Walker  cul* 
tivated  and  very  much  improved  the  powers  of  his,  mind ;  and, 
influenced  by  the  delight  attendant  upon  the  acquisition  of  know* 
ledge,  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  acqviiring  an  enlarged  know* 
ledge  of  J^atin,  mathematics,  and  Greek.'"  (P.  If.) 

There  seems  to  have  been  about  him  a  deficiency  of  the  power 
of  settling  at  one  occupation ;  for,  while  thus  making  the  neces* 
sary  fouwation  for  the  establishment  of  his  fame  as  aa  artist, 
he  suddenly  *^  laid  aside  the  burine,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
tuition  of  youth.''  **  He  had  become  a  Qqaker,  and,  influenced 
by  the  views  ol  Quakerism,  entertained  scruples  against  the  full 
pursuit  of  his  profession,  particularly  the  exhibition  of.  the  hu- 
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man  figure  unclothed,  or  less  corered  with  drapery  than  is  re- 
quired oy  decency  from  the  living.  He  dislikea  the  engraving 
of  Scripture  pieces  also,  these  engravings  being  made  an  almost 
idolatrous  use  of  in  Ireland.  Thus  Wdker^s  career  as  an  artist 
was  cut  short ;  the  devotion  to  the  arts, — a  state  of  mind  neces- 
saiy  to  their  successful  prosecution,— -being  scf  much  deadened. 
He  is  now  to  be  viewed  as  a  schoolmaster.^  (P.  16.) 

At  the  commencement  of  liis  new  career  he  was  grievously 
oppressed  by  poverty ;  insomuch  that,  **  for  a  time,  the  long 
wmter^s  nights  were  much  lost  to  him,  because  he  often  oould 
not  afford  even  to  light  up  candles ;  and  when  be  had  some  little 
surplus  means  in  his  pocket,  if  happening  to  step  into  any  of 
the  book  auctions,  he  generally  came  out  pennyless.^  Notwitb^ 
standing  the  low  state  of  his  finances,  however,  his-  mind  con- 
tinued active,  and  he  prepared  for  the  press  a  Geography  and 
a  Grazetteer.  "  These  works  were  published  by  subscription, 
and  so  low  was  the  subscription-price,  that  Walker  was  obliged 
to  draw  and  engrave  the  principal  plates  himself.  In  their 
completion  he  showed  what  are  the  powers  of  genius  when  com- 
bined with  perseverance.  Directly  nis  schocd  was  over,  which 
took  place  at  5  p.  m.,  he,  being  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  at- 
tendant upon  the  performance  of  his  duties,  went  to  bed,  and 
rose  at  midnight,  and  proceeded  (having  been  able  by  this  time 
to  purchase  candles)  in  the  prosecution  of  his  works,  wbidi  were 
completed  in  the  year  1788.'^  (Pp.  18,  19.) 

By  slow  degrees  he  emerged  a  little  from  his  poverty,  andj 
by  diligent  perseverance,  at  length*  obtained  sum<nent  means 
to  make,  in  179^,  an  attempt  to  publish,  on  a  targe  scale, 
the  second  edition  of  his  Greography  and  Grasetteer.  The  spe^ 
culation  dM  not  prove  very  successful*,  and  he  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  unavoidable  engagements  connected  with  it, 
to  give  up  the  management  of  his  school  to  assistants,  and  to 
enter  upon  the  arduous  task  of  travelling  through  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  with  the  fiew  of  promoting  the  sale  of  the 
works.  ''  This  journey  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
his  life.  It  was  effected  in  the  eventful  year  1793 ;  and  many 
and  curious  were  the  inddents  with  which  the  traveller  met.  He 
has  epetxt  many  a  night  in  outhouses,  sleeping  in  bams.  He 
has  slept  upon  the  downy  pillow,  and  on  the  couch  of  luxurious 
kindness.  Hte  has  known  what  are  the  cravings  of  hunger  not 
satis&d;  and  liberal  sympathy  has,  at  other  times,  abundantly 
supplied  his  every  want.*"  (P.  94.)- 

After  traversing  a  great  part  of  England,  he  returned  to 
DuUin  in  1794,  and  proeeeded  to  make  preparations  for  print, 
ing.  But  so  high  was  the  protecting  (impost)  duty  now  im- 
posed, that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  London  to  print  His 
mind  loved  change,  and  he  hastened  with  alacrity  to  the  metropo. 
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lis.  Haying  always  had  a  desire  for  anatomical  and  i^ysiologi- 
cal  investigations,  he  became,  while  engaged  in  bringing  his 
work  through  the  press,  a  student  of  medicine  at  Guy^s  Hos- 
pital ;  and,  after  no  great  interval,  was  able  to  present  to  the 
public  a  short  but  ingenious  sketch  of  anatomy,  or  rather  of 
animal  ph^^nology.  Engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  medical  litera^ 
ture,  and  4n  promoting  the  sale  of  his  work,  he  spent  nearly 
three  years  in  London.  Still  deeirous  of  change,  and  wishing 
to  increase  his  store  of  knowledge,  he  went  to  ue  Continent  in 
1797 ;  virited  Paris,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Thomas 
Paine ;  and,  after  studying  at  Leyden,  f|;ained,  in  1799,  his  d^ 
gree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  at  that  celebrated  University.  He 
•dien  hastened  back  to  Britain,  and  married  a  lady  who  had  long 
been  the  object  of  his  attachment.  Being  of  opinion  that  mar« 
Tiage  is  a  merely  civil  contract,  altogether  unconnected  with.ie- 
lieion,  he  repaired  to  Glasgow,  where  he  was  married  in  presence 
of  a  magistrate. 

In  tii«  beginning  of  1800  Dr  Walker  returned  to  England, 
but  there  he  was  not  destined  long  to  remain.  Dr  Marshall, 
with  whom  he  readed,  ^^  had  been  chosen  to  become  the  be^u'er 
of  the  vaccine  inoculation  to  Naples,  application  having  been 
made  by  the  Neapolitan  Grovernment  for  this  great  boon.  Dr 
Marshall  would  not  consent  to  go  unless  Dr  Walker  associated 
himself  with  him  in  the  mission.  The  proposal  was  accepted ; 
the  call  of  duty  being  one  so  loud,  that  all  tne  blandishments  of 
jodal  life,  even  under  its  most  tender  aspect,  could  not,  if  ex- 
•erted,  have  prevented  Dr  Walker  hearing  and  obeying.^  The 
two  physicians  accordingly  embarked,  in  the  b^^nmng  of  July 
1800,  on  board  his  Majesty^s  ship  Endymion ;  and,  on  the  9tn 
of  August,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  was  seen  looming  through  the 
hazy  mist  which  hung  around  its  base.  **  The  convoy,^  says  Dr 
Epps,  ^*  was  ordered  to  proceed ;  the  Endymion  slackened  sail. 
One  riiip  passed  after  the  other,  till,  al  length,  the  mist  melting 
away,  the  magnificent  prospect  of  a  fine  shore,  with  a  train  of  ves- 
sels, their  canvass  opening  to  the  breeze  and  shining  in  the  splen- 
dour of  an  autumnal  sun,  extending  from  the  one  to  the  other  of 
Hercules^  pillars,  was  seen.  On  this  scene  the  suUecU>f  this  me- 
moir remarks :  '  While  they  aU  bore  away  for  the  rock  of  Bri- 
tish pride,  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  flowing  sheet,  and  British  co- 
lours  on  every  vessel,  in  view  of  a  menacing  shore,  it  required  a 
philosophic  abstraction  from  the  imposing  splendour  of  the  grand 
and  gaudy  scene  not  to  fall  into  the  weakness  of  national  par- 
tiality, not  to  feel  a  patriotic  pride.^  And  it  is  to  be  desired  that 
every  one  arising  from  the  contemplation  would  feel  as  Dr  Walker 
wished  to  feel,  when  he  adds:  *  May  my  heart  be  made  to  feel  a 
benevolence,  uncircumscribed  by  pouticid  boundaries,  an  equal 
good  will  to  every  nation  and  tribe  of  the  human  jw:ei'  ^  (P.  43.) 
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At  Giliraltar,  Dr  Walker  and  his  ootnpanion  were  introduced 
to  the  governor,  from  whom  they i^eceiTea  verj politeattentions. 
^  His  own  fainiij  were  vacciimted,  and  the  meoical  men  of  the 
garrison,  after  hearing  Dr  Walker^s  statements,  having  dmwn 
up  their  report,  those  soldiers  who  had  not  had  the  mallpox 
were  vaccinated  with  the  greatest  success,  and  without  my  in- 
comvenience.  The  infaai)itants  too  submitted  to  the  fwactice.*^ 
Three  weeks  were  spent  at  Gibraltar.  Minorca  and  Malta  were 
next  visited,  and  there  also  the  benefits  of  vaccination  were  vom> 
municated  to  the  people.  In  the  latter  island,  by  the  exertions 
of  Doctors  Marsndl  and  Walker,  a  vaccine  institution  was  es- 
tablished. 

^*  The  smallpox  had  brolien  out  in  the  Alexander  and  other 
ships  lying  in  the  harbour  at  Malta ;  and  the  Admiral,  being 
afraid  that  the  disease  might  spread  through  the  fleet  and  de» 
stroy  many  valuaMe  seamen,  issued  a  memorandum,  recom- 
mending immediate  application  to  Drs  Marshall  and  Walker. 
The  army,  too,  having  landed.  General  Sir  R.  Abercromby  felt 
equally  anxbus  regarding  the  troops  under  his  care.  Me  there- 
fore isstied  general  orders  for  all  the  men  who  had  not  had  the 
smallpox  to  be  forthwith  vaccinated. 

**  The  stay,  however,  both  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  army,  being 
limited,  it  was  agreed  that  Dr  Walker  should  accompany  the 
expedition  to  £gypt,  while  his  companion  remained  at  Malta, 
to  vaccinate  the  garrison  there,*'  (P.  48.) 

The  fleet  set  sail  in  the  month  of  December,  and  soon  ap- 
peared before  Alexandria.  There,  **  while  our  tuoops  were 
using  the  weapons  of  destruction,  Dr  Walker  was  busily  em^ 
ployed  in  saving  life.  His  work  bf  vaccination  being  completed, 
ne  attended  the  sick  of  the  British  navy  and  of  the  Turkish 
army.  The  word  <  weariness,^  while  engaged  in  these  works 
of  mercy,  he  seems  hardly  to  have  known ;  being  assisted  there^ 
in  by  his  excellent  friend  General  Sir  John  Doyle  in  prosecuting 
these  labours  of  goodness.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  that  wotlh^  officer  speaks  volumes.  *  The  General  can 
never  for^t  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  extraordinary 
situation  m  which  he  first  made  an  acquaintance  with  that  ami- 
able and  benevolent  individual  (Dr  Walker).  The  day  after 
the  action  near  Alexandria,  where  the  brave  Abercrombie  fell, 
the  General  was  riding  over  the  field  of  battle,  attended  by  two 
orderly  dragoons,  to  see  if  there  were  any  wounded,  French  <w 
English,  who  had  escaped  notice  the  evening  before ;  when,  on 
turning  round  a  wall  near  the  sea-side,  he  was  struck  with  an 
appalling  sight  of  more  than  a  hundred  French  soldiers,  with 
their  officers,  huddled  together,  desperately  wounded  by  grape 
and  cannon  shot  from  an  English  brig  of  war.  From  being  col- 
lected m  the  recess  of  the  wall,  they  had  escaped  notice  on  the 
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{previous  day  of  search,  and  were  ^^posed  to  the  night  air,  and 
with  undressed  wounds.  Here  the  Gveiieral  saw  a  maja^  evi- 
dently English,  in  the  garb  of  a  Quaker,  actively  employed  m 
the  heaveiuy  task  of  giving  his  humane  assistance  to  those  poor 
sufferers — giving  water  to  some,  dressing  the  wounds  of  otners, 
and  affiMrding  consolatibn  to  alL  Upon  inquiry,  he  found  the 
benevolent  individual  to  be  Dr  John  Walker,  who  was  himself 
almost  eadiausted,  having  been  thus  nobly  employed  from  day- 
break without  any  asoatance.^ "  Pp.  £0,  Bh)  The  services  of  Dr 
Walker,  we  lament  to  observe,  were  not  appreciated  by  the  Bri- 
tish Gkivemment.  They  ^^  did  not  even  raund  the  money  he 
laid  out  for  providing  his  suffering  patients  such  necessary  re- 
fre3hment8  as  the  commissary^s  stores  could  not  supply ;  and 
after  much  trouble  and  correspondence,  he  and  his  colleague  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  sum  equal  to  on^ourth  of  their  actual 
expenses* 

^^  It  is  to  be  added,^  continues  the  author,  <^  in  order  that 
mankind  may  appreciate  the  zeal  of  Dr  Walker,  that  he  nev^  re- 
ceived any  salary  from  government.  He  went  out  without  any 
expectations,  except  from  the  Iienevolence  of  individual?.  He 
had  no  ^vernment  funds  at  his  command ;  not  even  when  on 
board  his  Majesty^s  vessels  It  was  by  permueiofif  not  by  amh 
mandy  that  he  went  with  the  fleet  to  its  different  stations. 
(R  44.) 

JIavmg  finished  his  public  duties,  Dr  Walker  made  various 
excursions  to  towns  in  Lower  Egvpt*  during  which  he,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  rashly  exposed  himaelf  to  danger.  The  de* 
tajk  of  these  we  are  oompdled  by  our  limita  to  omit. 

*^  It  was  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  ISOii,  that  Dr 
Walker  returned  home.  After  a  fortni^t^s  repose  he  repaired 
to  London,  determined  to  exert  hinMelf  in  the  cause  of  vaccina^ 
tion^'^-^ne  so  intimately  connected,  as  he  believed,  with  the  hap- 
piness of  Dian.^  The  exertions  which  he  made  in  London  at 
this  time  were  very  great ;  for  his  powerful  and  active  Benevo- 
lenoe  was  pained  by  witnessing  the  misery  induced  by  the  small- 
pox. **  Being  aware,  however,  how  little  any  private  individual 
can  effect  in  rensting  the  inroads  of  a  disease  affecting  the  oom- 
miinity  of  the  whole  world  (and  Dr  Walker  was  a  cosmopolite), 
be  farmed  the  plan  of  a  public  institution,  the  first  ideas  regard- 
faig  which  occurred  to  him  while  in  Paii& 

<«  The  views  he  suegested  were  agreeable  to  those  of  several 
gieat  and  flood  men  then  listing,  and,  consequently,  met  with 
a  most  ready  support.  And,  though  hit  plans  were  much  mo^ 
d^ed,  still  there  can  be  no  question  that  Dr  Walker  was  the 
first  to  advocate  the  necessity  of  a  public  institution  on  an  eOf 
largcd  scale.''    (Pp.  75,  76.) 

After  sundry  proceedings,  the  Royal  Jenn^an  Society  was 
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ocHifltituted  on  the  19th  of  January  1808,  and  Dr  Walker  was, 
by  a  great  majoritj  of  votes,  appointed  to  the  office  of  Resident 
Inocmator  at  the  Central  House  of  the  Society  in  Salisbury 
Square. 

Great  numbers  flocked  to  the  Sodety^s  stations,  to  hare  the 
children  protected  from  the  direful  dSPects  of  the  smali-pox. 
Dr  Walker  was  filled  with  the  greatest  sseal ;  and,  from  the  time 
of  his  election,  abandoned  every  prospect  of  other  medical  prac- 
tice. In  the  course  of  time,  however,  misunderstaiidiiDgs  arose 
between  him  and  various  individuals  who  were  officiaUy  con« 
nected  with  tae  Society ;  and,  as  matters  at  length  went  on  voy 
unpleasantly,  he  tendered  his  resignation  on  the  8th  of  August 
1806. 

He  was  now  apparently  in  a  worse  utuation  than  ever.  He 
had  ^ven  up  medical  practice,  and  now  the  prindpal  means  of 
his  hvelihood,  as  well  as  the  greatest  delights  of  his  existence, 
were  shut  out  from  him.  But  it  was  not  long  befcxe  he  was 
befriended  by  some  active,  intelligent,  and  influential  men,  who 
wished  to  secure  to  the  public  his  farther  services  in  vaoci. 
nation.  On  the  S5th  of  August  1806,  they  formed  a  new  so* 
dety,  '<  The  London  Vaccine  Institution,^  at  the  head  of  which 
Dr  Walker  was  placed.  Under  his  superintendence,  this  society 
was  soon  found  to  flourish  ;  while  the  Boyal  Jennerian  Instita- 
tion  rapidly  fell  into  decay.  The  latter  continued  dormant  for 
severd  years,  till  the  4th  of  August  1818,  on  which  day,  at  a 
meeting  of  some  of  the  members,  it  was  again  established,  and  Dr 
Walker  wasiappointed  Director.  From  this  time  till  his  death, 
both  institutions  remained  under  his  superintendence^  *^  The 
societies  went  on,  year  after  year,  distributing  the  means  of  pro- 
tection, and  recdving  the  grateful  thanks  of  thousands  of  our 
own  countrymen,  and  many  thousands  in  the  world  at  large.^ 

The  regularity  with  which  Dr  Walker  visited  the  mimerous 
vaccine  stations  was  very  remarkable.  ^^  Sunshine  or  rain,  it 
mattered  not»  vaccixiadon  was  the  longing  of  his  soul ;  and  no^ 
thing  was  suffident  to  draw  him  from  his  course.  £ven  on  the 
days  of  the  annual  meetin^^  he  did  not  negkd)  th^  «tatioi)8»  at 
thouffh  staying  a  shorter  time  than  usual  <^t  eacb»^' 

The  illness  of  which  he  died  was  not  of  lonff.  continuanoe. 
^*  Having  given  up  the  study  and  the  practice  pf  rmediciiie^  he 
became  a  sceptic  regarding  the  efficacy  of  remedial  meflunsy  aaui 
consequentiy,  though  troubkd  with  coi^  and  aev^He  pain, 
would  not  take  medicine.  He  consequemlly  beeame  worse. 
Notwithstanding^  he  daily  weiit  his  r^^mda,  MiQugh  w^  gmt 


fati^e ;  his  bodily  strength  beoomic^  less  anil  less  every  suc- 
cessive day.  At  length,  in  the  montii  of  June,  he  became  so 
much  worse  as  to  be  earnestly  recommended  by  his  friends  to 
take  rest.     He  would  not.     He  would  visit  the  stations,  and  on 
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the  Monday  before  he  died  went  round  in  a  cabriolet  to  all  the 
stations,  telUng  the  people  that  he  would  he  with  them  soon. 
The  old  man^s  countenance  brightened  at  the  sight  of  his  seve- 
ral places  of  doing  good.  However,  he  never  went  after  this. 
His  illness  increased.  His  pains  augmented.  Medicine  he  would 
not  take,  and  death  claimed  him  as  his  own.  He  died  on  the 
28d  of  June  18S0.''    <Pp.  180^1.) 

Such  is  an  imperfect  abstract  of  the  first  five  chapters  of  Dr 
Epps^s  book.  The  sixth  and  seventh  are  composed  of  a  variety 
of  materials,  mostly  extracted  from  the  manuscripts  left  by  Dr 
Walker.  These  two  chapters  contain  much  interesting  matter, 
"but  to  their  contents  we  cannot  here  advert.  We  proceed  there- 
fore to  the  seventh,  in  which  a  description  of  the  Doctor^s  char 
racter  is  commenced. 

Dr  Epps  has  employed  in  his  work  none  of  the  technical  lan- 

Smage  peculiar  to  Phrenol(^y ;  nor  has  he  there  given  any  in- 
ormation  as  to  the  size  and  form  of  Dr  Walker'^s  head,  or  his 
constitutional  temperament.  It  is  merelv  stated  that  <^  his  fea- 
tures were  long  and  prominent,  especiallj^  the  nose  and  chin : 
His  eyes  were  large,  also  his  eyebrows ;  his  forehead  high ;  his 
hair  dark-brown,  which  he  combed  back  straight  like  the  patri- 
archs of  old.  His  bones  were  large,  and  were  prominently 
marked  fVom  the  spare  habit  of  his  body.^  (P.  294).  In  sta- 
ture he  was  about  five  feet  seven  inches  and  a-half.  To  these 
few  details  we  are  able  to  add  the  following  facts,  not  mentioned 
in  the  work  under  review :  Dr  Walker^s  temperament  was  ac- 
tive ;  the  coronal  surface  was  long,  and  presented  that  beautiful 
fulness  and  angular  appearance  which  generally  results  from 
lai]ge  Ideality  and  Conscientiousness,  with  Cautiousness  mode- 
rate. His  Conscientiousness,  Firmness,  and  Self-Esteem  were 
large,  and  Love  of  Approbation  considerable,  though  not  equal 
to  the  other  organs  just  mentioned.  This  is  all  that  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  respecting  Dr  Walker^s  cerebral  organization. 
The  propensities,  sentiments,  and  intellectual  powers,  seem  to 
have -been  pretty  equally  balanced  in  his  mind.  **  Some  of  the 
feelijiigs^^'  says  Dr  Epps,  **  which  man  shares  with  the  rest  of 
the  animal  creation,  afford,  when  exhibited  in  the  human  char 
racter,  n^uiatod  by  thosd  mental  powers  peculiarlv  man^s  own, 
a  most  beaitftiful  and  affecting  exhibition.'"  **  !^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
rior,  itittfu^  in  their  relative  importance,  yet,  without  them, 
nun  would  not  be  man.^  <*  In  Dr  Walker^s  life  some  of  these 
natvfil  fe^ttgs  shine  forth  most  conspicuously,  and  form  so 
proonneni  a  faatuk^  in  the  actions  of  nis  mind,  that  this  bio- 
gn^y  would  be  very  imperfect  without    their  narration.^ 

(p.  194.) 

Dr  Walker  was  strongly  attached  to  his  wife.     He  says 
of  his  marriage — **  Since  the  event  of  my  marriage  I  have  tasted 
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mach  of  the  sparkHiifif  pleasures  of  the  sodal  drcle  ;'^  and  adds, 
**  it  still  helps  to  gikl  ray  dullest  moments* — ^^  it  forms  ray 
greatest  earthly  happiness.*    (P,  196.) 

From  this  pleasing  trait  in  his  diaracter,  says  the  biographer, 
^  it  may  be  interesting  to  proceed  to  another,  namely  the  sym- 
PATRT  HB  FBLT  FOB  HBLPLESS  OBJBCTs  *,  There  seems  to  be 
in  the  human  being  a  feeling  for  every  object  that  cannot  help 
itself.  How  peculiar  is  that  state  of  mind  when  a  little  helpless 
child  looks  up  to  us  for  protection  ;  a  kind  of  innate  impulse  to 

five  help  and  security  urges  the  man  ;  the  same  feeling,  modi- 
ed,  however,  is  produced  by  the  sight  of  helfdess  old  age,  and 
by  the  appearance  of  injured  irrational  beings.  A  want  of  feel- 
ing under  such  circumstances  indicates  an  absence  of  a  most 
humanizing  principle ;  its  possession  gives  a  soft  tenderness  to 
every  act  of  sympathy,  and  a  winning  aspect  to  every  look  of 
humanity.  In  Dr  Walker  much  of  this  was  to  be  met  with.* 
(P.  198-^.)  Dr  Epps  appears  to  us  to  ascribe  to  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness  a  function  more  extensive  than  that  which  really  belongs 
to  it.  Benevolence  has  much  to  do  in  producing  sympathy  for 
helpless  objects ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that,  when  com- 
bined with  strong  Philoprogenitiveness,  it  takes,  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  direction  aliudal  to. 

"  But  it  was  the  social  feeling  that  prevailed  almost  over 
every  othen  The  attachment  to  and  of  friends  gave  a  joy  to 
every  scene  of  Dr  Walker's  early  life.  He  seemed  almost  to  re- 
vel m  the  delights  of  social  intercourse.  Writing  of  some  oc- 
casional visits  of  his  friends  to  him  on  board  ship,  Dr  Walker 
notices,  *  these  rencontres  are  like  the  little  gleams  of  sunshine 
that  alight  on  the  head  of  the  pedestrian  in  showery  weather, 
when  a  cloud  is  blown  by.' 

**  The  following  remarks  on  portraits  show  how  deeply  the  re- 
gard  for  friends  was  impressed  upon  his  mind.  *  Were  I  to  pre* 
serve  portraits  of  those  I  loved,  i  should  abhor  the  vulgar  prac- 
tice of  decorating  parlours,  or  other  ordinary  apartments,  with 
them.  I  should  not  wish  to  ever  stare  on  them  with  a  vacant 
mind.  I  have  felt  uneasy  on  seeing  such  an  exhibition  of  a  de- 
ceased friend  while  we  sat  at  table.  What  could  be  conceived 
more  harassing  than  to  see  him,  as  it  were,  looking  at  us,  and 
he  did  not  speak,  and  he  could  not  hear,  and  I  knew  that  his 
remains  were  decayed  in  the  silent  grave ;  that  those  eyes  and 
those  features  were  mingled  with  their  native  dust  ?  No ;  I  would 
like  a  separate  and  retired  apartment  for  them,  where  I  might 
repair,  when  in  a  serious  mood,  out  of  the  hearing  of  every 
body,  and  fasten  the  door  and  look  at  them,  and  thmk  of  the 
days  when  we  used  to  converse  together ;  and  when  I  remem- 

"  Br  Epps  seeinfl  to  use  this  appellation  as  synonymous  with  PhUopro- 
genitiveness. 
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bered  that  they  were  past,  and  that  my  friench  were  removed,  I 
might  weep,  but  I  should  not  fall  into  distraction  or  despair^ 
for  I  would  endeavour  to  seek  after  the  consolation  which  is  af- 
forded by  the  hopes  of  immortality/ 

**  Connected  with  this  love  of  friends  is  the  love  of  bone,  and 
of  the  scenes  of  nativity.  In  these  Dr  Walker  seems  to  have 
felt  peculiar  delight.  When  on  his  Alexandrian  expedition  he 
complains  that  he  was  afflicted  with  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
nostalgia  (a  disease  connected  with  an  excessive  love  of  home). 

**  Having  such  feelings,  Dr  Walker  could  sympathize  with 
those  who  nad  similar  experiences.  He  properly  appreciated 
the  feelings  of  a  naval  commander  who  survived  the  daring  de- 
scent upon  the  shores  of  Egypt,  who  acknowledged  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  devastating  fire  of  the  French,  he  thought  of  his 
wife  and  daughter,  whom  he  had  left  in  Lancashire,  and  re- 
marked, that  he  felt,  *  I  have  their  pravers.'"  (Pp.  aoa-3-4J| 

The  Love  of  Money  had  very  littfe  apparent  effect  on  Dr 
Walker.  We  are  informed  that,  though  indefatigable  in  pro- 
moting the  propagation  of  the  vaccine  matter,  yet,  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  he  neglected  the  interests  of  the  Vaccine 
Institution  to  which  he  wa»  attached— not  using  the  influence 
which  his  elevated  situation  gave  him,  to  obtain  the  pecuniary 
support  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment.  Re- 
muneration for  vaccinating  the  children  of  persons  by  whom  he 
was  specially  requested  to  do  so  he  often  never  obtained,  and 
never,  except  in  one  instance,  was  it  known  that  he  asked  for  it. 
Having,  in  this  case,  met  his  debtor,  he  thus  addressed  htm, 
^  Friend,  if  thou  hast  sent  by  thy  servant  a  draft  for  my  ser- 
vices to  thy  family,  he  has  either  robbed  me  or  deceived  thee."" 
(P.  209)*  Dr  Epps  remarks,  however,  that  this  disregard  of 
money  *^  was  not  the  result  of  not  having  the  love  of  accumvla^ 
iion,  Dr  Walker  was  a  miser  in  some  points.  His  disregard 
of  money  resulted  in  that  state  of  mind  which  prides  itself  upon 
despising  what  most  men  are  so  anxious  about  j^-^— <<  in  other 
words,  money  was  heneaih  Dr  Walker.*"  (P.  211.)  We  doubt 
the  soundness  of  this  observation ;  for,  had  the  Ime  Gfaccwrm^ 
lotion  been  strong,  there  was  no  probability  of  a  disregard  of 
money  being  produced  by  Self*esteem.  The  statement  thai 
**  Dr  Walker  was  a  miser  in  some  points,^  is  too  general  to  fur- 
nish us  with  the  grounds  of  an  opinion.  Dr  Walker  died  in 
poverty,  and  his  Life  has  been  puolished  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow.  We  trust  that  the  sale  will  be  extensive,  not  on  this 
account  merely,  but  also  because,  independently  of  every  such 
consideration,  the  book  is  one  which  will  be  found  highly  inte- 
resting by  the  philanthropist  and  student  of  human  nature.  Its 
value,  besides,  is  much  enhanced  by  the  account  which  it  con- 
tains of  the  discovery  and  progress  of  vaccination,  the  modes  of 
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performinjg  it,  and  the  phenomena  ounsequent  on.  the  opera 

tion,  1       .        .   ,, 

S£LF-]i^STE£M  was  perhaps  the  niost  ener^tic  of  Dr  Wal- 
ker^s  faculties^  and  its  workings  are  seen  in  many  of  the  inci- 
dents mentioned  in  bis  Life.     He  had,  says  Dr  Bpps,  ^*  as 
every  man  of  great  undertaking  must  have,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  SELF-coMPXACEKCT  which  has  been  appropriately 
designated  Self-esteem ;  or,  as  some  name  it,  Justifiable  Pride. 
This  gives  the  man  that  independence  in  himself  that  etiables  him, 
in  the  view  of  his  fellow  men,  to  consider  himself  as  a  man ;  that 
makes  him  remember  that  he  has  natural  rights,  and  that  no 
man  is  superior  to  another  in  any  other  respects  than  that  he 
is  more  manlike.     This  f^elingis  ^n  essential  ingredient  in  the 
love  of  liberty,  of  which  Dr  iValker  had  strong  experiences. 
He  says,  *  When  the  hills  of  Gaul  first  bore  upon  my  view 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  French  revolution,  I  felt  exhilara^ 
tion  of  spirit  in  the  hope  that  the  people  had  obtained  free- 
jdom,  and  that  they  would  never  more  be  shackled  with  the  op- 
pressive chains  which  they  had  broken.**    So  felt  mjiny  a  noble 
spirit  as  well  as  the  subject  of  our  memoir;  and  so  do  many 

fenerous  spirits  feel  now,  in  beholding  France  again  rising,  like 
er  eagles  of  old,  triumphant  in  the  moral  and  political  heaven 
of  liberty.'' (Pp.  51^-18.) 

His  large  Self-Esteem  and  Conscientiousness  rendered  him 
the  determined  and  implacable  enemy  of  religious  persecution. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  made  on 
the  failure  of  an  attempt,  in  1811,  to  bring  forward  a  bill  re- 
qiuring  such  testimonials  from  the  preachers  of  congregations  as 
would  have  excluded  many  of  the  best  of  that  class  of  men  from 
their  elevated  pursuits.  They  are  not  less  just  than  severe  :— 
'^  Oh !  I  glory  m  the  exposure  of  persecution,  however  sanctimo- 
nious may  be  the  mask  wherewith  its  gehennic  visage  is  concealed. 
My  soul  ^ckens  in  thinking  of  the  case  of  Servetus ;  and  scarcely 
less  so  in  remembering  bow  the  fond  hopes  of  the  excellent 
Boerhaave  were  bigotedly  blighted,  though  the  world  became 
so  eminently  benefited  b^  his  disappohitment,  while  the  Erelnc 
councils  of  Calvin  save  him  a  celebnty  in  the  world  greater  than 
the  discovery  of  the  circulation  yieldied  to  Harvey.""  (P.  SI  4.) 
Equally  agreeable  to  his  love  of  liberty,  says  Dr  Epps,  was 
the  rehef  in  1818  to  the  Unitarians,  from  certain  penal  disabili- 
ties to  which  previousljT  they  were  subject,  on  account  of  their 
belief.  He  held  that  it  is  altogether  without  the  province  of  the 
civil  power  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion. 

Dr  Walker^s  powerful  feeling  of  aelf^ignity  *^  gave  him  the 
power  to  maintain  all  his  peculiarities,  under  the  numerous  dis- 
couraging circumstances  into  which  they  threw  him.  Such  a 
man,  thus  endowed,  could  bear  to  be  thrown  back  upon  himself; 
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he  had  the  elastic  energy  of  self-regard  to  look  upon  his  own 
opinion  with  delight,  and  could  rejoice  in  its  contemplation  when 
others  sneered  upon  it.  This  enables  a  man  to  stand  forward 
alone  and  unsupported — to  disregard  the  constant  rebut — ^to  at- 
tack, although  repulsed-*«nd  to  persevere,  though  tempted. 
This  helped  Dr  Walker  to  maintain  that  manly  elevation  which 
he  exhibited,  as  will  be  noticed,  on  board  the  Fourdroyant ;  it 
enabled  him  to  be  consistent.  In  fact,  this  feeling  [in  combina- 
tion with  Firmness,  we  would  add]  is  the  key-stone  in  the  arch 
of  consistency,  and  gives  to  its  possessor  that  power  of  mind, 
that  the  heavier  the  pressure  of  opposition  the  more  firm  does 
he  become,^  (Pp.  216-17.) 

The  representative  form  of  ^vernment  was  that  preferred  by 
Dr  Walker.  He  always  maintained,  that  without  such  a  govern- 
ment ^^  the  subject  is  a  sli^ve,  however  virtuously  the  govern^ 
ment  may  be  administered.'"  He  entertained  a  strong  dislike 
towards  the  '^  heaven-born  minister,'^  whom  he  considered  as  the 
author  of  infinite  misery  to  mankind. 

At  his  vaccine  stations,  his  self-comjdacency  was  very  observ- 
able. ^^  He  then  experienced  the  exalted  pleasure  of  perceiving 
theappreciation  of  his  labours— feding  that  confidence  was  placed 
in  his  superior  judgment.  In  fact,  at  his  stations  he  was  the 
great  Dr  Walker.  He  was  there,  truly  speaking,  the  IMrector, 
and  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  plans  did  not  long  remain  in 
an  opposing  condition.*"  He  regularly  marshalled  the  people, 
who«came  to  the  stations,  and  then  issued  an  order  that  the 
children's  names,  places  of  habitation,  and  age,  should  be  men- 
tioned. He  was  much  disturbed  by  the  inaudible  way  in  which 
the  parents  frequently  muttered  these  particulars.  ^^  He  often 
made  the  oflending  woman  spell  her  child^s  name  ten  or  twelve 
times  over,  adding  at  the  conclusion,  *  Now,  thou  wilt  learn  to 
speak  plain.'  Often,  from  the  constant  torment  of  being  obliged 
to  ask,  over  and  over  again,  what  the  parents  said,  he  became 
quite  angry,  and  made  the  offender  wait  to  the  last.*"  In  vac- 
cinating the  cbikiren  there  was  often  a  great  struggle.  ^*  The 
gernihi^  hifantum  Had  now  commenced.  The  few  mothers  that 
had  the  courage  to  bring  back  their  chQdren  for  examination 
were  frightened,  and  looked  towards  the  door  with  an  anxious 
desire  for  escape.  Some  one,  perhaps,  attempted  to  fly,  but  pr 
Walker  leaped  to  the  door,  and  barricaded  it  with  his  body, 
saying,  ^  Thou  foolish  woman,  if  thou  wilt  not  do  e^ood  to  others, 
I  will  bless  thy  little  one,'  and  forthwith  drew  his  lancet.""  "  He 
finished  his  operation,  and  then  laying  aside  the  frown  of  offend- 
ed authority,  and  putting  on  the  smile  of  benevolent  delight, 
addressed  the  poor  mother,  *  Thy  child  is  safe :  fear  not :  fare 
thee  well/;  (Pp.  120--122.) 

**  He,  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  could  not  be  interfered 
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with,  occupied  as  he  was  aometimes  with  the  vacciDatkn  of  p«r- 
haps  fifty  or  sixty  ^  little  Ltoodoners^  at  one  BUHioD.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  liFe,  if  any  one  disturbed  him  in  the  n^gu* 
larity  of  his  plans,  it  vexed  him  very  much.  Sometimes  a  me- 
dical man  would  speak  to  him  about  something  not  at  all  iai* 
portant,  and  break  the  course  of  his  proceedings.  ^  Canst 
thou  not  ke^  thy  peace?  I  will  attend  to  thee  last^«— was  the  re- 
sult of  the  disturbance,  and  the  offender  had  the  misery  oi  look- 
ing foolish  until  every  one  else  was  supplied. 

*'  The  vtMx»naUoD  for  the  day  was  often  coacluded  by  a  lec- 
ture, after  which  the  mothers  went  away,  saying,  '  What  « 
cross  old  man  !^  ^  What  a  strange  man  !^  ^  What  a  curious 
old  fellow  !^  '  I  will  not  go  agam—- such  a  cross  old  stick  !^ 
and  many  similar  vulgar  remarks.  However,  the  ifiothers  did 
go  again ;  for  there  was  a  lurking  something  in  the  *  dd  Doo- 
tor,^  as  be  was  called,  that  enticed  them  back ;  and  alao,  thra 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  expressed,  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  by  the  Director,  '  Tlw  child  is  safe  T '  (Pp.  123^) 

Another  exhibition  of  Dr  Walker^s  self^complae^icy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  constant  addresses  and  letters  that  he  sent  to  the 
members  of  bis  late  Majesty^a  government,  to  the  nobility,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  projectors  of  King'*s  College ;  and,  after  st^ 

E'ng  on  the  platform,  and  pressing  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
ind,  which  was  courteously  extended,  attempted  to  address  the 
meeting ;  but,  having  commenced  by  proposing  that  ^'  a  range  of 
buildings  should  be  erected  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  whether 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  or  Dissenters,  or  Catholics,^  (p.  1S7), 
such  a  buzz  of  disapprobation  arose  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  Mosal  Feelings 
of  Dr  Walker.  The  endowment  of  these  was  very  favourable, 
and  their  cultivation  was  not  neglected  by  bis  parents. 

CoKsciEKTiousMKSs  had  a  strong  influence  on  his  actions,  as 
is  proved  by  various  anecdotes  related  by  his  biographer.  "  No 
arguments  drawn  from  expediency  could  make  him  look  over  or 
justify  what  was  unjust.  The  impressment  of  seamen  is  what 
he  could  not  look  upon  but  with  the  greatest  dissatisfaction. 
His  moral  vision  was  so  constructed,  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  see  any  authoritv  to  be  sufficient  to  take  a  man,  a  Bri- 
ton, contrary  to  his  will,  to  serve  in  war.  He  knew  that  wars 
are  the  duellings  of  kings,  and  that,  if  war  resulted  solely  from 
patriotic  feelings,  warriors  would  be  su£Bciently  abundant :  in 
other  words,  no  need  of  impressment  could  exist.*^  (P.  SS9.) 

The  feeling  of  Benevolence  also  was  very  active  in  Dr 
Walker,  especially  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  He  took 
much  interest  in  the  abolition  of  the  rites  connected  with  a  suttee. 
His  aspirations  for  peace  were  strong.    War  he  considered  as 
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the  vUima  raiio  regum.    He  was  an  active  advocate  fbt  the 
abolition  of  slavery. 

Vbkebation  was  probably  fully  developed  in  the  bead  of  Dr 
Walker.  <^  He  seems  to  pave  cherished  a  very  ^rreat  respect 
to  sepulchres^  and  to  have  considered  any  violation  of  their 

aiietness  a  gross  insult.'"  His  religious  belief  was  peculiar.  As 
ready  meutioned,  he  partially  embraced,  while  at  Dublin,  the 
views  of  the  Quakers ;  from  whom,  however,  he  differed  so  much 
in  opinion,  that  they  never  admitted  him  as  a  member  of  their 
body.  As  a  schoolmaster,  he  carefuUv  refrained  from  offering 
any  instruction  in  points  of  reli^ous  raith.  ^  The  Mahomme^ 
dan,  the  Hebrew,  the  Unitarian,  and  the  Christian  of  every 
name  might,^  he  writes,  ^  have  entrusted  the  education  of  their 
sons  to  me.  The  scholars  were  in  no  dan^r  of  receiving  any 
bias  from  me  to  the  prejudice  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
To  the  latter  I  might  have  been  ready  to  esplain  myself.  To 
the  offspring  I  should  have  considered  the  broaching  of  so  delin- 
eate a  subject  a  breach  of  the  most  sacred  trust,""  ^  (p.  24S.) 
Hence  his  school  was  attended  by  the  children  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, Protestants,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 

Dr  Walker  entertained  the  opinion  that  every  man  has  a  light 
within  him,  of  itself  a  suflSdent  moral  and  spiritual  guide.  He 
attributed  much  to  the  agencv  of  this  internal  monitor.  *^  Hap. 
pily,^  says  be;  ^'  as  the  influence  of  divine  truth  is  in  every 
•neart,  it  continually  represses  the  fury  of  fanaticism,  so  much 
sanctioned  and  cherished  under  every  name.  Ethnic,  Jewish, 
Christian,  and  Mahommedan.  It  lightens  our  darkness,  and 
enables  us  generally  to  look  without  an  evil  eye  upon  our  fel- 
lows.^ He  delighted  in  the  doctrine  of  pure  Quakerism,  that 
to  every  man  who  cometh  into  the  world  iliere  is  a  maniftsiaikm 
of  the  Spirit,  a  dkvine^  an  inward,  and  savingjight  (ifforded^ 
whereby  to  be  redeemed.  '*  So  plearing,"^  says  Dr  Epps,  ^'  was 
this  fundamental  doctrine,  that  be  thoueht  it  needed  only  to  be 
generally  known  to  be  generally  received,— a  very  common  ele^ 
vation  men  asngn  to  their  own  opinions.  He  says  it  dissipated 
at  once  all  the  gloom  arising  from  the  influence  of  parental  dog^ 
mas  on  his  mind.^  (P.  £47.)  He  was  not  persuaded  of  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  Scriptures;  nor  was  he  able  to  believe 
^'  that  Divinity  ever  became  identified  with  the  perishable  orga- 
nization of  ever  mutable  man.'^    (Pp.  S44-6.)    . 

Towards  his  fellow  mortals,  Dr  Walker  does  not  appear  to 
hav^  manifested  much  respect.  In  his  voyage  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, he  persisted  in  always  remaining  covered  at  the  mess. 
The  opposition  to  this  became  so  ^nerai,  that  his  friends  en- 
treatea  nim  to  give  up  his  singulanties.  "  The  lordly  priest, 
the  conceited  chaplain  of  the  ship,  who  acted  as  president  at  the 
table,  said  to  Dr  Walker,  <  You  insult  me  in  the  chair.'    The 
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captain  expressed  his  wish  to  interfere;  but  Dr  Walka*  re* 
quested  him  not  to  do  so,  as  he  would  leave  the  mess.^  This 
he  accordinglji  did ;  and,  in  consequence,  '^  not  having  any  re- 
gular supply  of  provisions,  not  being  willing  to  receive  from  the 
mess,  and  not  being  able  to  buy  any  food,  lie  suffisred  much  in 
the  performance  of  what  be  considered  duty,  from  the  pains  of 
hunger,  insomuch  so,  that  ^  a  hard  and  old  bit  of  Inacuit,  a  raw 
chestnut,  or  any  thing  fidling  in  my  way  that,^  he  adds,  ^  I 
knew  would  furnish  chyle  to  tne  system,  I  have  devoured  with 
avidity.^  This  state  continued  upwards  of  a  week,  and  he 
found  that  ^  the  last  seven  days  had  pven  him  more  room  in 
his  clothes  than  he  remembered  to  have  felt  since  he  left  Eng« 
land.'^  (Pp.  S24, 5225.)  In  these  circumstances,  the  activity  of 
Sdf-esteem  and  Firmness,  as  well  as  of  Conscientiousness,  is  very 
apparent. 

The  iNTELLKCTUAL  POWERS  of  Dr  Walker  were  consider- 
able, but  much  of  their  effect  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  con* 
sequence  of  great  deficiency  of  the  organ  of  Concentrativeness. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  actual  development  of 
that  organ  in  his  head ;  but  if  it  was  large,  our  present  view  of 
its  function  would  be  not  a  little  shaken.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  cast  of  his  head  was  not  preserved  ;  for,  a>  his 
bve  of  home  was  powerful,  and  his  mina  at  the  same  time  va- 
garious, the  case  is  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  diffe- 
rent views  entertained  by  Dr  Spurzheim  and  Mr  Combe  as  to 
the  function  of  the  organ  No.  III.  The  propensity  to  remain 
sedentary  in  one  place,  as  well  as  the  power  of  keeping  the 
mind  steadily  directed  to  one  sul:gect  of  thought,  were  both 
weak  in  Dr  Walker, -^a  circumstance  which  tends  to  confirm 
Mr  Combers  doctrine,  that  both  peculiarities  have  the  same  ori- 
gin, and  accompany  each  other.  Moreover,  Dr  Walker,  though 
much  inclined  to  wander  from  home,  seems  to  have  been  so  strong- 
ly attached  to  it  as  to  have  been  occasionally  visited  by  symptoms 
of  nostalgia ;  which  fact  indicates  that  an  attachment  to  places, 
or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  cffecHan  Jbr  them,  has  a  diiBTerent 
source  irom  that  of  a  positive  tendency  to  remain  in  those  places. 
There  was,  says  Dr  Epps,  a  peculiar  vagariousness  in  the  intel- 
lectual exercises  of  Dr  Walker.  ^<  He  seems  to  have  found  plea- 
sure in  taking  the  thoughts  as  they  rose,  and,  however  good  the 
one  possessed  before,  he  would  leave  it  to  receive  the  succeeding 
one  with  equal  ardour.""  *^  His  mind  was  fond  of  migration ;  but 
in  its  migratoiy  movements  there  was  no  regularity  save  that  of 
untaught  and  mistaught  genius.'"  (P.  2276. )  *^  In  his  Fragments, 
which,  had  they  been  properly  written,  might  have  realized  to 
him  a  comfortable  subsistency,  there  being  at  the  time  of  publi- 
cation a  very  strong  thirst  for  accounts  of  Egypt,  there  is  such 
an  irregularity  of  thought,  such  an  unconnectedness  in  time. 
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and  such  a  total  disregard  of  suocessbn,  that  we  believe  no  one 
who  was  not  obliged  would  read  the  work  throu|[h.  In  the 
same  page  be  passes  from  Cumberland  to  Aboukir  Bay,  and 
from  Aboukir  Bay  to  Cumberland.  One  Would  think  that  he 
was  plajing  an  intellectual  lxv4ind-peep  with  his  principal  sub- 
ject, or  that  he  was  acting  coquetry  with  his  tala  Like  a  bciy 
on  his  journey,  he  runs  after  every  butterfly  that  crosses  his 
way,  and, after  pursuing  over  field  and  common,  ditch anddike, 
foigets  where  he  was  going.^  (P.  217.)  ^^  When  coasting  about 
Minorca,  some  association  carries  him  to  Lancashire,  and  a  long 
tale  is  ^ven  of  his  Lancashire  friends.  In  fact  digression  is  so 
common,  that  at  last  the  main  road  is  so  cut  with  by-paths, 
that  the  traveller  has  a  difficulty  to  know  it""    (P.  277.) 

Dr  Epps  ascribes  this  vaganousness  of  mind  ^*  partly  to  the 
varied  circumstances  of  bis  life,  directing  his  powers  into  diffe- 
rent channels,  and  partly  to  that  liberty  of  thcHight  in  which  he 
gbried^  (P.  275) ;  and  no  allusion  is  made  to  C<moentrativeiiess. 
We  difler  from  Dr  Epps  on  this  subject;  for,  however  numerous 
might  have  been  the  channels  into  which  the  powers  of  Dr 
Walker  were  directed,  he  would  have  been  able,  but  for  some 
inherent  defect,  to  keep  his  mind  continuously  fixed  on  the  one 
subject  under  consideration  at  a  given  time.  This  he  was  un- 
able to  do ;  and  the  incapacity  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
supposing  a  deficiency  of  the  organ  of  Concentrativeness.  That 
the  defect  was  inherent,. and  not  the  result  of  circumstances,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr  Epps  himself,  that,  even 
at  schoQl  **  he  exhibited  that  vagariousness  of  disposition  which 
formed  a  constant  feature  in  his  ufe.^  (P.  5.)  We  are  unable  to 
peroave,  mcweover,  how  this  peculiarity  could  be  in  any  degree 
the  consequence  of  Dr  Walker^s  glory  in  liberty  of  thou^t;  Th^ 
power  of  Keeping  the  mind  intrasely  fixed  upon  a  nn^e  object 
of  thought,  is  found  equally  in  the  narrow-minded  bigot,  and 
in  the  advocate  of  universal  toleration. 

It  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  Firmness  was  by  no 
means  defective  with  Dr  Walker.  *^  If  he  adopted  an  idea,  or 
formed  any  wish,^  says  Dr  Epps,  "  he  would  sedubusly  pur- 
sue  it  to  its  development,  or  to  its  realization.  He  would  not 
know  the  misery  or  a  defeat.^    (P.  894.) 

His  PBECsPTivx  POWERS  wcre  considerable.  **  He  took  no- 
tice of  almost  every  thing.  And  this  notice  was  not  confined  to 
more  superficial  observalions,  but  was  so  livelily  active  as  to  en- 
able him  to  commit  to  paper  what  he  had  observed.^  (P.  277.) 
His  love  of  ORDER  was  consfncuous ;  and,  **  if  any  thing  was 
moved  out  of  the  {dace  in  which  he  had  put  it,  the  calm  of  his 
temper,  especially  for  the  last  few  years,  was  immediately  dis- 
turbed.^ (P.  278.)  His  accuracy  is  very.apparent  in  his  Gazet- 
teer.   This  work,  says  Dr  Epps,  considering  the  dme  when  it 
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ymm  publbbed,  w&s  a  tniMtnvfieee.  ^<  b  £set>  tbecoBfUetioncf 
tbe  work  ifidicates  the  penevmng  energy  00  pvommeiit  in  Dr 
Walker^s  character.  It  ivas  a  lofanflonian  undettakaig,  aad  ddU 
ftdly  was  it  efibcted."*  (P.  St&)  The  ^numerous  nuoniicripts 
which  be  left,  and  from  which  in  a  great  meamire  the  malenak 
of  his  Life  ha^  been  drawn,  wei»,  however,  in  '^ohaotic^onfii* 
flion.^    (P.  6.)    Be  frequently  sat  up  ariting  during  the  night 

CoNBYavcnvBinEss,  of  which  we  have  seen  the  manifestn- 
tions  in  childhood,  oontiriued  active  through  life.  He  was  fond 
of  designing  edifices,  and  was  constioitly  contriving  |daas  for  the 
improvement  of  the  sla^eets.  He  bad  considersble  skill  in  mathe- 
matics. 

His  asFLXcnvB  powers  were  good :  *'  henoe  his  judgment 
was  clear;  hia  conclusions  just ;  and  his  reasoning,  exoq>t  in  cases 
where  the  ^  inward  monitw,^  unwarrantably,  that  is  umnformed 
by  truths,  interfered,  was  cohdudve.^  P.  S84.)  Ideality  was 
laise,  and  so,  probably,  was  Wonber.  There  is  much  poetical 
feeuD^  in  such  cf  his  fri^ments  as  are  published  by  Dr  Epps. 
His  rooms  were  highly  ornamented.  One  of  them  Iiad  fourteen 
mirrors  in  it,  by  wnicn  he  could  behold  himself  in  so  numy  dif- 
ferent aspects. 

He  was  not  deficient  in  Wit,  to  which  he  eould  give  that 
severity  which  imparted  to  it  the  character  of  satire.  ^  When 
he  did  attack,  he  did  not  spare ;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  of* 
fisnded,  nothing  could  stop  hiro.^  (P.S91.)  Destructiveness  was 
obviously  a  large  organ  in  hb  brain.  He  conversed  fluently  in 
Italian  md  French.  <<  He  made  himself,  by  considerdble  la- 
bour, acqumnted  with  the  Clerman,  and  delated  very  much 
in  many  of  the  works  of  the  philosophers  of  Germany.  He 
considered  them  men  of  great  erudition  and  judgment,'  and  was 
particularly  fond  of  repeating  one  remark,  with  which  be  had 
met  in  a  German  publication ;  namely,  *  The  public  is  a  great 
ungrateful  beast,*  an  obsertation,**  continnes  Dr  Epns,  ^  whidi 
it  is  hoped,  will,  in  regatd  to  this  work,  be  negatived  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  public  in  promoting  its  diffuaon.  The  8paniA,  Dr 
Walker  could  make  out  so  as  to  read  letters  from  abroad.  Latin 
he  knew  very  well.    He  wrote  his  Thesis  m  Latln.^    (P.  99S.) 

The  propensities  of  Dr  Walker,  as  formerly  mentioiMd,  were 
powermi  as  wdl  as  the  moral  fientiments ;  and,  as  lie  advanced 
m  yeaia,  they  became  more  active  than  formerly.  This  per- 
haps is  a  general  law  of  our  nature.  *<  It  was  quite  evident  to 
the  friends  of  Dr  Walker,  that,  towards  the  eondusida  of  hb 
life,  his  kindher  feelii^  becttne  more  or  less  dotmant,-*Ha  dor- 
mancy eifhibited  in  the  neglect  of  those  little  IcindneiMes  whidi 
constitute  the  perpetual  punahine  of  Benevolence.  They  wave 
awakened  bjr  any  suflidently  powerftil  excitement,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  actirity  had  a  meteoric  glare.*  (P.  'SSfi.)    ^^-flis 
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En  was  fiwuflBtly  uatd,  m  h$B  been  ipodeed,  in  >Cli6  ^anae  of 
nuoiitT ;  wt  move  trugmadyy  partioularly  at  the  lata*  period 
of  his  life,  wasitdippedindieTeooBiof  flail.  BBsnund  seemed 
l^vadually  to  be  aourad  as  be  appooaehed  dd  age ;  die  natural 
irritalnlity  affected  his  ittteUectual  operations.  Of  his  Aiends, 
some  admired  him,  but  few  Joomi  Urn.  Many  feaied,  aad  some 
laughed  at  his  eeoentrioicfes^^ 

^<  •Such,*'  says  the  biogyaphcr,  '*  was  this  estraeti^nary  man. 
He  knew  human  nature  well.  He  ittd  not  seem  to  take  any 
notice,  but  was  always  noticing.  He  soomed  bciag  it^fluenced 
by  trifles.  The  laugh  of  ignorance  he  did  not  regard ;  and  the 
finger  of  contempt  he  did  not  obaerve.  He  felt  plessure  ^i  his 
own  ways ;  and  no  displeasure  of  others  could  alter  him.  *  John 
Walker  oould,^  as  his  friend  Mr  Cordell  said  in  a  speedi  to  his 
memory  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  at  the  Anniversary 
meeting  for  1821,  <  never  be  forced;  but  could  always  be  led 
by  a  sdken  cord.*  There  was  in  him  a  stream  of  benevolence 
that  would  have  fiertiliBed  wherever  it  flowed,  bad  not  its  course 
been  too  rapid  and  impetuous.  He  was  the  apostle*of  vaccination* 
He  went  oat,  in  tnitii,  without  scrip  or  purse.  His  life  was  a 
continual  exertion  for  the  happiness  of  the  humaifraoe:  and, 
though  he  felt  ^little  pride  in  ttiese  exertions,  let  us  forset  this 
in  the  benefits  which,  from  his  labours,  society  now  experiences.** 


ARTICLE  II. 

PROPOSED  METHOD  OF  ASCEBTAINING  THE  SOLID 

GOHTEIVTS  OF  TifE  HEAD. 

« 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OP  THB  PHBBNOIiOGIOAL  JOUBNAL. 

SiE,  LoHiHJtir,  «tt*  1%  IfSS. 

It  appears  derirable  that  pho&nologists  should  have  some  bet- 
ter memod  than  diat  at  prossnt  in  use,  ef  ooa^>iiluig  the  solid 
eoBteotsef-diehead;  and -as  one  wUob  seems  eowenknl^enottgh 
for  that  purpose  has  occurred  to  me,  I  «m  induosd  to  ssnd  you 
an  aoeouBt  at  it  for  publication  in  your  JbamaL  It  is  as4bl- 
lows  : 

First,  take  the  following  dimensions  in  inches. 

MeasMie  ib%  ,gr^$i0i§i  IriwAAt^f  tbs  bead,  sndibfi  tgreaiest 
im^  (via.  IWxn  the  oeeipital  -smne  to  individiiaUty,  >«r  :ftoiii 
Pinloiirogemtiveness  to  indivionality,  whichever  Happens  to 

Take  the  mean  oAhe  two  dimeMioBs  for  a  dmumUr. 

c  cS 
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Measure  with  a  string  the  length  of  the  curved  surface,  over 
the  top  of  the  head,  from  the  occipital  spine. to  Individuality , 
and  the. same  transversely  from  meatus  to  meatus. 

Take  thefTt^n  of  these  two  measurements,  which  may  be 
called  the  meangvri  of  the  head.    Then, 

1.  Multiply  the  iiaimeUT  found,  by  the  mean  ffhrt.   The  pro- 
duct will  represent  the  superficies  of  the  bead.     . 
S.  Multijdy  the  superficies  so  found,  by  the  diametery  and  di- 
vide the  product  by  6»    The  quotient  will  be  the  soUdi' 
iff  in  cubic  inches. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  a  cast  of  the  following 
dimensions : 

Greatest  length     .        ^        .         .        7.875  inches. 
Greatest  breadth  ...»        6.1S5 


14.000  indies. 
14-^-8  =  7  inches  for  mean  diameter. 

Girt  from  occipital  spine  to  Individuality,  14.5  inches. 
Girt  ftom  meatus  to  meatus,     .         »        15. 


S9.5 
29.5  -s.  S  =  14.75  inches  for  mean  girt. 

Then,  by  rule, 

Hciagfat.     Dlain. 

14.75  X  7  =  10S.26  square  inches  of  superficies. 
And, 

^^^y  ^  ^  =  ISOi  cubic  inches,^  the  solid  contents  of  the 
head.* 

I  tried  a  second  cast  of  rather  different  shape. 
The  leneth  was-   7.9  inchs.  I  «^       ty  loo 
bnSdth.        6^76         I  Mean  7.188. 

The  mean  girt-  was  14.8  inches,  whidi  x  7.18!B  =  105.6 
square  inches;  and  thesexTlSS  again=754,  which«i-  6  =  1S6.7 
cubic  inches  for  the  saRd  conterUs, 

They  were  found  by  experiment  =1S9  cubic  inches. 

(Error  — —  >■  sr-j-th.   | 
8.3       82.7      J- 

*  The  actual  solid  contents  of  mich  a  cast  were  tried  experimtetaUy,  by 
inuneraiiig  it,  in  an  inyerted  position,  in  a  vessel  of  water  up  to  Individuality 
and  the  occipital  spine.  Then  the  cubic  inches  of  water  actually  displaced 
w'ere  computed. 

The  solid  contents  of  the  head  were  thus  found  a  190|  inches,  irtiich  is 
▼ery  dose  indeed  upon  the  results  found  by  the  rule. 
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This  rule  will  enable  a  phrenologist  to  obtain  a  much  better 
comparative  estimate  of  the  sizes  of  different  heads,  than  he  can 
by  the  measurements  usually  taken;  for  measuring  only  the 
hetghikj  the  breadth,  and  the  len^hofa  solid  so  irregular  as  the 
human  head,  can  give  but  little  idea  of  its  real  eclidUy. 

I  apprehend  ^that  in  using  the  rule  above  given,  a  compen- 
sation should  be  made  according  to  the  hind  qf  shape  that  the 
head  is  distinguished  by. 

That  is,  brads  are  of  about  three  classes^ — 

L  Very  full  squareheads,  with  large  coronal  surface. 

IL  Heads  verybroad  fh>m  Destructiveness  to  Destrucdve^ 
ness,  and  very  long  irom  the  occipital  ^nue  to  Individuality ; 
i>ut  shelving  off  upwards  like  a  pyramid. 

III.  Medium  heads,  viz.  not  particularly  masave,  -and  yet  not 
particul^Iy  pyramidal. 

For  class  I.  The  divisor  (in  the  rule)  should  be  a  litUe  less 
than  6.  Such  head  will  contain  rather  more  than  would  be 
found  by  the  computation,  using  6  as  a  divisor. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  rule  is  founded  on  a  sort  of  imaginary 
process,  of  converting  die  head  into  a  sphere  of  equal  capacity, 
and  then  treating  it  as  such  in  the  computation ;  whereas  very 
full  square  heads  approximate  more  to  a  cube  than  to  a  sphere. 

For  class  II.  The  divisor  6  should  be  a  Utile  increased,  for 
die  converse  reason. 

For  class  III,  (of  which  the  casts  experimented  upon  were,) 
the  rule  may  be  used  as  stated  widi  6  for  divisor. 

I  must  apologise  for  troubling  you  with  so  lone  an  epistle  on 
.this  subject ;  but  if  it'be  important  to  the  phrenologist  to  know 
the  actual  size  or  bulk  of  a  head,  he  certmnly  stands  in  need  of 
some  belter  mode  of  ascertaining  it,  than  he  at  present  pos- 
sesses. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  mode  I  suggest  furnishes 
only  an  approximation  to  the  truth ;  and  that  it  should  be  tried 
and  compared  with  much  more  extensive  experiments  than  I 
bave  had  an  opportunity  of  making,  before  it  can  lie  pronounced 
correct    Yours,  &&  Chablss  Stewakt  Dbewby. 

[We  offer  our  best  thanks  to  Mr  Drewry  for  the  foregoinff 
acute  and  perspicuous  communication.  The  rule  proposed 
-seems  to  us  to  afford  a  good  method  of  approximating  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  skull  by  exterior  measure- 
ment. It  is  founded  on  the  well  known  theorem,  that  the  solid 
contents  of  a  sphere  are  equal  to  the  curved  surface  multiplied 
into  one-third  of  the  radius, — a  principle  which  applies  not  only 
to  an  entire  sphere,  but  to  any  portion  of  it  bounded  by  surfaces 
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wVUb  etismde  wkh  radii  The  dnef  or  only  obaUM^  tD  the 
gneni  adbplioii  ef  Ifr  I%te#ry*9  method^  is  toe  exieni  of  eaIoii« 
MOD  iKoenvy^  whMf  we  fimf  moBy  jhwrnackofpa^  wH  iwkoii 
tvliuUenlmw^ 


AltTICLE  III. 

CASE  IN  WHICH  9ATUBAL  BlAPOBlTIOIffK  AND  TAIJIXTS 
WERE  INFERRED  FROM  A  CAST  OF  A  HEAD  *. 

Aioirr  t#^e  months  i^o^  a  cast  of  a  head  was  seM  to  Mr 
Comhe^  by  a  ^eDtleman  KMing  at  a  oonsidttraUe  distance  frona 
Edinburgh,  with  a  letter  cxpresnng  ^  a  Strom;  curionty  to  know 
what  idea  you  will  form  c^  the  party,  wimout  any  inrevious 
hint  of  his  characfer,  and  inerely  by  examining  his  head,  t  may 
mention  simply ^^  continues  the  writer  of  the  letter,  *<  that  the 
head  is  that  oi  an  uneducated  person.  If  you  will  be  so  good 
as  write  me  what  you  think,  I  shall  return  you  an  answer  at 
length,  stating,  as  fully  as  I  can,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  real 
character,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  individual.  Of  this 
man  I  can  speak  minutely,  lie  is  a  yery  marked  character ; 
and,  so  far  as  i  know  Phrenology,  his  head  is  a  complete  index 
of  himself*^    No  other  particulars  were  furnished. 

As  the  engagements  of  Mr  Combe  render  it  necessary  for 
him  to  decline  compliance  with  requests  of  this  nature,  he  put  the 
cast  into  the  hands  of  two  phrenological  friends,  Messrs  Simp- 
son  and  R.  Cox.  The  latter  at  first  declined  to  give  an  opinion, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  made  any  formal  attempt  in 
this  departtnent  of  Phrenology,  and  did  not  consider  himself 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  saence.  With  the  view  of  gaining 
experience,  however,  he  aflerwards  undertook  a  share  of  the 
task*  Bodi  phrenolo^sts  then  separately  drew  up  notes  (  and, 
after  comparing  these,  and  making  such  alterations  as  seemed 
necessary,  transmitted  them  to  the  gentleman  who  had  sent  the 
cast  The  following  are  the  measurement,  development,  and 
phrenological  notes  :— 

*  Several  cases  of  this^  nature  have  recently  appeared  in  our  pages^  and 
various  others  have  lately  occurred.  Those  of  which  the  details  are  before 
tiie  public^  have  not  been  aekoted  on  account  of  unusually  successild  results  i 
for,  among  the  attempts  recently  made  by  the  ffentlemen  engaged  in  the  case 
now  reported,  there  is  not  one  which  we  should  not  gladly  nublish,  were  peiw 
mission  granted  by  the  individuals  concerned.  Our  object  in  inserting  such 
c^ses  is  not  to  astonish  the]  ignorant  or  agerandise  phrenol(^ts.  but  to  ejt- 
eite  rational  individuals  to  examine  for  themselves  the  grounds  on  which 
Phienolocy  daims  the  rank  of  an  established,  usefiil,  and  imponani  science 
By  exhibiting  the  e£^ts  of  different  combinations  of  the  fiu;atties,  also,  these 
cases  are  calculated  to  be  u^ul  to  the  student  of  practical  Phrenology.— 
SmroA. 
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MB  SIlfPaON'a  V0TE9. 

Omeral  site  cf  heed  very  ku^    Vmp&rammU  ndi  diaoonvMe 
fromiheecui 


yif says  he  knows  this  individual  weU.    |  fear  that. 

If  b^  has  bfui  iniM^h  to  do  with  hi^)»  bft  luiows  hiiQ  ^  9^  His 
enormous  head  must  give  him  great  pamr  qf  d^arqct^,  ^pd  I 
wish  I  could  Biijr  that  that  power  is  al)  i^  the  direc|i<Hi^  of  good. 
Without  education,  i^d  of  course  in  inferjor  spdetj,  I  could 
not  ansvev  for  this  individual  not  riinpi^g  hefdlo|)g  into  the 
coarsest  vidmis  indulgences.  The  animiai  endowment  is  exces- 
ave;  and  although  the  intellectual  is  very  considerable,  the 
«0fW  is  sadly  d^fdent  The  Araativeness  is  vejry  ^eat,  and 
it  is  sc9t€eiy  to  be  ei^pected  that  it  has  been  i^estraipe^  from 
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ooene  and  selfish  indulgenoe.    The  individiMl  may  have  mar- 
ried, and  may  have  continued  in  the  state,  as  wdl  as  eniered  in- 
to it,  and  loYed  wife  and  children  (the  latter  nassionately) ;  but 
he  would  usually  be  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  nead  of  .a  family. 
He  is  loud^  domineering,  and  assuming,  and  probably  abusive 
and  imprecatory.     He  is  deficieiitin' kindness  and  mildness. 
His  haughty  and  assumipg  character  will  likewise  ip^V,  him^iut 
of  doors ;  aiod  Kis  pride^  ob^tinaay,  opinionativencss^  touchiness, 
resentfulness,  ai^d  violence,  must  have  involved  him  in  numy  a 
quarrel  and  brawl.    He  must  be  tremendous  when  drunk.    He 
has  a  prodigious  conceit  of  himself;  and  although  he  is  not  in- 
different to  the  praise  of  others  ^whjch,  hoiw^ver,  he  seldom  gets), 
he  snaps  Ibis  fingers  at  the  opimon  of  others  when  against  1dm. 
His  character  Is  intensely  selfish.     Tbei)e  js  V[^n(^,siiivoirJmre^ 
amounting  even  to  cunnu^  and  hypocrisy.    He  is  proud  of  be- 
ilig  thou^t  deep^  studies  the  weak  ude  of  those  with  whom  he 
deals,  dnves  a  hard  and  knowing  bargain,  ^ves  truth  to  the 
winds,  and  glories  in  taking,  his  merchant  at  (&ad vantage.    He 
loves  monev,  and  grasps  it  so  hard  that  it  b  diflSknilt  to  get^  it 
out  of  his  dutches  tor  his  iust  debts.    His  perceptions  of  justice 
are  so  feeble,  that  he  will  consider  justice,  if  durected  against 
himself,  as  injustice,  and  even  injury.     His  money  will  all  go 
for  his  own  animal  indulgences ;  even  to  the  neglect  of  his  fa- 
mily, when  he  is  pinched.     Charity  or  benevolence  never  drew 
sixpence  from  him.    If  he  can  both  enjoy  sensuality  and  hoard 
money,  he  will  do  both.    He  possesses  very  conmcferable  inteL. 
lectual  pdwers,  which  will  be  mrected  steadily  in  th^  service  of 
his  propensides  and  selfishness.    If  he  has  failed  to  make  money 
in  a  coarse  and  plentiful  way>  it  must  proceed j^om  his  deficiaU 
Coftsdeniiousness  effecting  his  credit.    His  intellectual  manifes- 
tations are  coarse  and  inelegant,  but  they  have  considerable 
vi^vr.     He  is  shrewd,  observing,  remembering  and  saesrious, 
.  widi  a  great  power  of  conceniroAve  application  t^  mtna  to  his 
purpose.    He  might  succeed  as  a  drau^usmanor  survcrjfor,  but 
does  not  seeni  to  have  any  medumical  genius  abojut  him.    He  is 
probably  an  indifferent  workman  with  nis  hands,  ewcept  injishi- 
ing.  '  His  head  is  his  implement     I  should  expect  to  find  him 
unpunctual,  disorderly,  slovenly,  and  dirty.    He  would  have 
figured  as  a  warrior  or  marauder  in  barbarous  times ;  Jbrce  is 
his  engine^  and  he  possesses  great  power  of  character  to  wield  it 
He  is  not  insensible  to  religious  impressions,  if  the^  were  ever 
pressed  home  upon  him ;  but  his  religion  will  be  abject  and  sd- 
fish,  and  any  thing  but  the  practical  moralitv  of  Christianity. 
This  individual  could  not  match  shades  of  colour. 


P.  «S^.— 43n  reflecting  on  die  foregoing  character,  it  has  oocur- 
red  that,  although  all  that  has  been  said  is  in  the  man^s  nature. 
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his  Secreiheness  and  InkiOed  directing  bis  own  uUereH^  may 
ha^re  prevented  so  broad  a  mamfestation  of  it  as  to  be  general!^ 
recognised ;  or  by  any  but  those  who  have  seen  him  long,  close- 
ly,  and  intimately.  J.  S. 

MB -cox's  NOTBS. 

This  cast  (which  is  presumed  accurate)  indicates  that  the  in- 
dividual possesses  a  strong  endowment  of  the  domestic  group  of 
feelings — ^Amativeness,  I%iloprogemtivenes8,  and  Adhesiveness. 
He  probably  married  from  love,  is  ^ncerely  attached  to  his 
wife  and  friends,  and  has  an  ardent  affecUon  for  his  children. 
His  dispositions  are  selfish,  and  his  temper  warm  and  frequent- 
ly sour .  probably  he  is  fond  of  litigation,  if  he  has  the  means 
of  entering  into  it ;  and  so  much  is  he  characterized  by  obsti- 
nacy, that  when  a  lawsuit  or  quarrel  has  once  been  commenced, 
it  will  require  a  very  powerful  inducement  to  make  him  yield. 
He  does  not  want  prudence,  however,  and  will  watch  acutely  for 
favourable  opportunities  of  gratifying  his  love,  of  gain,  which 
is  strong.  His  anger  is  more  easily  roused  than  appeased,  and 
his  dislike  will  not  be  transient.  He  has  considerable  propen- 
rity  for  destroying,  and  is  likely  to  entertain  feelings  of  revenge, 
especially  towards  those  who  wound  his  pride ;  for  he  has  an 
exalted  opinion  of  himself.  He  will  not  easily  yield  to  solidta- 
tion,  when  his  own  desire  tends  in  a  contrary  direction.  He  is 
not  wholly  indiflTerent  to  applause;  but  this  feeling  is  by  no 
means  so  powerful  as  his  self-esteem,  which  is  such  as  to  render 
him  proud,  domineering,  and  selfish.  When  he  has  undertaken 
any  piece  of  business,  he  will  be  incessant  in  bis  attention  to  it, 
and  will  not,  without  much  difiiculty,  be  diverted  from  his  ob- 
ject Perseverance,  indeed,  is  the  strongest  of  his  faculties.  He 
has  an  acute  active  mind  *,  with  strong  observing  powers,  and  an 
•excellent  memory  for  details.  Painting  I  conceive  to  be  little 
interesting  to  him,  and  his  power  of  discriminating  between  nice 
shades  of  colour  cannot  be  great.  His  habits  are  not  remark- 
aUe  for  order  or  punctuality  ;  and  his  command  <^  language  is 
not  extennve.  He  has  no  great  genius  for  mathematics  (though 
it  may  be  respectable),  and  still  less  for  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
Though  capable  of  learning  to  draw,  he  will  not  rise  above  me- 
diocrity  in  this  department.  He  is  an  excellent  keeper  of  a  se- 
cret ;  and  the  haraer  he  is  pressed  to  divulge  it,  the  more  im- 
S^netrable  will  he  become.  He  is  courageous,  and  will  face 
fficulties  unappalled ;  but  rashness  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of 
his  diaracteristics.  He  has  no  elevated  moral  views,  nor  is  he 
remarkable  f6r  philanthropy ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  rather  cal- 

*  Although  the  cast  afforded  no  pr€oUe  information  aa  to  the  individual's 
temperament,  the  features  and  expression,  even  in  the  plaster,  were  such  as 
to  indicate  a  constitution  the  reverse  of  sluggish. 
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loos  t»  die  miiiBriogs  of  oCbcn>  and  ghre»  Httlv  of  his  jmrnm^y  to 
thooe  who  «re  in  want  He  is  nol  dcetitnte  of  reiigioii^  bMt,  I 
friioidd  tlnnk,  isMdierBiipenCilioiieaorfkoatk^  HisMnnl 
powen  are  not  lemarkable.  I  am  doubtful  of  hkhoiieBtir ;  fbr, 
though  his  Consdentiousnees  is  perhape  ncyt  much  below  an 
average  size,  it  seems  hafdly  akl»  to  control  his  sdfish  propen- 
sities, eqpeciaUy  aa  it  will  leoeive  no  yery  powerful  aid  fyom  Be- 
nevolence, He  probabl jf  loves  tcavellii^.  On  the  wfaok^  he 
has  much  Cbroe  and  activity  of  cbaiBCte^r;  but  the  animal  part 
of  his  nature  will  easily  disregard  the  dictates  of  the  moral. 

B.  & 

A  very  dear  account  of  the  individual  was  subsequently  drawn 
up  and  transmitted  to  Mr  Combe,  by  the  gentleman  who  had 
sent  the  cast.  It  is  written  with  mucn  spirit,  and  would  be  read 
with  interest  as  a  vivid  delineation  of  character,  independently 
of  its  connexion  with  phrenological  development.   It  is  as  follows. 

Charaeier  of  Ae  Uneducaied  Many  deduced  Jrom  a  long  and  inAnato 

knowledge  of  the  IndkdduaL 

I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  knowing  well  die  character 
of  this  individual,  whidi  I  have  made  a  point  of  studying  mi-> 
nntely,  both  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  aa  an  interesting  sub- 
iect  of  philosophical  speculation.  Though  quite  uneducated, 
ois  parentage  is  highly  respectable.  He  is  a  native  of  Wales. 
When  very  young  he  went  to  sea,  prompted,  X  believe,  I^  that 
restlessness  and  love  of  rambling  which  ort^  induce  boys  to  take 
this  step.  At  present  he  is  about  thirty-two  years  of  age ;  he 
stands  mx  feet>  and  is  of  a  ruddy  copiplexion  and  strong  muscu- 
lar make.  I  am  not  well  versed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  tempm^ 
ments ;  but  if  there  be  such  a  temperament  as  the  ^tm^miHQ' 
mdanehoUc^  I  should  say  it  is  his.  Though  Mrfectly  imtenile» 
and  ignorant  upon  almost  every  sulgect,  toere  is  something 
about  the  man  which  makes  it  impowble  for  my  body  U>  deih 
pise  him.  Taken  individually,  all  his  qualificaitiena  are  deiqpi- 
cable,  yet,  considered  in  the  i^gr^tC)  tney  are  of  that  ebaine- 
ter  which  renders  it  difficult  to  view  him  oontemptuously,  Wfi 
temper  is  decidedly  bad:  it  is  not  merdy  quick,  but  obdumte 
and  sour ;  and  if  be  once  ccmoeives  a  dishke  to  any  one,  it  is  al- 
most imposable  to  remove  it  He  is  extremely  jealous,  pettisb, 
and  su^dous,  and  cannot  tolerate  quizaery  of  any  description. 
At  the  same  time,  although  mi  some  pomts  it  is  not  difficult  to  play 
upcxi  him,  yet  be  has  such  an  immense  opbion  of  bia  own  pene- 
tration, that  he  conceives  no  man  could  attempt  such  e  stqp 
without  being  instantly  detected.  Any  opinion  which  he  may 
form  he  views  as  infallible,  and  all  the  evidence  in  existence  wijl 
not  make  him  abandon  it.    I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  from 
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wbati  IiAv«8eeaaiidkiK>iniytfatll»  if^tynunrii^ 
ing.  He  is  also  verr  qpanelnam,  so  flMieb  so  ibat  h  is  dls- 
agnseaUe  to  walk  OB  nie  stnetB  witb  him  lest  ha  gets  inttdl^ed  na 
scrape.  HehasDoideBof  aiiKODniiodatik^hbiM^toolliefs^^ 
ffoes  dorasdly  aloAgv  pushup  aside  (hose  who  are  not  exoetly 
disposeoto  get  out  of  his  way.  Be  is  a  capita)  pugilist  The 
adenea  of  boidiig  he  haa  studied  indtfatigaUy,— -«ot,  as  if  oc* 
enrs  to  Bie^  as  an  axereisev  but  to  reader  hmiself  fcraidabte. 
The  oaasequance  is,  that  be  has  got  into  fifty  raws  ;  and  if, 
at  any  tint,  yoa  anset  him,  the  dMrnces*  are  tnat  his  e^es  are 
either  in  moumii^  from  Mows  leceiyed,  or  his  knuckles  mjiured 
from  the  pimisbflMnt  given  to  bis  antagonist.  His  haUts  are 
alt^g^er  of  a  low  order.  He  has  no  fondness  totj  but  rather  an 
aversion  to,  elegant  and  virtuous  female  society ;  and  bis  asso^ 
ciates  are  mostly  prize-fighters,  and  sporting  characters  generally. 
With  regard  to  his  amative  propensity,  every  body  acquainted 
with  him  knows  that  it  is  very  greats  he  is,  m  fact,  the  slave  of 
that  feelti^,  and  never  speaks  oi  a  woman  except  in  an  animal 
point  of  view.  I  think  I  may  Safely  say  that  1  never  knew  a 
person  so  perfectly  indiftrent  to  poetry,  painting,  fine  scenery, 
and  every  thing  beautiful  in  the  material  world.  It  is  certmn 
that  the  Cowgate,  or  Wappinff,  would  excite  about  as  much  of 
the  suhhme  in  his  mfaid  as  Glenooe  or  the  Vale  of  Chamoum. 
If  people  in  his  company  begin  to  speak  of  sudb  subjects  and 
shew  any  rapture,  he  gets  doomy  and  irritated,  pronounces  the 
conversation  ^<  d-d  stuff,^  and,  unless  it  be  abandoned,  he 
leaves  the  room.  On  the  contrary,  aet  upon  fighting,  and,  like 
the  war-horse,  his  eye  instantly  listens  upr^  becomes  the 
ooek  of  the  oompanv,  and  describes,  with  mtense  delight,  the 
many  brawls  he  has  been  in,— ^ews  how  he  pounded  uA%  man 
and  that  man,  and  e&empiifies,  in  the  most  graphic  manner  im- 
aginable, all  the  difimnt  details  of  a  fight.  Indeed,  his  stories 
on  audi  subjects  are  master«-irieoes  in  twir  way.  Thej  abound 
fa  detailsj^'^re  astonishin^y  circumstantial ;  and  if  he  tdls  the 
atory  fifty  times,  it  never  varies.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
many  of^his  tales  and  exploiu  are  maie  lies;  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly the  best  put«togetber  lies  I  ever  listened  to,  and  look  pro- 
digiously  like  truth.  In  fSict,  their  excessive  circumstantiality 
ain  detail,  and  the  unvarying  way  in  which  he  tdls  them,  long 
imposed  upon  me,  and  convinced  me  that,  in  spite  of  their  im- 
probability, they  must  be  true,  till  I  ascertained  from  unques- 
tionaide  evidence  that  some  of  them  at  least  were  merely  ingepi* 
ous  falnjcations  got  up  for  the  puipose  of  aggrandizing  himself. 
He  is  very  fora  of  pruse,  especudly  (rf  his  person,  which  he 
considers  faultless.  This,  indc^,  is  the  only  vulnerable  point 
about  him,  and  if  the  thing  is  done  judiciously,  he  will  swallow 
a  most  enormous  dose ;  but  if  he  once  supposes  they  are  quiz. 
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aJDff  bits,  it  irill  requ^  no  small 'resti^Jit  to  p)rev^t  him  from 
inAcdbg  summary  punishment  on  the  quizzer.  His  great  am- 
bition is  to  be  sl^.rst-rate  bbxer,  or  possess  g;reat  strength ;  and  so 
strong  is  the  ieeiing,  thdt  if  the  choice  were  givea  him  of  being 
able  to  write  Parraise  Lost,  or  beat  Jem  Ward,  there  is  no 
doubt  he  would  fix  upon  the  latter.  Literature  and  fiterafy 
men  he  Tiews  wiUi  great  contempt*  He  says,  that  if  ^e  had  to- 
craved  a  pifoper  edocadon,  and  possessed  the  same  adviuitages  as 
other  pe(»ie,  he  could  hare  written  as  good  works  as  any  man 
that  ever  ii¥ed»  With  all  this  he  has  no  love  whatever  for  read- 
ing. Indeed^  he  e6n(esses— I  sincerely  believe  for  the  purpose 
of  making  his  natural  genius  appear  more  extraordinary--*that 
he  never  read  a  volume  in  a!l  his  life,  a  fact  which  I  perfectly 
credit.  The  only  reading  he  ever  indulges  in  is  the  account  dS 
the  prize*fightB  in  Bell'^  Life  in  London. 

One  strong  feature  in  his  character  is  a  total  want  of  punctu- 
ality. When  he  makes  an  q>pointment,  it  is  the  merest  chance 
in  the  world  if  he  keeps  it.  Indeed,  he  does  not  seem  to  think 
there  is  the  slightest  impropriety  in  violating  such  engagements. 
He  is  also  slovenly  in  his  dress,  and  is  altogetfaer  what  you  would 
call  a  carelesa^  reckless  sort  of  brang. 

So  far  as  I  know  th^  man,  I  should  say  that  his  character  is 
greatly  deficient  in  philanthropy.  He  is  dbposed  to  take  harsh 
views  of  things,  and  judge  people^s  actions  uncharitably.  When 
offended  at  any  one^  he  is  uso  prone  to  curse  at  him  and  abuse 
Inm  without  mercy.  Indeed,  the  whole  texture  of  his  mind  is 
singularly  inelegant;  and  I  do  not  believe,  that,  under  any  sys- 
tem of  education,  it  would  be  possible  *to  have  made  him,  in 
mannera  or  4X>nver8atioo,  a  suitable  companion  for  well-bred 
people. 

With  regard  to  his  Conscieiitioiisness,  I  really  am  at  a  loss 
wfafll?  to  say.  For  the  first  six  years  of  my  acquaintance  with 
him,  I  considered  him  the  most  simple-minded  and  hohest  of 
human  beinss,  and,  for  any  thing  I  can  prove  to  the  contmry,  I 
might  consider  him  so  still ;  but  I  must  say  candidly,  that  some 
reports  got  into  circulation  against  him  in  1880,  any  thing  but 
creditatue  to  his  honesty.  He  was  accused  (with  what  truth  I 
know  not)  of  having  appropriated  sums  of  money  which  did  not 
bdong  to  him ;  and  under  this  impression  he  has  got  into  bad 
repute  with  those  mercantile  gentlemen  who  have  heard  of  the 
drcumstaaoe.  In  short,  a  stigma  is  attached  to  him  on  the 
abote  account,  whidi  I  sincerely  hope,  and'  almost  believe,  is 
fidse,  but  whidi  miuiy  persons  affirm  to  be  too  true.  This  is  all 
I  can  say.  Be  the  matter  as  it  may,  it  has  done  him^  great  in- 
jury, and  long  ptevented  him  from  getting  employment. 

I  have  spoken  of  his  want  of  punctuality.  This  irregular  pro- 
pensity is  manifested  in  the  preference  he  gives  to  dining  in 
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chop-houses  to  doing  so  in  his  own  house,  and  in  his  fondness  for 
late  hours.  Indeed,  he  is  exceedingly  unsystematic,  though  both 
shrewd,  observant,  and  sagacious.  He  seems,  in  an  argument, 
to  be  quite  incapable  to  proceeding  upon  general  principles ;  and 
although  he  will  never  strike  his  own  colours,  he  invariably  mys- 
tifies and  tires  out  his  opponents. 

He  is  ambitious  of  being  thought  formidable  in  drinking  and 
eating.  I  have  beard  him  boast  before  ladies  oi  the  quantity  of 
porter  he  could  drink,  and  beef-steaks  he  could  consume.  He 
IS  exceedingly  pleased  when  any  one  compliments  him  upon  his 
amative  powers,  and,  in  short,  swallows  with  avidity  wnatever 
tends  to  exidt  him  in  the  scale  of  manhood.  The  omy  inteUec- 
tual  quality  which  he  is  vain  of  having  imputed  to  him  is  his 
great  penetration  and  his  talents  for  argument.  He  alleges, 
that  were  he  better  educated,  he  would  be  quite  invincible  at  the 
latter  accomplishment. 

I  think  he  has  some  mimicry  about  him,  but  it  is  all  of  the 
low  kind.  I  have  seen  him  take  off  some  of  his  acquaintances 
pretty  adroitly.  He  has  also  a  fondness  for  vulgar  jokes.  For 
mstance,  I  have  seen  him  get  hold  of  some  half  cracked  creatmne, 
and  try  how  many  pies  tie  could  eat — he  himself  lauding 
heartily  and  enjoying  the  exhibition  with  great  delight  I  re- 
collect of  him  gettiiig  a  couple  of  fellows  to  try  which  of  them 
would  eat  most  rapid^  a  quantity  of  hot  porridge*  the  wimier  to 
get  five  shillings  lor  his  performance.    On  another  occasion  he 

1>romised  a  carter  two  shillings  if  he  would  drink  off  half  a  gal- 
oo  of  small  beer. 

With  regard  to  his  love  of  money,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 
Any  time  that  I  have  seen  him  spend  money^  it  always  ooconwd 
to  me  as  if  it  were  done  more  out  of  a  pure  spirit  of  osteittaliQa 
than  from  liberality.  Others  have  frequently  made  the  same  re^ 
mark.  I  cannot  oring  myself  to  say  that  any  j^artieular  fimd- 
ness  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  on  his  part  ever  oocurted  to 
me :  but  on  this  point  I  am  not  competent  to  speak.  Of  one 
thio^,  however,  I  am  certain,  that  most  of  the  money  he  lays 
out  is  expended  in  the  bagnio,  the  chop-house,  or  among  the  pv* 
g^lists.  He  spends  little  on  dothing,  and  I  believe  never  pur- 
chased a  book  in  his  lifetime^ 

I  cannot  speak  of  his  religious  feelings.  I  never  saw  any  ezi 
hilnted,  but  he  has  been  most  unfavourably  situated  for  their 
manifestation.  If  he  once  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  religioas, 
he  would  be  such  a  saint  as  Louis  XI.  or  Catherine  of  Medicis. 

In  short,  he  is  a  man  who  may  be  persuaded  into  a  thing  by 
flattery,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  him  nKMre  a  step  by  any 
other  consideration.  His  obstinacy  is  very  grtat,  and  is  proof 
against  almost  any  thing.  If  he  were  in  a  station  where  he 
had  plenty  of  scope  and  uttle  restraint,  I  think  he  would  be  ex> 
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tniBfily  t jiBmiod  and  fiiml  of  ioflietiiig  puniAioeiit.  |  faftre 
often  beard  bim  express  great  n^  aoainst  Coloocd  Br«net9n  for 
not  sabring  the  people  at  Bristol,  and  swear  tbat  if  he  had  hsd 
the  command  on  that  oocasicm,  he  would  have  slao^tered  tbeai 
by  hundreds.  This  I  beiieFe  firmly  he  would  not  scmiple  to  do 
in  such  circumstances.  If  be  took  a  liEUicy  for  a  perspB,  and  that 
person  did  exactly  as  be  wished,  I  think  he  would  saeiafioe  life 
Bod  limb  to  serve  bim ;  but  the  sliffhtest  symptom  of  the  indiYi* 
dual  acting  independently  and  thinking  for  himself,  would  make 
him  cast  him  off.  With  regard  to  his  love  of  children,  I  should 
think  it  considerable*  At  least  children*— with  the  exception  of 
his  three  brothers  to  whom  he  is  much  attached— -«re  the  only 
people  towards  whom  I  everobsonred  him  to  lake  a  fimcy.  His 
letters  are  stiff,  and  indicate  a  deficient  command  of  language ; 
though  in  his  capacity  of  a  clerk  he  has  had  plenty  of  experience 
in  letter-writing.  His  arithmetical  powers  are  not  great.  I 
should  think  them  below  nar.  That  ne  would  be  intensely  liti- 
gious it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  The  ^pressioa  of  bis  face  is 
minister  and  gloomy,  and  incKcates  dogged  determination  and 
great  want  of  mental  flexibility. 

BBM ABXS  B¥  MB  SIMPSON  ON  TBB  PBBOBPIMO  ^OOOITNT. 

This  character  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  transmitted  to 
.  To  the  postscript  of  the  latter,  it  gives  great  value.  In 
qiite  of  six  years  intimate  acquaintance  wilh,  and  minute  study 
of,  this  singular  person,  Mr  — »—  did  not  know  an  important 
feature  in  his  character,  his  deficient  Consdentiousness,  hut  had 
it  only  from  reports.  Yet  he  narrates  several  traits  quite  in- 
consistent with  Conscientiousness,  although  he  himself  does  not 
appear  to  observe  how  they  bear. 


ARTICLE  lY. 

ON  MORBID  MAKIF£STATIONS  OF  THS  OB6AN  OF  XJbN- 
<OnAG£,  AS  CONN£CT£D  WITH  INSANITY,  ^j  Mr  W. 
A.  F.  BmowNB.    (CoiKladedfiNimp.dia.) 

SoMS  lunatics  are  met  with,  in  whom  the  symptom  of  a  disesaril 
organ  of  Language  is,  tbat  the^  have  forgotten  certain  cjaasas  of 
words;  or  ratner,  while  the  nottonawbich  these. have  been  invent- 
ed to  communicate  remain  dear  and  distinct,  oqe  word|  which  in 
ordinarv  occasions  forms  but  a  part  of  the  sign,  is  employed  in 
place  oi  a  number  of  others,  without  the  asastaace  of  .which  the 
speaker^s  meaning  is  onh  indicated,  but  not  fully  or  adequately 
expressed.  It  is  asort  ofallgebra  of  Jbi^uage.  The  words  are  not 
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and  difficult  of  explanation,  tbe  woids  used  are  generally  ab- 
stract terms,  oomnxinding  to  states  of  the  mind,  the  ordinary 
events  of  life,  &c.,  out  not  indicating  the  objects  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  or  those  presented  to  his  senses.    He  is  perfectly 

Juiet  and  docile;  but,  from  a  kind  of  osdllation  on  his  seat,  the 
ushing  of  the  face  which  precedes  his  replies,  and  the  slowness 
and  measured  manner  in  which  they  are  pronounced,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  decided  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  will  very 
soon  appear. 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one,  how  nearly  these  states  of 
decay  and  disease  coincide  with  the  infancy  of  the  power  of 
language,  as  perceived  durine  the  educaticm  of  healthy  well- 
formed  diildren,  or  more  palpably  still  in  that  of  deal  mutes. 
This  observation  is  justified  by  a  most  interesting  series  of  let- 
ters, written  by  the  latter  unfortunate  class  during  their  tuiticm, 
and  published  by  the  Dublin  National  Institution*;  and  the 
work  of  Mons.  Itard  contains  sufficient  evidence  of  its  truth. 
One  quotation  from  the  latter  will  suffice.  He  states  that  the 
phrases  employed  are  without  pronouns,  conjunctions,  or  any 
word  which  serves  to  express  an  abstract  idea;  but  present 
only  a  confused  union  of  adjectives,  substantives,  ana  some 
verbs,  without  any  regard  to  tense,— they  beine  always  put  in 
the  infinitive;  as,  **  Paris  bien  beau;"^  **  Al^onse  content;"^ 
^  Voir  Timp^ratrioe  ;^  ^^  beaux  chevaux  blancs  six  ;^  **  Al- 
phonse  pas  rester  a  Paris,^  &c.  -|- 

Dr  Haslam  has  recorded  a  variety  of  this  symptom  in  indivi- 
duals subjected  to  long  confinement  in  consequence  of  insanity. 
His  words  are :  ^*  Insane  people  who  have  been  good  scholars, 
lose,  in  a  wonderful  d^;ree,  the  correctness  of  orthography :  when 
they  write,  above  half  the  words  are  frequently  misspelt ;  they 
are  written  according  to  the  pronunciation.  Ihe  subject  is  re- 
peatedly begun,  but  they  seldom  advance  beyond  a  sentence  or 
two ;  the  orthography  becomes  puzzling,  and  by  endeavouring 
to  adjust  the  spelling,  the  subject  vanishes  ^.^ 

Some  rare  and  remarkable  cases  occur,  whera  a  difierent 
meaning  is  attached  to  words  or  dgns  than  that  which  they  are 
int^Mled  to  convey,  or  what  is  warranted  by  their  general  accep- 
tation. M.  Esquirol  has  made  us  acouainted  with  the  case  of  a 
young  man,  a  native  of  the  village  oi  Die,  who,  knowing  that 
overhanging  the  hamlet  is  a  rock  called  U,  conjoined  the  two 
words,  OTStinately  maintiuning  that  they  were  one,  and  that  they 
"*  ^  that  all  the  inhabitants  were  gods.    Soon  discontented 


*  Reports  of  the  National  InstitutioQ  far  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Bumhy  for  1819-19-90^  &c 

t  Trt&ti  des  Mahdles  de  l*QieiDe  et  de  PAodltioB;  par  J.  If.  G.  Itard, 
ToL  iL  p.  41& 
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with  this  polytheisiD,  te  eoifcentrat^  the  d&vinhy  in»thepcison 
of  his  father,  &e.*  A  patient  who  has  been  confined  for  tnven-; 
tjr  years  in  Cfaarentdn,  conceives  that  he  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
establishment,  and*  that  he  defrays  the  expenses  by  issuiiig  pa- 
per-money— a  certain  ambunt  of  which  he  prese»te  to-M^J^ 
quirol  every  Saturday.  These  bills  he  stales^  aild  beiievjes^to 
be  drawn  out  in  the  accustomed  fem,  (<x  certaiin  suna.payabl^ 
by  a  banker  in  Paris^-^^instead  o£  which,  th^y  are  ^it^sque 
drawings  of  what  appear  to  be  Pagan  deities,  accorap|ttied  by 
no  writing  whatever.  The  figures  depicted  bear  a  close,  and 
remarkabTe  likeness  to  each  other.  The  inability  ta  detect  the 
want  of  adaptation  of  the  sign  to  the  thing  signified,  is .  here 
very  apparent.  • 

It  will  be  expedient  to  introduce  in  this  plaee  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  an  afffection  of  the  brain,  or  its  protecting  wlemhranes* 
which  produces  results  Tery  closely  resembling  those  which 
have  been  described.  Perhaps  the  mlbst  melatlcholy  discovery 
which  it  has  faflen  to  the  lot  of  scientific^  men  to  make,  ifr  thai 
of  a  new  disease,  by  which  Itfe  may  be  embittered^  its  duratipn 
shortened,  and  its  exthiction  rendered  inevitable.  Know-ledge^ 
however,  even  of  this  melancholy -kind,  is- indispensable  and  pre- 
clous;  for  it  not  only  ^hows  cleariy  the  tiature^nd  magnitude 
of  the  antagonist  force  with  which  it  is  necessary^to  oootend^but 

E laces  within  attainment  the  means  by  wtiicb  th^  contest  may 
e  protracted,  if  not  brought  to  a  successful  conckisioni  The 
reasons,  then,  whythe  following  sketch  has  been  rendered  so 
extensive,  are,  that  as  yet  the  disefise  described  is,  especially- in 
this  country,  but  partially  known  and  imperfectly  iiivestigated ; 
and  that  all  efforts  to  cure  or  alleviate  the  sufierings  wi)icli  it 
entails,  have  been  unavailing.  '  If  we  regard  the  prifnavy  syinp- 
toms  of  this  ailbction,  independent  of  the  alienation  with  which 
it  is  invariably  complicated,  we  shall  find  them  obsoure,  insidious, 
and  equivocal,  even  lo  the  watchful  eye.  and  anxious  ear  of -af- 
fection* The  patient  walks  without  difficulty  or  effort^  and  with 
an  erect  gait,  until  he  encotmters  some  obstacle  or  inequaTity  of 
surface,  when  he  stumbles  or  staggers  as  if  about  to  fall.  -  He 
readily  recovers  his  equilibrium,  nowever,  and  proceeds.-  So 
slight  are  these  deviations  from  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  so  little  observed  by  his  friends,  that -they  ans  attri- 
buted to  carelessness,  to  the  ragged  path,  to  iatoxieadonu^to 
everything  save  that  malad j  whose  poison  is  rapidly  patolysing 
the  power  of  motion,  dtdRng  atrd  deadening  the  senses,  andisap- 
ping  the  tioUea^tfttrifawleSipf  inteUtgepoe*.  Thia  embacfassment 
in  the  voluntary  movements  very  speedily  asamnes  a  n^nrefde- 
cided  a5pect4 .   The  patient  rodca  from  ekUsio  side  ;  iucliaes  for- 

*  Bktion.  des  Sciences  Med.  art.  Folie. 
VOL.  VIII. NO.  XXXV in.  D  d 
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wards;  attempts  to  derive  support  by  entendiog  the  arms;, 
to  raise  the  feet  from  tlie  ground ;  finds  an  impediment  in  every 
pebble  and  molehill ;  and  often  tennioates  his  ill-regulated  and 
grotesque  walk,  by  losiiiff  all  command  over  the  museles  of  the 
lower  extremities^  and*  fmling  down*  Runnings  as  m  the  analo- 
gous case  of  intoxioatioD,  ia  accomplished  with,  greater  fadlity 
than  walking ;  and  these  paralytics  are  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro^ 
not  from  a  predilection  to  rapid  motiooy  or  the  disturbance  of  a 
maniacal  paroxysm,  but  from  inability  to  preserve  their  equili- 
brium at  a  slower  pace.  This  condition  is  developed  in  vanoua 
degrees,  and  passes  through  a  number  of  stages,  before  progres- 
sion becomes  altogether  impossible.  This^  however,  at  last  oc- 
curs :  the  legs  no  longer  obey  the  will,  but  bend  under  the 
weight  of  the  body,  from  which,  in  a  physioh^cal  sense,  they 
are  essentially  separated.  The  upper  extremities  participate 
in  this  affection, —  but,  it  would  seem,  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  the  disease.  In  none  of  these  anormal  states  have 
tremors  or  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  occurred,  by 
which  the  disease  could  be  identified  or  even  assimilated  with 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  or  the  shaking  palsy ;  indeed,  were  the  de- 
scription already  submitted  not  sufiicient  to  establish  its  nature, 
the  following  symptoms  would  place  it  beyond  a  doubt.  At 
the  very  commencement,  the  patient  experiences  a  difficulty, 
scarcely  appreciable  by  an  unscientific  listeaer,  in  expressing 
himself  in  the  language  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use; 
but  when  he  attempts  to  sin^,  or  employs  a  foreign  tongue,  it 
becomes  evident.  This  inabihty  amounts,  at  first,  merely  to  a 
want  of  clearness  and  distinctness  in  the  pronunciaitioa  of  cert- 
tain  words,  and  may  be  referred,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  first 
fake  step,  to  the  negligence,  or  haste  of  the  speaker.  But  as 
the  disease  proceeds,  what  was  but  slight  embarrassment,  such 
as  may  be  contracted  by  habits  of  imitation,  or  betray  but  the 
ill-assured  tone  of  bas^fulness  or  imperfect  education,  becomes 
a  palpable  hentation,  and  then  a  stutter :  the  final  syllables  are 
next  lost;  and  ultimately  a  succession  of  unifttdligibie  sounds 
constitutes  the  only  mode  of  communication  by  which  the  unfor* 
tunate  being,  now  almost  stripped  of  the  attributes  and  desires  of 
man,  can  make  known  the  few  wants  and  wishes  that  still  cling 
to  his  fallen  nature. 

To  these  sy  mptiHns,  a  ^eat  number  of  raamfestations  of  men- 
tal excitement  or  imbecility  are  superadded.  The  monomama 
of  riches  or  rank,  of  conspiracies  or  conquest,  of  fanaticism  or 
fame,  haunt  the  totterine  mind,  and  urge  it  on*  to  deeds  in  !». 
mentabie  diaoordanoe  wiui  the  humiliating,  appearance  of  the 
sufferer.  He  is  pursued  by  imaginary.  ooourSf  by  viaiops  and 
phantoms,  by  music,  or  the  whisperings  or  yells  of  demons.  He 
is  held  in  the  embrace  of  beloved  friends.     He  is  tormented  on 
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the  engines  of  the  inquiaitioink  Or  the  eenses  may  no  longer  be 
stimulated  to  peraeption.  The  torpor  and  inseDstbilitj  are  oo 
casionatty  so  great)  that  actual  cautery  mtty  be  applied,  aiid  the 
strongest  ammcmta  held  to  the  nose,  without  exciting  the  atten*. 
tkm,  or  appearing  to  inflict  pain.  A  state  of  violent  agitatioD  or 
restlessness  is  frequend^  pnasent.  Sleq>  is  distutiied  or  ettmot 
be  obtrined.  The  patient  either  doe»  not  observe,  or  takes  no 
notice  of,  the  approach  of  the  attendants;  He  moi^ea  oonstaally 
about,  or  remains  pevfeotly  stationary.  He  is  lethargic,  or  fmn« 
ticaliy  tears  and  destroys  every  thing  around.  He  speaks  sleiwlyy ' 
and  wil^  an  eft^,-*>-or  with  an  inconceivable  vehemence,  ruiw 
ning  whole  sentences  into  one  word,  omitting  the  essential  syllft^ 
biee  and  phrases,  and  giving  utterance  toa  narangiiei  th& harthf 
and  wild  tone  of  which  can  be  equalled  only  by  its  incoheraiee# 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  farther  upon  the  symptoms  by-  which' 
this  species  of  paralyns  may  be  accompanied*  These  must  vary 
according  to  the  natnre  and  intensity  of  the  alienatioB  by-  wbioii 
it  has  been  "preceded,  the  common  causes  to  which  both  may  be 
traced,  and  the  temperament  and  eonstituti<Hial  diathesis  of  eaeb 
individual.  If  the  mania  has  been  furious— or  rather,  we  shcwild 
say,  that  originating  in  the  unhealthy  action  of  Destructiveaessr 
Combativeness,  and  Self-esteem  ;-^if  the  system  has  been  ex^ 
posed  to  the  eflfects  of  excess  in  wine,  of  insdation,  or  of  injuries 
of  the  nervous  eentre;-*— the  inarticulate  words  will  be  shrieked 
forth  at  the  highest  pitch  of  voice,  and  as  quickly  astbe  almost 
benumbed  organs  wiU  permit.    Whereas  if  i^phiUs,  and  its  oom^ 

Cnion  in  the  destruction  of  mental  and  bodily  vigour,  mercury, 
ve  assisted  to  usher  in  that  dementia  and  desponding  chaiac-i 
teristic  of  diseased  Cautiousness,  Consoientioosness,  and  VeB&- 
ration,  it  may,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  be  predicated,  that 
the  tongtte  will  reAise  its  office^  or  perform  it  imperfectly,  slow** 
ly,  and  as  if  with  reluctance.  These  observations  acre  introduced 
as  illustrations,  and  not  as  actual  grounds  of  diagnosis.  Thia 
aftetion,  of  which  the  impediment  to  articnkuon  is  uncuiestiiKi- 
ably  the  most  striking  and  diagnostic  mark,  is  observed  »lo1u^* 
sively  in  the  institutions  for  the  leeeptioa  of  the  insane.  There 
its  invasion,  progress,  and  maturation  are^  to  the  manof  scifinee^ 
move  obvious  than  in  the  inteiteourse  of  ordinary  life,  where  so 
many  motives  operate  to  effect  the  concealment  of  disease,  or  to 
render  inquiry  imperfect  and  abortive  It  may  indeed  be  af- 
finned,  that  its  existence  was  detected^  its  symptoms  observed^ 
and  its  history  completed,  within  the  walls  of  Charenton;  for^ 
until  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  M.  Calmiel  *,  no  satisfactoiy 
information  was  possessed  on  the  subject*  In  the  suocesaon  of 
changes  w4rioh'  take  place,  the  insanity  is  on-  all  occasions  ob« 

*  De  la  Paralrsie  consider^  ches  lea  ali^n^    Par  L.  F.'  CalxMel.  Pa. 
ria  18SS. 
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^rved  to  precede  the  paralysis.    The  length  of  time  which  may 
intervene  between  the  two  periods  of  incursion,   varies  from 
months  to  years,  and  from  years  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  but, 
at  whatever  distance  separated,  these  two  states  constitute  but 
different  stages  of  the  same  disease.    It  is  of  course  not  afErmed, 
that  the  organic  change  of  the  brain  or  its  coverings,  produc- 
tive of  the  insanity,  likewise  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
liaralysis ;  or  that  all,  or  even  a  majority,  of  the  insane  are  sub- 
jected to  this  additional  infirmity.     As  far,  however,  as  expe- 
rience at  present  extends,  those  previously  suffering  under  alie-^ 
nation,  appear  to  be  the  only  class  of  individuals  liable  to  be  af- 
fected in  the  manner  related ;  for  the  shaking  palsy  cannot  even 
be  admitted  as  an  analogous  disease.     In  it  symptoms  are  met. 
with,  which  establish  some  points  of  similarity,  but  not  of  iden- 
tity, or  even  of  nosological  relation.     In  some  of  the  cases  of 
paralysis  agitans,  a  propensity  to  bend  the  trunk  forward,  and  to 
pass  frdm  a  walking  to  a  running  pace,  is  noticed.     In  several, 
A  difBculty  in  speaking,  or  the  total  loss  of  the  power  of  articu- 
lationj  is  likewise  insisted  upon  ;  but  then  the  affinity  suggested 
l*^  these  signs  is  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  tremors  and  con- 
vulsive contractions  of  the  muscles,  sometimes  so  violent  as  to 
shake  the  bed  and  furniture  of  the  apartment.    In  both  diseases 
the  muscles  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  will ;  but,  in  the  lat- 
ter, in  place  of  apathy,  debility  and  insen«bility,  a  high  degree 
of  irritability  is  evident  from  the  convulsive  twitching  by  whicli 
the  whole  body  is  agitated  ♦.     Of  sixty*four  cases  of  general 
paralysis,  given  in  detail  by  M.  Calmiel,  sixty  exhibited  tlie  im- 
pmred  exercise  of  language  in  a  most  marked  and  deplorable 
degree.     In  one  its  occurrence  is  not  mentioned  ;  in  one  it  did 
not  exist ;  and  in  two  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  it 
did  or  not.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  facts  better  esta- 
blished than  these,  or  more  satisfactorily  proving  how  insepara- 
bly connected  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  the  power  of  language 
is  with  a  healthy  condition  of  the  brain,  aad  how  much  we  may. 
be  assisted  in  detecting  or  distinguishing  the  diseases  of  all  the 
mental  powers,  by  attending  to  the  mode  in  which  this  indi« 
vidual  power  is  developed  and  exercised. 

'  But  the  subject  is  not  exhausted.  In  the  wards  at  Charen-> 
ton  are  a  number  of  lunatics  afflicted  in  the  manner  described, 
-—the  greater  part  of  whom  are  victims  of  the  abuse  of  Ama« 
tivenesB  or  the  effects  of  syphilis  and  mercury,  and  exhibit 
very  appreciable  deviations  from  the  healthy  manifestations,  not 
merely  in  the  articulation,  but  in  the  construction  of  the  few 
words  they  may  be  induced  to  utter.  Many  of  these  miserable 
creatures  do  not  speak  at  all ;  others  still  remember  a  sufficient 
number  of  words  or  parts  of  words  (for  the  final  syllable  i%sel- 

•  Parkinson  on  "  Shaking  Pals>'." 
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dom  pronounced)  to  demand  tobacco,  to  ask  intelligence  about 
the  great  world,  or  at  least  to  welcome  their  physician.  But 
these,  as  well  as  others  who  speak  more  fluently  and  copiously, 
frequently  omit  essential  words,  or  transpose  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  evince  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  relations 
in  which  they  ought  to  stand  to  each  other^  and  of  the  different 
meaning  which  may  be  conveyed  by  the  change.  This  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  translating  a  passage  from  the  '^  .M^e. 
cine  Legale '^  of  Hoffbauer,  a  work  of  great  excellence  and  inte-* 
rest.  In  the  lowest  degree  of  imbecility,  that  in  which  the  pa^ 
raii/sie  generale  of  Calmiel  generally  takes  place,  ^*  the  lunatic,^ 
he  says,  *^  often  expresses  himself  by  half  pronounced  words ;  re- 
turns constantly  to  the  same  thing ;  communicates  his  ideas  by 
short  broken  incomplete  phrases,  like  the  infant  which  retains 
the  words,  although  it  cannot  put  them  together.  In  such  sen« 
tences,  for  example,  he  announces  the  subject  and  attribute 
without  connecting  them  :  thus,  in  stating  the  idea**^  the  rose 
is  beautiful,^  lie  will  say  ^  rose  beautiful  ;^  or  only  ^  rose,-  or 
*'  beautiful,^  according  as  the  object  or  its  quality  first  attract- 
ed his  attention.  He  will  often  invert  the  natural  order  of 
things  and  say,  *  rose  beautiful  is.*  If,  on  perceiving  his  error, 
he  attempts  to  obrrect,  he  renders  the  sentence  still  more  oon-.^ 
fused  *r 

Reference  has  here  been  made  to  some  of  those  patients  who  do 
not  or  cannot  speak  at  all :  it  is  only  such,  however,  as  are  af**^ 
flicted  with  paralysis  that  are  placed  without  the  pale  of  inter- 
course with  their  fellow  men.  The  inclination  or  determination 
not  to  speak,  is  a  common  manifestation  of  diseased  Secretive- 
ness.  Cautiousness,  Firmness,  and  Self-Esteem ;  but  in  many 
other  circumstances  where  no  such  (X>mbination  exists,  I  feel  peri 
suaded  that  it  ought  frequently  to  be  contemplated  more  as  an 
idiopathic  affection  of  the  organ  of  Language  itself,  than  as  se^ 
condary  or  symptomatic  of  the  condition  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  brain.  A  case  occurred  last  November  in  the  hospital  of 
La  Pitie,  under  the  care  of  M.  Louis,  in  which  all  recollection 
of  language  had  been  destroyed  by  what  appeared  to  have 
bocn  an  attack  of  simple  apoplexy.  The  stupor  was  soon  re** 
moved,  and  no  paralysis  or  other  symptom  save  that  stated  re- 
mained to  attest  the  existence  of  previous  disease.  The  man 
seemed  intelligent  and  aware  of  all  that  passed  around.  Gra- 
dually the  brain  resumed  its  influence ;  he  began  to  speak,  and 
stated  that  he  had  been  perfectly  conscious  of  all  that  had  taken 
place  since  the  dissipation  of  the  coma,  and  that  his  only  want 
was  that  of  words  to  express  his  feelings  of  gratitude.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  gentleman  who  for  many  months  could  not  be 
tempted  by  any  persuasion  or  appeal  to  utter,  either  among 

•  "M^decine  Legale/'  par  J.  C.  HoflTbauer;  traduit  de  TAllemand  par 
Chamh.-'ynm,  p.  69. 
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Strangers,  or  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  fanuly,  or  in  the 
d«noe  of  f riendsbipy  more  than  the  mcHioiyUaUe  *'  Yes,^- 
that  in  a  drawling  piploDged  tone,  whidb  suggested  the  idem 
that  his  sileoce  proceeded  fiom  physical  impedimeDt.  This 
conduct  was  attnbuted  very  naturally  to  inaani^,  of  which  he 
had  certainly  aflbrded  other  proofs :  his  actions  were  miaoon* 
strued,  and  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  placed  under  re- 
straint. Fortunately  a  marked  abatement  of  tne  disease  occur* 
wed ;  he  spoke  more  freely,  and  thea  stated  that  his  long  and 
apparently  perverse  or  insane  silenoe  arose  chiefly  fvom  iuahili« 
ty  to  conjure  up  words  to  signify  what  was  pasdng  in  his  mind, 
•—that  in  this  eibrt  he  lost  si^t  of  the  idea  to  be  rqaresent- 
ed^— and  that  he  had  never  experienced  the  suicidal  feelings 
which  his  friends  had  apprehended,  and  to  correct  which  they 
had  intended  to  seclude  him.  little  doubt  can  be  entertainea, 
that  in  many  such  cases,  gieat  and  irrepand>le  injury  and  in- 
justice may  be  committed  by  restraining  or  confining  individuals 
as  lunatics,  who  are  merely  monomaniacs  in  the  power  of  laa- 
guage.  The  effects  of  joy,  fear,  aflfection,  and  love  of  approba- 
tion, in  su^iending  or  limiting  the  exercise  of  language,  are 
known  and  have  been  &lt  by  all ;  and  it  may  readUy  be  con* 
cdved  that  in  a  disposition  highly  susceptible  of  audi  impres* 
sions,  the  slightest  deviation  from  health  in  the  organ  of  Lan* 
guage,  will  become  doubly  perceptible^  and  may  lead  to  mis* 
construction  and  consequences  of  the  most  mdanchDly  kind. 

The  last  morbid  condition  of  the  organ  of  Language  to  be 
adverted  to,  is  that  which  has  been  remarked  in  plague,  yellow 
fever,  8co.  Dr  Gregory  mentions  that^  in  the  former,  ^^  tlie  pain 
in  the  head  is  referred  to  the  temples  and  eyebrows;^  adding, 
that  the  *<  speech  falters  :^-^and  Sir  Brooke  Faulkner,  who  is 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject,  affirms  that  ^*  the 
utterance  is  mow,  drawling,  and  interrupted.^  In  yellow  fever 
the  pain  is  almost  localised  in  the  orbit,  and  a  similar  state  of 
the  utterance  has  been  noted.  The  same  may  be  occasionally 
remarked  as  occurring  in  the  typhus  of  this  country.  ^*  The 
pain  over  the  forehead,^  says  Dr  Good,  *^  shoots  through  the 
eyes  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbits  ;^— *^  the  speech  is  muddled.'" 

In  compiling  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have  not  attempted  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  means  by  which  disease  is  produced.  Without 
more  extensive  experience,  and  the  aid  of  pathology,  such  an 
undertaking  must  prove  vain  and  visionary.  My  sole  object 
has  been  to  present  what  may  be  called  a  synopsis  of  the  morbid 
manifestations  of  the  orcan  of  Language  which  had  come  within 
the  sphere  of  my  own  observation  and  that  of  others.  The  uti- 
lity of  such  a  detail  of  symptoms  as  has  now  been  given  can 
scarcely  be  questioned.     For  although  it  would  be  infinitely 
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more  satisfactory  to  claBnfy  diseases  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  organic  change  in  wnich  thej  may  originate  and  consist, 
than  by  the  resemolance  of  symptoms;  yet,  ih  the  absence  of 
alt  system,  an  arrangement  founded  upon'affinities  which  are  ap- 
preciable by  the  common  c^servi^,  cannot  be  stigmatised  as  al- 
together hypothetical.  It  woald,  for  example,  hare  been  more 
clear  and  definite  to  refer  the  Tarions  cases  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, to  softening,  induration,  inflammation,  congestion,  or 
deficient  circulation  of  the  brain,-— than  to  associate  them  ac- 
ceding to  a  real  or  fancied  similarity  of  symptoms.  But  when 
it  is  conadered  that  the  sul^ect  has  untu  now  remained  tmin- 
vestigated,  in  its  relation  both  to  the  healthy  and  to  the  dis- 
easea  states  of  the  mind ;  that  in  this  country,  at  least,  the  re- 
searches of  medical  men  are  circumscribed  oy  prejudice,  and 
by  the  laws  which  affect  the  custody  of  lunatics ;  and  that  hi- 
therto, even  amid  ample  ^opportunities,  no  adequate  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  pathology  of  insanity ;  the  impossibility  of 
estabUshing  such  a  conoescion  betvi^een  tiie  disease  and  its  casise 
will  be  apparent 

Nor  have  I  ventured  to  examine  the  influence  which  the  de- 
velopment, cultivation,  or  actual  condition  of  Ae  other  faculties 
may  possess  in  modifying  the  character  of  the  symptoms.  But, 
though  cautious  in  tbeonzin^,  I  have  not  failea  to  form  a  tbeo- 
i^.  I  am  not,  however,  justified  by  observation  in  Btatiag  more 
than  that;  in  cases  of  ptftial  loss  of  language,  the  woids  nmcm- 
bered  appear  to  be  substantives  when  Individuality  id  vigorous, 
abstract  tcsms  whea  Caauality  is  powerfiil,  mad  ad^ectivea  when 
the  lateral  Knowing  m*gans  are  litge  and  unimpaired*  This  is 
stated  merely  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which  my  specula- 
tions  have  advanced,  and  not  as  explanatory  of  the  phenomena. 
This  much  we  have  ascertained— that  the  foUowing  indications 
of  disease  may  be  presented  by  the  organ  of  Langui^  :-^ 


1.  Rapidity  of  voluntary  utterance. 
£•  Involuntary  utterance. 

3.  Rapidity  of  involuntary  utterance. 

4.  Total  loss  of  verbal  memory, 

5.  Partial  loss  of  memory  of  all  words  indiscriminately. 

6.  Partial  loss  of  memory  of  certain  classes  of  words. 

7.  Impaired  perception  of  the  relation  of  words  to  the 

things  signified. 

8.  Impaired  perception  of  the  relations  ot  words  to  each 

other. 
9*  Total  loss  of  perception  of  these  relations. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  CEREBRAL   DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  ESQUIMAUX.      (Concluded  from  p.  308.) 

Having  already  compared  several  of  the  leading  characterisn 
tics  of  the  Esquimaux  with  the  configuration  of  twelve  of  their 
skulls  in  the  Phrenological  Society'^s  collection,  we  now  proceed 
with  a  farther  examination  of  their  dispositions  and  intellectual 
powers.  As  the  reader  ought  to  keep  their  prevalent  cerebral 
development  in  view,  it  will  be  useful  to  prefix  the  table  given 
in  last  number.  This  will  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  reference. 


DEVELOPMENTS. 


OROAKS. 

No.  of  Skull  or  Cast.                                | 

1. 

9. 

3. 

4. 

A. 

6. 

7. 

a 

a 

la 

IL 

IS. 

Aver . 

1.  Amativeness,     .     , 

16 

17 

18 

16 

20 

18 

16 

18 

12 

18 

18 

20 

171 

2.  Philopn^enitiveness, 

20 

20 

16 

17 

20 

16 

19 

18 

13 

20 

20 

19 

m 

3.  CoDcentraiiveness, 

18 

16 

13 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

12 

18 

18 

16 

16} 

4.  Adhesiveness,     .    . 

14 

14 

17 

14 

14 

15 

12 

16 

12 

14 

14 

14 

14i 

5.  Combativenesa,  ,    . 

12 

16 

18 

16 

18 

18 

18 

19 

13 

13 

15 

16 

16 

6.  Destructiveness,     . 

14 

14 

18 

16 

16 

18 

12 

18 

11 

16 

16 

16 

15i 

.  7*  Secretireness,    •    . 

14 

14 

18 

16 

16 

17 

12 

17 

12 

16 

16 

16 

16i 

8,  Acquisitiveness, 

10 

12 

14 

15 

14 

16 

10 

16 

12 

14 

14 

12 

13i 

9.  Constructiveness,  . 

10 

15 

12 

14 

16 

18 

14 

16 

12 

16 

13 

14 

14 

10.  Self  esteem,  .    .    . 

16 

18 

16 

18 

18 

18 

15 

16 

14 

17 

17 

14 

m 

1 1 .  Love  <^  Approbation, 

16 

16 

18 

16 

14 

14 

14 

18 

13 

17 

14 

14 

16i 

12.  Cautiousness     •    . 

16 

Id 

16 

15 

13 

16 

13 

i(S 

14 

18 

15 

14 

IS 

13.  Benevolence,      .    . 

14 

14 

13 

16 

12 

12 

14 

13 

13 

16 

15 

14 

I3i 

14.  Veneration,  .     .    . 

16 

18 

16 

14 

17 

14 

16 

16 

15 

14 

17 

19 

16 

15.  Firmness,      .    .    . 

16 

10 

14 

16 

14 

18 

16 

18 

15 

14 

16 

IS 

m 

lik  Conscientiouflness, 

10 

11 

10 

11 

8 

10 

8 

14 

10 

Itf 

8 

8 

'f 

17.  Hop^  .    .    ,    .    . 

18.  Wonder,   .... 

12 

10 

10 

12 

9 

12 

8 

12 

12 

10 

9 

10 

lOi 

10 

14 

12 

12 

10 

12 

8 

12 

11 

12 

8 

9 

I0| 

19.  Ideality,    .... 

9 

14 

11 

11 

10 

12 

10 

12 

11 

10 

10 

9 

'Of 

20.  Wit, 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

11 

8 

9 

8 

8 

m 

21.  Imitation,     .    .    . 

9 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

11 

13 

12 

11 

HI 

22.  Individualitj,    .    . 

14 

16 

14 

13 

12 

12 

U 

14 

14 

10 

12 

10 

m 

2.S.  Form, 

10 

12 

10 

11 

10 

10 

8 

11 

12 

8 

8 

8 

9} 

24.  Size, 

10 

13 

10 

10 

8 

10 

8 

12 

10 

10 

10 

8 

10 

26.  Weight,    .... 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

12 

8 

11 

10 

8 

»i 

26.  Colouring,     .     .    - 

6 

8 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

7 

8 

8 

9 

Si 

27.  Locality,  .... 

12 

12 

12 

11 

10 

11 

10 

12 

12 

10 

12 

8 

11 

2i«.  Number,  .... 

6 

8 

14 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

a 

8 

8 

H 

,29.  Order^ 

6 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8i 

30.  Eventuality,      .    . 

10 

14 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

8 

11 

10 

10} 

31.  Time, 

8 

11 

8 

10 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

9 

32.  Tune,  ..... 
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34.  Comparison,  .    .    . 
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12 
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10  10 

14 
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12 

12 
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35.  Causality,      .    .     . 

8 

13 

10 

12 

10 

8;i2 

14 

10 

9 

10 

10 

104 

Scale — 2.  Idiocy;  4.  Very  small;  6.  Small;  8.  Kather  small;  10.  Mmierate; 
12.  llalher  fuU  ;  14.  Full ;  10.  Hather  large;  18.  Large  ;  20.  Very  large. 


THE  SeQUIHAUX. 


r  It  may  be  proper  to  reprint  also  two  viem  of  the  Esquimaux 
skuU,  No.  1. 


The  CoNSTBDCTivBNESs  of  the  Esquimaux — the  organ  of 
which  seems  to  be  frequently  of  cooBiderable  size,  though  in  some 
iostances  rather  moderate — finds  a  sphere  of  activity  in  the  manu- 
facture of  weapons,  fishing-boats,  clothing,  and  domestic  uten^ls. 
The  women  display  more  of  this  faculty  than  the  men,  and  the 
neatness  of  their  handiwork  has  attraciwi  the  admiration  of  most 
of  the  voyagers  who  have  seen  it.  "  In  all  the  arts  practised  by 
the  men,"  says  Captain  Parry,  "  it  is  observable  that  the  ing^ 
nuity  lies  in  the  principle,  not  in  the  execution.  The  experience 
of  ages  has  led  tliem  to  adopt  the  most  efficacious  methods,  but 
their  practice  as  handicrafts  has  gone  no  farther  than  absolute 
necessity  requires;  tliey  bestow  little  labour  upon  neatness  or 
ornament  In  some  of  the  few  arts  practised  by  the  womeH 
there  is  much  more  dexterity  displayed,  particularly  in  that  im- 
portant branch  of  the  housewife's  business,  sewing,  which,  even 
with  their  own  clumsy  needles  of  bone,  they  perform  with  ex- 
traordinary neatness."  "  The  thread  they  use  is  the  sinew  of 
the  rein-deer,  or,  when  they  cannot  procure  this,  the  swallow- 
pipe  of  the  small  seal.  This  may  he  split  into  threads  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  work,  and  is  certainly 
a  most  admirable  material  *.'"  Ellis  says  of  a  tribe  on  the  coast 
of  Hudson's  Bay  :  "  In  general  their  clothes  were  sewed  very 
neat,  which  is  performed  with  an  ivory  needle  and  the  sinews  of 
diet  split  fine,  and  so  used  for  thrtad.  There  is  likewise  a 
good  deal  of  taste  and  judgment  discovered  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  adorn  them  with  stripes  of  difFfrent  coloured  skins, 
sewed  in  the  manner  of  borders,  cuffs  and  rohings  for  their 
clothes,  which  altogether  look  very  tight,  neat,  and  even  elegant, 
or  at  least  handsome,  as  well  as  convenient.^  He  adds  that 
■  Parrj-,  V.  293.    (I2mocdit.) 
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they  h«Te  an  iDgenimis  oomtrhmiiee  fer  pratdctuig  the  eyes  from 
snow-btindness,  and  that  ^*  the  same  spirit  of  invention  «lie««  it- 
self full  as  much,  or  rather  more,  in  their  instruments  for  fishing 
and  fowling,^^-of  which  he  gives  m  description.  Of  another 
tribe  he  says  :  ^  I  must  confess  that  I  could  not  help  admiring 
very  much,  not  only  the  industry,  but  the  ingenuity  of  these 
people  **^  Crantz  mentions  that  the  Esquimaux  in  Hudson'*s 
Bay,  described  by  Ellis,  ^*  agree  with  our  Greenlanders  in  almost 
every  thing,  and  very  likely  were  one  pecjpie  originally  "f*.^  He 
says  oi  the  latter :  ^*  We  cannot  suffioiaitly  admire  the  neatness 
and  ingenuky  of  their  needle-work  ^.^ 

In  the  construction  of  their  winter  habitations,  the  only  ma- 
terials employed  by  die  Esquimaiilx  at  Winter  Island  txe  snow 
and  ice.  The  huts  are  built  in  the  form  of  domes,  and  are 
nine  or  ten  feet  high  in  the  centve.  For  the  admission  of  light, 
a  round  hde  is  cut  on  one  side  of  the  itwf  ivf  each  apartment, 
and  a  circular  plate  of  ioe,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  two 
feet  in  diameter,  let  into  it  The  light  is  soft  and  pleasant,  Kke 
diat  transmitted  through  ground  giass^  and  is  quite  suflScient 
for  every  purpose.  '^  When  after  some  time,^  says  Captain 
'Parry,  ^  tnese  edifices  become  sumnraded  by  drift,  it  is  only 
by  the  windows  that  they  could  be  recognised  a6  human  habu 
tatbns.  It  may  perhaps  then  be  imagined  bow  singular  is  thirir 
external  appearance  at  night,  when  they  discover  themselves  on- 
ly by  a  circular  disk  of  light  transmitted  through  the  windows 
fiom  the  lamps  witfaan  §.^ 

The  length  of  one  of  the  best  of  seven  canoes  belonging  to 
the  same  tribe  of  £sq«nmaux  was  twenty-five  feet ;  the  extreme 
breadth  twenty-one  inches,  and  the  depth  ten  inches  and  a  hrif. 
^  The  akin  Wkh  which  the  canoe  is  covered  is  exchmvely  that 
<if  the  small  seal,  prepared  by  scraping  off  the  hair  and  fat  with 
n  knife,  and  stcctching  it  tight  on  a  frame  ovier  the  fire ;  after 
which,  and  a  good  deal  of  ehewtng,  it  is  sewn  on  by  the  women 
with  «dmind]le  neatness  and  strength  Qi^ 

As  mechanics  they  ^  have  little  to  boast,  when  compared  with 
4ither  savages  lying  vnder  eqaal  disadvantages  as  to  scantiness 
-of  tools  and  materiais.^-*^^  Their  principal  tool  is  the  knife,  and, 
considerii^  the  excdlenoe  of  a  great  number  which  th^  posses- 
sed pvevious  to  our  intercourse  with  them,  the  work  they  do  is 
tenarludbly  oMrse  and  dumi^.  Their  very  manner  of  holding 
4md  faaadfing  a  knife  is  the  mwjst  alwkward  that  can  be  ima- 

•  EIIiB*  Vojage,  pp.  65, 108. 

t  Crantz'fl  Hktovj  of  Gieenknd,  L  133.  $  lb.  p.  137^ 

§  Tunyy  r.  2^2.  Tentd  are  used  in  suiuiner:  Captsin  Lyon  describes 
one  of  them  in  his  Private  Journal,  p.  22&  The  snowJiuts  seen  by  Cart« 
Wright  in  Labttdor  were  similar  to  those  mentioned  bj  Captain  Parry.  See 
Cartwright*s  Jouma],  i.  96.    (Newaxk,  17SI2.) 

U  Farrji  ▼.  215.    See  Lyon's  Private  Journal^  p.  311. 
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gined  *«^  The  OreenlaDdaPs  appear  to  be  nufaer  laore  skiUbl 
than  the  people  fleacribed  by  Parry :— >f  ThenneD,^  sayt  Egede, 
*^  meddle  with  no  work  at  nome^  but  what  conoenna  their  tooAs 
fior  hunting  and  fiahing  taddings,  viic.  then*  boata,  bowa,  enows, 
and  die  like.  All  other  vork^  ev»n  of  building  and  repairing 
tbe  houseBy  belongs  to  the  women*  Aa  dexteroaa  and  wiifnl  aa 
the  men  are  at  their  woilc,  so  the  womea  are  not  behind  hand 
With  them ;  bnt^  aooordmg  to  th^r  way  and  manner,  deserve  to 
be  praised  and  aduMred  -f-.^  Baeehey  found  indicatioas  of  consi- 
derable constmotvre  ingenuity  in  "the  neighbourhood  of  Behnng'a 
Strait  At  Hotham  Inlet,  near  Sbtaebue^a  Sound,  he  saw  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives  implcnaeats  on  which  <^  were  etched  a 
variety  of  igttres  of-  men,  beasts,  aad  birdSy  be.  with  a  truth 
and  chaiacter  which  shewed  the  art  to  be  oommon  among  them  |.* 
In  another  phee  tlm  navigator  met  two  or  three  chains,  cut  by 
the  Esquimaux  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  ivory  §.  Captain  Frank* 
lin  saw,  aasong  the  Esquimaux  whom  be  met  at  Upper  Btfvage 
Island,  Hudson's  Strait,  imitations  of  men,  women,  quadru- 
peds, and  birds,  carved  with  labour  and  ineenui^  fnit  of  sea* 
horse  teeth.  '*  The  dresses  of  tbe  men  and  the  ngores  of  the 
animals  were  not  badly  executed,  but  there  was  n6  attempt  at 
delincatmn  of  the  countenances  ||  .^  Manifeatations  of  Construc- 
tivenesa  were  found  by  Mr  CoUie  among  the  nattres  of  St  Law* 
renoe  Island,  Behnng's  Strait :  <^  canrings  and  etchings,  if  they 
may  be  so  ^called,  on  ivory  and  bone,  of  the  figures  of  their  most 
familiar  objects,^-themseIves,  their  dogs,  faoefts,  seals,  reinwieer, 
walrus,  and  other  animals,— 4heir  dances,  widi  attendant  must* 
oiaua,  &&»  and  small  ivorv  imagea  of  tbemriehres.^  He  robbed 
some  of  their  tombs,  and  bis  note  of  the  development  itifeired 
fnom  four  skulls  ao  obtained,  was  published  m  tbe  fenrtli  vo- 
lume of  this  Journal,  p.  686.  In  two  of  the  akulls  he  stales 
ConstTUCtiveness  to  be  large;  in  another,  rather  large;  and  in 
the  fonrtb,  very  large.  Beeehey  aays,  that  ^  their  iaipieaMnta 
were  better  made  ^  than  those  of  the  other  Eaqoimaux  tribes, 
but  ^^  ao  similar  to  them  as  to  need  no  desoription^.^ 

We  fonnariy  saw^  in  the  ooasempt  with  which  the  Esquimaux 
reganded  the  British  navigators,  indicadons  of  active  SdcF- 
EsTBKM.  The  akuUs  present  a  very  ftdi  deveiopment  of  this 
organ,  the  average  being  a  little  amve  ^^  lather  lavge.^  To 
what  has  already  been  sskI  on  tbia  subject,  we  have  mj  to  add, 
that  the  tribe  whom  Captain  Xiyon  describea  hold  ilie 


•  Parry,  v.  290. 

f  ^  A  Description  of  Greenland,  by  Mr  Hans  £gede^  miarionary  in  that 
country  for  twenty*liTe  yeun.  Translated  from  the  Danish.  London,  174d.*' 
p.  112. 

t  Beecbey's  NaRStive,  p.  261.  §  lli.f>.3aa 

II  Franklbi*s  Narratire  ef  Fhvt  Journey,  p.  18. 
^  Beechey*fl  Narrative,  p.  242-3. 
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bouring  inhabitants  of  Southampton  Island  ^^  in  the  most  soV^ 
reign  contempt,  considering  them  as  savages,  and  as  vastly  in- 
ferior to  themselves  ♦.'^ 

Love  of  Approbation  is,  on  the  whole,  not  remaricable  for 
either  strength  or  deficiency  f.  In  some  individuals  the  feeling  is 
strong,  but  generally  it  does  not  seem  to  be  prominently  displayed. 
The  ornaments  of  the  tribe  at  Winter  Island  are  very  few ;  and 
though  the  women  received  with  eagerness  beads  and  similar  arti- 
cles, ^'  scarcely  any  thbg  made  its  appearance  again  |.^  Tattoo- 
ing, however,  ^^  seems  to  be  an  ornament  of  indispensable  import- 
ance to  the  women,  not  one  of  them  being  without  it  §.'^  Captain 
Lyon  gives  the  following  pleasant  description  of  the  behavioor 
of  a  girl  whose  vanity  was  more  conspicuous  than  usual.  ^^  We 
had  for  some  days  been  much  amused  by  young  Arnalooa, 
who,  having  had  her  face  washed,  and  her  hair  ornamented  with 
a  few  buttons  and  some  scarlet  cloth,  gave  herself  all  the  airs  of 
an  experienced  coquette,  craning  up  her  neck,  and  affecting  to 
twinkle  her  eyes  in  a  most  engagmg  manner.  An  occasional 
smile  or  condescending  look  was  vouchsafed  on  the  bystanders, 
in  order  to  exhibit  her  teeth,  which  had  been  subjected  to  the 
discipline  of  an  old  tooth-hrush.  The  husband  paraded  her 
about  with  great  satisfaction,  while  a  large  party  of  women  were 
mimicking  them  both,  and  imitating  Arnalooa^s  toss  of  the  head. 
I  mention  this  little  anecdote  of  an  arctic  belle,  as  a  fresh  proof 
that  an  innocent  love  of  admiration  and  finery  is  not  confined  to 
Europe  and  other  civilized  countries,  though  the  treasures  of 
the  toilet  are  widely  different ;  a  musk-ox  tooth,  a  sailor^s  but- 
ton, or  a  nail,  pendent  from  the  pig-tails,  being  as  much  prized 
as  a  set  of  diamonds  would  be  in  England  ||.^^  Egede  mentions, 
in  his  description  of  the  Greenlanders,  that  ^^  as  for  what  we  call 
civility  and  compliments,  they  do  not  much  trouble  themselves 
about  them.  They  go  and  come,  meet  and  pass  one  another, 
without  making  use  of  any  greeting  or  salutation  ^."^  And  we 
^e  told  by  Captain  Parry,  that  whatever  labour  the  Esquimaux 
of  Winter  Island  may  have  gone  through,  and  with  whatever 
success  in  procuring  game,  ^^  no  individual  ever  seems  to  arro- 
gate to  himself  the  credit  of  having  done  more  than  his  neigh- 
bours for  the  general  good  **.^' 

The  skulls  and  dispositions  of  the  Ceylonese  may  be  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  Esquimaux,  in  respect  of  the  organ 
and  faculty  of  Love  of  Approbation.     The  former  people,  as 

•  Lyon's  Private  Journal,  p.  345. 

•)•  Mr  Collie's  estimate  of  this  organ  in  the  four  skulls  mentioned  abovQ 
is,~1.  full ;  2.  full ;  3.  large ;  4.  rather  smalL 

i  Parry,  v.  194.  §  lb.  197. 

H  Private  Journal,  pw  174.  f  J^gede,  p.  125. 

••  Parry,  v.  287. 
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we  shewed  in  a  recent  paper  ^,  are  excesBively  vain  and  fond  of 
ceremony;  and  with  this  tlie  shape  of  their  heads  corresponds. 

It  is  difficult  for  occasional  observers  to  discover  in  what  de« 
gree  the  rblioious  feelings  are  experienced  by  such  a  people 
as  the  Esquimaux.  The  skulls  shew  a  pretty  good  development 
of  Veneration,  but  Wonder  and  Causality  are  moderate -f*.  Cau« 
saiity,  enlightened  by  knowledge,. leads  mankind  to  infer  a  Pre«* 
siding  First  Cause  from  the  marks  of  wisdom  which  every  where 
present  themselves  in  the  material  universe :  Veneration  prompts 
to  revere  and  worship  the  Beui|[^  whose  existence  is  thus  inferred ; 
while  Wonder,  be^des  being  the  source  of  the  astonishment  and 
admiration  with  which  we  contemplate  His  existence  and  attri- 
butes, gives  the  mind  a  bias  toward  the  occult  and  supernatural. 
Of  such  a  Being,  the  Esquimaux  have  not  the  most  distant  con- 
ception ;  and  in  their  superstitions  there  is  less  of  tlie  supenia* 
tural  than  is .  usual  among  savages.  The  Arctic  Highlanders, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  no  religion  or  superstition  whatever,  and 
not  the  moat  distant  idea  of  a  future  state.  •  Captain  Ross  direct- 
ed Sacheuae  |,  his  interpreter,  to  ask  one  of  them,  named  Ervick, 
whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  *^  but,  af- 
ter trying  every  word  used  in  his  own  language  to  express  it,  he 
could  not  make  him  understand  what  he  meant.  It  was  dis« 
tinctly  ascertained  tiiat  he  did  not  worship  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
or  any  image  or  living  creature.  When  ask^  what  the  sun  or 
moon  was  for,  he  said,  to  give  light.  He  had  no  knowledge  or 
idea  how  he  came  into  being,  or  of  a  future  state ;  but  said  that 
when  he  died  he  would  be  put  into  the  ground.  Having  fully 
ascertained  that  he  had  no  idea  of  a  beneficent  Supreme  Being,^ 
continues  Captain  Ross,  "  I  proceeded,  through  Sacheuse,  to 
inquire  if  he  believed  in  an  evil  spirit ;  but  he  could  not  bo  made 
to  understand  what  it  meant.  He  said,  however^  that  they  had 
many  ange1coh%  or  conjurors,  who  had  power  to  raise  a  storm, 
or  make  a  calm,  and  to  drive  oiF  seals^  or  bring  them."  *^  Find- 
ing that  Otooniah,  a  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  slj^^  was  a  young 
angeJcok^  I  got  him  in  the  cabin  by  himself,  and,  through 
Sacheuse,  asked  him  how  he  learned  this  art.  He  replied,  from 
an  old  aitgtkdk ;  that  he  could  raise  the  wind,  and  drive  off  seals 
and  birds.  He  said  that  tfiis  was  done  by  gestures  and  words  ; 
but  the  words  had  no  meaning,  nor  were  they  said  or  addressed 

*  Phren.  Joum.  viL  639. 

•f*  Veneration  and  Causality  are  developed  as  follows  in  the  four  skulls 
obtained  by  Mr  Collie  at  St  Lawrence  Isuuid: —Veneration,  1.  lam;  2« 
large ;  3.  moderate ;  4.  large.  Causality,  1.  rather  small ;  2.  full ;  3.  mo£rate ; 
4.  moderate.  The  development  of  Wonder  is  not  noted. — See  Mr  C<Hlie*s 
Communication,  Phren.  Joum,  iv.  (*3& 

X  An  account  of  this  Greenlander  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
Ainslie*s  "^  Keasons  for  the  Hope  that  is  in  us.**  £din.  Iti31.  I/ike  his  coun« 
try  men  in  general,  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  uncommonly  fond  of  children.** 
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to  an^  thing  but  the  wind  or  th^  sea.  He  was  poettiTe  tlial,  ni 
this  incantatm,  he  did  not  receive  aatistanee  from  any  things 
nor  ceuU  he  be  made  to  understand  what  a  good  or  an  e^il  spi- 
rit  meaat^  WhemErvick  was  told  that  there  -wm  an  Omntpo* 
tent»  Oamipreseiit,  and  InrisiUe  Being,  who  had  created  the  sea 
and  the  Jand,  and  akl  thcvd%  he  sbeired  much  surprise,  arid 
eagerly  asked  where  he  lived.  When  tdd  that  he  was  every 
where,  he  was  much  alarmed,  and  became  very  impatient  to 
be  on  deck*  When  told  that  there  was  a  future  state,  and  an^ 
other  worlds  he  said  that  a  wise  man,  who  bad  lived  long  before 
his  time,  had  said  that  they  were  to  go  to  the  moon,  but  that  it 
waa  not  now  believed,  and  that  none  of  the  others  knew  any 
thing  of  this  history ;  they  beheved,  however,  thut  birds,  and 
other  living  creatures,  came  from  it*.^ 

This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  condition  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  arctic  regions  of  America.  Certain  be^ 
in|^,  dignified  with  the  name  of  spirits,  are,  however,  mentioned 
by  Egede,  Craotz,  Lyon,  and  other  writers ;  but  to  these  very 
little  respect  is  paid.  They  are  somewiiat  analogous  to  the  fiuries 
and  hobgobhns  of  Europe ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  what  ex- 
tent beKef  in  their  existence  prevails.  For  an  account  of  them  we 
refer  to  the  works  of  the  authors  just  mentioned  *f-.  According 
to  GnxiUy  the  religbus  opinions  of  the  Greenlanders  are  very 
various,  ^*  forasmuch  as  every  one  bath  liberty  to  beKeve  any 
thing  or  nothing.^  Of  the  *^  spirits'**  which  are  said  to  hold  a 
place  in  their  mythology,  two  are  of  superior  rank,  one  good 
and.  the  other  bad ;  while  those  of  an  inferior  grade  are  more  nu- 
meffous,  and  have  various  strange  offices  assigned  to  them.  Thus, 
one  aoct  ^^  inhabits  the  air,  and  lies  in  wait  for  the  sovh^  as  they 
ascend  upwards,  to  tahi  otU  their  boweU,  and  divour  them  f 
Another  species  '^  seize  and  devour  the  foxes  whew  they  come  to 
catch  fiali  oci  the  strand.'"  There  are  two  kinds  of  **  sfMta  of 
the-mountaiaai;  the  first  are  giants  four  yards  high,  and  the  last 
pigimies,.  but  a  foot  tall,  but  very  expert  however.  These  pig- 
mies are  the  masters,  forsooth,  who  taught  us  Europeans  our 
arts,^  There  is  another  race  of  ipirii^  who  ^  have  a  face' like  a 
dog^s  head :  they  are  martial  spirits^  and  inhuman  foes  to  man^ 
kindk  However,  they  only  inhabit  the  east  side  of  the  land  ^.'^ 
These  personages,  as  we  have  said,  are  not  much  regarded,  and 
it  is  improbable  that  their  existence  is  generally  credited  among 
the  Greenlanders.  The  Arctic  Highlanders  seem  entirety  igno- 
rant of  them.  Captain  Lyon  mentions  sundry  spirits  with  whom 
thesOTCereraorangekoksof  Winter  Island  hold  communication. 

•  Roas's  Voyage,  pp.  127-129. 

t  Egede,  180,  et  teqq.;  Crante,  chap,  v.;  and  Lyon's  Private  Journal, 
p.  358)  4f  M}?* 

X  CrantSy  L  208. . 
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One  of  these  is  *^  a  miJ^  spirit  of  ooii9iderable  tmportaiice  ;^  an-* 
other,  **  a  male  of  a  gigantic  »2e;''^  a  thiixl,  ^^  a  female  who  lives 
in  a  fine  country,  far  to  the  west^  and  who  is  the  immediate 
protectress  of  deer,  which  animab  noom  in  tmmensa  herds  nound 
tier  dwelling;;  aodalburth»  <^  a  large  bear  whieh  lives  on  the 
se^  and  is  pocsossod  of  vas(  information :  he  speaks  like  a  man, 
and.  f^teo  meet&  with  and  conyerses  with  the  initiated  on  their 
hunting  es^ursioos*.*" 

Superiors  jo  general,  whether  divine  or  human,  are  the  ol>* 
jects  of  the  sentiment  named  Venefation.  The  imaginary  be« 
ings  just  alluded  to  ate  posnbly  regarded  with  reverence  by  those 
individuals  among  the  Esquimaux  who  believe  in  their «xietenoe 
and  pojBirer ;  but  on  this .  sal^t  nothing  has  been  clearly  aa« 
certained«  At  all  events,  *^  no  kind  of  religious  worship  eirista 
among  these  poor  peoplef*.^"  As  th^e  is  no  difference  of  rank 
among  them,  parents  form  the  oaly  ckss  of  superiors  to- 
wards  whom  Veneration  may  be  directed;  and  filial  nespeet  might 
safely  be  looked  for  as  the  result  of  so  considerable  an  endows 
meot  of  the  organ.  This  quality  is^  in  fact,  very  generally  dia- 
played  by  the  children,  whose  l)ehaviour  towaios  their  parents 
is  b^hly  commended  by  Captmns  Parry  and  Lyxm.  ^^  Dia. 
obedieiDce  is  scarcely  ever  knowo«-<a  wocd  or  even  a  look  from 
a  parent  is  enoi;^h  X^  ^^  Their  tempers  are  excellent,  their 
spirits  good>  and  they  are  afectionale  towards  their  p«entst. 
As  they  ^row  up,  however,  they  become  iadependsnt,  out  still 
consider  it  their  duty  to  obey  and  assist  their  father  and  mo- 
ther  §.""  Captaip  Parry  aaked.  a  man  named  Toolooak  whedier 
he  would  accompany  him  to  Europe ;  but  ^'  nevev  was  a  mora 
decisive  negative,  given  than  Toolooak  gave  to  this  proposaL 
He  eagerly  repeatra  the  word  *  Na^i*  (no)  half  a  dooeQ  times,- 
and  then  told  me  that  if  he  wieot  away  his  father  wouU  cry.  Thta 
simple  but  irresistible  appeal  to  paliernal  affection,  Us  decisive 
manner  of  making  it,  and  the.  feelinas.  by  whadi  his  reply-  was 
evidently  dictated^  were  just  what  could  have  been  wished  No 
more  cpuld  be  .necessary  to  convince  those  who  witnessed  it^ 
that  these  pec^e  may  justly  lay  claim  with  ourselves  to  these 
common  feeling  of  our  natuve||* ""  Of  the  children  in  Green^ 
land,  Grants  gives  a  sunilar  account :  *^  The  young  people  and 
domestics,^  says  he,  ^^  maintain:  a  due  respect  and  reverence  for 
the  ag^,  and  all  the.  rest  one  for  the  other^.^  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  angekoks  appear  to  be  looked  up  to  by  some  of 
their  uninitiated  brethren* 

BfiKfivoLEKCE  is  by  no  means  largely  developed  in  the  heads 

*  I«jon*8  Private  Journal,  p.  361.  •!-  lb.  p.  STI. 

X  Pairy,  v.  274.  g  Lyon*»  Private  Journal,  p.  3  VL 

II  Parr/,  lit  220.  %  Hiatorj  of  Greenkifcl,  i.  p.  I70. 
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of  the  Esquimaux*)  and  the  faculty  is  feebly  manifested.  ^*  To 
the  sick  who  have  relations  living  under  the  same  roof,  little  or 
no  attention  is  paid ;  sympathy  or  pity  being  equally  unknown. 
A  wife  attends  on  her  sick  husband,  because  she  knows  that  his( 
death  would  leave  her  destitute ;  but  if  any  other  person  would 
take  the  trouble  off  her  hands,  she  would  never  even  ask  to  see 
or  at  all  inquire  after  htnh  A  man  will  leave  his  dying  wife 
without  caring  who  attends  her  during  his  absence;  a  woman  will 
walk  to  the  ships  in  high  spirits  while  her  husband  is  lying  ne- 
glected and  at  death^s  door  'm  a  solitary  hut.  A  brother  will 
not  be  able  to  inform  you  if  his  sick  sister  be  better  or  worse ; 
and  in  her  turn  a  sister  will  laugh  at  the  sufferings  of  her  bro- 
ther. A  sick  woman  is  frequently  built  or  blocked  qp  in  a 
snow-hut,  and  not  a  soul  goes  near  to  look  in  and  ascertain 
whether  she  be  alive  or  dead  *f-.'"  Their  conduct  to  the  aged  is  of 
a  peculiarly  unfeeling  nature.  **  Old  and  helpless  persons  lead 
a  quiet  and  undisturbed  life  while  their  own  or  adopted  children 
live,^^  and  while  Veneration  thus  corner  in  to  stimulate  fienevo- 
lence ;  *'  but  should  their  natural  supporters  die,  no  one  would 
move  a  foot  to  save  them  from  being  frozen  or  starved  to  death. 
The  protection  afforded  to  the  poor  old  wretches  is  of  a  negative 
sort,  for  they  are  fed  merely  because  food  is  brought  for  all  the 
inmates  of  the  hut ;  but  no  one  of  their  nearest  relatives  would,  in 
a  time  of  scarcity,  forego  a  mouthful  for  their  accommodation. 
In  moving  about,  they  are  handled  as  roughly  as  if  they  were  in 
full  vigour ;  and  if  they  are  performing  a  journey,  and  sinking 
from  fatigue,  the  stoutest,  even  of  their  own  descendants,  will 
not  resign  to  them  a  seat  on  the  sledgej.^  Crantz  gives  a  very 
unfavourable  account  of  the  humanity  of  the  Greenlanders : 
^*  If  a  stranger  dies  and  leaves  no  relations  or  sons  that  can  be 
of  service,  no  one  will  take  charge  of  the  fatherless  family,  ex- 
cept somebody  happens  to  want  a  maidservant.  No  one  gives 
them  either  f%x>d  or  shelter ;  and  afterwards  they  can  see  the 
poor  people  freeze  with  cold  and  starve  with  hunger,  and  be  as 
indifferent  about  it  as  if  they  were  creatures  of  another  8pecie8§.^ 
^^  But  the  most  hard-hearted  soene  of  all  is  this :  when  a  poor 
destitute  widow,  that  has  no  near  relations,  lies  with  her  children 
on  the  ground,  bewailing  the  loss  of  her  husband  almost  to  dis- 
traction, all  the  chattels  of  her  husband  are  in  the  mean  while 
eiandestinely  purloined  by  the  guests,  who  at  the  same  time 
bear  compliments  of  condolence  on  their  tongue  ||.'^  An  instance 
of  this  fell  under  the  observation  of  Captain  Lyon.     He  went 

*  In  three  of  Mr  Colliers  skulls,  however,  it  is  stated  to  be  large ;  in  the 
fourth,  rather  small. 

f  Ljon*8  Private  Journal,  p.  357»  t  I^*  P<  356.    Parr}',  v,  280. 

§  Crantz,  I  p.  189.  H  lb.  p.  192. 
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fo  see  a  widow  who  by  all  aecounts  was  in  a  most  wretched 
state.  ^'  I  found  her,""  says  he,  '^  in  a  snow-hut  which  was  in- 
describably filthy,  the  roof  broken  so  that  the  piercing  wind 
rushed  in,  and  with  no  furniture  except  an  apology  for  a  skin, 
on  which  the  miserable  woman  was  lying.  She  appeared  for- 
saken and  left  by  her  countrymen  to  die ;  and  I  have  every  refb- 
son  to  believe,  from  the  ragged  and  nasty  state  of  her  only  dress, 
that  she  must  have  been  robbed  as  soon  as  her  husband  died,  in 
the  same  inhuman  manner  as  the  Greenland  widows  are,  accord- 
ing to  Crantz.  I  shall  never  forget  the  piteous  state  and  squalid 
looks  of  this  deserted  woman  *,'^  * 

WoKD£ii  is  another  of  the  organs  whose  development  is  mo- 
derate. The  skulls  are  remarkably  narrow  and  sloping  in  the 
region  of  that  organ.  The  weakness  of  the  corresponding  feel- 
ing appeared  on  the  very  first  visit  of  the  Winter  Islanders  to 
the  ships  ;  for  on  that  occasion,  as  Captain  Parry  informs  us, 
they  '^  expressed  much  less  surprise  and  curiosity  than  might 
naturally  have  been  expected -f.^^  Beechey  says  of  a  tribe  near 
Behring^'s  Strait :  '^  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  so  far  from 
Kamlschatka  and  the  usual  track  of  vessels,  these  people  ex- 

Eressed  no  surprise  at  the  appearance  either  of  the  ship  or  of  the 
oat  J."  And  Captain  Lyon  relates,  that  when  the  officers  shot 
some  birds  in  Southampton  Island,  the  natives,  who  saw  them 
fall,  '^  expressed  neither  surprise,  fear,  nor  curiosity  about  the 
guns§.'"  On  entering  one  of  the  tents,  five  women,  who  were 
inmates,  "  shewed  no  signs  either  of  fear  or  surprise,  but  re- 
ceived us  as  if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  Euro- 
peans all  their  lives  ||.'^ 

The  sorcerers  pretend  to  have  interviews  with  the  "  spirits" 
formerly  spoken  of,  and  endeavour  to  support  their  claims  by 
means  of  incantations  having  much  of  the  nature  of  ventrilo- 
quism. Captain  Lyon  was  present  at  the  performance  of  one 
of  these  ceremonies,  and  has  published  an  account  of  it  in  bis 
Journal^.  Exhibitions  of  this  sort  are,  however^  '^  not  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  of  course,  by  their  rarity,  are  rendered  of 
greater  importance.  There  is  much  rivalsbip  amongst  the  pro- 
fessors, who  do  not,  however,  expose  each  other^s  secrets,  but 
are  very  mysterious  or  silent  when  spoken  to  on  the  subject  **." 
That  the  people  do  not  look  upon  these  jugglers  as  men  posseae- 
ing  supernatural  power,  is  pretty  obvious  from  what  took  place 
when  the  chief  sorcerer  exhibitea  his  ^*  tricks"  and  ^^  buffoonery" 
to  Captain  Parry.     ^'  In  general,"  says  the  Captain,  *^  the  wo- 

•  Lyon's  Private  Journal,  p.  386.  f  I*arry,  iu.  188. 

X  Beechey's  Narrative,  p.  272. 

§  Lyon's  Brief  Narrative  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  Repulse 
Bay,  p.  57.  ||  lb.  p.  59. 

^  Private  Journal,  p.  369.  ••  lb.  p.  387. 
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men  paid  little  atteutiuii  to  his  grimaces,  and  the  whole  ended 
with  a  hearty  laugh  from  all  parties  *.^ 

The  Esquimaux  are  said  by  CapUun  Lyon  to  have  a  unani^ 
mous  belief  in  a  future  state.  There  are  four  distinct  places  of 
blessedness ;  the  lowest  land  being  the  last  and  most  inviting* 
In  this  lowest  world,  we  are  told,  *^  a  perpetual  and  delightful 
summer  prevails ;  the  sun  never  sets,  but  performs  cme  unceas- 
ing round ;  ice  and  snow  are  unknown ;  the  land  is  covered  witli 
perpetual  verdure,  fine  sorrel  grows  everywhere,  and  the  dwarf 
willow  is  found  in  abundance  for  firing ;  the  large  lakes  of  fresh 
water  abound  with  fish,  and  the  tents  of  the  *  souls'  are  pitched 
along  their  banks ;  the  sea  is  always  clear,  and  whales  roll  about 
in  so  tame  a  state,  that  the  male  souls  have  only  to  go  out  in 
their  kayaks,  harpoon  the  one  they  want,  and  tow  it  to  the  shore  ; 
deer  and  birds  range  within  bowshot  of  the  tents,  and  are  killed 
as  requisite :  thus  universal  and  eternal  feasting  and  jollity  pre- 
vail, and  the  whole  time  of  the  souls  is  occupied  in  the  favourite 
amusements  of  eating,  singing,  dancing,  and  sleepingf  ."^ 

The  organs  of  the  Intellectual  Faculties  generally  are 
not  large ;  though  some  of  the  skulls  indicate  a  pretty  full  de- 
velopment of  Individuality.  Captain  Parry  mentions,  that,  in 
point  of  intellect  as  well  as  disposition,  considerable  variety  was 
perceptible  among  the  different  individuals  of  the  tribe  at  Win- 
ter Island,  but  that  '*  few  of  them  were  wanting  in  that  respect.*^ 
By  intellect  he  obviously  means  readiness  of  apprehension. 
^^  Some,  indeed,"*  he  adds,  **  possessed  a  degree  of  natural  quick- 
ness and  intelligence,  which  perhaps  could  hardly  be  surpassed 
in  the  natives  of  any  country ."^  One  woman,  named  Iligliuk, 
was  particularly  thus  gifted.  In  Captain  Parry^s  opinion,  «<  she 
would  indeed  easily  have  learned  any  thing  to  which  she  chose 
to  direct  her  attention ;  and  had  her  lot  b^n  cast  in  a  civilised 
country,  instead  of  this  dreary  region,  which  serves  alike  to 
*  freeze  the  genial  current  of  the  souP  and  body,  she  would  pit>- 
babl^  have  been  a  very  clever  person  |.^  To  this  woman  the 
British  were  indebted  for  a  tolerably  accurate  chart  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  coasts  § ;  and  it  is  curious  that,  in  a  sketch  of  her  head 
given  by  Captain  Lyon  in  his  ^^  Brief  Narrative,^  a  great  de- 
vdopment  of  the  organs  of  Form,  Individuality,  and  Locality, 
is  apparentF— the  distance  between  the  eyes,  and  also  between  the 
ey&>brow8,  being  unusually  great.  There  is  in  general,  however, 
so  far  as  the  skulls  before  us  indicate,  a  very  moderate  endow- 
ment of  the  Perceptive  Faculties.  One  of  the  smallest  organs  is 
Colouring,  for  the  exercise  of  which  there  is  certainly  little  op- 
portunity in  such  barren  and  monotonous  regions. — *'  Dyeing 

•  Parry,  iiL  223.  f  Lyon's  Private  Journal,  p.  374. 

i  Parry,  v.  285.  §  lb.  iii.  250. 
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is  an  art  wholly  unknown"**  to  the  Esquimaux  ♦. — The  organ  of 
Order  is  equally  deficient ;  and  the  habits  of  the  Greenlanders 
and  other  Esquimaux  tribes  are  described  on  all  hands  as  most 
filthy  and  disgusting -f*.  *^  The  Greenlanders,^  says  Egede^ 
^'  as  to  their  manners  and  common  way  of  life,  are  very  sloven- 
ly, nasty,  and  filthy;  they  seldom  wash  themselves,  will  est  out 
of  plates  and  bowls  after  their  dogs  without  cleansing  them,  and, 
what  is  most  nauseous  to  behold,  eat  lice  and  suchlike  vermin, 
which  they  find  upon  themselves  or  others.  They  wfll  scrape  the 
sweat  from  off  their  faces  with  a  knife,  and  lick  it  upt.^  This 
author  gives  farther  details,  but  they  are  too  disgusting  to  be 
quoted  here.  Crantz  says,  "  it  is  enough  to  turn  one's  stomach  to 
see  their  filthy  hands  and  face  all  besmeared  with  grease ;  their 
meat  dressed  and  eaten  in  such  a  disgusting  manner,  and  theic 
nasty  dirty  clothes  and  sleeping-places  all  alive  with  vermin  §.^ 
According  to  Captain  Ross,  the  nabits  of  the  Arctic  Highland-* 
ers  are  ^^  filthy  in  the  extreme ;  their  faces,  hands,  and  bodies 
were  covered  with  oil  and  dirt ;  their  hair  was  matted  with  filth ; 
and  they  looked  as  if  they  had  never  washed  themselves  since 
they  were  born.^  Frobisher,  who  explored  the  entrance  of 
Hudson^s  Bay  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  gives  a  similav 
description  of  the  people  on  that  part  of  the  coast  He  says : 
**  They  defile  their  dennes  most  filthily  with  their  beastly  feed* 
ing,  and  dwell  so  long  in  a  place  (as  we  think),  until  their  slut^ 
tishness  lothing  them,  they  are  forced  to  seek  sweeter  ayre  and 
a  new  seate  ||.'"  This  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  Captaiii 
Lyon^s  account  of  the  interior  of  the  tents  at  Igloolik ;  in  which 
he  found  accumulated  ^^  an  immense  heap  of  flesh,  blabber, 
bones,  birds,  eggs,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  which  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 
heels  of  all  who  enter,— *the  juices  forming  an  intolerably  filthy 
mud  on  the  shingle  floor.  Frcftn  this  profuaon  of  dd^caciea^ 
thus  jinnbled  together,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the 
food  of  the  family  is  selected  as  wanted  ^J**  At  Southamptoa 
Island,  *^  the  tent  floors,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  space 
allotted  for  sleeping  on,  were  entirely  strewed  with  salmon  and 
their  ofikl**/'  In  the  north-west,  Beechey  found  the  same  utter 
neglect  of  cleanliness.  The  tents  of  a  tnbe  at  Cape  Thomson 
were,  says  he,  ^^  as  usual,  filthy,  but  suitable  to  the  taste  of  their 
inhabitants,  who  no  doubt  saw  nothing  in  them  that  was  revolt* 

•  Pany,  v.  296. 

•f  In  Mr  ColHe*8  four  skulls,  Colouring  is  full,  moderate,  small,  and  rathet 
small ;  Order,  small,  moderate,  full,  and  rather  small. 

i  £gede*8  Description  of  Greenland,  p.  127* 

§  History  of  Greenland,  L  160.    See  also  p.  144. 

11  Hakluyt's  Collection  of  Nayigations,  Voyages,  Trafiiques,  &c.  iii  9& 

^  Private  Journal,  p.  229.  See  also  pp.  236  and  280.  The  tents  of  the 
Esquimaux  in  Labrador  present  a  similar  spectacle.  See  Cartwrigfat^s  Jou^ 
nal,  i  140.  ••  Lyon's  Brief  Narmtiye,  p.  60. 
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ing.  They  testified  much  pleasure  at  our  visits  and  placed  be-' 
fore  us  several  dishes,  among  which  were  two  of  their  choicest — 
the  entrsuls  of  a  fine  seal,  and  a  bowl  of  coagulated  blood."" 
Farther  on,  the  people  were  found  "  extremely  diminutive,  dirty, 
and  forbidding.  Some  were  blind,  others  decrepit ;  and,  dressed 
in  greasy  worn  out  clothes,  they  looked  perfectly  wretched. 
Their  hospitality,  however,  was  even  greater  than  we  could  de- 
sire ;  and  we  were  dragged  away  by  the  wrists  to  their  hovels, 
on  approaching  which  we  passed  between  heaps  of  filth  and  ruin- 
ed habitations,  filled  with  stinking  water,  to  a  part  of  the  village 
which  was  in  better  repair  *.'"  To  crown  the  whole,  we  may  quote 
from  Captain  Lyon  a  specimen  of  thet;leanliness  and  delicate  taste 
of  the  Esquimaux  at  Winter  Island.  A  lamp  having  been  pur- 
chased by  Captain  Parry  while  it  was  burning,  "  the  woman  who 
sold  it  instantly  extinguished  the  light,  and  vigorously  com- 
menced cleaning  the  lamp,  which  contained  as  much  soot  as  oil,  by 
scraping  it  with  her  fingers^  which,  with  their  load  of  sweets,  she 
conveyed  rapidly  to  her  mouth.  The  tongue  finished  the  ope- 
ration ;  the  lamp  was  licked  perfectly  clean,  while  in  return  it 
covered  her  face  with  soot^  and  caused  us  all  a  laugh  at  her 
uncouth  figure,  in  which  she  joined  most  heartily.""  The  chil- 
dren5  he  adds,  ^'  were  as  dirty  as  human  creatures  could  possi- 
bly be  -f*/'  Details  like  these  will  not  surprise  the  phrenologist 
who  contemplates  the  deficient  Ideality  and  Order,  and  the  lym- 
phatic temperament,  which  characterise  the  Esquimaux. 

The  organ  of  Numbeu,  also,  is  remarkably  small  I.  None  of 
the  skulls  exhibit  more  than  a  ^'  moderate  ^  development ;  and 
both  Parry  and  Lyon  notice  that  the  eyes  of  the  Esquimaux 
are  turned  up  at  the  exterior  angle — they  have  the  peculiarity 
of  ^'  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower 
at  the  end  next  the  nose  than  at  the  other  §.'^  This  '^  remark- 
able formation  of  the  eye,""  says  Captain  Lyon,  ^*  is  in  all 
alike  ||.'^  This  configuration  accords  with  their  "  imperfect 
arithmetic,  which  resolves  every  number  above  ten  into  one  com- 
prehensive word  ^.""  The  Arctic  Highlanders  are  unable  to 
reckon  farther  than  five ;  and  in  answer  to  Captain  Rosses  in- 
quiries  concerning  the  numbers  of  the  tribe,  they  could  only 

*  Beechey's  Narrative,  pp.  263, 266. 

•f  Lyon's  Private  Journal,  p.  119.     See  Cartwright,  i.  56. 

t  "Moderate**  in  three  of  Mr  Collie's  skulls;  "full"  in  the  other. 
Beech^  says,  that  "  in  appearance  and  manners  also,  and  indeed  in  every 
particular/'  the  natives  of  St  Lawrence  Island  very  closely  resemble  the  other 
Esquimaux.    "  They  were,  if  any  thing,  less  dirty."    P.  224. 

§  Parry,  v.  184.  ||  Private  Journal,  p.  309 ^The  Chaymas 

of  South  America,  as  Humboldt  mentions,  have  a  similar  peculiarity :  ^*  the 
comer  of  the  eye  is  sensibly  raised  up  towards  the  temples ;"  and  they  **  have 
.great  difficulty  in  comprehending  any  thing  that  belongs  to  numerical  rela- 
tions."   Humboldt's  Pers.  Narr.  iii.  223,  241,  242. 

f  Parry,  V.  319. 
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•iav  that  there  were  *'  plenty  people.''  Others,  however,  could 
reckon  ten  *.  Nor  is  the  skill  of  the  Greenlanders  noaterially 
greater.  Their  numerals,  says  Crantz,  "  fall  very  short,  so 
that  they  verify  the  German  proverb,  that  they  can  scarce  count 
five :  however,  they  can  make  a  shift  with  difBculty  to  mount  as 
high  as  twenty,  by  counting  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  and  the 
toes  of  both  feet.""  "  When  the  number  is  above  twenty,  they 
say  *  it  is  innumerable  f.' '^ 

The  Esquimaux  display  no  great  amount  of  musical  ta- 
lent. They  attempt  to  smg  and  dance,  but  with  very  little 
success.  Captain  Parry  concludes  his  account  of  one  of  their 
exhibitions  by  observing  that  '^  nothing  can  be  poorer  in  its  way 
than  this  tedious  singing  recreation^.''  An  attempt  was  made 
by  Ross  to  amuse  some  of  the  natives  who  had  gone  on  board 
his  ship,  by  ordering  tunes  to  be  played  on  the  violin  :  '^  they, 
however,  paid  no  attention  to  this,  seeming  quite  unconcerned 
about  the  words  or  the  performer  §."  Cartwright  **  did  not  ad- 
mire the  tunes"  of  the  people  of  Labrador ;  and  "  as  to  their 
dancing,  one  would  hav.e  supposed,^  says  he,  '^  that  they  had 
learned  that  art  from  the  bears  of  the  country  ||."  The  organs 
of  Tune  and  Time  are  very  moderately  developed  ^. 

With  REFLECTIVE  INTELLECT  the  Esquimaux  are  not  highly 
gifted,  and  no  manifestations  of  a  profound  understanding  have 
been  discovered  amongst  them.  Many  of  the  Winter  Island- 
ers, however,  were  arch,  good-humoured,  and  jocular  ♦*,  and 
hardly  liable  to  the  charge  of  stupidity. 

Such  are  the  peculiarities  of  this  singular  race  ;  and  no  can- 
did reader  will  deny  that  the  more  uniform  and  Strongly  marked 
features  of  their  character  correspond  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  general  shape  of  their  skulls.  In  describing  the  dis- 
positions of  this  people,  we  have  endeavoured  to  ensure  accuracy 
by  uniformly  quoting  the  words  of  actual  observers;  and  as  the 
skulls  may  at  all  times  be  inspected  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Phrenological  Society,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  verify  what  has  been  said 
regarding  their  configuration.  Though,  as  already  remarked, 
the  comparison  of  national  character  with  a  limited  collection  of 
«kulls,  can  never  be  so  satisfactory  as  the  comparison  of  a  single 
head  with  its  concomitant  character,  enough,  it  is  hoped,  has 
been  said  in  the  preceding  pages  to  demonstrate,  that  even  in 
the  former  case  Phrenology  is  far  from  being  inapplicable. 

Robert  Cox. 

•  Ross's  Vovage,  pp.  96,  127.  t  Crantz,  L  225. 

i  Parry,  v.  30L  §  Ross's  Voyage,  p.  94. 

II  Cartwright's  Journal,  L  145. 

%  This  is  tlie  case  also  with  the  skulls  from  Si  Lawrence  Island,  already 
repeatedly  alluded  to.  ••  Parry,  iii.  237  ;  and  v.  283. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

ON  THE  INJURY  OF  SKINS  OF  CATTLE,  FROM  WANT  OF 

CLEANLINESS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  PhrenologiccU  Journal.) 

67-  F&EDEafcx  Stbset, 
Edikbu&qh^  Ith  May  1833. 

SiB, — In  perusiog  the  article  in  your  S4th  Number,  on  the 
<*  Nftture  and  Functions  of  the  Skin,^  in  which  the  evils  result- 
ing from  want  of  cleanliness  are  set  forth,  an  observation  which 
I  had  often  previously  made  in  the  exercise  of  my  trade  imme- 
diately occurred  to  me, — which  is,  that  the  skins  of  animab  are 
much  deteriorated,  when  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  their 
cleanliness  during  life.   It  is  a  general  enough  practice,  espedali  v 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  put  cattle  into  straw-yards,  and  al- 
low them  to  wallow  among  their  filth,  which  often  adheres  to 
their  skin  and  becomes  quite  hard ;  and  as  no  care  is  taken  to 
have  it  removed,  it  seems  to  act  most  powerfully  on  the  animal. 
I  regret  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  chemical  properties 
of  the  dung  and  its  operation  on  the  skin,  but  I  fear  it  must 
have  a  most  prejudicial  effect,  as  that  part  of  the  skin  which  has 
been  subjected  to  its  influence  is  entirely  destroyed  in  its  texture 
and  tenacity,  and  rendered  totally  unfit  for  any  purpose  when 
the  skins  are  dressed  for  leather.     What  is  much  to  be  regretted 
is,  that  the  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  most  destroyed  are  nearly 
the  best,  being  generally  the  butts,— although  often  the  bellies 
are  affected  also.     To  shew  you  the  effect  produced,  I  send  you 
a  specimen  of  leather  cut  out  of  the  butt  of  a  skin  :  it  will  be 
obaerved  that  the  cuticle  and  parts  next  it,  appear  as  if  they  had 
been  destroyed  by  suppuration  or  some  such  cause,  probably  oc- 
casioned by  the  perspiration  being  checked  in  the  first  instance, 
and  by  the  putnd  action  of  the  dung  on  the  cuticle  in  tlie  se- 
cond; for  the  disease,  though  it  must  have  commenced  in  the 
cuticle,  seems  to  have  entered  farther  and  penetrated  the  true 
skin.     It  appears  a  fair  conclusion,  tliat  if  that  part  of  the  skin 
is  so  very  much  destroyed,  the  rest  of  the  skin  cannot  fail  to  be 
also  injured,  as  the  remaining  parts  are  always  what  is  termed 
^^  slack,^  that  is^-— open  and  porous  in  the  texture,  and  ill  filled 
in  the  substance  of  the  skin  ;  nor  can  the  animal  be  so  healthy, 
or  its  flesh  afford .  such  wholesome  food,  as  if  cleanliness  had 
been  duly  attended  to. 

In  December  1831  I  sent  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  to  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  at  the  suggestion  of  John  Robi- 
son,  Esq.  They  were  remitted  to  a  committee,  a  meeting  of 
which  I  was  desired  to  attend,  but  was  unexpectedly  preventecl 
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by  indisposition.  I  therefore  do  not  know  whether  the  Society 
was  previously  aware  of  it  or  not ;  my  object,  however,  in  so  do- 
ing, was,  in  case  they  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
to  inform  them  of  it,  and  to  suggest  the  remedy  of  currying 
them  as  is  done  with  horses,  whose  skins  almost  never  present 
any  appearance  of  the  kind.  Since  I  sent  the  paper  to  the 
Highland  Society,  Mr  Robison  informed  me,  that,  in  a  conver- 
sation which  he  nad  with  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  on  the  sub« 
ject,  Sir  John  said  he  was  not  aware  of  the  evil  done  to  the  skins 
in  the  manner  before  described,  though  he  was  aware  of  the 
great  advantage  the  cattle  received  from  their  being  curried.  I 
think  these  few  reniarks  embrace  all  that  is  important  on  the 
subject,  that  I  am  acquainted  with ;  but  should  any  thing  else 
cxx!ur,  I  will  feel  happy  in  giving  every  explanation  in  my 
power.     I  am,  &c.  James  Dowib. 

[The  foregoing  communication,  which  is  from  a  respectable  and  intelligent 
tradesman,  is  of  some  importance,  both  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  as 
affording  a  striking  illustration  of  the  principles  expounded  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to  by  our  correspondent  We  set  a  high  value  on  the  observations  of 
practical  men,  and  will  ali(t.jr8  be  happy  to  receive  from  them  illustrations, 
similar  to  that  now  published,  of  principles  inculcated  in  our  pages.— ^oit.] 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  CHARACTEKS  OF  THEOPHBASTUS ;  ILLUSTRATED 
BY  PHYSIOGNOMICAL  SKETCHES.  To  which  are  subjoined, 
HiHTS  OX  THE  Ikdividual  Va&ietizs  OF  HuuAV  Natubje,  avd 
GxKERAL  Remarks.  London,  1831.  (FamUif  ClametU  lAbrarp^  Na 
XVL) 

Our  induoeinent  to  notice  this  edition  of  the  Characters  of 
TheophrastuSy  is  the  circumstance  that  it  has  been  made  the 
yehicle  of  an  attack  against  Phrenology,  which,  if  passed  over 
in  silence,  may  excite  prejudice  and  foster  error.  But  before 
offering  any  remarks  on  that  subject,  we  shall  briefly  advert  to 
the  '*  Characters'"  themselves. 

Theophrastus  was  the  successor  of  Aristotle,  as  teacher  of 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy  at  Athens.  He  was  bom  in  Lesbos, 
about  895  years  before  Christ,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 
His  writings  were  very  numerous :  of  these  the  Characters  are 
by  far  the  most  celebrated ;  but  the  mutilated  condition  in 
which  the  text  now  appears,  has  severely  tried  the  ingenuity  of 
commentators.  A  par,aphrastic  translation  into  French,  sea^ 
soned  by  numerous  allusions  to  contemporary  persons,  was  pub- 
lished in  1687  by  the  satirist  La  Bruyere,  and  continues  to 
maintain  its  popularity  among  our  continental  neighbours.     The 
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present  English  version  is  executed  with  considerable  spirit: 
It  is  illustrated  by  fifty  well-executed  engravings  of  heads, 
which,  however,  are  mostly  earicatures,  and  frequently  present 
a  marked  inconsistency  between  the  form  of  the  heaa  and  the 
character  illustrated.  The  "  Rufiian*'  is  very  accurately  por-» 
trayed. 

Theophrastus  was  a  patient  and  accurate  observer  of  nature, 
and  the  pictures  which  he  has  drawn  of  the  mental  peculiarities 
of  some  of  his  fellow-citizens,  shew  how  little  alteration  the  dis* 
positions  of  mankind  have  undergone  since  the  days  of  Aiex« 
ander  the  Great.  *^  The  phrases  and  the  actions  described  by 
the  successor  of  Aristotle,^  says  the  translator,  ^  are  precisely 
the  phrases  and  the  actions  of  beings  with  whom  we  are  our- 
selves conversant.  These  faithful  records  of  human  nature  serve 
to  prove,  that,  under  every  changing  influence  of  time  and 
climate,  of  institutions,  and  opinions,  and  manners,  Mind, 
with  all  its  shades  of  difference,  is  the  same.^  Thirty  charac^ 
ters— some  of  them,  however,  presenting  hardly  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference— are  successively  descnbed.  These  are,  the  Dissembler, 
the  Adulator,  the  Garrulous,  the  Rustic,  the  Plausible,  the 
Ruffian,  the  Loquacious,  the  Fabricator  of  News,  the  Sordid, 
the  Shameless,  the  Parsimonious,  the  Impure,  the  Blunderer, 
the  Busybody,  the  Stupid,  the  Morose,  tne  Superstitious,  the 
Petulant,  the  Suspicious,  the  Filthy,  the  Disagreeable,  the 
Vain,  the  Penurious,  the  Ostentatious,  the  Proud,  the  Fearful, 
the  Old  Trifler,  the  Detractor,  the  Oligarch,  and  the  Malig- 
nant. Many  of  the  descriptions  are  exceedingly  amusing ;  and, 
as  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  Athenians,  they  possess  the 
highest  interest.  They  are,  in  many  cases,  happy  illustrations 
of  particular  faculties,  or  combinations  of  faculties,  occurring  in 
excess.  In  the  "  Garrulous  Man,''  for  instance,  we  find  a 
humorous  example  of  activity  of  mind  without  power — of  a  cha- 
racter resulting  from  a  head  of  moderate  size,  with  powerful  In- 
dividuality and  Language,  but  no  great  endowment  of  Secre- 
tiveness  and  the  reflective  faculties.  The  temperament  is  active, 
and  there  is  an  almost  total  destitution  of  the  faculty  of  Con- 
cent rati  veness.  The  individual  seems  incapable  of  keeping  his 
mind  fixed  on  one  object  for  three  seconds  together,  and  his  con- 
versation wanders  from  topic  to  topic  with  admirable  disregard  of 
coherency  and  sequence.  "  The  garrulous  man,''  says  Theo- 
phrastus, *'  happening  to  sit  beside  one  with  whom  he  has  no 
acquaintance,  begins  by  recounting  the  various  excellences  of 
his  wife ;  then  he  says  that  last  night  he  dreamed  a  dream, 
which  he  narrates  at  length  ;  this  leads  him  to  mention,  one  by 
one,  the  dishes  that  were  placed  within  his  reach  at  supper.  By 
this  time  his  tongue  has  gained  velocity  in  going,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds in  a  loftier  strain  :  '  Alas !'  saith  he,  *  how  much  more  dcr 
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praved  are  the  men  of  oar  times  than  were  their  ancestors !  and 
what  a  price  has  corn  fallen  to  now  in  the  markets !  and  bow 
the  city  swarms  with  strangers !  By  the  time  the  Bacchanalia 
are  well  over,  the  sea  will  be  oovered  again  with  ships :  should 
it  please  Heaven,  just  now,  to  send  rain,  it  would  be  a  vast  be- 
nefit to  the  wheats.^  Anon,  he  announces  his  determination  to 
farm  his  own  land  the  ensuing  year.  *  But  how  hard  it  is,^  says 
he,  >  in  these  times  to  get  a  living  !  I  must  tell  you,  beinff,  as 
I  perceive,  a  stranger,  that  it  was  Damippus  who  displayed  the 
laiqgest  torch  at  the  late  festival.  By-the-bye^  can  you  tell  me, 
DOW,  how  many  pillars  there  are  in  the  Odeum  ?  Yesterday  I 
was  sick : — ^hem  I  What  day  of  the  month  is  thisP^^ 

In  the  "  Plausible,"  **  Vain,"  and  "  Ostentatious"  characters, 
we  have  an  accurate  view  of  the  effects  of  powerful  Love  of  Apr 
probation,  not  much  trammelled  by  Conscientiousness:  the  ^*  Par- 
simonious," and  ^^  Penurious'^  men,  are  excellent  personifications 
of  Acquisitiveness;  and  in  the  description  of  the  '^  Fearful" 
character,  is  embodied  a  lively  and  admirable  picture  <^  the 
feelings  of  those  w|io  are  tormented  by  exorbitant  Cautiousness, 
unbalanced  by  a  full  development  of  Combativeness.  We  in- 
tended to  quote  some  of  the  best  passages,  but  find  that  our 
limits  forbid.  We  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  consider  the  an- 
notator's  ^*  Hints  on  the  Individual  Varieties  of  Human  Na- 
ture.' 

It  was  to  be  anticipated  that  Phrenology  would  attract  some 
attention  from  the  author  of  these  **•  Hints;"  and  accordingly 
he  has  said  not  a  little  on  that  subject :  of  the  quarUiiy  of  the 
jemarks  with  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  honour  the  phrenolo- 
gists, no  one  can  with  reason  comfdain ;  for  he  is  ever  on  the 
watch  for  opportunities  to  turn  aside  and  deliver  his  antiphreno- 
logical  opinions  at  great  length.  With  the  quality  of  his  re- 
marks, however,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  be  not  quite  so 
well  satisfied :  for  Phrenology  is  with  him  one  of  "  the  crude, 
fantastic,  and  not  altogether  harmless  theories  which  at  present 
attract  a  degree  of  popular  attention  to  the  science  of  human 
nature,"  (p.  xiv.) ;  it  deserves  to  be  classed  with  ^'  the  flitting 
systems  advanced  by  the  dialectitians,  the  medico-metaphysi- 
cians,  the  infidel  theologians,  the  physiognomists,  and  those  de- 
signated  by  the  unmeaning  term  materialists,  who  have  appeared 
in  quick  succession  during  the  past  sixty  years,  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England,"  (p.  154)  : — ^and  phrenologists  are  "  ad- 
venturers rioting  in  a  wide  region  of  unclaimed  wealth,  and 
gaining  attention  to  systems  that  might  well  have  suited  the 
days  of  alchemy  and  magic,"  (p.  149); — "  builders  of  systems, 
who  do  not  fail  to  cover  the  space  that  has  been  abandoned  to 
them  with  every  form  of  grotesque  absurdity,"  (p.  153);— 7 
t*  speculatists,  whose  minds,  more  ardent  than  comprehensive. 
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are  soon  infatuated  with  their  own  apparent  saooess,  and  bum 
with  impatience  till  they  have  laid  the  mighty  foundations  of  a 
new  system,^  (p.  168). 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
whole  of  this  writer's  arguments  against  Phrenology.  Not  one 
of  them  is  new ;  and  it  is  a  nauseous  task  to  reiterate  what  has 
been  siud  on  innumerable  former  occasions.  It  may  be  useful, 
liowever,  to  inquire  briefly  to  what  d^ree  of  respect  his  anti- 
phrenological  dicta  are  entitled. 

To  enable  a  man  to  form  a  sound  judgment  respecting  any 
doctrine  which  may  be  promulgated,  two  qualifications  are  ne. 
cessary  :  1st,  He  must  know  what  the  doctrine  is,  and  by  what 
facts  and  arguments  it  is  supported  ;  and,  Sdly,  He  must  haye 
reasoning  faculties  sufficiently  sound  and  effective  to  give  him  a 
<;lear  perception  of  logical  consequence.  That  he  may  be  a 
faithful  witness  to  others,  a  third  quality — unfortunately  as  rare 
as  it  is  estimable — must  be  possessed,  to- wit,  Candontr,  If  a  man 
be  deficient  in  even  one  of  these  three  requisites,  his  expressed 
judgments,  particularly  on  questions  where  personal  feeling  can 
find  an  entrance,  arc  of  no  value  whatever :  when  aU  arc  absent, 
he  deserves  not  to  be  listened  to  for  a  moment.  The  latter  is  the 
condition  of  nine-tenths  of  the  critical  oracles  who  have  given 
-forth  responses  concerning  Phrenology ;  and  it  is,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  condition  of  the  author  of  these  *^  Hints  on  the 
Individual  Varieties  of  Human  Nature.**^ 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  grievously  ignorant  with  respect  to 
Phrenology  and  the  nature  of  its  evidences.  A  single  quota- 
tion will  make  this  evident.  "  Let  us  open  our  eyes,"  says  he, 
<<  to  the  light  that  has  lately  been  poured  on  the  science  of  hu- 
man nature  by  those  mho  have  taught  tts  that  imaginoHon  is 
fiot  imagination  but  imaginativeness ;  and  that  thb  power 

OF  RECALLING  OR  OF  RECOMBINING  IDEAS  IS  IDEALITY.     I  say, 

under  this  guidance,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  to  which  I  have 
here  adverted,  we  shall  be  able  to  pick  from  a  crowd  of  persons,  at 
discretion,  either  the  Enthusiast  or  the  Superstitious;  for  both  of 
them,  having  the  biform  organ  of  imaginativeness,  will  have^/&re- 
heads  bidging  at  the  corners  like  the  bows  of  a  Dutch  Indiaman. 
Where  we  are  to  seek  for  the  indication  of  the  very  essential 
difference  between  the  two  minds,  /  am  not  sufficiently  versed  m 
the  system  to  be  able  to  determine.^  (P.  ISS.)  From  this  pas- 
sage it  is  obvious  that  the  writer  never  read  an  elementary  work 
on  Phrenology  in  his  life.  Had  the  case  been  otherwise,  he 
would  have  known  that  no  phrenologist  has  taught  *^  that  ima- 
gination is  not  imagination  but  imaginativeness  ;^  that  of  the 
latter  term  he  himself  has  the  merit  of  being  the  sole  inventor ; 
and  moreover,  that  what  tlie  phrenologists  express  by  the  word 
Ideality  is  not  "  the  power  of  recalling  or  of  recombining  ideas,^ 
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but "  a  sentiment  which  vivifies  the  other  faculties,  and  impresses 
a  pe^iar  character  called  poetical  or  ideal,^— i-which  *<  aspires 
to  imaginary  perfection  or  completion  in  every  thing  */^  And 
he  would  have  learned,  besides  the  non-«xi8tence  of  an  organ  of 
bnaginativeness,  diat  so  far  is  any  ^^  bulging  at  the  comers  ^  of 
the  forehead  from  having  a  share  in  making  up  the  character  of 
the  ^^  Enthusiast  or  the  Superstitious,^  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
nafrower  the  for^ead  the  greater  is  the  liability,  ctBtetia  parL 
bus^  to  enthusiasm  and  superstition.  His  own  statement,  that  he 
is  *^  not  sc^ciently  versed  in  the  system  to  determine'"  "  where 
we  are  to  seek  for  the  essential  difference  between  the  Enthu- 
siast,^ whose  characteristic,  we  are  told,  is  to  ^^  woo  his  genius,^ 
and  the  Superstitious,  who  *^  cringes  to  his  demon,^''  is  an  ex* 
press  acknowledgment  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  even  the  ru- 
diments of  what  he  nevertheless  knows  to  be  a  '^  crude,  fantastic, 
and  not  altogether  harmless  theory  f" 

Since,  then,  this  champion,  like  many  a  doughty  adventurer 
who  has  entered  the  field  before  him,  has  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  ascertain  the  enemy''s  position,  or  the  strength  of  the  fortifica- 
tions within  which  they  are  encamped,  it  is  less  wonderful  than 
ludicrous  that  in  his  very  first  onset  he  should  have  mistaken 
his  friends  for  the  foe,  and  directed  his  shafts  against  his  own  an- 
tiphrenological  party  instead  of  aiming  at  those  whom  he  has 
pompously  sallied  forth  to  extirpate : — He  abuses  the  phrenolo- 

fists  for  omitting  to  do  what  they  not  only  have  uniformly  done^ 
ut  have  had  many  just  occasions  to  complain  of  their  adversaries 
for  neglecting  to  do  i  '*  A  man,"  says  he,  ^  commits  a  murder, 
and  is  hanged  for  it ;  and  the  head  is  borne  away  in  glee  by  eager 
epeculatists  on  the  bony  and  medullary  development  of  organs : 
ifie  cast  is  taken  with  religious  care,  and  the  ominous  protube- 
rance of  destructiveness  is  triumphantly  pointed  out  at  the  due 
degree  of  its  latitude  and  longitude;  and  forthwith  the  instance 
goes  to  the  corroboration  of  a  system  ;  and  aU  this  ofi  the  very 
ifu:on9equential  presumption^  that  a  man  who  has  caused  the 
death  if  another^  under  the  circumstances  which  bring  the  case 
within  a  legal  definition^  must  he^  by  his  physical  con/brmaiiotij 
a  destroyer  of  life.  But  even  supposing  there  to  have  been  in 
this  case  plain  indications  of  the  existence  of  some  original  pro- 
pensity to  destructiveness,  or  combativeness,  or  what  not,  they 
ought  to  be  considered  simply  as  furnishing  a  suggestion  for  in- 
quiry :  it  is  egregiously  unphilosophical  to  assume  overt  actSy 
indiscriminately^  as  the  ground  of  scientific  classificaiions  ofchet- 
racUrT    (P.  89) 

Now,  what  is  the  tr%ie  state  of  the  matter  ?  It  is,  that  phre* 
fiologists,  instead  of  looking  only  to  '*  overt  acts  indiscrimmate- 

•  Spurzheim*s  Phrenology,  3d  edit.  p.  209. 
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ly,^'  have,  in  all  cases  where  they  have  drawn  inferences  from 
the  actions  and  cerebral  development  of  criminals,  anxiously  in* 
quired  into  the  minutest  details  of  history  and  character,  and 
have  arrived  at  their  conclusions  only  by  comparing  the  facts  so 
ascertained  with  the  cerebral  development  of  the  criminal.  When 
a  cast  of  ThurtelPs  head,  for  example,  was  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  Phrenological  Society,  it  was  observed  by  one  of  the 
members,  that  '^  to  do  justice  to  the  case,  it  would  be  requisite 
to  obtain  minute  and  authentic  information  concerning  the  i-eai 
traits  of  his  character,  <m  they  appeared  in  private  2«/^,  as  well 
as  in  the  dreadful  public  exhibition  with  which  his  career  ter. 
Tninated  *y  And  what  was  the  conduct  of  tiie  antiphrenologists 
x)n  this  occasion  ?  They  exulted  in  the  discovery  that  Thur- 
teirs  head  exhibited  a  large  organ  of  Benevolence;  and  pro- 
.claimed  that  the  *^  overt  act^  wluch  brought  him  to  the  gallows 
was  inconsistent  with  such  a  development,  and  sufficient  to  over- 
iurn  at  once  the  whole  phenologicul  system  i  It  was  not  the 
phrenologists  but  the  aniiphrenologiets  who  were  in  this  instance 
^'  egregiously  unphilosophical  ;^  and  as  soon  as  reference  was 
made  to  Thurteirs  character  in  private  life,  it  was  ascertained 
that,  in  spite  of  his  violence  and  dissipation,  he  had  all  along 
been  distinguished  for  kindness  and  generosity.  In  reference  to 
the  cases  of  Haggart,  Macinnes,  Burke,  and  various  other  mur- 
derers, the  antiphrenologists  adopted  the  same  ''  egregiously  un- 
philosophical "  mode  of  procedure. 

The  author  announces  that  he  *'  does  not  perceive  that  h^ 
therto  any  approach  has  been  made  towards  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  concomitants  of  mind.''  (P.  90.)  It 
would  be  somewhat  wonderful  if  he  did  perceive  such  an  ap^ 
proQch  ;  seeing  that  it  has  beeii  made  by  none  but  phrenologists^ 
nqd  of  their  labours  he  is  utterly  ignorant. 

He  goes  on  to  propound  what  he  calls  ^'  obvious  and  capital 
objections''  to  ^^  the  system  which  has  lately  made  great  preten- 
sions." One  of  these  "  capital  objections"  is,  that  the  phreno- 
logical analysis  of  the  human  mind  is,  ^'  to  say  nothing  of  the 
preposterous  jargon  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  at  once  defective 
and  redundant ;  scanty  without  being  simple,  and  full  but  not 
jcomprehensive."  We  regret  that  the  ipeaning  of  this  sentence 
is  not  so  ^^  obvious"  as  the  objection  which  it  is  meant  to  express 
is  ^^  capital ;"  for  in  that  case  a  possibility  of  commenting  on  it 
might  have  existed.  The  author's  allusion  to  the  '^  preposte- 
rous jargon"  of  Phrenology  is  more  intelligible,  though  not  re- 
markable for  originality.  But,  without  resorting  to  the  que^ 
lion,  "  What^s  in  a  name  ?"  we  may  be  permitted  to  inquire, 
.Whether  any  good  reason  exists  why  phrenologists,  as  well  a^ 

*  Phrenological  Journal^  i.  325. 
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tlie  cultivators  of  other  branches  of  f>cien€e,  should  not  have  a 
technical  language,  and  why  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
invent  terms  to  signify  ideas  for  which  no  adequate  or  conve* 
nient  expres^ons  existed  in  the  English  language.  Is  there  a 
whit  more  of  jargon  in  Philoprogenktiveness,  Acquisitiveness, 
and  Ideality,  for  example,  than  in  the  hgdrf^uosilidc  acid  of  the 
chemist,  and  the  sternocleidomastoid  muscle  of  the  anatomist  ? 

The  annotator  continues :  **  The  system  neither  does,  nor 
with  its  exclusive  means  can  it,  calculate  on  the  derangements^ 
obscurations,  or  mislocations  of  the  symbols,  consequent  on  dis- 
turbing intercausations  in  each  individual  combination  of  the 
elements.*"  (P.  90.)  The  answer  to  this  objection— -expressed 
without  the  least  admixture  of  pedantry  or  "  jargon" — ^is  very 
simple.  The  system  both  "  does'*"*  and  "  cow''  accomplish  what 
we  are  told  it  cannot.  It  is  enough  to  hint  to  the  objector  that 
this  is  another  point  regarding  which  he  is  "  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  system  to  be  able''  to  form  an  opinion. 

He  says  farther — and  thinks  himself  arguing  against  Phreno. 
logy  in  saying — that  "  there  is  reason  to  believe  (at  least  the  con- 
trary cannot  be  affirmed)  that  the  qualities  of  the  mind  are  re- 
lated to,  dependent  on,  and  more  or  less  remotely  influenced  by, 
such  qualities  of  the  organ  of  thought  as  are  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  causes  that  determine  the  figure  of  the  brain.''  (P.  91.) 
The  qualities  spoken  of  are  the  "  chemical  properties,  not  mere- 
ly of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  cranium,  but  of  all  the  secre- 
tions of  the  body  ;'*  in  other  words,  the  constitutional  tempera- 
ment of  tlie  individual.  These  qualities,  it  is  said,  the  phre- 
nologists utterly  disregard — let  the  words  of  Spurzheim  testify 
with  what  truth  :  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  individual  cor- 
poreal systems,  such  as  the  circulatory,  secretory,  nervous,  and 
others,  influence  the  whole  body,  modify  its  functions,  and  en- 
dow them  with  greater  or  less  activity.'*  "  We  deny  not  the 
influence  of  organic  constitution  upon  the  manifestation  of  the 
feelings  and  intellectual  faculties  *.^ 

An  advice  is  kindly  offered  by  our  author  to  the  phrenologists, 
which  is,  that  *^  instead  of  fumbling  for  mysteries  on  the  head,'^ 
they  ought  ^*  to  seek,  in  the  texture  and  colour  of  the  integu- 
ments, in  the  forms  of  the  cartilages,  in  the  proportions  and  the 
habits  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  in  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  for 
the  unequivocal  indications  of  the  qualities  of  the  secretions,  and 
of  the  tone  and  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  in- 
terpretation of  these  concomitants  of  temper  and  faculty,  we  are 
little  liable  to  error ;  because  the  symbol  and  its  meaning  are 

*  Phrenolof^,  3d  edit.  p.  24.  See  to  the  same  effect,  Spurzhcim^s  '^  Phre- 
nology in  connexion  with  the  study  of  Physiognomy,"  p.  15 ; — and  Combe's 
System  of  Phrenology,  3d  edit  pp.  32,  569,  569 ;  and  Elements  of  Phrenolo- 
gy, 3d  edit.  p.  141. 
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daily  placed  tc^ether  under  our  observation.^  (P.  94.)  And 
thereupon  he  takes  high  oflence  at  those  who  have  **  indisereet* 
ly  called  themselves  phrenoli^sts^^  for  neglecting  his  favouiite 
symbols— to  every  one  of  which,  nevertheless,  except  the  teeth 
and  gristks^  they  pay  due  regard  ;— comparing  them  to  ^'  lo*^ 
vers  of  mystery  and  of  gratuitous  difficulty,  having  before  them 
parallel  columns  of  an  ancient  inscription,  the  one  oonaisdng  of 
unkncnm  hieroglyphics,  the  other  exprened  in  a  familiar  cha« 
racter,  and  who  must  be  permitted  to  place  thdr  sleeve  over  the 
latter,  otherwise  diey  will  not  enjoy  the  gratification  of  deci- 
phering the  former.^  (P.  115.)  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  author,  by  inspecting  teeth  and  gristles  instead  of  skulls 
(for  this  seems  to  be  the  only  point  wherein  his  *^  symbols^  and 
those  of  the  phrenologists  are  at  variance),  is  able  to  divine  m^ 
tural  dispositions  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  *'  fumblers  for 
mysteries  on  the  bead**  do  in  cases  like  that  reported  in  the 
third  article  of  our  present  number* 

Enough,  we  presume,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been  said 
to  prove  our  first  proposition,  that  the  author  under  review  is 
altogether  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  maintained 
by  pdirenologists.  Let  us  now  inquire,  in  the  second  place,  whe^ 
ther  his  judgment  is  such  as  to  render  him  capable  of  forming 
a  sound  opinion  on  a  philosophical  question  like  the  present. 

Lord  Bacon,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has  said,  that  the  only 
way  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  to  observe  what  exists,  and  then 
to  draw  inferences  or  conclufiions  from  the  facts  so  ascertained. 
This  doctrine  is  now  universally  assented  to  by  philosophers; 
and  no  one  who  acts  in  opposition  to  it  is  consiaered  worthy  of 
being  looked  upon  as  a  sound  reasoner. 

To  shew  that  the  annotator  of  Theophrastus  is  in  praetioe  no 
follower  of  Lord  Bacon,  we  have  only  to  quote  the  following 
specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  he  accounts  for  some  of  the 
mental  peculiarities  described  in  the  Characters.  Speaking  of 
the  Dissembler,  he  says,  ^'  Constitutional  simulation  perhaps 
most  often  results  from  a  malfbrmation  of  the  intellect,  and  be- 
comes by  consequence  and  habit  a  disease  of  tbe  sentiments^ 
It  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the  faculty  of  abstraction :  an  cx« 
cessive  determination  of  thought  towards  the  relations  ofcatAse 
and  effect  will  tend  to  carry  the  mind  onward,  beyond  those  that 
are  obvious  and  natural,  among  those  that  are  obscure,  remote, 
and  minute.  The  connexions  of  cause  and  effect  observable  in 
the  world  of  human  affairs,  being  much  less  constant,  unifcnrm, 
and  simple  than  those  which  are  presented  to  our  senses  in  the 
world  of  nature,  this  region  of  hidden  causes  and  effects  affords 
a  peculiarly  seductive  field  of  exercise  to  malformed  minds  of 
the  class  above  mentioned.'"  (P.  69.)  Had  this  writer  bestowed 
even  a  scanty  share  of  attention  on  the  characters  of  those  around 
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him,  he  would  have  learned,  from  every  day's  experience,  that 
"  constitutional  simulation''  is  as  irequeiitly  to  be  met  with,  un* 
combined  with  a  "  determination  of  thought,"  either  "  excessive'' 
or  moderate,  .towards  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  as  among 
men  whose  "  faculty  of  abstraction"  is  remarkable  for  its  power. 
According  to  the  theory  just  cited,  every  one's  cunning  is  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  his  ability  to  trace  cause  and  effect.    Will  the 
most  superficial  observer  of  mankind  assert  that  such  is  the  fact  ? 
Another  example  of  the  author's  mode  of  reasoning  may  be 
given :  "  It  is  to  be  presumed  as  possible^  and  even  probable^ 
hSLjs  he,  "  that  two  nnnds,  differing  widely  in  force,  tendency, 
or  disposition,  might  be  found  tenanting  heads  alike  in  dimen- 
sion  and  figure;  while  the  difference  between  them  shouJdpro^ 
ceed  solely  from  some  chemical  differences  in  the  secretions. 
And,  until  it  shall  be  fuUy  proved  that  the  qualities  of  mind 
are  influenced  by  no  such  chemical  differences,  wholly  indepen^ 
dent  of  figure  and  dimension,  the  interpretation  of  mind,  by 
mathematical  symbols  alone,  must  be  liable  to  indefinite  uncer* 
tainty."    (P.  91.)     We  have  already  seen  what  amount  of  truth 
there  is  in  the  insinuation  that  '^  mathematical  symbols  alone  ^ 
are  reo^arded  by  phrenologists.    In  fact,  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  science  is,  that  size,  only  when  other  circum- 
stances are  alike  (cceteris  paribus),  is  a  measure  of  power;  or, 
as  Professor  Caldwell  exnresfes  it,  that  "  the  energy  and  excel- 
lence of  the  brain  depenas  on  its  size,  configuration,  and  tone-^ 
its  extensity  and  intensity.     In  this  respect,"  says  he,  «  it  is 
amdogous  to  the  muscles,  whose  size  alone  does  not  always  de- 
termine their  strength.      Their  tone  or  intensity  avails  tftem 
much.     Hence  although  a  large  man  is  vertf  generally  stronger 
than  a  small  one,  the  reverse  is  sometimes  true  *.'^    The  method 
of  discovering  the  tone  or  intensity  of  the  brain  was  treated 
of  in  the  seventh  article  of  No.  XXXVII.  of  this  Jouma}. 
With  presumptions  of  possibilities  no  rational  men — and  among 
such  men  phrenologists  venture  to  rank  themselves — ever  dis& 
gure  tlieir  arguments.     Instead  of  egotistically  presuming  the 
accuracy  of  speculative  opinions,  they  employ  their  eyes  and 
their  understandings  in  looking  around  them  and  discovering 
whcU  actualhf  exists.     And  by  such  a  course  it  has  been  fully 
ascertained  that  no  such  monstrosity  can  be  found,  as  two  minds 
which  differ  widely  in  "  tendency  or  disposition,"  "  tenanting 
heads  alike  in  dimension  and  figure."     It  is  true  that  these  te- 
nants may  differ  widely  in  *^  force;"  but  this,  as  has  been 
shewn,  is  one  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology  itself.      "  We 
readily  conceive,"  says  Dr  Spurzheim,  "  how  diflerent  oi^anic 
constitutions  may  produce  different  degrees  of  activity  of  the 
faculties  generally ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  shew  that  the  same 

•  Caldweirs  Elements  of  Phrenology.    Lexington,  1824,  p.  38. 
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temperament  should  bestow  great  energy  on  somejhculttesy  and 
strong  peculiar  passions,  while  the  manifestations  of-  others  re- 
'main  very  wealc*.*'*  To  such  reasoners  as  the  annotator  on 
Theophrastus,  we  recommend  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
following  passage,  taken  from  the  work  of  the  founder  of  Phre^ 
nology,  Dr  Gall: — "  Whoever  is  not  impelled  by  an  innate 
instinct  of  observation ;  whoever  finds  too  difficult  the  abnega-^ 
tion  of  his  own  opinions,  and  of  his  own  learning,  acquired  in 
his  earlier  studies;  whoever  is  more  bent  upon  the  improvement 
of  his  fortune  than  upon  unfolding  the  treasures  of  nature ;  vfho* 
£ver  is  not  possessed  of  an  imperturbable  patience  against  the 
interpretations  of  envy,  jealousy,  hypocrisy,  ignorance,  apathy^ 
^nd  indifference ;  whoever  has  too  fiiffh  an  idea  of  the  force  and 
Justness  of  his  own  reasonings  to  believe  htmsey^ obliged  to  sub^ 
mit  them  to  the  test  of  experience  a  thousand  and  a  thou- 
sand TIMES  EEPEATED,  will  nevcp  advaucc  the  physiology  of 
the  brain  :  and  yet  these  are  the  only  means  by  which  my  dis* 
coveries  can  be  verified,  corrected,  or  refuted  -f*. 

One  additional  specimen  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  an- 
notator has  observed  human  nature  may  be  not  out  of  place  : 
He  has  discovered  that,  wherever  there  is  an  ardent  love  of  truth, 
a  long  train  of  other  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral,  uniform- 
Jy  accompanies  it !  "  In  a  mind  distinguished  by  a  genuine 
regard  to  truth  there  will  be  found,  besides  the  emotions  of 
self-respect  and  religious  integrity,  a  Jirm  and  steady  coherency 
if  thought;  precisiofi  in  the  faculties  of  perception ;  a  great 
pcnoer  of  attention ;  and,  in  the  habitual  series  of  associations, 
much  more  of  regular  antecedence  and  consequence  than  of  for- 
tuity or  instantaneous  impulse.'"  (P.  98.)  Alas  for  the  inte- 
grity of  such  nfien  as  John  Walker,  who,  as  the  reader  will  per* 
ceive  from  our  first  article,  had  as  little  ^'  firm  and  steady  cohe- 
rency of  thought,"  and  as  much  "  fortuity  and  instantaneous 
impulse"  in  ^^  the  habitual  series  of  his  associations,"  as  the  ao- 
jiotator  ever  found  in  combination  with  the  most  shameless  dis* 
regard  of  truth  I 

Thirdly,  in  what  light  is  the  candour  of  our  critic  to  be 
viewed  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  No  honest  man  ever  misre- 
presents the  tenets  of  those  from  whom  he  differs,  or  ventures 
to  pronounce  judgment  till  he  has  thoroughly  examined  the  sab^ 
ject  on  which  it  is  his  intention  to  decide.  Such,  however,  be- 
ing the  course  pursued  by  the  author  of  the  ^'  Hints,^^  it  fol- 
lows that  bis  candour  is  not  to  be  loudly  boasted  of.  Dishonesty 
takes  away  from  even  a  well  informed  and  acute  thinker,  and 
still  more  from  one  who  is  ignorant  and  superficial,  all  claim  to 
be  looked  up  to  as  an  authority ;  a  fact  well  exemplified  by  the 

*  Phrenology,  3d  edition,  p.  24. 

f  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  tome  vL 
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conduct  of  certain  writers,  who,  some  years  ago,  wrote  bitterly 
against  Phrenology,  but,  though  now  convinced  of  its  truth, 
have  not  the  candour  openly  to  acknowledge  their  conversion. 
Such  men  would  not  be  dishonoured  by  following  the  example 
of  the  late  celebrated  chemist  Dr  Joseph  Black,  who  had  the 
magnapimity  to  address  Lavoisier  as  rollows : — '*  For  thirty 
years  I  taught  the  doctrines  of  phlcgiston.  ten  years  of  whlcn 
time  I  combated  your  discoveries.  That  barrier  to  every  im- 
provement, prejudice,  required  ten  whole  years — a  second  siege 
of  Troy — ^before  it  could  be  subdued. .  I  now  see,  clear  as  the 
noon-day,  the  truth  of  the  new  system.  I  have  begun  to  teach 
it ;  and  the  young  students,  having  no  prejudices  to  overcome, 
are  every  one  of  them  delighted  with  its  simplicity  and  truth. 
Your  new  terms  are  already  familiar  to  them.^  This  letter  is 
cited  by  Edgeworth,  in  his  Essays  on  Professional  Education, 
p.  235,  ^^  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  candour  of  a  great  man, 
and  as  a  warning  even  to  men  of  first  rate  abilities  against  the 
force  of  prejudice.*" 

Havin?  thus  shewn  that  the  annotator  is  destitute  of  every 
quality  which  renders  a  critic^s  opinion  worthy  of  being  regardf- 
ed, — knowledge,  philosophical  understanding,  and  an  upright 
spirit, — we  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  cause  of  phre- 
nology or  that  of  antiphrenology  is  likely  to  be  forwarded  most 
by  the  publication  of  any  such  "  Hints  on  the  Individual  Va- 
rieties of  Human  Nature.** 

Yet,  however  widely  the  annotator  may  have  departed  from 
the  rules  of  sound  philosophy  in  his  conduct  towards  the  phre» 
nologists,  the  departure  has  by  no  means  arisen  from  ignorance 
of  those  rules,  or  from  insensibility  to  their  paramount  import- 
ance. But  this,  so  far  from  palliating  his  delinquencies,  only 
renders  them  the  greater.  It  shews  that  he  is  capable  of 
preaching  in  one  strain,  and  acting  in  another  directly  the  op- 
posite ;  of  running  deliberately  into  a  line  of  conduct,  of  the 
unrighteousness  of  which  he  is  perfectly  aware.  The  following 
passages  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  averment : — 
"  The  time,*"  says  he,  "  so  often  spent  by  the  metaphysical  in- 
quirer, in  painful  and  unavailing  efforts  to  hold  asunder  the 
-elements  of  his  own  consciousness,  would  probably  produce  re- 
sults more  certain,  intelligible,  and  useful,  if  employed  in  the 
analysis  and  comparison  of  other  mipds,  as  they  are  exposed  to 
observation  in  the  physical  appearances,  the  words,  and  the  con- 
duct, of  the  individuals  who  surround  him.  In  the  former 
course,  as  experience  has  amply  proved,  little  can  be  gained  be- 
yond a  higher  elaboration,  or  a  new  combination  df  abstract 
phrases,  which,  after  all,  will  be  fully  intelligible  to  no  one  but 
to  their  inventor.     In  the  latter  course,  general  facts  might  be 
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gradually  ascertained ;  and  the  science  of  the  mind  might  be  so 
constituted,  as  should  render  it  wholly  independent  of  logical 
niceties  or  prudish  delicacies  of  expression.  It  iseems  to  have 
been  too  generally  assumed  as  an  obvious  and  unquestiotiable 
principle,  that,  when  mind  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  philoso- 
phical investigation,  the  sufficient  materials  of  the  inquiry  are 
contained  in  every  one^s  consdousness ;  that  the  whole  study  is 
introspective;  and  that  a  perfect  analysis  of  a  single  mind 
would  yield  us  all  that  is  attainable,  or  even  desirable,  in  this 
department  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  the  com- 
tiaon  practice  of  metaphysical  inquirers,  especially  in  modem 
times,  to  make  occasional  references  to  facts  gathered  by  obser- 
vation ;  but  this  has  only,  or  chiefly,  been  done  when  such  facts 
seemed  conducive  to  the  establishment  and  illustration  of  a 
theory  which  had  been  previously  formed  by  an  introspective 
analysis  of  its  author^s  individual  consdousness.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  shewn,  that  the  analogy  of  the  indnctive  philosophy 
points  to  a  method  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  We  must  iiw 
deed  leam»  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  introspection  of  our  own 
H^nds,  to  interpret  the  symbols  of  mind  as  they  are  everywhere 
presented  to  our  observation  in  the  forms  and  the  actions  of  con- 
scious beings.  But  having  once  mastered  these  symbols,  we 
should  henceforward  be  empk^yedy  not  in  an  inane  measurement 
and  remeasurement  of  our  alphabet^  but  in  actually  perusing 
the  great  and  various  volume  of  nature."  (Pp.  79,  -80).  And 
again : — ^^  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  its  ultimate  uses  that  any 
branch  of  science  will  ever  be  successfully  cultivated.  And  it 
is  limply  as  a  matter  of  science  that  an  advancement  in  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  ought  to  be  sought  after.  The 
world  of  mind  is  to  be  studied  as  the  world  of  matter,  under 
the  influence  of  that  one  motive  which  alone  is  the  proper  in- 
citement of  philosophical  labour,  namely,  the  purely  jnteHectual 
desire  to  know.  This  motive  must  be  unincumbered  by  any 
regard  to  the  fruits  or  the  consequences  of  knowledge,  when  ac 
quired.  The  spirit  of  science  is  free ;  it  will  submit  to  no  sub- 
serviency to  a  second  purpose.  The  faintest  reference  to  some 
desired  practical  result,  or  the  slightest  bias  of  the  mind  towards 
a  premised  conclusion,  infallibly  produces  its  degradation  or  per- 
version.'' (P.  155).  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  author  has  so 
carefully  abstuned  from  redudng  to  practice  the  principles  here 
inculcated.  By  acting  on  these  very  principles,  the  founders 
of  Phrenology  have  succeeded  in  converting  what  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  a  mass  of  discordant  materials,  into  the  beautiful 
system  which,  in  spite  of  the  imperfections  inseparable  from 
every  recently  discovered  science,  is  quickly  drawing  to  itself 
the  admiration  of  intdlectual  and  philanthropic  men  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

PHRENOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  EDUCAHOK. 

(id  the  BDITOEv) 

Sir, 

Some  time  ago  I  heard  from  a  friend,  who  lives  near  Chel- 
tenham, and  has  a  small  school  there^  in  which  he  bae  (ow$A 
Phrenology  very  oseful.  Part  of  his  letter  may  ()er]ia}]s  be  in- 
teresting to  you,  and  i  shall  tiierefore  extract  what  he  says  on 
thstt  subject: — *^  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  introduced  to 
Dr  Spursheim  by  a  common  friend.  He  was  a  most  amiable, 
modest,  welUnfbrmed  man*  It  was  a  weight  of  most  conelo^ 
sive  evidence  iytinc  under  my  own  observation,  which  led  me 
to  apply  myself  actively  to  the  study  of  his  discoveries.  Upon 
first  seeing  my  boys,  he  retnarked  that  I  had  some  difficult  dis^ 
positions  to  manage,  and  that  there  was  little  talent  in  the  wIk^c 
number.  This  only  created  a  smile ;  but  upon  his  proceeding 
to  look  at  them  one  by  one,  he  astonished  rae  by  giving  a  most 
eorrect  outline  of  tbecnaracter  of  each,  and  pcnnted  out  their  pro* 
penskies  mo»t  exactly.  In  fact,  Mrs  ■  ■  would  scarcely  be 
persuaded  that  I  had  not  been  prompting  him,  and  giving  him  all 
the  boys'*  histories  previously.  Following  the  hints  he  gave  me,  I 
have  adopted  a  diflerent  mode  of  treating  one  boy,  and  have  hud 
tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  its  good  effects.  I  consider  his  discoveries 
of  wonderful  benefit  to  education,  and  am  sure  of  their  truth. 
Upon  the  sight  of  one  boy  he  said,  *  Dorft  torture  him  here,^— • 
pointing  to  the  comer  of  his  eye.  He  afterwards  told  me  he 
alluded  to  the  organ  of  Number.  The  boy^s  dulncss  at  cypl^er- 
tng  had  perplexed  us  all,  and  even  carried  with  it  the  appear- 
ance of  obstinacy.  I  have  not,  since  my  acquaintance  with  Dr 
S^Mlrriieim,  allowed  his  days  with  the  writing-master  to  be 
clouded  with  tears.  The  faculty  must  be  exercised  constantly 
in  a  playful  manner.^    I  am,  &c.  .  T. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION- 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  York  o(i 
10th  October  1833,  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  **  the  efforts 
of  the  people  are  still  wanting  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
educatron,  and  Parliament  wiH  render  no  siibstanlial  assktimce 
until  the  people  themselves  take  the  matter  in  hand  with  energy 
and  spirit,  and  the  determination  to  do  something.^ 

We  have  frequently  adverted  to  the  great  difficulties  that  lie 
in  the  way  of  a  national  system  of  education^  and  concur  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  only  the  people  themselves  can  re- 
move them.  But  the  question  by  xvhed  means  ih€y  ought  to 
proceed  in  accomplishing  this  great  work,  is  one  of  preliminary, 
yet  paramount,  importianee,  and  concerning  which  we  wish  thai 
his  Lordship  bad  entered  a  little  into  detail  in  his  speech; 
There  are  two  great  obstacles  which  require  to  be  dealt  with. 
First,  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
themselves,  which  render  too  many  of  them  still  indifferent  to 
education ;  and  secondly,  religious  prejudices,  which  prevent  the 
adoption  of  any  general  system  of  mstruction,  acceptable  to  all 

There  is  greater  apath  v  among  the  people  on  the  siibject  of 
education  than  many  will  believe.  The  grossly  ignorant  are 
not  aware  of  its  value,  and  the  purely  selfish  are  so  exclusively 
engrossed  with  the  love  of  gain,  or  the  pursuits  of  ambition, 
that  they  value  no  knowledge  except  that  which  ministers  direct- 
ly  to  the  gratification  of  these  propensities*  Various  means 
may  be  used  to  awaken  a  better  spirit  among  the  people.  Go- 
vernment ought  to  require  a  certain  extent  of  eaucation  as  a 
qualification  for  employment  in  the  national  service,  even  in 
the  humblest  rank.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  put  a  pub- 
lie  brand  of  incapacity  and  of  exclusion  on  gross  ignorance ; 
and  to  present  the  prospect  of  contingent  advantage  as  a  con- 
sequence of  instruction.  The  higher  classes  might  reqiiire  cer- 
tain attainments  in  education  in  all  persons  employed  by  them. 
The  clergy  should  be  enjoined  to  expound  to  their  flocks  the 
importance  of  education,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  which  i» 
best  calculated  to  benefit  the  people ;  as  also  to  urge  on  them 
the  obligation  of  obtaining  that  instruction  as  a  Christian  duty. 
Christianity  requires  its  disciples  to  act  habitually  from  the 
highest  and  purest  motives,  and  to  shew  forth  practical  wisdom 
in  all  its  departments ;  yet  it  is  morally  impossible  to  do  so  while 
the  mind  is  enveloped  in  intellectual  darkness,  is  labouring  un- 
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der  an  eclipse  of  the  moral  sentitnents^  and  is  animated  chiefly 
by  the  lower  feelings  of  our  nature ;  all  which  are  the  inevitable 
results  of  active  intercourse  with  the  world,  without  the  guid- 
ance of  intellectual,  moral,  and  rdigious  instruction. 

It  appears  to  us  that  part  of  the  Sunday  might  be  legitimate. 
ly  applied  to  teaching  secular  knowledge  to  the  people.  Tliere 
are  no  specific  rules  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  regarding 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Every  thing  is  left  open  to  hu- 
man regulation ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  "  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.*^  The  pub- 
lic religious  exaxrises  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  at  present  spent 
were  instituted  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago,  when  there  was 
almost  no  science  or  useful  knowledge  in  existence.  If  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Reformation  had  wished  to  teach  the  people  on  Sun- 
days all  that  they  themselves  knew,  they  would  have  been 
limited  to  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Logic,  Mathematics,  and  religi- 
ous knowledge.  It  is  clear  that  none  of  these  branches  of  informa- 
tion except  the  last  would  have  been  edifying  to  the  industrious 
population ;  and  we  may  presume  that  on  this  account  alone 
Sunday^s  instruction  was  limited  to  religious  truths.  Matters 
bave  greatly  changed  since  that  time ;  and  there  now  exists  a  vast 
fund  of  information,  calculated  to  cultivate  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties  of  man  ;  and  the  question  presents  itself.  Is 
there  any  valid  objection  to  part  of  Sunday  being  dedicated  to 
teaching  it  to  the  people  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  a  few  preliminary  considerations  re- 
quire to  be  discussed.  A  labourer,  merchant,  or  professional 
person,  who  has  been  engaged  for  six  days  of  the  week  in  ar- 
•ouous  bodily  exertion,  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  or  in  the  career 
of  ambition,  has  maintained  in  activity  during  that  time  his 
muscular  system  or  his  propensities  and  inferior  sentiments, 
with  such  of  the  intellectual  faculties  as  are  conversant  with 
the  details  of  actual  business ;  but  he  has  had  very  litde  exer- 
cise for  his  moral  sentiments  and  reflecting  powers.  Sunday, 
therefore,  finds  the  labourer  exhausted  with  bodily  fatigue,  and 
with  his  brain  obtuse  and  dull  through  physical  oepression  and 
mental  inactivity  ;  while  it  overtakes  the  merchant  and  profes- 
sional man  full  of  a  sustained  activity  of  faculties  alfied  chiefly 
to  this  world,  and  having  very  little  reference  to  religion  ana 
the  next.  All  come  to  usten  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity  in 
a  state  of  very  imperfect  preparation  either  of  body  or  of  mmd. 
Besides,  the  views  delivered  from  the  pulpit  axe  m  general  re- 
presentations of  the  system  of  belief  which  the  preacher  has 
adopted,  with  extremely  little  of  practical  information  regarding 
the  duties  of  life.  We  have  sometimes  put  this  question  to  se- 
rious and  reflecting  individuals :  How  much  of  the  line  of  con- 
duct wbick  you  pursue  in  the  management  of  your  children, 
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and  of  your  business  during  six  days  in  the  week,  beyond  the 
religious  instruction  of  your  family,  has  been  adopted  i|i  oonse* 
quencc  of  what  you  have  heard  from  the -pulpit?  And  they 
have  been  ptizzled  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  Bdbi'e  an  in* 
dividual  can  become  a  practical  Christian,  he  must  possess'  an 
instructed  and  disciplined  intellect,  and  moral  sentiments  duly 
trained  and  exercised.  By  the  constitution  which  the  Creator 
has  bestowed  on  the  human  mind,  the  study  of  the  various  worics 
of  creation  and  their  mutual  relations  and  adaptations,  is  the 
best  exercise  for  the  intellect;  while  the  ^xpoatfoa  of  His 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  displaved  in  tjiem^  presents  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  moral  and  refigious  sentiments.  It  is 
reckoned  lawful  to  feed,  clothe,  and  clean  the  body  on  Sanday, 
iti  order  to  prepare  the  individual  for  religious  exercises.  We 
would  go  a  step  farther  :  we  would  feed  and  clothe  the  mind 
also,  by  communicating  useful,  instructive,  and  elevating  know- 
led^  of  the  Creator  and  his  works,  as  the  first  branch  of  the 
Sabbath  exercises  \  and  after  the  hitellect  had  been  excited,  and 
the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  had  been  roused  intoi  vivid 
action  by  the  contemplation  of  his  wisdom  and  boundless  good- 
ness, we  would  proceed  to  the  proper  exercises  of  religious  wor- 
ship and  adoration.  It  appears  to  us,  that  in  doing  so,  we 
would  act  in  accordance  with  the  great  design  of  Christianity, 
which  is,  to  render  man  truly  an  intellectual,  moral,  and  religi«- 
ous  being.  If  we  survey  dispassionately  the  present  condition 
c(  Christian  Europe,  and  our  own  country  in  particular,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  many  centuries,  the  spirit  of  practi- 
cal Christianity  does  not  yet  pervade  the  mass  of  the  people. 
One  cause  of  this  barrenness  of  result  appears  to  us  to  he^  the 
nonfulfilment  of  the  natural  conditions  which  are  required  to  fit 
hien  to  become  real  Christians, — ^in  odier  words,  the  nonen- 
liffhtenment  of  their  intellects,  and  the  nonexercise  of  their  mo- 
ral sentiments  on  the  works  of  Creation.  Religion  has  hitherto 
jpartaken  too  much  of  an  abstract,  contemplative,  and  sentimeti- 
tal  character.  The  opposition  in  spirit,  principle,  and  practice 
between  it  and  the  world,  have  been  constant  themes  of  decla- 
mation with  divines.  The  views,  the  hopes,  and  the  fears  of 
the  religious  have  shot  past  this  world  aind  centred  too  exeta- 
sively  in  the  n^.  We  think  that  tiiis  is  not  doing  justice  xx> 
Christianity.  This  world  appears  to  us  to  be  constituted  on 
the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ments*, and  we  perceive  no  unsurroountable  obstacle  to  a  com- 
plete reoonciliatioQ  between  pure  religion,  and  the  best  interests 
and  highest  enjoyments  of  tnankind  in  this  world.     To  aocom- 

*  See  this  doctrine  expounded  in  Cooibe  on  the  Constitutioo  of  Mtm. 
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plish  this  en^,  however,  we  must  dedonstrAte  to  the  under- 
standings of  the  people^  the  nature  and  objects  of  their  faculties, 
the  relative  impprtance  and  authority  of  each,  and  the  sphere  of 
nativity  in  which  it  ^^U  find  its  copipietest  gratification,  and  tliep 
ffOeoAC^  all  this  knowl^gp  with  religion.  We  must  place  them 
pi  cin^i^mstaDce^  ^cplated  to  bri4g  iuto  activity  their  highest 
ppwera,  ap^  jwe  imist  modify  the  arraiigeroents  oi  daily  life,  and 
the  allotment  of  tiooe  to  different  employments^  so  as  to  leave  op- 
portunity and  leisure  for  attaining  tnis  end.  We  conceive  that 
the  clergy  could  not  more  effectually  serve  the  cause  of  Christiar 
pklT)  th^a  by  teaching  the  people  on  part  of  each  Sunday,  how 
fp  fjalSX  these  indispisasablepreliminanes  to  the  practical  ^evelop- 
jnept  0f  the  Chf ist^an  chainacter. 

Those,  vi^iva  4f e  pre8entif\g  theoiselve^  to  various  ininds,  and 
flxseapp^riiig  ocqi^onally  }^  different  publication^  It. is  grati- 
fying to  obsfsrve  th^t^  in  the  last  report  of  the  cominittee  ex  the 
jQeneral  Assembly,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  stf te  of  the 
jJAtion^l  Schools  of  Scotland,  the  connection  between  secular 
U^trnqtiQU  and  religious  improvement  is  distinctly  recognised. 
It  contains  a  declaration, .  that  if  thjcy  wpre  to .  specify  such 
isphool^  as  have  been  found  ^e  most  distinguished  for  religious 
^iiacacter,  *'  they  cpiild  not  hesitajte  to  name  those  schools  in 
which  the  greatest  vafiety  of  secular  instruction  has  bpen  ii^- 
parted." 

In  a  pamphlet  which  we  ^ave  recently  seen,  entitled  "  Daily 
Bread  i  a  Pr^iyer  for  Knowledge,  Gratitude,  and  Principle  %"** 
the  followi^^  ohsf rv^tions  qccu;: ; 

^'  I  ifooidd  address  t^ese  few  pa^s  to  Christians  more  desirou^ 
€>f  ai|coa)prqp9ised  sincerity  in  tueir  ministers,  and  useful  know- 
ladgeii^  their  (sahcpls^  than  of  very  dcfinj.b  pfpfe^sions  and  rigidly 
^t  forms.  Tlifur  Cafholk  RelisioH  would  reropve  many  temp- 
$alio96  to  iQsini;erity|  wd  get  ricT of  rpapy  obstacles  to  truth,  and 
^Uow  an  effectual  aqvanoQ  to  be  made  tpwards  a  discipline  in 
closer  ^nd  closer,  agreement  >vith  God''&  system.  However  long 
the  esta]t>lisha^nj;  of  ^he  pripc^^le  may  be  resisted,  thefe  can  be 
ao)  doubt  tbat.wb^t^ver  is  true  ought  to  be  attained,  and  that 
wt^tevier  is  ^se  ^ugbt  to  be  rempved ;  and  that,  till  this  is  ef- 
fected, evidence  ana  conviction,  principle  and  conduct,  are  rest- 
ing ,qn,  un^fe  fbi^ndatiops.  No  principle  can  be  plainer  than 
that  God's  tru^i.  ought  to  be  made  manV  discipline ;  and  no  fact 
ia  Ktore  evident  than  that  thousands  of  the  higher  orders  have 
been,  as^  that. millions  of  the  people  are,  in  danger  of  being 
alienated  fron^  pio^s.  feelings  and  religious  obligations  by  that 
iasiojcere  d^ay  yrhich  refuses  to  advance,  as  it  might,  into  plain 
evid^Qc^  find  strong  convicppn^  and  insi^  tp  linger  among  seep* 

*  ^n4<¥'^:  ^*  Hwtex^  8t  PauVs  Chiirch-yard.     1933. 
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ticism  and  irreligion,  unprincipledness  and  anarchy,  darknes$ 
rather  than  light. 

"  There  is  in  this  statement  no  substitution  of  the  individual's 
hopes  for  the  real  facta  of  the  case.  The  writer  of  these  few  re- 
mark); looks  around  him^  limiting  the  extent  of  his  observation 
to  the  parish  in  which  he  lives  and  to  the  lapse  of  a  few  months, 
and  what  does  he  observe  ?  Instances  of  gross  and  wretched 
fanaticism  in  thp  middle  r^nka  of  society ;  Of  open,  and^  which 
is  more  deserving  of  remark,  of  half  concealed  irreligion  amongst 
the  people.  IJnder  these  circumstances,  will  not  the  sound- 
minded  amongst  the  higher,  the  middle,  and  the  lower  orders^ 
(using  these  terms  as  indicative  of  the  distinctions  of  fortune^ 
fmd  not  as  marking  differences  of  intell^tual  or  moral  worth), 
require  frpm  the  clergy  that  they  advance  beyond  an  intnifficient 
discipline  into  a  knowledge  which  may  effectually  instruct  mm 
in  what  is  God^s  government,  namely,  in  pbymcai  causation  and 
in  moral  consequence ;  in  what  therdfore  is  certainly  man^s  duty, 
namely,  to  coniorm  his  conduct  to  the  divine  system:  and  which 
must  ever  prove  to  be  man^s  interest,  namely,  to  obtain  the  Irfess- 
ings  God  has  offered  by  the  means  God  has  appointed. 

**  I  do  not  offer  these  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  enthu- 
siastic persons,  who,  placing  imagination  in  the  seat  of  reason, 
are,  if  very  ignorant,  often  very  sincere,  and  therefore  influential 
with  the  people ;  influential,  namely,  from  the  strength  of  their 
sincerity,  and  not  from  the  truth  of  what  they  teach.  But  I 
rather  appeal  to  the  sounder  judgment  of  those  who,  having  a 
much  larger  knowledge,  have  often  much  less  sincerity,  and 
therefore  speak  more  sense  indeed  to  the  people,  but  with  infi- 
nitely less  force.  These  persons,  with  a  large  learning,  and  a 
clear  intellect,  are  not  deficient  in  foresight  c/*  the  consequences 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  difficulties  m  which  the  people  are 
more. and  more  rapidly  placed.  But  they  prefer  trusting  to  the 
chances  of  the  time  to  settle  the  public  mmd ;  in  other  words^ 
to  the  chances  of  trial  by  combat  of  the  violent ;  trial  by  provi* 
dential  ordeal  of  the  superstitious ;  trial  by  political  management 
of  the  worldly-wise,  rather  than  to  dcnng  their  own  duty  to  sin- 
cerity and  truth,  by  leading  the  public  mind  out  of  the  anarchy 
of  error  into  the  government  of  conviction. 

<^  It  may  be  thought  a  hard  word,  but  it  is  not  spoken  inaot 
spirit  of  offence,  but  simply  because  it  is  true,  that  just  so  mucb 
reform  may  be  expected  from  the  church,  and  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  more,  as  is  demanded  by  the  general  voice  of  the  peopb. 
If  a  feeling  of  deep  dissatisfaction,  gradually  increasing  to  in- 
dignation, should  originate  in  the  Mechanics^  Institutes,'  as  be- 
ing the  most  intelhgeiit  and  the  best  informed  of  the  people, 
should  spread  through  the  Political  Unions,  as  being  the  most 
ipnergetic  of  the  peo^e,  and  should  at  length  pervade  the  whole 
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hody  of  the  people,— a^^Kt^  of  deep  indignation  at  the  tnani- 
fest  inactivity  of  the  clergy,  and  at  the  gross  ignorance  in  which 
they  leave  the  people  (for  the  reading  of  two  set  forms  of  pray- 
er^ and  the  preaching  of  two  sermons  per  week,  is  indeed  small 
work  often  for  large  pay,  and  this  small  work  is  of  a  kind  quite 
Hiadequate  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  the  people,)  it 
inay  be  hoped  that  the  clergy,  at  length  shamed  into  giving  a 
wholesome  daily  bread  of  instructive  and  interesting  discipline, 
will  at  onceredieem  their  own  character  from  the  charge  of  some- 
thing very  nearly  approaching  to  utter  neglect,  and  at  the  same 
time  lead  the  mind  of  the  people  out  of  that  house  of  bondage, 
ignorance,  bigotry,  fanaticism,  sensuality,  and  irreli^ion,  and 
place  it  in  that  promised  land  of  knowledge  and  civilization 
which  Providence  intends  it  to  enter.  The  National  School- 
room might,  each  evening  of  the  week,  be  resorted  to  by  the  pa- 
fenla  of  the  children  who  attend  during  the  day,  if  they  were 
sure  of  hearing,  not  dry  heavy  prosings,  listened  to  with  the  deco- 
rous gravity  of  a  sad  dull  duty,  but  a  discipline  of  useful  know- 
ledge, interesting  information,  and  elevating  feeling. 

*'  Let  the  people  ask  these  prelatical  triners  tiow  much  time  a 
dergyman  is  necessarily  employed  each  day  in  their  service,  and 
what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  time  which  the  statesman,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  phyrician,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and 
the  shopkeeper,  the  artizan,  the  labourer,  and  the  servant,  are 
obliged  to  work  at  their  occupation.  In  the  next  place,  let  the 
people  estimate  the  worth  of  the  work  itself  which  is  done  for 
them.  Does  it  defend  their  minds  from  bigotry  ?  Let  the  mi- 
nistry which  still  excludes  the  catholic  statesman  from  giving 
peace  to  Ireland,  and  proposes  rather  to  employ  the  bayonet 
and  the  court-martial  as  pacificators ;  let  the  thousands  who  are 
ready  to  dip  their  hands  again  in  Irish  blood,  namely,  in  order 
to  check  that  damnable  doctrine,  answer  this  question.  Does  it 
defend  their  minds  from  Jbnaticism  f  Let  the  thousands  who 
have  followed  Southcote  and  Irving  in  all  their  absurdities,  and 
let  the  thousands  who  have  not  followed  these  teachers,  only  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  answer  this 
question.  Does  it  deliver  the  great  txxly  of  the  people  from 
mere  sensuality  and  gross  ignorance  f  Let  the  thousands  who 
flock  to  the  ale-bencn,  because  their  home  is  dull  and  unintel- 
leotual,  answer  this  question. 

^  Yet  it  is  notcnous  that  numbers,  espedally  of  the  younger 
dergy^  would  be  as  forward,  as  they  are  well  able,  to  render  a 
very  different  service  to  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  people : 
men  who  enter  the  church  with  one  only  feeling,  so  help  tnem 
Grod,  namely,  to  do  their  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  who  after- 
wards have  their  sincerity  miserably  compromised,  and  thar 
usefulness  wretchedly  limited,  by  their  superiors.     The  people 
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are  not  more  called  upon  to  do  justiGe  to  tbemaelves^  than  to 
those  clergy  who  feel  themselves  chained  down  totheservicefrof 
the  chuveb,  and  to  nothing  but .  the  services  of  the  churdb^  by 
their  right  reverend  masters. 

"  The  clergy,  therefore,  might  do  much  to  instruot  the  pooplei 
and  to  lead  them  to  a  desire  for  education.  The  ppess  ou^U 
to  lend  it»  powerful  aid  in  rousing  the  people  from  their  letbaigi^ 
slumbers,  and  in  prompting  them  to  ^^  take  the  matter  of  eou*- 
cation  into  their  own  hands,  with  encegy  and  spirit*^ 

The  second  obstacle  to  a  national  system  oC  education,  is 
the  great  8tr.aagth  of  religipus  prejudices.  There  is  only  one 
point  in  which  all  sects  are  agreed,  namely,  that  religion  must 
form  a  lei^in^  feature  in  ediicatioa;  but  unfortunot^y  t^eir  un- 
animity in  this  opinion^  is  the.  great  cause  why  its^aocompUri^ 
ment  is  completely  frustrated*  Each  sect  insists^  and  oonsoiei^ 
tiously  does  so,  that  its  own  tenets  and  no  other  shall  be  tau^t 
in  all  schools  claiming  its  countenanoe  aad  support;  while  the 
multitude  of  sects  is  so  great,  that  no  particular  tenets  can  gw 
general  approbation.  In  dealing  with  this  difficulty,  the  want 
of  a  philosophy  of  human  nature,  affording  acknowledged  prin* 
eiples  op  wnich  to  found  arguments  and  representations,. ia  se- 
verely felt  The  whole  ground  over  which  9fe  ieqgi]?e  to  travel 
is  debateaUe;  and  views  which  appear  wise  and  practical  in  some 
minds,  seem  dangerous  or  ohimerical  toothers.  If  the  public 
were  made  acquainted  with  phrenology,  tl^  half  of  the  difficult- 
ties  would  disappear. 

The  religious  sentiments  are  inharent  in  the  mind,  and  afi^ 
stronger,  if  possible,  than  even,  reason  itsel£  Almost  every  nik- 
lion  has  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to  adore  deities  of  some 
kind,  to  seek  their  protection  and  propitiate  their  favour*  Wher^ 
the  understanding  has  been  uncultivated,  and  no  revelation  has 
been  received,  these,  natural  tendencies  have  assumed  the.fona 
of  the  grossest  superstitions.  The  reflecting  ob^rv^r,  bow«ver« 
still  perceives  the  presence  and  power  of  the  rieiigioMs  feelingly 
even  under  the  disguise  of  their  wildest ^aberriitioos.  Where  Wh 
relation,  literature,  and  philosc^hy  have  been  po^iessed,  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  haye  exhibited  them^ejlves  in  the  purer  fonvi^ 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  n^orals;  but  the  natural  tendency  to 
.Worship  pre-existed,  and  wf^k  only  called  forth  and^reot^^.iAtP 
the  right  path  by  these  lights  from  heaven.  Science  and  philo- 
aophy  are  t|ie  natural  albes  of  pure  religioQ.  Wberev^  thev 
have  been  wanting,  Christianity  has  l;)een  debased  by  euperatit- 
tion.  BrilaiD  presents  a  brighter  aspect  ^f  all  tjb^r  Christian  vir- 
tues than  Italy  and  Spain,  and  the  people  are  moreeiiUgbtenod. 
JBducation,  therefore,  evpin  in.^ienp^*  >viU  promote  undpuirify 
religion.  If  these  views  be  sound,  and  we  regard  them  as  sup- 
ported by  all  authentic  history  and  ^p^rienoe»  th^  reV^ua 
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timentsare  inherent  in  the  human  raiiid,  and  desire  gratification ; 
and  benoe  religion  itself,  regarded  simply  a6  the  ofispring  of 
human  feeling,  rests  on  as  secure  and  immutable  a  basis  as  any 
of  the  institutions  of  society  which  spring  directly  from  the  in- 
stincts of  our  nature,  Revektbn^  as  we  have  said,  directs  these 
sentiments  to  their  highest  objects,  and  hence  religion  is  pro- 
tected  by  a  double  rampart  f^gainst  injury  or  destrudtioo.  If 
this  be  the  case,  a  system  of  national  education  might  safely  be 
adopted,  which  should  communicate  the  great  principles  of  mo- 
rality^ and  also  useful  practical  knowledge  to  the  young,  leaving 
to  each  sect  the  duty  at  infusing,  in  separate  schools,  into  the 
youth  acknowledging  its  allegiance,  its  peculiar  articles  of  faiths 

If  the  religious  feelings  be  inherent  m  human  nature,  and 
rei^lation  have  given  them  the  true  direction,  there  would  be  no 
more  danger  to  Christianity  in  this  proceeding,  than  there  would 
be  to  Astronomy,  as  a  branch  of  eaucation,  from  teaching  other 
sciences  without  incorporating  it  with  them.  Pure  rdigion,  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  light,  would  flourish 
in  its  native  vigour ;  and  guided  by  a  cultivated  understanding, 
would  give  forth  fruits  of  true  holiness  and  goodness,  far  richer 
and  more  abundant  than  it  has  ever  yet  produced  in  modem 
times.  We  cannot  fancv  any  scheme  of  national  education,  tfi^ 
ehidkifi  religion,  that  will  give  general  satisfaction  to  all  dienou 
minations  of  Christians ;  so  that,  unless  religious  instruction  can 
be  safely  separated  from  the  course  of  ordinary  tuition,  and  eom^ 
municated  at  separate  hours,  we  fear  a  total  shipwreck  of  every 
scheme  of  national  education.  We  think  that  this  separation 
may  be  safely  made. 

Another  plan  that  promises  success,  is  to  render  it  impera- 
live  on  the  beads  of  families  and  the  proprietors  of  parishes,  to 
provide  efficient  schools  for  their  whole  population,  to  be  con«- 
ducted  under  their  own  superintendence ;  giving  them  power  to 
assess  landlords  and  tenants  up  to  a  certain  rate  per  cent.,  to 
raise  tlie  necessary  funds.  At  first,  there  would  be  conflicting 
views  among  the  people  as  to  what  should  be  taught,  and  what 
seminaries  are  requisite ;  but  reason  and  right  feeling  would  ul- 
timately prevail.  Tiie  very  discusaicms  that  would  arise  in  the 
first  movements  of  this  machinery,  would  stir  up  the  public 
mind  to  the  importance  of  education ;  for  experience  cliews  that 
.mposition  rouses  the  energies  of  contending  parties,  and  conduces 
ultimatelv  to  the  attainment  of  ob^jects  tmit  are  really  valuable, 
and  oapable  of  standing  a  searohii^  scrutiny.  The  advantage 
of  giving  heads  of  fannliea  of  every  rank  a  vote  in  tbe  disposri 
of  the  funds,  is  obvious :  because  it  ia  only  by  such  means  that 
instruction  suited  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity can  be  attained. 

One  obstacle  likely  to  impede  the  working  of  such  a  scheme 
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is,  that  the  people,  in  their  aversion  to  taxation,  and  ignorance 
of  the  value  of  education,  would  spare  their  pockets  and  starve 
their  minds ;  but  time  and  discussion  would  gradually  render 
their  views  more  liberal ;  and  we  doubt  whether  any  schools,  al- 
though presented  to  them  free  of  expense,  would  be  appreciated 
and  attended,  until  their  understandings  are  enlightened  on  the 
great  subject  of  education  itself.  The  supply  of  mental  food 
would,  by  this  plan,  be  always  commensurate  with  the  demand ; 
and  the  instruction  communicated  would  advance  with  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge.  There  is  an  obvious  objection  to  giving 
the  control  of  national  schools  to  the  clergy  or  to  any  fraction 
of  the  community.  They  would  inevitably  render  them  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  the  class  to  whicti  they  belonged,  to 
the  injury  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  We  at  one  titne 
thought  of  recommending  grants  of  money  by  the  government 
to  parishes,  to  be  applied  to  purposes  of  education  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  this  plan  would  be  more  acceptable  at  first,  because 
men  are  so  shortsighted  that  they  could  be  made  to  believe  that 
they  were  receivii^g  a  boon,  and  obtaining  education  without 
cost,  when,  in  fact,  thfey  would  be  paying  the  ^hole  expenses 
in  the  form  of  general  taxation.  A  formidable  objection  to  tbk 
scheme  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  the  tendency  to  profusion^  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  dependence  on  government,  to 
which  it  would  inevitably  lead.  In  Dublin,  several  lectures 
have  been  endowed,  but  they  are  meagrely  attended  by  the 
community,  who  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  instruction. 

Government  might  confer  corporate  privileges  on  all  volud- 
tary  associations  for  the  promotion  of  education,  whose  laws 
should  be  approved  of  by  some  judicial  authority  to  be  named 
by  the  King.  The  Association  in  Edinburgh  for  the  Promotion 
of  Useful  Instruction  has  done  much  good,  and  is  proceeding  in 
its  career  most  successfully ;  but  its  efficiency  and  stability  would 
be  greatly  increased,  if  it  could  obtain,  without  expense,  the 
strength  of  a  legal  constitution,  entitling  it  by  law  to  hold  pro* 
perty,  to  act  by  directors,  and  to  exercise  the  other  administra- 
tive functions  of  an  incorporation.  The  pas«ng  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  countenancing  educadon  even  to  this  extent,  would 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  leading  the  people  to  take  the 
matter  with  energy  and  spirit  into  their  own  hands. 

We  are  aware  that  the  suggestions  now  offered  are  very  im- 
perfect, and  require  to  be  much  more  fully  expounded  than  we 
can  at  present  accomplish ;  but  we  desire  to  throw  out  such  ideas 
as  present  themselves  to  our  minds,  that  some  progress  may  be 
made  towards  a  definite  plan  of  national  instruction.  It  is  only 
by  liberal  and  enlightened  discussion  that  truth  and  utility  can 
be  promoted. 
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ARTICLE  X. 
PROGRESS  OF  PHRENOLOGY  IN  PARTS?. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  O^  THE  PHBENOLOOICAL  JOURNAL. 
SlVLj  Edikburor,  November  10.  1833. 

.  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  committed  to  writ- 
ing the  result  of  my  observations  on  the  state  of  Phrenology  in 
Paris  during  my  late  visit  to  that  capital. 

First,  As  to  the  Phrenological  Society.  1  was  present  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Society  ior  the  season,  at  which  the  annual 
election  of  office-bearers  took  place.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  circumstance,  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  office-bearers 
are  medical  men.  The  President  for  this  year  is  M.  Andral, 
and  among  his  colleagues  are  Drs  Broussais,  Bouillaud,  Appert, 
Fossati,  and  others,  whose  names  have  escaped  my  memory.  This 
simple  fact  is  the  best  answer  to  those  who  hold  the  opinion,  too 
prevalent  in  this  country,  that  anatomists  are  necessarily  anti- 
phrenologists  *• 

The  meeting  was  very  fully  attended,  and  all  the  members  pre- 
sent seemed  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  Phrenology. 
A  proposition  is  now  before  the  Society  for  procuring  a.  hall, 
and  a  museum, for  their  collection,  which  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  Society  has  hitherto  met  in  the  house  of  M.  Appert,  and 
their  collection  is  at  present  scarcely  accessible  to  the  niembers 
for  want  of  room  to  arrange  it. 

Secandh/f  As  to  the  teaching  of  Phrenology  in  Paris.  I  was 
present  at  several  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  M.  Du- 
moutier.  The  room  was  invariably  crowded  to  excess,  and  the 
lecture,  though  extending  to  nearly  two  hours,  listened  to  with 
the  greatest  attention  and  interest.  M.  Dumoutier,  who  was 
formerly  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  has  likewise  established  classes 

^  It  has  been  said,  that  the  Parisian  anatomists  onlj  admit  the  division  of 
the  brain  into  the  three  regions  of  Propensity,  Sentiment,  and  Intellect,  while 
they  doubt  the  subdivision  of  tiiese  regions  into  special  oi^^puis.  If  this  were 
true,  the  reserve  might  be  owing  to  a  consciousness  on  their  part  of  the  want 
of  sufficiently  minute  observations  of  their  own,  and  would  be  highly  credit- 
able to  them.  Btit  I  saw  nothing  of  this.  On  the  contrary,  various  speei* 
mens  presented  to  the  Society  were  described  and  discussed  with  reference  to 
speciaf  oigans,  just  as  they  would  have  been  here.  Besides,  as  the  evidence 
for  the  two  classes  of  facts  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature,  and  as  the  more 
general  divisions  alluded  to  have  rentUed  from,  and  not  oreeededy  the  observa. 
tion  of  special  organs ;  I  hold,  that  whoever  admits  the  rormer,  cannot  impugn 
the  latter,  except  by  making  more  accurate  observations  than  those  of  gSi, 
Spurzheim,  Combe,  and  Vimont^  whose  conclusion^  like  those  of  all  obser. 
vers,  may  be  rectified  by  a  more  extended  and  minute  acquaintance  with  fiicta, 
but  in  no  other  way. 
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for  practical  insttaction  in  Plireh6!ogy.  These  I  frequently  at"- 
tended,  and  was  much  pleasiid  with  the  plan  adopted.  The 
students,  about  twelve  in  number,  were  seatCKl  round  a  large  table, 
on  which  were  placed  two  or  three  casts.  After  having  been  in- 
structed in  the  division  of  the  head  into  regions,  they  were  required 
one  after  another,  to  describe  the  heads,  (which  were  of  course 
selected  as  being  of  the  same  general  form  or  type,  but  differing 
in  details,)  and  state  what  appeared  to  them  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  character  indicated  by  the  development.  Neither 
time  nor  trouble  was  spared  in  these  practical  lessons  by  M. 
Dumoutier,  who  is  quite  enthusiastic  in  nis  pursuit  of  the  study, 
and  is  forming  a  very  fine  collection  of  specimens,  which  is  al- 
ready very  rich  in  casts  of  distinguished  individuals  and  of  cri- 
minals, and  particularly  in  the  crania  of  idiots. 

The  most  pleasing  piece  of  intelligence  which  I  have  to  com- 
municate is,  that  the  French  Government  are  seriously  thinking 
of  establishing  a  Chair  of  Pbrenology.  Should  this  be  done. 
Phrenology,  all  over  the  world,  will  receive  an  impulse,  of 
which  the  effects  will  be  most  important.  As  it  is,  the  science 
has  made  a  start  in  France,  and  that  country  seems  now  resolv- 
ed to  make  up  for  the  neglect  with  which  the  labours  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  were  treated  there  during  their  lifetime. 

La^th/i  As  to  works  on  Phrenology.  The  splendid  work  of 
Dr  Vimont  is  now  completed,  as  far  as  regards  Uie  plates.  It  is 
impossible  to  admire  too  much  the  accuracy  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  objects  depicted,  (many  of  whicn,  by  the  kindness  of 
Dr  Vimont,  I  was  enabled  to  compare  with  the  plates,)  the 
beauty  of  the  lithography,  or  the  patience  and  perseverance 
which  have  enabled  the  author  to  accomplish  such  an  undertak- 
ing. Thb  work  will  in  future  be  that  chiefly  referred  to  for 
the  anatomical  facts  on  which  the  phrenology  of  man  and  animals 
is  founded :  a  distinction  which  is  well  merited  by  the  unvarying 
conscientiousness  which  has  presided  over  its  execution. 

When  I  left  Paris,  M.  DumonOs  translation  of  Mr  Combe''s 
work  on  the  Constitution  of  Man  was  about  to  appear ;  and  the 
Phrenological  Society  were  just  publishing  the  5th  number  of 
their  Journal.  Considerable  mterest  was  excited  by  the  pro- 
posed publication  of  a  mask  of  Napoleon,  taken  after  death,  in 
the  possession  of  Dr  Autommarchi.  This  mask,  which  exti^nds 
6ome  way  behind  the  ears,  is  very  large.  The  most  promiient 
organs  are  Comparison  (Causality  is  somewhat  less  marked). 
Benevolence,  Wonder,  Secretiveness,  and  Desiructiveness ;  at 
least,  such  is  the  result  of  a  rather  hasty  survey.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  noble  forehead,  but  for  want  of  tne  posterior  parts, 
such  as  Love  of  Approbation,  Self-Esteem,  Combativeness,  &c., 
the  value  of  this  gift  to  science  is  much  diminished. 

In  the  month  of  October,  an  American  gentleman  left  Paris, 
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taking  with  him  upwards  of  200  casts,  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing  Phrenology  ia  some  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  another 
American,  a  young  man,  is  now  in  Paris,  devoting  his  whole  at- 
tention to  anatomy  and  phrenology,  with  a  view  likewise  to 
teaching;  the  latter  science  in  America. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  returned  with  the  impression,  that  Phre- 
nology is  making  great  progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel;  and  that  our  neighbours  are  now  availing  themselves  of 
their  unrivalled  facilities  for  phrenological  observation;  from 
which,  when  properly  cultivated,  the  science  may  expect  to  de- 
rive incalculable  benefit.     I  am,  Sh*,  yours,  &c.  &c. 

W.  G. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

ELOQUENCE. 

The  two  passages  which  we  are  about  to  quote  are  from  the 
works  of  Chesterfield  and  Goldsmith.  We  place  them  together 
as  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  men  unguided  by  a  true 
philosophy  of  mind  may  differ  on  subjects  connected  with  hu- 
man nature.  Our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
which  of  the  two  authors  entertained  the  sounder  opinion. 

"  It  is  certain,'*  says  Chesterfield,  "  that,  by  study  and  ap- 
plication, every  man  may  make  himself  a  tderable  good  orator, 
-—eloquence  depending  upon  observation  and  care.  Every  man 
may,  if  he  pleases,  make  choice  of  good  instead  c^  bad  words 
and  phrases,  may  speak  with  propriety  instead  of  impropriety, 
and  may  be  clear  and  perspicuous  in  his  recitals,  instead  of  dark 
and  unintelligible  :  he  may  have  grace  instead  of  awkwardness 
in  his  gestures  and  deportment ;  in  short,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  man,  with  pains  and  application,  to  be  a  very  agreeable, 
instead  of  a  very  disagreeable,  speaker ;  and  it  is  well  worth  the 
labour  to  exed  other  men  in  that  particular  article  in  which  they 
excel  beasts.*^  ^*  It  is  said  that  a  man  must  be  born  a  poet ;  but 
it  is  in  his  power  to  make  himself  an  orator :  for  to  be  a  poet  re- 
quires a  certain  degree  of  strength  and  vivacity  of  mind ;  but 
attention,  reading,  and  labour,  are  sufficient  to  wrm  an  orator.'* 

Goldsmith,  on  the  other  hand,  says:    **  I  have  called  elo- 

auence  a  talent,  and  not  an  art^  as  so  many  rhetoricians  have 
one ;  as  art  is  acquired  by  exercise  and  study,  and  eloquence 
is  the  gift  of  nature.  Rules  will  never  make  either  a  work  or  a 
discourse  eloquent ;  they  only  serve  to  prevent  faults,  but  not 
to  introduce  beauties;  to  prevent  those  passages,  which  are 
truly  eloquent  and  dictated  by  nature,  from  being  blended  with 
others,  which  might  disgust>  or  at  least  abate  our  passion."' 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  IN  THE  FOBMA- 
TION  OF  MARRIAGES.  Being  the  substance  of  a  Public  Lecture  de- 
livered  b^  Mr  Alexandee  Smabt,  Secretary  of  the  Dundee  Mechanics' 
Phrenological  Society. 

In  treating  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology  in 
the  formation  of  marriages,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
group  of  the  social  faculties,  from  wUch  springs  the  impulse  to 
the  connubial  union.  The^r^^  of  these  is  Amativeness.  From 
this  faculty  the  sexual  feeling  originates.  The  organ  is  generally 
larger  in  males  than  in  females.  Its  size  is  known  chiefly  by  the 
breadth  of  the  neck  from  ear  to  ear:  in  new  born  children  it  is  the 
least  developed  of  all  the  cerebral  parts.  It  attains  its  full  matu- 
rity between  eighteen  and  twenty-six  years  old,  at  which  latter  Me 
it  is  equal  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole  brain.  When  its  de- 
velopment is  very  large,  it  leads  to  Kbertinism  and  conjugal  infi- 
delity ;  but  when  under  the  guidance  of  the  moral  and  reflecting 
faculties,  it  excites  to  mutual  kindness,  and  the  exercise  of  au 
the  milder  amenities  between  the  sexes.  The  second  is  Philo- 
progenitivenesss  or  love  of  offspring.  This  faculty  is  in  gene- 
ral much  stronger  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  more  so 
in  some  females  than  in  others.  In  society  great  differences  are 
observable  among  individuals,  in  the  manifestation  of  this  feel- 
ing :  some  cannot  endure  the  incessant  and  teasing  prattle  of  chil- 
dren (as  they  choose  to  call  it);  while  of  others.it  is  the  highest 
delight  to  witness  their  innocent  gambols,  soothe  them  under 
their  petty  crosses,  and  caress  them  with  the  strongest  demon- 
strations of  affection.  The  feeling  shews  itself  in  the  girl,  in 
her  early  attachment  to  dolls:  it  continues  to  grow  with  her  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  her  strength,  long  after  she  become^ 

'^  A  happy  mother,  mid  the  smiles 
Of  ripened  worth,  and  sunny  beauty." 

The  last  faculty  of  the  social  group  is  Adhesiveness,  from  which 
springs  the  instinctive  tendency  to  attachment.  Like  Philopro- 
genitiveness,  the  organ  is  generally  larger  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male;  and  consequently,  to  use  the  words  of  a  powerful  phreno- 
logical  writer,  we  find  the  feeling  manifested  "  with  a  constancy 
and  fervour  in  woman,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  from 
man.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  most  generous  and  friend- 
ly man  is  selfish  in  comparison  with  woman.  There  is  no  friend 
like  a  loving  and  affectionate  wife.  Man  may  love,  but  it  is  al- 
most always  with  a  view  to  his  own  gratification  ;  but  when  a  wo- 
man  bestows  her  love,  she  does  it  with  her  heart  and  soul."^ 
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These  faculties  minister  highly  to  human  happiness,  when 
gratified  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sentiments 
and  intellect ;  but  when  not  controlled  by  these  higher  powers, 
their  gratification  is  pregnant  with  evil.  If  under  the  dictates 
of  Amativeness  and  Adhesiveness,  a  partner  be  chosen  of  whom 
the  other  faculties  do  not  approve^  bitter  days  of  repentance 
must  arrive,  as  soon  as  the  former  feelings  begin  to  languish, 
and  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  to  receive  offence  from  the 
qualities  of  the  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  domestic 
wections  are  guided  by  intellect  to  an  object  pleasing  to  itself 
and  the  moral  faculties,  these  themselves  will  be  gratified ;  they 
will  double  the  delights  afforded  by  the  domestic  affections,  and 
render  the  enjoyment  lasting.  Anoth^  principle  is,  that  the 
manifestation  of  any  faculty  in  others,  stimulates  to  action  the 
same  faculty  in  us.  Thus  when  any  individual  addresses  us  in 
the  language  of  Self-Esteem  and  Destructiveness,  the  same  facul* 
ties  are  awakened  in  us,  and  we  are  impelled  to  return  a  corres- 
pondingly bitter  answer  ;  but  let  us  be  addressed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Adhesiveness  and  Benevolence,  and  our  answer  will  par- 
take of  the  warmth  and  affection  arising  from  these  feelings. 
Again,  when  any  faculty  becomes  spontaneously  active  by  being 
presented  with  its  appropriate  object,  it  calls  otherfacultiesof  alike 
class  into  activity.  It  seems  to  be  upon  this  principle  that  lovers 
are  more  amiable  in  each  other^s  eyes  than  they  appear  to  the 
rest  of  the  world :  for  while  in  each  other^s  society,  the  domestic 
faculties  are  called  into  a  state  of  delightful  activity ;  these  again, 
rouse  Ideality,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness, 
which  greatly  heighten  the  delight  experienced  by  them  in  their 
interviews  with  ^ch  other.  I  need  not  farther  enlar^  upon 
this  part  of  my  subject :  each  of  you,  probably,  has  either  al- 
ready experienced  the  delightful  sensations  hinted  at,  or  will 
hereafter ;  for  the  feeling  is  so  universal,  that  we  may  trium- 
phantly ask  with  the  poet, 

^  Where  1b  the  heart  that  haa  not  bow*d, 
A  alave^  almiffhty  liove,  to  thee  ? 
Look  at  the  col^  the  gaj,  the  proud. 
And  is  there  one  among  them  free  ?** 

Some,  possessing  fine  temperaments  and  a  good  endowment  of 
the  domestic  and  moral  faculties,  experience  in  these  moments 
the  most  ecstatic  joy.     Moore  has  described  it  as  a 

^  Light,  that  ne*er  will  shine  again  ' 
On  life's  dull  stream.** 

We  may  here  remark,  that  these  pleasurable  feelings  are  denied 
to  the  sensualist.  Milton  has  truly  said,  that  **  the  embrace  of 
harlots  is  tasteless,  joyless,  unendeared  C*  Bud  Phrenology  shews 
clearly  how  this  arises — it  is  the  momentary  gratification  of  one 
or  more  of  the  inferior  feelings,  by  which  the  moral  faculties,  with 
Self-esteem,  and  generally  I^ve  of  Approbation,  are  wounded. 

VOL.  VIII. NO.  xxxviii.  og 
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Having  made  these  preliminary  observations)  I  shall  proceed 
to  notice  the  principles  upon  which  marriages  are  contracted  in 
savage  life  and  in  tne  different  orders  of  civilized  society,  and 
to  point  out  how  far  these  principles  are  in  accordance  with 
Phrenology ;  next,  I  shall  attempt  to  lay  down  and  elucidate 
some  of  tnese  principles, — ^dve  a  summary  of  the  whole, — and 
conclude  with  an  address  to  tne  youth  of  both  sexes  upon  the  prac- 
tical application  of  them  as  guides  to  conduct.    I  begin,  then,  with 
the  native  of  New  Holland.    His  mode  of  courtship  is  certainly 
unique— nor  is  there  much  danger  of  its  being  adopted  in  any 
other  country.  Goaded  by  the  impulses  of  Amativeness,  he  pro- 
vides himself  with  a  club,  endeavours  to  discover  the  retreat  of 
another  tribe— if  a  hostile  one  so  much  the  better, — ^in  the 
naghbourhood  of  which  he  lies  in  ambush  until  night  overtake 
them ;  and  when,  by  the  light  of  the  fires,  he  discovers  a  female 
straying  to  any  distance  from  the  encampment,  he  rushes  upon 
her  from  his  hiding-place,  levels  her  with  his  club,  seizes  her  by 
the  feet,  and  runs  with  her  to  some  secret  spot,  regardless  of  the 
injuries  which  she  may  receive  from  her  head  striking  against  the 
roots  of  trees  or  stones  during  the  flight.     Every  one  must 
consider  such  conduct  savage  in  the  extreme,  but  it  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  organization.    All  is  animalized,  and  from 
a  head  and  mind  like  liis,  much  higher  conduct  cannot  be  ex- 
pected.   Nor  let  us  on  other  grounds  too  rashly  condemn  the 
untutored  savage.     He,  it  is  true,  inflicts  physical  pain  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  but  he  makes  the  amende  ho- 
norable by  adhering  to  her  as  his  wife,  and  by  using  every 
endeavour  to  heal  the  wounds  he  has  caused ;    while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  European  seducer,  with  all  his  intellectual  and 
moral  superiority,  in  place  of  merely  inflicting  physical  pain, 
abandons  his  victim  to  menttd  agony ^  and  leaves  her  to  the  scorn 
of  an  ungenerous  and  an  unpitying  world—- a  prey  to  **  remorse, 
regret,  and  shame.^    Happily,  however,  seduction  is  not  a  pre- 
vailing vice  amonff  the  humbler  sons  of  toil ;  it  is  a  depravity 
which,  it  is  to  be  leared^  the  higher  ranks  of  men  will  conUnue 
to  practise  until  they  add  to  their  wealth  the  nobility  of  virtue. 
So  much  for  love  in  savage  life.  Let  us  now  turn  to  that  of  the 
nobility  of  our  own  country,  of  a  sketch  of  which,  as  given  in  Mr 
Fox's  Kepository,  I  gladly  avail  myself.    **  When  (the  writer 
asks)  the  education  of  their  daughters  is  ended,  what  then  remains 
for  tiiem  P  Are  they  not  led  Ukc  lambs  to  the  slaughter  ?  Are 
they  not  put  up  for  sale  at  the  fashionable  shambles  ?  where  they 
are  brought  out  to  be  exposed  to  the  highest  bidder,  with  more 
real  coarseness,  though  aisguised  under  the  veil  of  hypocrisy, 
than  it  is  the  lot  of  female  servants  to  undergo  at  a  statue  fair. 
Are  their  feelinfip  ever  consulted--4heir  lildngs  or  dislikings  ? 
Are  they  not  bidden  to  sit,  and  to  walk,  and  to  recline,  in  those 
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modes  which  are  most  likely  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  chap* 
man  ?  May  they  speak  ere  tney  i^re  spoken  to,  and  are  they  not 
reouired  to  overcome  every  feeling  of  repugnance  when  a  likely 
bidder  appears,  to  make  has  offers  ?  Are  they  not  studiously  in* 
structed  that  marriage  is  not  an  affair  of  judgment,  affection,  or 
love,  but  merely  a  matter  of  bargain  or  sale ;  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  as  much  of  wealth  or  station,  or  both,  as  they  can  poft- 
sibly  achieve  p  Are  not  the  whole  arrangements  made  with  diplo- 
matic caution,  and  is  not  a  half  concluded  bargain  frequently 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  a  better  offer  ?  Disguise  this  cour- 
duct  as  you  will  (adds  the  author),  under  the  fine  sounding 
names  of  honourable  alliance,  excellent  match,  and  other  spe- 
cious terms,  which  have  been  invented  to  make  interest  look  like 
affection;  but  such  marriages,  entered  into  by  a  female  for 
wealth  or  station,  are  at  best  but  prostitution  clothed  in  the 
robes  of  sanctity.  And  what  is  the  usual  result  P  The  lordling 
is  soon  tired  of  his  new  toy,  and  wanders  in  quest  of  fresh  ex- 
citement, leaving  his  victim  to  her  own  sad  thoughts,  and  the 
consciousness  that  there  exist  desirable  things  which  neither 
wealth  nor  station  can  purchase.^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
picture  of  our  aristocracy  is  highly  coloured,  and  not  nearly  so 
universally  true  as  the  respected  writer  believes  it  to  be.  If  it 
be  accurate,  however,  marriage  amongst  our  nobility  is  nearly 
as  much  an  affair  of  the  animal  faculties  as  is  the  marriage  of 
the  New  Hollander.  In  the  savage,  the  activity  of  Amativeness 
rouses  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Destructiveness ;  in 
the  peer,  it  excites  Acquisitiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of 
Approbation;  while  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscien- 
tiousness, are  kept  in  a  state  of  abeyance  to  these  inferior  facul- 
ties, and  left  ungratified.  And  what  is  the  result  P  Mutual 
loathing  and  disgust  quickly  ensue — libertinism  becomes  the 
pastime  of  the  peer ;  too  often  the  infidelity  of  his  consort  en- 
sues ;  and  the  progeny  of  this  unhappy  marriage,  inherit  the 
powerful  animal,  and  weak  moral  and  reflecting,  mculties  of  the 

f)arents  *.  While  such  selfishness  and  ignorance  of  the  Creator^s 
aws  are  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  exclusive  society,  we 
l^ave  little  reason  to  wonder,  if  their  inferiors  in  the  middle  ranks 
partake  in  some  degree  of  the  same  fashionable  debasement ;  and 
accordingly  we  find,  that  the  same  pursuit  after  wealth  in  the 
formation  of  the  marriage-compact  characterises  many  of  this 
class.  Hence  the  questions — "  What  money  has  she  P— is  there 
any  property  P*^  are  usually  the  first  that  are  put  by  one  who 
hears  of  the  marriage  of  a  friend.  Intellectual  and  moral  con- 
siderations are  either  given  to  the  winds,  or  regarded  as  secon- 

*  With  ftU  the  faults  which  belong  to  the  aristocracy  as  a  class,  we  cannot 
agree  with  Mr  Fox,  or  the  author,  in  holding  the  preceding  description  as 
generally  applicable.    It  is  too  strongly  drawn.— Editor.  * 

Gg2 
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dary  to  the  aojuisition  of  wealth.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  al- 
ways so ;  but  It  will  be  admitted  that  individuals  of  this  class 
too  generally  consider  a  marriage  wise  or  foolish,  according  as 
the  dower  is  ample  or  deficient.  Nor  can  a  favourable  descrip- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  operative  classes  be  always  given  m 
this  respect.  It  is  a  daily  occurrence  to  see  a  mere  boy  and  girl, 
under  the  blind  impulse  of  the  sexual  feeling  alone,  rush  into 
marriage,  destitute  alike  of  the  means  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  sit  down  with  comfort  in  their  own  house,  and  of  the  judg- 
ment to  retrieve  a  past  error ; — ignorant  of  each  other^s  disposi- 
tions, unacquaintea  with  the  duties  they  have  to  fulfil,  and  des- 
titute of  the  physical  strength  which  might  enable  them  to 
emerge  from  poverty.  Hence  quarrels  often  ensue — ^home  loses 
the  attractions  it  ought  to  possess— want  and  all  its  attendant  train 
of  miseries  overtake  them.  Philoprogenitiveness  is  wounded  by 
the  death  of  the  children  in  infancy,  from  want  of  sufficient 
care  and  sustenance ; — Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness,  al- 
so lacerated,  give  rise  to  feelings  of  remorse,  when  reflection 
points  to  the  absence  of  parental  attention  and  moral  traimng ; — 
Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  are  rendered  painfully 
active  by  the  consciousness  or  inferiority; — ^life  is  embittered 
by  domestic  feud  and  the  immorality  of  the  offspring,  and 
shortened  by  excessive  labour  and  irregular  habits.  It  is  thus 
that  marriages*  contracted  for  the  direct  gratification  of  the  do- 
mestic faculties,  without  reference  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  prove  ultimately  unsatisfactory,  and  pregnant  with  evil 
to  both  parties.  Happily,  however,  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  this  picture  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life ;  because  many 
estimable  individuals  intermarry,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  with- 
out any  previous  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  re- 
gulate their  choice.  Some  of  these  principles  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  lay  down  and  briefly  illustrate. 

Man,  as  an  organized  being,  is  subject  to  oiganic  laws.  One 
of  these  laws  is,  that  a  healthy  and  vigorous  constitution  of 
body  in  the  parents,  is  necessary  to  communicate  existence  in 
a  perfect  state  to  the  offspring.  The  progeny  of  too  young 
or  imperfectly  developed  parents  will  be  feeble,  and  probably 
short-lived. 

Another  organic  law  is,  that  mental  talents  and  dispositions 
are  transmitted  by  hereditary  descent ;  or,  more  shortly,  that 
**  like  begets  like,^  subject  to  some  important  modifications ;  and 
that  mental  and  moral  endowments  are  determined  by  the  forroy 
size,  and  constitution  of  brain.  The  temperaments  indicate,  to 
a  certain  extent,  this  constitution.  It  seems  a  general  rule  also, 
that  the  faculties  which  predominate  in  power  and  activity  in 
the  parents,  when  the  organic  existence  ol  the  child  oommences, 
determine  its  future  int  ntal  dispositions. 
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The  first  of  these  laws  will  not  be  denied  by  any ;  yet^  though 
of  great  practical  importance,  it  is  often,  from  ignorance,  over- 
looked. An  individual  with  weak  lungs,  indicated  by  a  com- 
pressed chest,  stooping  shoulders,  and  other  symptoms  that  may 
be  known  to  himself,  should  carefully  avoid  mtermarrying  with 
another  so  constituted ;  because  the  offspring  will  prove  subject 
to  pulmonary  complaints  that  may  carry  them  off  in  infancy  ; 
or  if,  by  careful  nursing,  they  should  be  enabled  to  survive  that 
period,  they  will  most  probably  fall  victims  to  consumption  be- 
fore they  attain  maturity.  In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  any 
other  constitutional  malady  to  which  we  may  be  subject,  we 
should  avoid  perpetuating  it  by  an  alliance  with  persons  in  a  si- 
milar condition,  because,  in  that  case,  it  would  descend  in  an 
aggravated  state  to  the  offspring.  These  remarks  are  peculiarly 
applicable  to  that  most  deplorable  of  all  maladies — ^insanity. 
This,  as  is  well  known,  descends,  in  many  families,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation ;  and  if  individuals  belonging  to  such  ramilies 
intermarry,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  offspring  will  be 
either  weak  in  intellect  or  absolutely  insane. 

A  knowledge  of  the  temperaments  is  of  great  practical  im- 
portance. Every  one,  therefore,  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  his 
own ;  for,  from  the  union  in  marriage  of  two  individuals  with 
very  active  temperaments,  children  will  most  probably  be  pro- 
duced, having  nervous  systems  still  more  predominant  tnan  those 
of  the  parents ;  and  sucn  children  run  a  very  great  risk  of  dying 
in  infancy  from  convulsions,  or,  if  they  survive,  are  peculiarly 
predisposed  to  high  cerebral  excitement,  bordering  upon  insa- 
nity, in  which  there  is  great  danger  of  its  ultimately  terminating. 
Again,  the  union  in  marriage  of  two  persons  of  a  lymphatic  tem- 
perament will  give  birth  to  offspring  that  will  inherit  the  in- 
ertness of  the  parents,  and  will,  consequently,  be  unfit  to  struggle 
successfully  against  the  difficulties  of  Ufe.  Much  more  might 
be  said  on  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  temperaments, 
but  I  must  refer  to  books  on  Phrenology  for  farther  informa- 
tion concerning  them. 

The  organic  law  by  which  hereditary  qualities  descend  to  the 
offspring,  is  acted  upon  by  every  practical  farmer  with  complete 
success  in  the  rearing  of  his  stock.  Strange  that  it  should  never 
have  occurred  to  such  men,  that  they,  as  organized  beings,  arv 
subject  to  the  like  laws,  and  that,  if  they  desire  to  improve  their 
own  race,  they  have  only  to  obey  them.  This  law  is  also  prac* 
tically  acted  upon  by  the  too-often  immoral  dog  and  cock  fighters. 
More  need  not  be  said  to  establish  its  existence,  because  it  is  as 
universally  admitted  as  it  is  disregarded  in  relation  to  man. 

The  next  organic  law  is,  that  intellectual  and  moral  endow- 
ment is  determined  by  the  size,  form,  and  constitution  of  the 
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brain,— ^  fact  of  the  utmost  importance  in  leading  to  the  choice 
of  a  suitable  partner. 

The  phrenologist  finds  too  many  illustrations  of  domestic  infe* 
licity  arising  from  ill-assorted  unions.  Thus,  a  young  woman  id 
whom  the  domestic  and  moral  faculties  were  strong,  and  whose 
intellect  was  considerable,  married  a  man  about  her  owii  age,  with 

frreat  force  of  character,  resulting  from  a  larse  head,  and  with 
arge  animal  and  intellectual,  but  deficient  moral,  organs.  During 
the  first  year  or  two  of  their  married  life  they  contrived  to  live 
peaceably;  but,  by  degrees,  the  husband  ao(]Uired  dissipated  ha- 
bits, ancl  neglected  his  domestic  duties.  His  wife  used  every  en- 
deavour, by  mildness  and  persuasion,  to  reclaim  him,  but,  from 
his  deficiency  of  the  mord  faculties,  without  effect.  The  two 
eldest  children  have  taken  up  the  mother^s  cerebral  development, 
and  their  lives  have  been  exemplary  and  irreproachable;  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  inherit  the  strong  animal  facul- 
ties and  deficient  morality  of  the  father.  The  mother  confesses 
she  has  had  little  moral  enjoyment,  and  she  feels  that  the  remain, 
ing  portion  of  her  life  is  to  be  embittered  by  the  profligacy  of 
her  children  and  the  unfeeling  indifference  of  her  husband. 
Another  instance  may  be  given,  of  a  young  man  whose  father 
possessed  great  strength  of  character,  by  which  he  raised  him- 
self to  the  middle  rank  of  society.  The  son,  however,  has  a 
small  head,  with  Acquisitiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  the 
reflecting  faculties  deficient.  Belonging  by  birth  to  the  middle 
ranks,  he  married  a  very  respectable  young  wotnan,  entered  into 
business,  failed,  subsequently  contracted  the  lowest  and  most  dis* 
sipated  habits,  and,  after  bringing  his  wife  and  family  to  destitu- 
tion, contrives  to  secrete  part  of  the  charity  she  receives  from  her 
respectable  connections,  wherewith  to  regale  himself  and  his  low 
associates.  The  parents  have  now  three  children,  two  of  whom 
inherit  very  nearly  the  father's  development.  Had  the  mother 
been  a  phrenologist,  it  is  not  probable  that  she  would  have  in- 
termarried with  him. 

In  another  couple,  where  the  husband  has  large  organs  of  the 
moral  faculties,  with  moderate  intellect  and  large  Combativeness 
and  Self-esteem,  while  the  other  party  has  a  small  head,  with 
excessive  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  A[)probation,  there  is  a  never 
ending  contention  about  trifles.  They  arc  total  strangers  to  do- 
mestic tranquillity  and  fireside  enjoyments;  nor,  to  all  appearance, 
have  they  tasted  domestic  felicity  for  thirty  hours  together  du- 
ring the  whole  thirty  years  of  their  married  life.  Happily  for 
themselves^  and  perhaps  for  society,  their  children  all  died  in  in- 
fancy. Too  many  instances  wight  be  given,  demonstrative  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  disregarding  the  operation  of  the  organic  laws 
in  marriage ;  but  I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  by  re- 
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ferring,  for  several  strikiDg  instaDces  of  it,  to  Mr  Combers  vfork 
on  the  Constitution  of  Man,-— a  work  that  should  be  very  gene- 
rally perused. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  some  facts  strongly  illustrative  of 
the  doctrine,  that  the  faculties  which  predominate  in  power  and 
activity  in  the  parent^  when  the  organic  existence  of  the  child 
oooomences,  determine  its  future  mental  dispositions.    This  is  a 
doctrine  to  which,  from  its  great  practical  importance,  I  would 
beg  leave  to  call  your  serious  attention.     It  was  remarked  by 
the  celebrated  Esquirol,  ^^  that  the  children  whose  existence 
dated  from  the  horrors  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  turned 
out  to  be  weak,  nervous,  and  irritable  in  mind,  extremely  sus- 
ceptible of  impresttons,  and  liable  to  be  thrown  by  the  least 
extraordinary  excitement  into  absolute  insanity.^     Sometimes 
too,  family  calamities  produce  serious  effects  upon  the  offspring. 
A  very  intelligent  ana  respectable  mother,  upon  hearing  this 
principle  expounded,  remarked  that  thare  was  a  very  wide  dif- 
leraice  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  between  one  of 
ber  children  and  the  others ;  and  accounted  for  this  difference 
by  the  fiict,  that,  during  pr^nancnr*  she  received  intelligence 
that  the  orew  of  the  ship,  on  board  of  which  was  her  son,  had 
mutinied^^that  when  the  ship  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  some  of 
the  mutineers,  and  also  her  son,  had  been  put  in  irons,— -and  that 
they  were  all  to  be  sent  home  for  triaL    This  intelligence  acted 
so  strongly  upon  her,  that  she  suffered  a  temporary  iuienati(xi  of 
judgment     The  report  turned  out  to  be  erroneous,  but  this  did 
not  avert  the  consequences  of  the  agitated  state  of  the  mother'^s 
feelings  upon  the  daughter  she  afterwards  gave  birth  to.     That 
daughter  is  now  a  woman,  but  she  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
being  of  impulses,  incapd)le  of  reflection,  and  in  other  req)ects 
greatly  infericnr  to  her  sisters. 

The  following  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  operation  of 
this  principle,  whidi  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  respectable 
medical  practitioner,  and  which  I  have  ^noe  found  from  in* 
quiries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  seeing  the  subject  of  it, 
to  be  substantially  correct.  In  the  summer  of  1827,  the  prac- 
tition^  alluded  to  was  called  upon  to  visit  professionally  a  young 
woman  in  the  immediate  n^ghbourhood,  who  was  safely  de- 
livered of  a  male  child*  As  the  parties  i4)peared  to  be  req)ect- 
able,  he  made  some  inquiries  regarding  the  absence  of  the  child'^s 
father ;  when  the  old  woman  told  him  that  her  daughter  was 
sdll  unmarried,  that  the  dbild^s  father  belonged  to  a  re^ment 
then  in  Ireland,  that  last  autumn  he  had  obtained  leave  oi  ab- 
sence to  visit  his  relations  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  join  his  regiment,  an  entertain* 
ment  was  given,  at  which  her  daughter  attended :  during  the 
whole  evening,  she  and  the  soldier  danced  and  sang  together ; 
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when  heated  by  tHe  toddy  and- the  dance,  they  left  the  cottage, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  an  nour  were  found  together  in  a  glen,  in 
a  state  of  utter  insensibility,  from  the  effects  of  their  former  fes- 
tivity ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  interview  was  the  birth  of 
an  idiot.  He  is  now  nearly  six  years  of  age,  and  his  mother 
does  not  believe  that  he  is  able  to  reco^ise  either  herself  or  any 
other  individual.  He  is  quite  incapable  of  making  signs,  where- 
by  his  wants  can  be  made  known — ^with  this  exception,  that  when 
hungry  he  gives  a  wild  shriek.  This  is  a  case  upon  which  it 
would  be  painful  to  dwell ;  and  I  shall  onlv  remark,  that  the  parents 
are  both  intelligent,  and  that  the  fatal  result  cannot  be  other- 
wise accounted  for  than  by  the  almost  total  prostration  or  eclipse 
of  the  intellect  of  both  parties  from  intoxication.  Numerous 
instances  might  be  adduced  wherein  the  temporary  activity  of 
certain  faculties  not  in  general  prominent  in  the  parents,  has 
caused  strong  endowments  in  the  ofispring,  and  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  giving  offence  induces  me  to  rorbear  citing  many 
that  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  first  bom  children  of  very  young  parents,  have  usual- 
ly a  larger  animal  and  less  moral  and  intellectual  development 
tnan  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  Sometimes  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  the  converse  happens ;  but  this  will  be 
found  to  be  the  consequence  of  straitened  circumstances  or  other 
causes  rousing  the  propensities  of  the  parents  into  a  state  of  un- 
wonted activity,  at  the  time  of  the  production  of  the  younger 
children.  Marriage  among  near  relations  is  also  a  breach  of  an 
organic  law,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  evil ;  but  unions  of  this  class 
are  seldom  contracted  by  individuals  of  oar  order.  We  find 
this  law  principally  infringed  by  royal  families,  and  others  of 
the  higher  and  middle  classes,  who,  anxious  to  keep  up  their 
wealth  and  their  caste,  intermarry  amongst  each  other,  until 
mental  imbecility  results. 

I  now  conclude  with  a  few  observations  to  the  young  of  both 
sexes,  founded  on  the  foregoing  views. 

To  my  fair  hearers,  I  would  take  leave  to  say :-— Persevere  in 
the  acquisition  of  orderly,  cleanly,  and  industrious  habits ; — ^leam 
early  to  accommodate  yourselves  to  the  different  dispositions  of 
others  with  whom  you  may  be  associated ; — strive  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  your  own  dispositions,  and  endeavour,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  render  your  manner  hainduaUy  agreeable  and  en- 
gajging ;— and  when  your  estimable  qualities,  graces,  and  accom- 

1>li8hments,'  attract  the  attention,  or  nvet  the  affections,  of  others, 
earn  to  be  circumspect,— «ct  wiUi  great  caution,— be  wary  before 
you  give  encouragement.  Consider  that  the  happiness  of  your- 
selves and  the  welfare  ^  others  are  dependent  upon  the  choice 
you  are  about  to  make.  Learn  to  know  your  own  phyncal  and 
mental  constitution,  and  to  judge  of  that  of  others  aright.     Re- 
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member  that,  if  you  oontract  an  allianoe  with  any  one  possess- 
ing an  unhealthy  constitution,  that  oonstituuon  will  descend  to 
your  progeny,  and,  in  all  probability,  consign  them  one  by  one 
to  the  grave,  at  the  very  time  when  they  have  become  most  en* 
deared  to  you.  Remember  also^  that  on  the  industry,  honesty, 
sobriety,  and  affection,  of  him  to  whom  you  shall  unite  your- 
selves, depends  your  every  temporal  felicity.  And  remember, 
that,  unless  your  feelings,  opinions,  and  sympathies  are  in  harmo^ 
ny  with  his,  unhappiness  will  oe  your  inevitable  portion.  **  What,^ 
says  Dr  Johnson,  **can  be  expected  but  disappointment  and  re- 
pentance from  a  choice  made  in  the  immaturity  of  youth,  in  the 
ardour  of  desire,  without  judgment,  without  foresight,  with- 
out inquiry  after  conformity  of  opinions,  similarity  of  manners, 
rectitude  of  judgment,  or  purity  of  sentiment  ?  Such  is  the  com- 
mon process  of  mairiaee.  A  youth  or  maiden  meeting  by  chance, 
or  brought  together  by  artifice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate 
civilities,  go  home,  and  dream  of  one  another.  Having  little  to 
divert  attention  or  diversify  thought,  they  find  themselves  un- 
ea^  when  they  are  apart,  and  therefore  conclude  that  they  shall 
be  happy  together.  They  marry,  and  discover  what  nothing 
but  voluntary  blindness  before  had  concealed ;  they  wear  out 
life  in  altercations,  and  charge  nature  with  cruelty.'^  {Rassela^^ 
chap.  29.)  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  productive  of  misery  to 
a  refined  and  educated  woman  than  the  habitual  society  of  a  man 
addicted  to  grovelling  pui*suits,  and  who  laughs  at  whatever  she 
most  highly  esteems  ?  Let  not  the  countenance  drest  up  in 
smiles,  nor  the  honeyed  accents  of  a  lover,  enlist  your  affec- 
tions in  his  favour  oefore  your  judgment  has  been  satisfied  of 
his  moral  and  intellectual  worth.  Regard  not  his  behaviour  to- 
wards yourself,  but  examine  into  his  previous  conduct  as  a  son 
and  a  citizen.  If  you  find  that  he  has  been  regardless  of  the  in- 
firmities and  wants  of  those  to  whom  he  owed  existence  ;  that 
he  could  never  brook  parental  restraint,  or  listen  to  the  counsel 
dictated  by  affectionate  regard  ;  that  he  spends  too  much  of  his 
time  in  idleness,  or  that,  though  industrious,  he  spends  too  much 
of  his  money  in  the  gin  shop ;  that  his  associates  are  unintel- 
lectual,  immoral,  and  dissipated  ;-*8hun  him  as  you  would  a  pes- 
tilence :  but  if  you  find  that  he  has  been  dutiful  to  and  is  es- 
teemed by  his  parents  and  the  other  members  of  his  family,— 
that  he  is  industrious  and  sober, — and  that  his  associates  are  men 
of  intelligence  and  moral  worth, — then  will  you  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  may  prove  to  you  a  faithful  and  affectionate  hus- 
band, and  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  life  with  integrity  and  skill. 

To  the  youthful  aspirant  towards  manly  usefulness  and 
honour,  I  would  now  address  myself.  Acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  physical  and  moral  sciences,  to  fit  you  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge  of  the  duties  of  active  life.      Learn  to  know  yourself^ 
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both  as  regards  your  physical  frame  and  your  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral constitution.  Physiology  will  unfold  the  former;  and  Phreno- 
logy  the  latter.  Study  tne  laws  which  the  Creator  has  esta^ 
blished  for  the  government  of  organized  beings,  and  train  your 
faculties  to  render  them  a  willing  Qbedimice.  Learn  to  look 
around  you  in  the  world,  and  note  the  consequences  to  others 
of  their  mfriugement  of  these  laws,  and  the  bene6ts  that,  follow 
observance.  Become  acquunted  with  the  institutions  and  laws 
of  your  country,  and  with  the  principles  that  regulate  the  pa. 
pulation  of  a  state.  Cultivate  a  love  of  truth  and  the  moral 
courage  necessary  to  follow  it ;  for,  be  assured,  that  it  can  never 
lead  to  danger.  Cherish  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  whole  hu* 
man  family  :  Let  no  distinction  of  country  or  sect  be  made  a 
pretext  for  indulging  invidious  feelings ;  but  remember  that  it 
IS  not  given  us  to  be  bom  where  we  please,  and  that* 

"  True  reli^on  is  a  boon,  which  Heaven 
To  man,  and  not  to  anj  sect,  has  giyen." 

Neither  let  inferiority  of  mental  endowments  in  others  prompt 
you  to  despise  them,  nor  be  elated  with  the  idea  of  your  own 
capabilities  and  acquirements;  remember  that  the  advantages 
you  possess  over  others  in  that  respect,  are  purely  a  gift  of  the 
Creator,  and  that  consequently,  though  you  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate, you  are  not  the  more  meritorious.     Labour  rather  to  im- 
prove those  who  are  behind  you,  and  do  not  scorn  to  imbibe  in- 
struction  from  your  superiors  in  moral  and  mental  attainments. 
Strive  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  you  may  be  called 
upon  in  after  life  to  fulfil,  either  as  citizens,  husbands,  or  p». 
rents.     Make  Phrenology  in  particular  your  study,  for  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  whidi  vou  possess  higher  advantages  than  the 
artizans  of  any  other  city  m  Europe,  witn  the  exception  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Judge  not  of  the  importance  of  the  science  from  what 
my  limited  faculties  have  been  able  to  lay  before  you,  but  exa* 
mine  for  yourselves  the  writings  of  its  intellectual  and  benevolent 
founders,  and  then  look  abroad  on  society  and  draw  your  own 
conclusions.     This  you  can  accomplish  with  a  very  trifling  sa- 
crifice of  time  and  money,  while  the  benefit  you  will  derive  may 
be  the  means  of  insuring  much  of  the  happiness  of  your  future 
life,  and  will  have  the  immediate  effect  of  exercising  and  render- 
ing active  your  moral  and  intellectual  powers.    When  you  have 
acquired  industrious  and  moral  habits,  and  a  knowledge  of 
those  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established  for  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  endeavour  to  act  in  accordance  there- 
with.    Be  especially  on  your  guard  that  you  do  not  infrin^ 
them  in  formmg  the  social  compact ;  for  the  consequences  will 
extend  beyond  yourself,  and  go  lar  into  futurity.     And  when  a 
choice  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  your 
superior  faculties,  let  both  parties  endeavour,  by  fulfilling  every 
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duty,  to  render  yourselves  mutually  agreeable :  then  will  the 
joyful  husband  find  by  delightful  experience,  that— 

^  It  is  to  lovely  woman  given 

To  soothe  our  griefs,  our  woes  allaj, 
To  heal  the  heart  bj  misery  riven, 
Change  earth  into  an  embryo  heaven, 
Aim  drive  life*s  fiercest  cares  away.'* 


ABTICLE  XIII. 

EARLY  ANTICIPATION  OF  PHEENOLOGY. 

In  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  and 
Journal  of  Science  for  October  1838,  p.  SOS,  we  find,  under  the 
above  title,  the  following  intelligence :— - 

"  The  Rev,  W.  D.  Conybeare,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  has  favoured  us 
with  the  following  notice  of  a  curious  anticipation  of  the  modern 
Phrenological  System,  bearing  date  as  early  as  1503 :  it  occurs 
in  an  old  Encyclopaedical  kind  of  Work,  entitled  Margarita 
PhihsopMea^  primed  at  Friburg  in  that  year.  The  author, 
speaking  of  the  mental  functions,  says,  '  Sensus  interiores  nu- 
mero  quinque  sunt :  Sensus  Communis,  Imaginative,  iEstima- 
tiva,  Cogitativa,  et  Memorativa.  Horum  Organa  in  substantia 
cerebri  subtiiissimis  secemuntur  peliiculis ;  qude  primura  toturo 
cerebrum  tribus  distinguunt  ventriculis,  quorum  anterior  et  me- 
dius  rursus  bipartiuntur : — Ima  portio  anterioris  organum  est 
Sensus  communis;  Sda,  Imaginative.  Ima,  autem  ventriculi 
medii  attribuitur  JBstimativse ;  Sda,  Cogitativae ;  posterior  vero 
ventriculus  totus  Memorativse  deputatur.*  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  sketch  of  a  head  divided  just  like  one  of  Gall  or  Spurz- 
heim^s  models,  a  part  of  which  is  copied  in  the  annexed.^ 

There  is  little  novelty  in  this  "  curious  anticipation  of  the 
modem  phrenological  system.""  The  engraving  copied  in  our 
first  volume,  p.  387,  from  Ludovico  Dolce's  work  on  the  Me- 
mory, published  in  1562,  exhibits  a  mapping  out  of  the  head 
yery  similar  to  that  which  appears  in  the  sketch  given  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine ;  although  the  seats  of  some  of  the  facul- 
ties are  in  very  diifFerent  positions,  as  well  relative  as  absolute. 
An  account  of  many  such  *^  curious  anticipations""  will  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  878 ;  and  for  addi- 
tional remarks  on  the  sul^ect  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  last 
number,  p.  381.  The  radical  distinction  between  these  theories 
and  the  doctrines  of  Dr  Gall  is,  that  the  former  were  mere  spe- 
culations unsupported  by  a  shadow  of  evidence ;  while  the  latter 
are  firmly  based  upon  observation  and  experience. 


(    476    ) 
ARTICLE  XIV. 

RAPHAEL'S  SKULL. 

The  occasion  on  which  the  skull  of  Raphael  first  became  an 
object  of  phrenological  inquiry,  is  stated  by  Dr  Gall,  in  his 
Anatomie  ei  Pht^Hdogie  du  Susthne  Nerveux,  vol.  iv.  p.  15S. 
— **  Dr  Scheel  of  Copenhagen,  says  he,  *^  had  attended  one  of 
my  courses  of  lectures  at  Vienna,  from  which  dty  he  went  to 
Rome.  One  day  he  suddenly  entered  my  house,  at  a  time 
when  I  was  surrounded  by  a  considerable  number  of  auditors, 
and  presenting  to  me  a  plaster  cast  of  a  skull,  requested  my 
opinion  of  it.  I  instantly  replied,  *  I  never  saw  the  organ  of 
the  arts  (Constructiveness)  so  greatly  developed  as  in  that  skull.^ 
Scheel  continued  to  interrogate  me.  I  then  pointed  out  to  the 
bystanders  a  considerable  development  of  the  organs  of  Ama- 
tiveness  and  Imitation.  <  How  do  you  find  the  organ  of  Colour- 
ing ?^  continued  Scheel.  I  would  not  have  adverted  to  it,  for 
it  was  only  moderately  developed.  M.  Scheel  then  declared, 
with  the  utmost  sati^acUon,  Uiat  what  he  had  put  into  my 
hands  was  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  Raphael.^  This  anecdote  is 
repeated  in  the  section  on  Constructiveness  in  Mr  Combers 
System  of  Phrenology. 

About  eight  years  ago,  Mr  William  Scott  read  to  the  Phre- 
noIofi;ical  Society  **  Remarks  on  the  Cerebral  Development  of 
Raphael  d'Urbino,  compared  with  the  accounts  given  ot  his  cha- 
racter and  genius.^  In  that  paper,  which  constitutes  the  first 
article  of  our  seventh  number,  Mr  Scott  pointed  out  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  configuration  of  the  reputed  skull  of 
Raphael,  and  his  genius  and  dispositions :  While  Constructive- 
ness, Ideality,  Form,  Imitation,  Secretiveness,  Comparison,  and 
Causality,  Uie  organs  necessary  for  eminence  in  the  fine  arts, 
were  found  to  be  large ;  Amativeness,  Adhesiveness,  Love  of 
Approbation,  Cautiousness,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness, 
were  also  greatly  developed,  and  accorded  with  the  amorous,  a£Pec» 
tionate,  urbane,  mild,  respectful,  religious,  modest,  and  honoura- 
ble character,  which  distinguished  the  man.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  the  skull  was  universally  believed  to  be\hat  of  Raphael, 
casts  of  it  were  received,  as  authentic,  into  most  of  the  phrenologi- 
cal collections.  Lately,  however,  an  announcement  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  that  m  consequence  of  strong  suspicions  that 
the  skull  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  was  not  genuine, 
the  tomb  of  Raphael,  in  the  Pantheon,  had  been  opened,  and 
his  entire  skeleton  found  undisturbed.  This  account  is  corro- 
borated by  a  letter  dated  SOth  October  1838»  from  a  member  of 
the  Phrenological  Society,  presently  resident  at  Rome,  to  a  friend 
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in  Edinburgh,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract. — **  The 
great  painter,  during  his  life,  was  allowed  to  build  an  altar  in 
the  Pantheon,  and  adorn  it  with  a  statue  of  the  Madonna.  It 
was  his  last  request,  and  he  left  a  clause  in  his  will  to  the  same 
effect,  that  he  might  be  buried  in  this  shrine,  and  placed  beneath 
the  altar  raiaed  at  his  own  expense.  Some  doubts  having  been 
expressed,  whether  he  had  really  been  laid  in  this  consecrated 
spot,  a  search  was  permitted,  and  the  result  has  been  the  dis- 
covery of  a  perfect  skeleton,  in  a  small  arched  vault  beneath 
the  statue  of  the  Madonna.  I  paid  a  visit  to  these  relics,  and 
found  the  bones  lying  in  their  natural  position,  with  the  skull 
attached.  The  light  was  so  imperfectly  admitted  into  the  vault, 
which  was  secured  by  glass  and  bars  of  iron,  that  I  could  not 
ascertain  the  predommating  organs  indicated  by  the  head.  The 
skull  appeared  to  me  to  be  large,  but  not  so  equally  balanced 
as  the  hitherto  reputed  one ;  which  has  now  been  removed  from 
the  Academy  of  St  Luke.  The  bones  were  re-interred  two 
nights  aga  I  was  presenL  and  witnessed  this  very  interesting 
ceremony.  I  have  leamea  that  a  cast  of  the  head  has  been 
taken,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  see ;  and,  if  possible,  I  shall 
note  die  development.  If  a  duplicate  can  be  got,  I  shall  secure 
one  for  the  Phrenological  Society.^ 

The  probability  that  a  skull,  corresponding  in  so  many  un- 
oonnect^  particulars  with  the  character  of  Raphael,  and  for 
many  years  exhibited  as  his,  is  in  fact  that  of  anotner  individual, 
is  so  small,  that  we  have  still  much  difficulty  in  believing  that 
the  skeleton,  or  at  least  the  skull,  now  discovered,  is  that  of 
Raphael.  As  the  evidence  has  not  yet  reached  us,  we  are  with- 
out the  means  of  coming  to  any  sound  conclusion  on  the  matter. 
We  shall  investigate  farther,  and  publish  the  result 


ARTICLE  XV. 
AN  ANECDOTE  TO  THE  HONOUR  OF  THBENOL06Y. 

About  two  months  ago,  an  article  under  the  above  title  ap- 
peared  in  the  London  Court  Journal^  and  was  subsequently 
copied  into  some  of  the  other  newspapers.     We  have  made  in- 

Siuiries  respecting  the  authenticity  oi  the  anecdote,  and  learn 
rom  good  authority  that  it  is  essentially,  though  not  in  all  the 
details,  correct  Dispositions  are  inferred  from  the  head,  but, 
we  believe,  not  in  exactly  the  following  circumstances.  The 
article  in  the  Court  Journal  is  this : — 

*'  An  anecdote  has  recently  been  made  known  to  the  world, 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  criminal  tribunals  of  the  con- 
tinent, which  we  are  inclined  to  record  among  what  a  talent- 
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ed  young  friend  once  reproached  ub  for  terming  the  remarkable 
coincidences  of  Phrenolc^. 

<^  During  the  autumn  of  the  year  1880,  a  larse  assemblage  of 
persons  sat  down  to  the  table  cThote  of  the  chief  hotel  at  Va* 
lence,  in  Dauphin^ ;  and  the  sort  of  desultory  conversation  en- 
sued which  usually  takes  place  among  the  heterogeneous  guests 
of  public  ordinaries.  Among  the  most  respectable  of  the  com-* 
pany  was  an  eminent  physician  of  Lyons,  who  is  well  known  to 
nave  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  time  to  the  study  oi 
the  doctrines  of  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  Being  known 
to  several  of  the  company,  he  was  of  course  attacked  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  favourite  hobby,  and  he  defended  it  with  equal  spirit 
and  good-humour.  Exhilarated  by  the  repast^  several  persons 
present  requested  the  doctor,  at  the  close  of  the  dessert,  to  pro* 
nounce  his  opinion  on  their  faculties  and  qualifications ;  and 
much  surprise  was  expressed,  particularly  by  the  ladies,  at  the 
accuracy  of  his  verdicts.  One  individual,  however,  stood  aloof, 
annoying  the  rest  of  the  party  by^his  sneers  at  their  credulity, 
and  insulting  the  learned  gentleman  by  accusations  of  charla- 
tanism. ^  I  will  defy  any  man  living,^  said  he,  '  to  infer  the 
character  and  conduct  of  a  man  from  the  organization  of  his 
skull.**  The  doctor  said  nothing,  but  appeared  considerably 
agitated. 

'^  ^  As  if  it  were  possible,^  continued  the  stranger,  '  for  a 
man's  thoughts  to  raise  bosses  upon  a  bone  V 

«( (  For  your  sake,^  replied  the  physician,  at  length  lonng  his 
patience,  '  I  trust  that  it  is  not ;  for  if  Phrenology  have  any 
power  to  interpret  the  handwriting  of  the  Almighty,  you  are 
one  of  the  greatest  villains  in  existen^e,---'a  thief  ana  an  aa- 
sassin  !^  A  general  outcry  of  indignation  arose  in  the  room. 
The  stranger  proposed  the  ejection  of  the  learned  physiologist 
through  the  wmdow  ;  when  the  uproar  and  consternation, were 
checked  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  master  of  the  hotel. 

^^ '  Gentlemen,^  said  he,  ^  I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  you  that  a 

§reat  criminal  is  harboured  among  you.  The  police  are  at  the 
oor,  having  certain  information  tnat  an  individual  concerned 
in  a  robbery  of  plate,  which  was  effected  last  night  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  has  been  dining  at  this  ordinary.^ 

«<  Every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  furious  stranger,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  in  the  custody  of  the  police,  the  stolen  plate 
having  been  found  concealed  in  his  baggage.  But  what  was  the 
amazement  of  all  present  when  he  was  detected  by  a  gendarme  as 
the  celebrated  Robert  St  Clair,  the  accomplice  of  Dammas  Dupm, 
executed  for  the  murder  of  an  innkeeper  and  his  wife  at  Mont- 
morency !  St  Clair,  after  escaping  from  the  galleys  at  Roche- 
fort,  and  lurkinff  in  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  had 
managed  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  justice,  by  spreading  a  report 
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that  he  had  been  found  murdered  on  the  Turkish  frontier. 
After  some  days  of  solitary  confinement  in  the  dungeons  of  Va^ 
lence,  he  made  the  most  ample  confession,  and  was  eventually 
tried,  condemned,  and  guillotined.-— We  need  not  add,  that  the 
fame  of  the.  phrenological  doctor  lias  risen  to  the  highest  pitch  in 
his  native  province." 


NOTICES. 

EdixbubiQH.— -The  following  valiuible  donations  were  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  Phrenological  Society  at  the  first  meeting  this  winter  :-«JSieren  skulls  of 
execiftted  Thuffa^  or  strangers  of  Central  India;  presented  bj  Henrjr  Harper 
Spry,  Esq.  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service,  Sanfor,  through  Qeorge  Swinton, 
Esq.  Dean  Housa—X^asts  of  the  heads  of  two  LapJanders,  and  of  the  skull  of 
a  Swedish  criminal  i  presented  by  Mr  G.  Schwartz,  Stoddwlm— *Six  skulls  of 
Druids  from  the  Hebrides;  presented  by  Donald  Gregory,  Esq.— Skull  found 
in  April  1833  under  the  foundation  of  the  old  steeple  of  Montrose ;  presented 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  liddeU. — Cast  of  the  head  of  Linn,  a  parricide  t  pre- 
sented by  Dr  McDonnell,  Belfast — Casts  of  the  heads  of  a  musical  Child,  a 
Negro,  and  a  South  American  savage ;  presented  by  Dr  William  Gregory- 
Plate  illustrative  of  the  TheoriedesJRes^mblanoea  f  presented  by  the  Chevalier 
da  Gama  Machado. — American  edition  of  Dr  Spureheim*s  work  on  Physiog- 
nomy ;  presented  by  Nahum  Capen,  Esq.  Boston,  U.  S.  For  these  highly 
esteemed  donations,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  friends  of  science  will  embrace  every  opportunity  of  adding  skulls 
and  casts  to  the  Society's  collection. 

At  the  request  of  the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Association  for  procuring 
Instruction  in  Useful  and  Entertaining  Science,  Mr  Combe  delivered,  to  a 
crowded  audience  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  three  lectures  on  Education^  as 
an  introduction  to  the  courses  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Phy- 
rioloffv  and  Zoology.  The  success  of  the  Association  this  winter  is  very 
ffrat^ing,  not  fewer  than  776  tickets  having  been  sold  during  the  first 
rortnight ;  of  which  219  are  for  Mr  XiOes's  lectures  on  Natural  rhUoflophy, 
t82  for  Mr  Gray's  on  Astronomy,  and  273  for  Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne^s  on 
Physiology  and  Zoology. 

Glasgow. — On  9th  November,  Professor  Hunter  commenced  a  course  of 
weekly  lectures  on  Phrenology  at  the  Andersonian  University.  He  delivers, 
on  Thursdays,  popular  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology* 

At  the  Glasgow  Mechanics*  Institution  a  course  of  popular  lectures  on 
Anatomy,  Physioloay  and  Phrenology  has  been  begun  by  Dr  .1.  R.  Wood,  a 
gentleman  whose  talents  are  highly  spoken  otl  The  first  lecture  was  on  6th 
November  at  half-past  eight,  and  the  course  will  be  continued  every  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  evening  for  six  months. 

Gkseitock. — ^A  Phrenological  Society  has  lately  been  instituted  in  this 
town.    It  started  with  about  twelve  members. 

Maitchester.— In  September  last  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  Phrenology 
was  delivered  by  Dr  Eprn,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society,  to  a  hi^Iy  respectable  and  numerous  audiences  We  have 
seen  in  a  Manchester  newspaper  a  report  of  the  sixth  lecture,  but  Dr  £pp0*8 
ODinions  appear  to  be  somewhat  misrepresented.  He  is  reported,  for  exam- 
ple, to  have  said,  ^'  that  there  are  no  means  of  proving  Christianity  to  be  a 
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true  system  by  internal  evidence,  except  by  Phrenology,'*«-4i  sentiment  which 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  ever  expressed. 

LivEBPOOL. — Here  also  Dr  Epps  has  recently  lectured,  (in  the  Mechanics* 
Institution).  A  spirit  of  phrenological  inquiry  has  been  the  result,  and  the 
Directors  have  purchased  a  number  of  works  on  Phrenology  for  the  library  of 
the  Institution* 
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PoRTBKOVTH.— The  memben  of  the  Phrenological  Society  held  their  first 
meeting  for  the  season  at  the  Old  Town  Hall  on  Thursday  7th  November, 
,when  a  lecture  was  delivered  to  the  members,  and  manj  respectable  visitors, 
by  Mr  J.  H.  BigaeVU-^ortmouth  Herald,  10(4  November  1833. 

SoTTTHAMPToir.— Mr  J.  B.  Stebbing  delivered  here,  in  October  last,  a 
eourse  of  Lectures  on  Phrenology,  at  the  Mechanics*  Institution,  to  a  veiy 
numerous  audience.  **  He  commenced  by  a  general  view  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  heaud,  desired  to  show  the  situation  of  the  brain,  and  the  different 
parts  into  whidi  it  is  divided.  After  a  most  effective  and  entertainiiig 
defence  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  science,  in  which  the  lecturer  conten£ 
ed  that  the  names  of  the  orsans  were  formed  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
English  language^  he  proceeded  briefly  to  explain  the  functions  of  the  several 
organs.  He  concluded  by  an  ingenious  vindication  from  the  charge  of 
fiitalism  and  other  objections  frequently  made  to  the  science.  We  are  not 
at  present  disposed  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  truth  of  the  principles  of 
phrenology,  but  we  give  Mr  Stebbing  full  credit  for  the  ability  which  he  ex- 
nibited  in  his  very  persfncuous  and  interesting  exposition  of  what,  if  true,  is 
certainly  a  very  important  branch  of  knowledge."— ^mijMMfv  AdfierHter^  5th 
October  1833. 

Halifax. — ^We  learn  firom  the  ffal{fM  GuarcUan  of  dth  November,  that 
Mr  Levison  was  about  to  commence  a  series  of  lectures  on  Phrenology  in  that 
town.  **  Though  we  do  not  profess,**  says  the  Guardian^  ^  to  be  adepts  in 
Phrenology,  yet  we  can  say  with  truth,  that  our  inquiries  into  the  subject, 
and  our  personal  communications  with  Mr  Combe  (one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
philosophical  reasoners  of  whom  Britain  can  boast),  have  convinced  us  of  the 
very  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  divested  us  of  many  pr^udioes 
which  we  once  entertained  respecting  it — ^those,  in  particular,  wluch  relate  to 


interest,  even  to  those  who  are  not  convinced  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  cdf  the 


science.** 


Paxis. — ^The  progress  of  Phrenology  here  is  very  gratifying.  For  parti- 
culars we  refer  to  a  communication  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Ukitxd  Statks^— The  North  American  Beview,  for  July  1833,  (published 
at  Boston),  contains  an  attack  on  Phrenology.  The  ?rriter  misapprenends,  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  doctrines  which  he  opposes.  We  have  prepared  a 
reply,  but  are  compelled  by  want  of  room  to  postpone  it 

Second  American  editions  of  Dr  Spurzheim  s  ^^  Phrenology,**  and  ^'  Philo- 
BophioBl  Principles,**  have  appeared  at  Boston.  His  '^  Examination  of  the  Ob* 
jections  made  m  Britain  against  the  Doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,**  and 
also  his  work  on  Insanity,  have  been  reprinted  at  the  same  place,  the  lat- 
ter with  an  Appendix  bv  A.  Brigham,  M.D.,  author  of  ^  Kemarks  on  the 
Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  on  Health.**  An  American  edition  of  Dr 
Andrew  Combe's  Observations  on  Mental  Derangement  is  in  the  press. 

The  following  pamphlets  by  Dr  Caldwell  of  Lexington  have  been  received 
and  will  be  noticed  as  soon  as  possible: — 1.  Thoughts  on  the  Pathc^ogy, 
Prevention,  and  Treatment  of  Intemperance,  as  a  form  of  Mental  Derange, 
ment.  2.  A  Discourse  on  the  Advantaffes  of  a  National  University,  espe- 
cially in  its  Influence  on  the  Union  of  tne  States.  3.  A  Discourse  on  the 
first  Continental  Celebration  of  the  Birthday  of  Wa&hiiwton.  4.  Thou^ta 
on  the  Structure  and  Dependencies  of  the  Science  of  Medidne.  0.  True 
Mode  of  improving  the  Condition  ofMan. 

A  work  by  Mr  J.  L.  Levison,  entitled  ^  Mental  Culture,  or  the  Means  of 
Developing  the  Human  Faculties,"  has  been  announced. 

The  publication  of  several  articles  and  communications,  partly  in  types,  is 
still  unavoidably  delayed. 

EnBATUK  IK  THIS  NuMBKE...^t  p.  416,  line  6,  fer  orffamMaUm  read  lAt- 
orffoniMaiUnL 

Edikboboh,  \ti  December  1833. 
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PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  CRIMINAL  LEGISLATION  TO  THE  PENITEN- 
TIARY SYSTEM. 

In  a  former  article  (Vol.  VIII.  page  109)  we  endeavoured  to 
lay  down  the  principles  of  criminal  legislation,  which  are  dis- 
coverable in  the  views  of  human  nature  as  unfolded  by  Phre- 
nology. We  did  not  then  go  into  the  details  of  the  system  of 
RESTRAINT,  which,  we  generally  ^ave  it  as  our  opinion,  should 
and  will  supersede  all  direct  positive  infliction  of  pain.  We  are 
encouraged  to  revert  to  the  important  subject,  by  the  cheering 
fact  that  the  public  and  the  legislature  are  busy  with  it,  and  have 
both  made  a  stretch  forward  in  those  sound  and  liberal  principles, 
which  the  phrenologist,  as  he  has  the  best  means  of  knowing  their 
consequences,  is  b^st  qualified  to  appreciate.  On  the  96th  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  Mr  Hume  presented  a  petition  from  nearly  6000  per- 
sons in  the  Metropolis,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  a 
revision  of  our  criminal  laws,  which  he  concurred  with  the  peti- 
tioners in  considering  unenlightened,  cruel,  and  self-defeating, 
Mr  Pease  vindicated  his  title  to  represent  the  Benevolent  So- 
ciety to  which  he  belongs,  by  cordially  supporting  the  petition. 
The  Solicitor-General  declaral  himself  friendly  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  our  criminal  code ;  and  could  sanction  the  taking  of  nfe 
in  those  crimes  only  where  the  individual  injured  would  be  en- 
titled, preventively,  to  kill  the  criminal.  Mr  Lennard  thought^ 
that  no  crime  should  be  punished  with  death  which  was  commit- 
ted against  property,  without  violence.  Mr  6.  Lamb  said,  that 
a  gentleman  had  gone  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  in- 
vesugate  the  secondary  punishments  of  that  country  ;  and  trust- 
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ed  that  an  improved  system  of  secondary  punishments  would 
soon  be  adopted  in  our  own.  The  Attorney-General  would 
yield  to  no  man  in  the  wish  that  punishment  should  be  as  le- 
nient as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  person  and  property ;  and 
was  of  opinion  that  farther  mitigation  might  be  safely,  if  cau- 
tiously, introduced.  In  this  conversation,  every  speaker  pro- 
posed MITIGATION,  which  was  welcomed  with  loud  and  general 
cheering.  Mr  Lennard  has  sinc«  introduced  a  bill  aoolish- 
ing  the  punishment  of  death  for  breaking  into  and  stealing  in 
dwelling-houses,  which  has  been  passed;* — and  we  happen 
to  know  that  views  going  quite  as  far  as  those  which  we  nave 
already  expounded,  and  are  now  farther  to  expound,  have, 
in  another  shape,  -f  met  the  eyes  of  several  ot  the  leading 
members  of  his  Majesty^s  Government  and  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  been  considered  by  them  instructive  and 

Eractically  useful.  In  this  triumph  of  a  higher  morality  than 
as  ever  yet  regulated  the  treatment  of  criminals,  we  sincerely 
rejoice.  .  We  see  in  it  the  power  of  the  ethics  we  ourselves 
have  been  urging,  almost  unheeded,  for  years ;  and  we  hail  it  a^ 
the  most  irrefragable  and  gratifying  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
our  philosophy.  It  will  be  easily  believed  that  we  now  resume 
our.  task  with  equal  confidence  and  pleasure. 

The  reader  will  keep  in  mind  our  tripartite  division  of  our 
feUow  creatures.     In  Class  first,  the  animal  propensities  greatly 

IU'edominate.  This  class  are  the  most  disposed  to  crime,  and  the 
east,  if  at  all,  moved  by  the  terror  of  example.  In  Class  second, 
there  is  a  rather  nice  balance  between  the  animal  organs  and  the 
moral;  they  are  therefore  good  or  evil  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  are  deterred  by  example.  Class  third,  are  virtuous 
in  various  degrees,  but  in  little  or  no  danger  of  being  betrayed 
into  the  commission  of  crime.  We  had  got  as  far,  in  our  former 
article  already  referred  to,  as  a  general  recommendation  of 
PENiTENTiABY  BESTRAiNT,  and  shall  uow  endeavour  to  enter 
more  minutely  into  the  reasons  of  that  great  reform  in  criminal 
legislation. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  would  propose  to  dismiss  bet&ibutivs 
VENGEANCE  for  cvcr  from  our  legislation  in  crimes,  and,  what 
alone  will  secure  this  result,/ro9»  our  own  Jkelings  towards  cri- 
mirhah.  Difficult,  we  acknowledge,  will  be  this  apparent  inver- 
sion of  our  moral  sentiments ;  but,  as  phrenologists,  holding  it 
to  be  only  a  just,  and,  therefore,  natural  direction  of  them,  we 
feci  assured,  and  indeed  have  actually  seen,  that  it  will  soon 

'  *  l^ext  ISessioii  of  Parliament  will  probably  see  the  abolition,  or  great  mo- 
dificRtion,  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

t  Edinburgh  Law  Journal,  NuiMier  VIII,  Article  lit  A  few  copies  of 
this  paper  were  separately  printed  for  circulation  in  London.  The  result  has 
been  most  encouraging. 
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weeoBomesnd  itself  to  the  refleotiDg.  There  is  an  approach  to  this 
in  the  reprobation  with  which  all  treat  the  element  of  revenge, 
when  it  betrays  itself  in  keenness,  or  violence,  or  vinBictiveness, 
in  a  judge  in  bis  directions  to  a  jury  in  a  criminal  case,  how- 
ever aggravated'  that  case  may  be ;  and  we  feel  more  respect 
for  him  when  he  treats  the' wretched  prisoner  at  the  bar  as  un* 
fortunate  as  well  as  criminal.  Indeed,  good  feeling  has  estab- 
lished this  as  the  current  term,  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench, 
for  characterizing  the  prisoner's  condition.  Now  this  is  not 
merely  civil,-^it  is  just.  When  we  consider  the  original  constitu- 
tion cmd  aetHid  drcmnstanees  of  criminals,  as  already  described, 
we  cannot  in  justice  avoid  looking  upon  them  as  unfortunate, 
as  patients  more  than  criminals,  and  longing  to  see  them  as  pa- 
tients put  ^*  under  treatment.^  This  treatment  ought  to  have  ' 
two  great  aims ;  ^rst^  to  protect  society  from  its  dangerous 
members,  who  are  criminally  diseased  or  disposed ;  and,  secondly ^ 
to  amend  the  criminals  themselves  by  an  enlightened  system  of 
ref(Mtnation.  We  think  that  both  ends  may  be  gained,  with  a 
much  smaller  degree  of  sufferingthan  is  called  for  on  the  retri- 
butive prineiple,  bt  a  judicious  system  of  befobicato&y  se- 
clusion OF  ALL  COKVfCTBD  CBIMINALS,  WHATEVSB  HAY  HAVE 
BEEN  THEIB  CRIMES. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  onginality  in  the  advocation  of  peniten- 
tiary treatment.  We  are  anticipated  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  the 
father  of  the  system,  by  Archbishop  Whately,  and  by  the  le- 
gislators of  the'  United  States,  in  proposing  its  substitution  for 
all  secondary  punishment:  the  two  last  reserve  death  for 
such  crimes  as  murder  and  fire-raising;  while  the  London 
Prison  Discipline  Society  have  the  distinction  of  taking  the  lead 
in  recommending  the  secondary  treatment  for  all  crimes  what- 
ever, murder  not  excepted.  Major  Palmer,  too,  one  of  the  inspect' 
tors^neral  of  prisons  in  Ireland,  has  written  an  excellent 
pamphlet  oti  this  subject.  But  we*  do  claim  some  views  of  peni- 
tentiary treatment  itself,  which  more  closely  consult  human 
nature  than  any  which  we  have  met  with ;  and,  therefore, 
we  humbly  hope,  free  from  eri'ors  in  principle,  which  have  oc- 
caaoned  the  failure  of  the  penitentiary  system  in  various  ways, 
when  it  promised  most  fairly  f.  From  some  errors  we  think, 
with  much  deference,  that  the  Prison  Discipline  Society's  plan 
itself  is  not  free.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  that  proposed 
by  Mr  Livingstone,  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  to  be 
presently  noticed,  all  the  penitentiary  plans  have  a  machinery 
for  the  direct  infliction,  in  lesser  or  greater  degrees,  of  suffering, 
called  punishment,  continued  through  the  whole  course  oi  the 

*  Bj  we,  we  here  mean  the  phrenologuts,  of  course  including  Professor 
Caldwell.  See  his  admirable  paper  in  voL  viL  p.  385  and  493  of  this  JoumaL 

t  Millbank  itself  has  disappMntcd  expectation. 

H  h  2 
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priod.  a£  deleiUiop.  Tbey  all  ipclude  ampulsoty  labour,  which 
if(  labour  i^nforccd  by  yet  severer  pain  as  the  cobsequeoce  of  re^ 
fy^\f  in  the  form  of  stricter  confinementy  privation  of  food, 
and,  as  is  tr'u^  of  the  boasted  Auburn  of  America  itself,  stripes 
with  a.caw-skin  whip  at  the  discretion  of  an  under-keeper,  and 
even  flogging  with  a  cat  of  cords  under  the  eye  of  the.  governor* 
We  meap  to  shew  that»  with  all  or  any  of  these  penal  appliances, 
the  convicf s  amendment  is  morally  incompatible. 

Thfs  last  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  secondary  punishments,  *^  recommends  that,  in  all  cases  that 
have  hitherto  been  punished  with  imprisonment,  with  or  with* 
out  bard  labour  *,  the  prisoners  be  in  future  confined  in  light 
solitary  cells,  except  when  at  fiard  labour ;  that  in  proceeding 
to  or  returning  from  exercise,  they  ]}e  marched  in  single  files, 
and  strict  coxe  taken  to  prevent  even  a  whisper  passing  from 
ppe  prisoner  to  another;  that  to  prevent  conversation  while  At 
exercise,  the  wheel  be  divided  into  compartments,  with  partitions, 
to  contain  one  person  in  each,  and  that  no  more  prisoners  be 
taken  out  for  exercise  at  a  time  than  may  be  sufficient  to  fill  the 
wheel;  that  no. prisoner  be  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  his 
friends,  or  to  hold  any  communication  with  them  even  by  letter, 
except  in  special  cases,  and  with  the  perkimsion  of  the  visiting 
Magistrates ;  that,  when  shut  up  in  their  cells,  the  strictest  si- 
lence be  enforced,  and  for  that  purpose  a  tunikejj  be  constantly 
perambulating  the  galleries  of  the  prison ;  furtner,  that  every 
cell  be  furnished  with  books  of  a  moral  and  religious  character, 
and  such  employment  provided  for  the  prisoners  when  not  at 
hard  labour^  as  may  tend  to  encourage  habits  of  industry,  and 
repay  a  portion  of  the  expense  incurred  in  their  maintenance.^ 

This  plan  is  a  copy  of  that  of  the  prison  of  Auburn  in  the 
State  of  New  York ;  only  the  labour  in  the  latter  is  more  in- 
telligent and  useful  than  the  wretched,  degrading,  and  absurd 
labour  of  the  tread-wheel,  which  prevails  in  almost  every  House 
of  Correction  in  England.  We  think,  with  deference,  that  the 
views  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  although  an 
immense  advance  upon  those  of  our  ancestors,  are  j^et  but  par- 
tially enlightened  and  guided  by  philosophical  principles.  But 
we  hail  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  Legislature,  and  expect 
from  it  the  very  best  results  as  its  lights  increase. 

In  their  Eighth  Report,  the  Committee  of  the  Prison  Dis- 
cipline Society  say : — "  The  Committee  have  given  to  this  sub- 
ject (a  substitute  for  transportation  and  the  hulks,  which  two 
last  they  consider  as  having  utterly  failed)  their  best  con^deration, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  their  conviction  that  an 

*  The  Committee  propose  to  have  a  variety  of  secondary  punishments,  re- 
taining, but  improving,  tne  unimproveable  one  of  transportation.  This  miffe^ 
is  adnurabi J  exposed  ni  all  its  aefedctetiiig  effects  hj  iUthbiaho|»  Wluttely. 
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eiFectual  substitute  may  be  found  for  the  penalty  of  death  in  a 
well  regulated  system  of  penitentiary  discipline ;  a  system  which 
shall  inspire  dready  not  by  intensity  of  punishment,  but  by  unre' 
mitted  occupixtion,  seclusion^  and  restraint.  The  enfordenient 
of  hard  labour ,  strict  silence,  and  a  Judicious  plcfii  of  sdifUrp 
confinement^  will  be  found  the  most  powerful  of  all  moral  in- 
struments for  the  correction  of  the  guilty ;  and  when  to  these 
are  added  the  application  of  religious  instruction,  the  utmost 
means  are  exercised  which  society  can  employ  for  the  punish- 
ment and  reformation  of  the  human  character.  This  discipline 
admits  of  a  great  variety  of  combination,  and  is  therefore 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  offenders  of  different  classes  x)f  cri- 
minality. For  successful  examples  of  this  nature,  the  Commit- 
tee refer  to  some  of  our  best  houses  of  correction,  and  especially 
to  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank.  It  is,  however,  from  the  United 
States  that  the  most  extensive  experience  on  this  subject  is  to  \m 
derived ;  where  a  system  has  been  adopted  which  combines  soli- 
tary confinement  at  night,  hard  labour  by  day,  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  silence,  and  attention  to  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment. These  plans  are  enforced  with  great  success  at  the 
prison^  at  Auburn  and  Sing-Sing,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  at  W^athersfield,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  At  sunrise, 
the  convicts  proceed  in  regular  order  to  the  several  work- shops, 
where  they  remain  under  vigilant  superintendence  until  the 
hour  of  breakfast,  when  they  repair  to  the  common  hall.  When 
at  their  meals  the  prisoners  are  seated  at  tables  in  single  rows, 
with  their  backs  towards  the  centre,  so  that  there  can  be  no  in- 
terchange of  signs.  From  one  end  of  the  work-rooms  to  the 
other,  upwards  of  600  tronvicts  may  be  seen  without  a  single  in- 
dividual being  observed  to  turn  his  head  towards  a  visitor.  Not 
a  whisper  is  heard  throughout  the  apartments.  At  the  close  of 
day;  labour  is  suspendeci,  and  the  prisoners  return  in  military 
order  to  their  solitary  cells ;  there  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  of  reflecting  in  silence  on  their  past 
lives.  The  chaplain  occasionally  visits  the  cells,  instructing  the 
ignorant,  and  administering  the  reproofs  and  consolations  of  re- 
ligion. The  influence  of  these  visits  is  described  to  be  most  be- 
neficial ;  and  the  effect  of  the  entire  discipline  is  decidedly  sucr 
cessful  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  both  by  the  dread  which  the 
imprisonment  mspires,  as  well  as  by  the  reformation  of  the  of- 
fender. Inquiries  have  been  instittited  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  prisoners  released  from  the  Auburn  penitentiary — the  prison 
at  which  this  system  has  been  longest  observed — and  of  S06  dis- 
charged, who  have  been  watched  over  for  the  space  of  three 
years,  146  have  been  reclaimed  and  maintained  reputable  cha- 
racters in  society. 

^  Another  syfEftetn  of  penitentiary  disdpline  practised  in  the 
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United  States  is  of  a  more  formidable  character,  the  severity  of 
which  has  excited  considerable  opposition.  It  is  enforced  at 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
main  feature  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  goyemmeot 
at  Auburn,  consists  in  the  enforcement  of  solitary  confinement 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  It  was  originally  mtended  that 
this  perpetual  solitude  should  be  inflicted  at  the  Philadelphia 
prison  without  any  relief  arising  from  manual  labour,  but  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  revise  the  penal  laws  of  PennsyU 
vania  were  adverse  to  the  experiment.  This  system  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  although  the  plan  is  in  some  respects  objectionable, 
the  serious  apprehensions  to  which  it  has  given  rise  have  not 
been  realized.  Both  these  prisons  were  lately  visited  by  a 
member  of  this  Society,  who  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
effect  which  continued  solitude  4iad  produced  upon  the  health 
of  the  prisoners.  ^  I  attempted,^  be  writes,  ^  to  detect  any 
latent  evils  belonging  to  the  system  >  and  was  for  this  purpose 
allowed  to  repair  to  the  cells  alone ;  I  did  so  frequently,  and 
was  at  length  satisfied  that  the  prisoners  had  sustained  no  injury 
from  the  seclusion.  Each  prisoner  is  employed  in  some  branch 
of  trade,  and  is  required  to  execute  a  given  quantity  of  work  ; 
if  he  disobeys,  he  is  kept  on  low  diet,  no  corporal  punishment 
being  allowed.  There  is,  however,  but 'little  necessity  for  re** 
sorting  to  punishment ;  Jbr^  rather  than  remain  in  idtenees^  the 
prisoners  prefer  employment  Jbr  its  awn  sake^  as  well  asjbr  the 
intercourse  which  it  occasums  with  the  prison-officers.  Labour 
is  here  prescribed  as  an  alleviation  of  punishment^  and  not 
superadded  to  aggravate  it.'*  Satisfactory  as  this  may  be  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  is  notwithstanding  extremely  difficult,  at  a  dis* 
tance  so  remote,  and  with  conflicting  evidence,  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  upon  the  safety  and  expediency  of  continued  solitude, 
even  when  mitigated  by  employment ;  and  after  having  mature- 
ly weighed  the  statements  adduced  by  the  advocates  of  the  re^ 
spective  systems,  the  Committee  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed 
in  their  former  Report,  that  solitary  confinement  by  day  as  well 
as  by  night,  however  suitable  for  short  periods,  and  as  a  tem- 
porary punishment  for  gaoUofiences,  would  not  be  justifiable  as 
an  ordinary  system  of  prison  discipline.  It  appears  that  before 
the  adoption  of  the  present  system  at  Auburn,  an  experimeot 
was  tried  at  that  prison  of  the  effect  of  perpetual  solitude  upon 
eighty  prisoners,  during  a  period  of  ten  months.  The  result 
was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  and  it 
was  accordingly  abandoned.  The  punishment  was  found  in 
many  cases  to  injure  the  health,  to  impair  the  reason,  to  eiidaD«> 
ger  life,  to  leave  the  prisoner  enfeebled  and  unable  to  work  on 
quitting  confinement,  and  as  ignorant  of  any  useful  occupation 
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as  ivhen  he  entered  ft  Reformatioii  did  not  follow,  and  conse- 
quently recommitments  were  more  frequent.  This  testimony 
is  corroborated  hy  the  opinions  of  the  governors  of  several  of 
the  best  regulated  prisons  in  England,  whom  the  Committee 
have  consulted  on  this  important  subject.  They  umte  in  sMipg 
their  conviction,  that  solitary  confinement  is  a  punishment  to  be 
used  with  extreme  caution ;  that  the  health  of  every  individual 
must  be  regularly  watched  ;  that  serious  effects  would  have  re- 
sulted from  its  adoption  in  their  own  experience,  had  they  not 
been  prevented  by  the  timely  removal  of  the  prisoner  into  so- 
ciety, and  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  render  general  a  disci- 
pline, the  administration  of  which  requires  unceasing  vigilance, 
and  the  abuse  of  which  may  be  so  fatal  to  the  mind  as  well  as 
health  of  the  prisoner.  Much  of  the  benefit  ascribed  to  solitary 
confinement  may  be  derived  from  allowing  the  prisoners  to  la- 
bour in  classes  agreeably  to  the  course  pursued  at  Auburn,  but 
restricting  them  to  the  most  rigid  observance  of  silenoe.  Great 
importance  is  justly  attached  in  these  penitentiaries  to  the  ef- 
fect of  religious  impressions  in  a  state  of  solitude  >  and,  doubt- 
less, the  arrangements  for  imparting  such  have  been  carefully 
made."^ 

We  have  quoted  largely  from  this  report,  because  it  con- 
tains a  concise  view  of  the  American  practice,  in  addition  to 
what  itself  proposes.  There  is,  however,  an  omission  in  the 
report,  inasmuch  as  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  corporal  pun- 
ishment of  Auburn,  by  which  the  discipline  of  the  establish- 
ment and  also  the  convict^s  labour,  are  enforced.  Mr  Stuart, 
a  late  traveller  in  the  United  States,  when  visiting  Auburn, 
made  minute  inquiry  into  the  whole  system  of  the  penitentiary, 
and  states  pcnntedly  that,  for  infraction  of  duty,  stripes  are  in- 
flicted by  the  keeper,  or  iissiatant  keeper^  with  a  raw  hide  whip ; 
and  that  in  aggravated  cases  the  convict  may  be  flogged  by  the 
keeper  or  his  deputy,  with  a  cat  of  six  strands  of  small  twine 
applied  to  the  naked  back.  He  adds,  that  so  certain  is  convic- 
tion mad  so  speedy  the  punishment,  that  an  instance  does  not  oc- 
cur above  once  in  three  months. 

The  Archbisho[$  of  Dublin,  in  his  Letter  to  Earl  Grey  on 
Secondary  Punishments,  with  its  appendices,  advocates  severity 
in  penitentiaries,  for  example  salce ;  and  the  character  of  se- 
condary punishment,  on  which  he  lays  most  stress,  is  that  it 
shall  be  ^*  formidable.^  He  is  unanswerable  in  his  exposure  of 
the  absurdity  and  mischief  of  the  prevailing  secondary  punish- 
ments ;  but  we  by  no  means  find  him  so  trust- worthy  a  guide 
in  bis  plans  of  substitution.  He  is  no  doubt  a  convert  to 
the  universal  application  of  penitentiary  discipline  as  secondary 
punishment ;  but  his  reprobation  of  ^*  tenderness^  to  the  conv^ts 
amounts  almost  to  unwillingness  that  the  feeling  of  punishment 
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should  ever  quit  tbe  latter^s  consciousness,  or  that  b^  should  bayie 
a  tale  to  tell  to  others  Id  which  there  should  niingle  one  graio  of 
€omfort  or  happiness.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  .Archbishop  that, 
under  such  a  system,  reformation  is  not  to  be  expected ;  for  be 
considers  reforrnation,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  very  second*- 
ary  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  criminals*  .  He,  of  course, 
proposes  compulsory  labour,  and  suggests  an  original  and  plau* 
sible  modification  of  it,  namely,  that  a  convict^a  sentence  should 
be  measured  not  by  time,  but  by  work,  a  certain  extent  or 
amount  of  labour  (a  fair  portion  being  enforced  daily)  being 
assigned  him,  so  that  he  may  have  a  motive  to  assiduity  in 
order  to  shorten  his  confinement,  while  the  assiduity  will  give 
him  habits  of  industry,  which  will  avail  him  after  his  discharge. 
We  fear  that  such  labour,  however  assiduously  and  speedily  ao* 
complished,  being  yet  essentially  penal  and  compulsory,  and 
unaccompanied  by  any  thing  which  bears  the  semblance,  pbilo« 
sophically,  of  moral  or  intelleptual  exercise,  of  higher  motives 
aqd  more  iiermanent  social  attainments,  will  be  performed  with 
a  view  to  liberation  only, — ^in  other  words,  from  a  hatred  of  ]»• 
bour,  and  an  appetite  for  criminal  indulgence^  the  only  idea  tbe 
convict  is  apt  to  connect  with  liberty. 

Mr  Secretary  Livingstone  of  Washington  shoots  a^head  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  very  decidedly,  and  arrives  at  a  p^ 
sition  much  nearer  that  which  is  recognised  by  a  sound  phi« 
losophy  of  man.  He  has  astounded  his  countrymen  by  the 
novel,  but  eminently  philosophical,  proposition  of  vohnUary  la* 
bour  in  penitentiaries,  and  the  negation  of  all  direci  andpasi^ 
five  infliction  of  pain  or  ^ufifering,  at  the  hands  of  tbe  superior 
tendents.  The  scheme  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  benevolent,  and 
as,  from  Mr  Livingstone's  high  character  and  influence,.. thera 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  his  plan  will  be  extensively  tried  in  the 
United  States,  we  shall  now  describe  it  in  as  few  words  as  poB^ 
sible. 

Mr  Livingstone's  penitentiary  is  so  constructed  that  eaeh 
convict  has  a  cell,  with  an  adjoining  small  court,  to  btmaeUl 
The  cell  is  small  but  light,  and  well  aired  and  warmed.;  aad 
here  the  newly  introduced  convict  is  shut  up,  coar^  fare  is  sup« 

?lied  to  him,  and  he  is  rigidly  denied  all  occupation  whatever, 
?his  grievous  state  of  negation,  in  which  the  faculties  stagnoite, 
whose  activity  is  essential  to  human  happiness,  in  a  very  abort 
time  becomes  intolerable  to  him ;  and  as  soon  as  he  requcats  it^ 
but  not  sooner,  something  to  do  is  given  to  him.  There  is  work 
for  him  in  the  court  adjoining  his  cell,  though  still  in  solitude* 
The  kind  of  work  is  suited  to  his  qualifications  ot  previous 
habits.  From  the  time  he  commences  work,  he  finds  a  slight 
improvement  in  his  diet,  and.  a  greater  as  he  becepes  mote  in- 
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diistrious.  If  he  is  Idle,  or  in  any  way  abuses  the- privikge  of 
labour,  he  forfeits  his  claim  to  it :  it  is  taken  from  him,  and|  he 
returns  to  close  confinement  and  coarse  fare  in  his  cell.  In  the 
trials  already  made — ^for  the  plan  has  been  tried,  we  believe,  in 
Louisiana — there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  this  retrogression ;  or, 
if  there  have  been  any,  the  reconfinement  is  brief,  as  work  and 
better  fare  are  both  soon  again  desired.  When  he  has  been  stea* 
dily  industrious  for  six  or  twelve  months,  which  have  been  light- 
ened by  frequent  visits  from  officers  of  the  establishment  and  reli^ 
fpous^  teachers,  who  instruct,  converse  with,  and  encourage  the  so- 
itary  labourer,  he  is  considered  trust-worthy,  a  great  improve- 
meot  takes  place  in  his  condition.  He  is  permitted  to  Work  and 
take  hi»  meals  in  the  society  of  some  others,  in  his  own  stage  of 
improvement,  the  number  not  to  exceed  ten,  who  at  night  return 
to  their  solitary  ceils.  When  together,  their  intercourse  and  de- 
meanour are  of  course  narrowly  watched  by  a  judicious  person, 
who  at  the  same  time  gives  them  instruction  and  amusement ; 
and  the  least  attempt  at  mutual  corruption,  the  first  symptom 
of  abusing  the  indulgence,  is  followed  by  its  cessation  ;  and  the 
convict  finds  himsrif  back  a  stage,  not  yet  in  his  ^litary  cell 
again,  with  coarse  fare  and  without  employment,  but  at  the 
stage  of  solitary  labour  from  which  he  has  shewn  that  he  was 
not  yet  fit  to  be  advanced.  This  inferior  privilege  he  may,  if 
be  chuses,  also  lose,  and  retrograde  to  what  was  his  first  con- 
dition when  he  Centered  tlie  establishment.  From  this  he  may 
emer^  whenever  he  pleases.    Every  step  is  taken  by  himself. 

Hi9  promotion  to  the  social  state  unabused  has  other  adVan- 
tage»  besides  his  improved  diet,-^which  is  better  than  the  fare 
of  bis  aolttary  labour,  itself  better  than  the  fare  of  his  idleness : 
he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  can,  to  work  at  more  profitable  em- 
ployments, and  receive  his  gain  in  the  form  of  tools,  books,  or 
whatever  he  pleases,  meat  and  drink,  to  prevent  abuse,  except- 
ed ;  or  have  the  surplus  added  to  the  stock  which  is  laid  up  for 
his  disdiarge.  His  hopes  of  ultimate  liberty  are  encouraged, 
with  judgment ;  but  the  impression  is  never  allowed  to  be  weak- 
ened that  this  final  consummation  depends  upon  himself  alone, 
and  that  partiality,  and  favour,  and  allowance,  and  indulgence, 
are  ail  utterly  out  of  the  question. 

Here,  then,  is  a  system  which  abstains  from  enraging  or  de- 
the  convict  by  direct  infliction  of  pun  or  suffering.  '  He 
may  punish  himself  if  he  pleases,  by  returning  to  solitude  and 
coarse  fare ;  and  he  may  promote  himself  to  considerable  com- 
fort and  enjoyment.  This  last  privilege  is  as  important  as  new 
IB  penitentiary  discipline;  and,  attained  in  the  manner  Mr 
LivingstoBe  proposes,  it  seems  that  the  greatest  protester  against 
renderiog  eutfirits  comfortable  can  scarcely  object  to  if. 

We  would  adopt  Mr  Livingatone^a  excellent  plan,  so  far  as 
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it  goes ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  build  a  little  higher  than  his 
symfnetrical  structure,  or,  shall  we  rather  say,  found  a  little 
deeper. 

A  penitentiary  or  reformatory  asylum,  according  to  our  view 
of  it,  must,  to  be  perfect,  fulfil  five  requisites : 

1^^,  It  must  protect  society  from  the  individual  criminal,  by 
a  mechanical  seclusion  and  detention  of  his  person,  so  complete 
that  the  idea  of  escape  may  never  occupy  or  distract  his 
thoughts. 

2di  It  must  provide  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  du- 
ring his  detention,  to  the  utmost  attainable  extent,  on  sound 
practical  principles. 

Sdy  It  must  restore  the  convict  to  society  when,  but  not  till, 
he  is  so  far  reformed  as  to  be  trusted  with  his  liberty. 

4^h,  Its  detention  and  seclusion  of  the  convict  must  be  such 
as  to  operate  in  the  way  of  example,  to  deter  from  crime  all 
others  upon  whose  wiU  example  ever  operates. 

5ih,  Lastly,  It  must  fulfil  all  these  requisites  with  little,  or, 
if  possible,  no  expence  to  the  public. 

First,  We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  first  requisite,  that 
of  the  mere  mechanical  means  of  effectual  confinement.  That 
is  the  responsibility  of  architects  and  engineers.  Mr  Living- 
stone's regime,  which  we  would  adopt,  will  of  course  re* 
quire  a  great  number  of  separate  cells  and  attached  solitary 
working  courts.  This  is  medianically  practicable.  Auburn 
has  one  thousand  cells  in  each  wing.  The  befitting  aooomrao. 
dation  for  promoted  criminals  is  not  less  obvious.-  Provision 
should  be  made  for  a  careful  separation  of  males  from  females, 
and  young  from  adults.  The  locality  should  be  high,  dry, 
and  healthy,  and  the  water  good.  The  prinriples  of  the  sys* 
tern  would  direct  the  architect,  and  it  is  these  priottiples  we  are 
are  at 'present  concerned  in  establishing. 

Secondhf^  The  convict's  reformation.  The  Arehbishop,  as 
"we  formerly  hinted  j  holds  this  consideration  to  be  of  seoondary 
importance  in  penitentiary  discipline.  Example  to  odiers  he 
hoMs  the  chief  end  of  all  punishment,  which  ought,  therefore, 
according  to  him,  to  be  formidable.  Reformation  may  be 
attempted,  but  it  does  not,  in  his  view,  belong  essentially  to 
a  ^  penal  system.^  We  think,  with  deference,  that  this  is  a 
great  error.  *  His  system  is  unnecessarily  penal,  and  therefore 
reformation  cannot  coexist  with  it  We  agree  that  formidahie 
punishment  and  reformation  cannot  be  united,  and  we  shall 
presently  sbew  why ;  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  impractiea- 
oility  of  reforming  criminals,— which  has  grown  alimst  into 
a  proverb,  and  seems  much  to  influence  Dr  Whateiy,— »is 
founded  more  on  the  fact  of  uuifonn  failure,  than  on  esientid 
impracticability,  if  proper  means  were  employed.    The  Arch- 
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bishop  says,  that  *'  all  the  eflbrts  of  rulers  to  make  men  good 
fay  law  have  utterlr  failed.^  But  all  the  law  hitherto  ap- 
plied has  been  to  innict  pain  upon  men  for  being  bad,  unaccom* 
panied  with  atij  rational  attempt  to  make  them  good.  The 
Archbishop  argues  that,  by  the  reformation  of  criminals,  you 
do  not  prevent  crime  in  the  rest  of  the  community,  inasmuch 

'  as  criminals  are  not  a  specific,  existing,  separaUe  class,  like 
men  with  red  hair  or  black  skins,  whose  reformation  would  rid 
society  of  crime,  by  amending  all  the  criminals.  The  refo^ 
mation  of  certain  individuals  would  be  no  better  than  the  cure 
of  certain  individuals  during  the  prevalence  of  a  pestilence ;  it 
would  not  arrest  the  course  of  the  disease  among  the  rest  of  the 
community.     To  this  we  would  answer,  that  crime  is  not  a  con« 

^  tagiouB  or  epidemic  pestilence,  which  tends  to  run  through  a 
whole  people*  Those  decidedly  predisposed  to  crime  are,  ac* 
cording  to  our  views  and  observation,  much  more  of  a  class  than 
Dr  Whately  supposes ;  and  they  are  a  class  nearly  all  of  whom, 
at  least  in  the  lower  ranks^  ccxne  in  contact  with  the  law.  Even 
under  the  wretched  system  now  prevalent,  their  number,  on  an 
average  of  years,  can  be  nearly  ascertained ;  and  it  will  appear 
in  the  sequel  that  a  proper  penitentiary  system  is  nearly  certain 
of  getting  them  all  into  its  bands,  when  reformation  will  not 
only  be  a  moral  duty,  but  a  direct  riddance  to  society  of  crimi- 
nals and  crime. 

It  is,  moreover,  as  a  high  moral  duty  that  we  have  given 
Reformation  so  prominent  a  place  among  our  five  points  or  re- 
quisites :  we  do  not  mean  that  of  itself  it  is  to  do  more  than 
operate  indirectly  and  partially  as  a  diminution  of  crime ;  but 
then  it  is  not  our  sole  iqaplianoe.  As  we  propose  to  seclude 
criminals  and  rid  society  of  them  for  periods  the  shortest  ot 
which  will  be  long,  they  have  an  irrenstiUe  daim  upon  us  for 
education,  intellectual  and  moral.  To  immure  a  criminal,  and 
forget  him*-^r  to  remember  him  only  for  the  stated  inflieUon 
of  pain  upon  him,  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  all  our  notions  of 
moral  obligation.  Immured  as  he  is,  be  is  yet  a  morally  and 
reli^ously  accountable  being.  We  have  separated  him  from 
the  society  with  whose  safety  his  liberty  is  incompatible ;  but 
we  are  bounds  the  more  for  that  very  reason,  to  attend  to  his 
intellectual,  moral,  and  reliffioas,  as  well  as  his  physical  wants. 
Just  because  we  have  forced  him  into  an  artificial  mode  of  life, 
estaUished  by  oundves  for  our  own  safety,  we  are  called  upon 
to  preserve  his  health  of  body,  and  to  improve  his  mind,-^inteU 
lectually,  as  far  as  he  is  capable,  by  iDStruction  in  useful  know^ 
ledee,-«and  morally,  by  subduing  and  regulating  his  animal 
and  vicious  propensities,  sensual,  covetous,  and  viment,  and  ex* 
ercising  bis  mmL  faculties  and  social  affections,  some  endow- 
ment  of  which,  above  the  sad  blank  of  idiocy,  is  the  portion  of 
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every  sane  human  beinsf.  We  shall  of  course  succeed  in  very 
different  degrees,  accoriiing  as  the  balance  stands  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  feelings  in  each  subject.  .  The  state  of  this 
balance  will  likewise  regulate  the  duration  of  the  indiv'iduari) 
seclusion  from  ordinary  society ;  and  surely  those  even  who  shrffifk 
from  Phrenology  as  an  element  in  conviction,  will  not  object  to  it 
as  a  test  of  capacity  for  liberation.  When,  by  an  enlightened  age, 
penitentiaries  shall  be  held  to  be  hospitals  for  moral  patients, 
and  not  engines  to  protect  society,  by  holding  out  the  spectacle 
of  the  ^sufferings  of  perfectly  free  agents  either  paying  back 
that  loss  which  their  actions  have  occasioned*,  or  deterring  others 
from  crime  by  their  example,  the  duration  of  the  convict*s 
detention  will  depend,  not  upon  the  mere  act  whicli  brought 
him  there,  but  upon  the  continuance  of  his  disease.  As  long  as 
penitentiary  discipline  shall  consist  of  severe  and  degrading  com- 
pulsory labour,  of  stripes,  irons,  insults,  and  brutality,  without 
an  attempt  at  improvement,  mental  or  moral,  beyond  being 
herded .  into  a  chapel  on  Sunday  for  an  hour  or  two, — and  this 
constituted  the  old  idea  of  a  house  of  coiTection, — a,  prescribed 
and  short  duration  of  such  irrational  usage  is  imperative.  Nay, 
it  was  and  is  the  prominent  problem  of  criminal  legislation  to 
proportion  punishments  to  crimes, — to  weigh  out,  to  an  odd 
scruple,  the  quantum  of  suffering  which  shall  counterpoise 
the  quantum  of  guilt  in  the  act  committed ;  and  certainly 
k  would  be  monstrous  to  detain  the  convict,  on  such  a  prin- 
ciple, on^  moment  longer  in  the  place  of  there  suffering,  than 
the  exact  time  necessary  to  permit  society  to  talce  outy  in  his 
groans,  the  supposed  debt  ex  delicto  contracted  by  faim.  But 
Bo  one  is  ever  sent  to  an  hospital  for  a  previously  prescribed 
period.  Sixty  days  of  the  infirmary,  or  the  madhouse,  as  a  me- 
dical prescription,  would  be  justly  ridiculed,  in  and  out  of  the 
faculty ;  and  so  it  will  come  to  be  wlien  moral  infirmaries,  ap- 
plying rational  and  effectual  means  of  cure  to  those  afflicted 
with  that  worst  of  diseases  called  a  proclivity  to  crime,  and  being 
withal  mild,  benevolent,  and  encouraging  to  the  patient,  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  present  irrational  treatment.  The  unhappy  cri- 
minal will  tb^n  be  regarded  more  in  relation  to  his  moral  consti- 
tution than  to  his  conduct ;  or  if  the  latter  be  estimated,  it  will  be 
in  the  way  of  evidence  of  the  former.  His  sentence  for  an  overt 
act  of  crime  will  be  the  restraint  of  the  penitentiary,  till  an 
authority,  beyond  all  question  as  to  intelligence,  and  all  suspi- 
cion as  to  upnghtness  and  benevolence,  shall  deem  it  safe  to  ven- 
ture him  once  more  in  society.     It  is  evident  that,  for  such  a 

*  This  is  the  etymology  of  refributhn^  and  is  the  vuljirar  rationale  of  pun* 
iahment*  *^  Qui  non  luit  in  pecunia,  luet  in  peUe.*'  Our  lavr-makers  and 
law^^ulBiimttnitors  disclahn  this  in  the  abetiscl ;  but  it  nevertMew  enteM 
laively  into  their  practical  judgmental  as  is  well  observed  b/  Arcbbiahop 
Whately. 


proceB%  the  shortest  time  must  be  long.  Ordinary  education  is 
the  work  of  ^ears;  and  a^rtiori  must  moral  traming  be  when 
working  agamst  the  wind  and  tide  and  current  of  criurinal  pro** 
pensity.  Nay,  as  in  lunatic  asylums  there  may  be  eases  of  very< 
long  duration,  there  may  be  cases  for  life  in  our  asylum,  cases 
of  relapse  after  dismissal,  and  return  to  necessary  restraint  on 
fresh  conviction.  These  laist  ought  to  be  held  cases  for  life. 
If  any  one  shall  object  that  this  is  any  thing  but  mild  treatment 
of  criminals,  and  that  there  is  more  justice  in  inflicting  a  month^a 
confinemen  for  a  first  and  slight  o£lence,  and  then  giving  the 
criminal  another  chance  for  a  good  life ;  we  would  answer,  that 
the  latter  course  is  but  the  first  step  of  a  series  of  pen^l  inflio^ 
tions«  alternating  with  intervals  of  the  most  wretched  sensualities 
and  profligacies  called  freedom,  which  necessarily  bring  the  suf- 
ferer back  to  punishment — and  that,  on  the  proportion  principle, 
more  severe  than  the  first — to  be  again  dismissed  to  greater 
misery  than  he  leaves,  and  more  resolved  upon,  and  better  fitted 
for,  crime.  He  returns  a  third  time,  of  course,  to  your  bride- 
well, to  be  visited  with  yet  increased  infliction,  till  at  last  the 
account  of  proportion  has  so  much  accumulated  to  his  debit, 
that  a  violent  and  ignominious  death  alone  is  held  adequate  ex- 
piation. What  is  the  restraint  of  a  few — of  a  number  of  years*— 
of  a  lifetime-*in  a  well  constituted  reformatory  asylum,  coin* 
pared  to  the  cruelty,  the  injustice,  the  irrationality  of  this  ? 

In  no  part  of  his  treatise  is  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  more 
unanswerable  than  in  his'argument  on  what  are  called  first  of- 
fences, or  more  properly  first  convictions.  We,  as  well  as  the 
Arohbishop,  would  never  pass  over  first  convictions ;  but  when 
be  would  administer  to  them  severe  but  short  pain,  we  would 
apply  to  them  long  but  mild  corrective  education.  If  our  views 
are  sound,  it  would  soon  be  with  first  offences  almost  exclusively^ 
that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  deal.  In  one  view  of  first 
'  offences  taken  by  Archbishop  Whately  we  cannot  agree,  namely, 
that  a  first  offence,  even  when  sUght,  shall  be  visited  by  sharp 
and  severe  suffering,  by  way  of  example  to  others*  This  is  as 
much  against  our  moral  perceptions,  as  it  would  be  to  punish  a 
slight  offence  retributively  with  severe  suffering.  If  we  are  told 
that  it  is  expedient  to  do  so,  then  are  expediency  and  morality 
at  variance  ;  which  is  absurd.  We  should  have  no  right,  on  the 
principle  of  either  retribution  or  example,  to  go  beyond  a  nice 
apportionment  of  the  penalty  to  the  act ;  but  when  the  object 
in  view  is  the  moral  cure  of  the  individual  himself,  there  is  no 
variance  between  moral  feeling  and  expediency,  even  although 
that  cure  should  require  a  long  seclusion.  We  never  think  the 
longest  confinement  to  a  sickbed  unjust  or  disproportionate.  This 
is  an  answer  to  the  natural  questiou  under  the  old  impressions, 
*^  Would  you  send  to  your  peni€enti«ry  for  years,  a  boy  who 
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lor  the  first  time  steals  a  abilling  P""  Tbe  tbeft  «f  the  ahyiii^ 
18  the  sjrmptom  of  a  moral  disease  which  requires  the  boy^s  being 
put  under  treatment ;  and  it  is  mercy  to  him  to  seclude  him, 
and  subject  him  to  the  education  and  training  which  his  unfor- 
tunate case  requires. 

But  wherein,  it  will  be  asked,  does  our  asylum  differ  from 
the  hitherto  most  improved  penitentiaries,  to  lead  us  to  expect 
success,  when  all  other  plans  have  presented  a  history  of  failure ; 
and  to  entitle  us  to  hold  that  confinement  with  us  shall,  not 
only  by  its  mildness  but  by  its  advantafies  to  the  convict,  counter- 
balance the  evil  of  its  duratiun  ;  and  yet  to  those  beyond  the 
walls,  on  whom  example  ever  operates,  serve  all  the  purposes 
of  motive  to  abstain  from  crime  ? 

In  our  substitution  ^f  restraint  for  pcun  positivdy  inflicted, 
which  last  has  been  found  to  do  nothing  in  tne  way  of  example 
with  class  first,  we  propose  to  banish  positive  direct  infliction 
entirely,  and  to  be  content  wkh  secluding  the  convict,  and 
physically  preventing  him  from  doing  farther  mischJef,  while 
we  sulgect  nim  to  the  operation  of  a  rational  system  of  refor- 
mation. It  is^  a  remnant  of  the  old  leaven  to  devise  ingenious 
methods  of  rendering  a  penitentiary  as  ii-ksome  and  disagree- 
able as  possible,  that  the  convict  may  not  be  allowed  to  >  forget 
that  he  is  undergoing  punishment  Novel  though  the  thesis 
may  appear,  we  state  it  on  our  knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  and  their  mode  of  operation,  it  is  momlly  impossi- 
Ue  to  punidi,  by  direct  and  severe  infliction,  and  reform  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Our  utmost  punishment,  therefore,  is  se- 
clusion and  solitude.  We  would  inflict  no  other  directly,  but, 
with  Mr  Livingstone,  we  would  provide  the  means  of  an  unde- 
serving convict  punishing  himself^  by  falling  back  into  degrada- 
tion, confinement,  and  poor  fare,  just  as  by  idleness  he  would 
do  in  free  society.  In  his  lowest  state,  while  it  lasts,  we  should 
not  attempt  reformation,  because  we  should  inevitably  fail ;  and 
this  will  at  once  appear  if  we  consider  what  reformation  really  is. 

Reformation  springs  from  the  moral  and  religious  faculties, 
and  to  their  activity  the  quiescence  of  the  animal  propensities 
is  a  necessary  requisite.  But  directly  inflicted  punishment 
is  addressed  to  these  lower  feelings ;  it  is  avowedly  intended  to 
excite  Cautiousness,  but  it  cannot  be  prevented  irom  rousing 
the  resentment  of  Self-Esteem  and  Destruetiveness,  and  with 
that  the  moral  feelings.  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  Vene- 
ration, and  Hope,  cannot  co-operate.  It  is  a  solecism  to  attempt 
an  interchange  of  kindliness  when  your  subject's  back  is  smart- 
ing and  bleeding  from  the  lashes  of  your  scourge,  and  he  mor- 
tally  hates  and  could  murder  his  tormentor.  You  may  quell 
his  tbicst  for  vengeance  by  the  power  of  your  position,  but  his 
stripes  must  heal^  and  his  resentment  cool,  before  you  will  do 
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more  tbim  was^  your  breath  to  talk  to  him  of  jufilice,.or  mercy, 
or  industry,  or  self-respect,  or  deyoUoiL  He  must  have  time 
to  come  round  from  the  settled  sullennessof  the  degrading  tread- 
wheel,  that  brute  labour,  before  he  will  be  in  the  mood  to  respect 
either  himself  or  the  society  that  torments  him ;  nor  is  it  with  the 
same  breath  that  he  can  be  insulted,  vilified,  abused,  and  ty- 
rannically commanded,  and  also  led,  by  the  gentler  accents  of 
persuasion,  to  exchange  a  ruffian  cbairacter,  aggravated  by  ill 
usage,  and  goaded  to  revenge,  for  a  temper  of  peacie  and  good 
will  to  all  around  him.  It  is  one  of  the  fallacies  which  result 
from  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  working  of  the  human  mind, 
to  expect  reformation  as  a  result  of  punishment.  They  excite 
feelings  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  and  which,  therefore,  can  as 
little  co^exist  as  the  iv^on>day  of  London  and  New  Zealand.  It 
is  a  deplorable  error  to  imagine  that  you  can  force  reform*— that 
you  can,  in  the  active  sense,  reform  the  convict;  hv  must  bbfobm 
HiMSELV,  It  is  your  part  to  take  care  that  you  do  not  hinder 
him  by  your  punishments ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  lead 
him  to  tvill  to  amend,  by  quieting  his  animal,  and  calling  into 
activity  his  moral,  feeling ;  gradually  bringing  back  his  self- 
respect,  by  according  him  a.  portion  of  your  approbation  as  he 
deserves  it;  and  stimulating  his  industry  by  realizing  to  him  its 
fruits  in  a  marked  melioration  of  his  condition,  and  improve- 
ment of  his  prospects ;  with  the  ultimate  reward  of  restoration 
to  society,  furnished  with  a  means  of  livelihood  and  a  reesta- 
blished cliaracter,  and  not  without  the  patrooi^  and  counte- 
nance of  the  friends  and  wellwishers  of  a  genuine  return  to  vir- 
tue.* 

Mr  Livingstone's  penal  infliction  is  never  operating  at  the 
same  time  with  his  reformatory  process ;  there  is  no  reform  at- 
tempted while  the  convict  has  not  yet  left  his  original  cell,  or 
has  by  his  own  misconduct  brou^t  himself  back  to  it.  It 
is  not  attempted,  because  it  would  be  fruitless.  The  beams  of 
moral  culture  begin  to  shine  upon  him,  and  communicate  th^ 
warmth  and  .their  light,  when  ne  is  in  the  mood  to  come  forth 
and  ^illinfi;ly  resume  his  labour.  According  to  our  notions,  it  is 
essential  that  all  the  functionaries  in  a  reformatory  shall  belong 
to  our  third  class,  and  possess  a  predominating  moral  and  intel- 
lectual constitution.  With  enough  of  courage  and  firmness,  and 
general  authoritative  weight  of  character,  to  put  down  mutiny 
with  a  word,  or  even  a  look,  and  fearlessly  suppress  revolt  if  it 
should  break  out,— which  solitude  or  well-eamea  society  of  snudl 
numbers  would  each  render  next  to  imiK)ssible^ — the  ordinary 
demeanour  of  such  persons  should  be  mild,  kind,  cheerful  and 
encouraging*     These  qualities  would  insure  not  only  the  respect 

*  This  would  flupenede  the  neeetrnty  of  the  separate  estabUBhioeDt  of 
what  are  called  "  Houses  of  Refuge  for  discbaiiged  enndnait." 
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but  the  affection  of  the  convicts,  and  such  society  ivould  itself 
be  the  object  of  their  desire,  and  an  incentive  to  and  reward 
for  steady  and  unwearying  good  conduct.     The  reform  in  the- 
functionary  department  would  require  to  amount  to  a  revolu^' 
tion.     You  must  reform  the  office-bearers  as  preliminary  to  rew 
forming  their  charge.     From  the  governor  down  to  the  hum- 
blest servant  in  the  establishment,  you  must  weed  out  carefully 
every  remnant  of  classes  first  and  second  of  human  b^ngs;  and  ' 
having  filled  every  department  with  class  third,  train  the  office, 
bearers  in  all  their  degrees  to  a  systematic  exercise  of  their  best 
feelings  in  their  intercourse  with  the  convicts.     Look  at  the^ 
grateful  confidence  which  criminals  place  in,  a  prison-gover-* 
nor  who  has  treated  them  considerately  and  kindly ;  or  in  a 
clergyman  of  tranquil  benevolence  and  true  christian  faumilityy 
who,  when  they  were  in  prison,  has  visited  them,  not  to  threaten, 
and  denounce,  and  terrify,  but  gently  to  lead  his  fellow  sinners 
from  the  error  of  their  way.     The  greatest  change  would  be, 
that  the  functionaries,  secular  and  religious, — if  these  must  be 
distinct,  though  it  might  lead  more  directly  to  practical  relU 
gion  that  they  were  not  distinct,— instead  of,  as  now,  guarding, . 
coercing,  punishing,  locking-up,  and  always  overbearing,  de^ 
grading,  and  insulting  their  unfortunate  charge,  should  devote 
a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  intimate  society  with  them,  d^ 
ten  share  their  meals,  and  generally  associate  with  them*.     We 
know  that,  from  the  .wretched  moral  education  of  the  *'  bet- 
ter^ classes  of  society,  a  towering  prejudice  will  long  be  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  men  of  sufficient  moral  and  religious  elevation 
thus  to  follow  a  blessed  example,  and  consent  to  dtpell  with 
sinners.     This  repugnance  has  a  deep  foundation  in  the  pre- 
sent degradation  of  the  instruments  of  the  criminal  law,  those 
who  execute .  punishment.      Nothing  can   be  conceived   more 
confirmatory  of  our  whole  argument  than  this  very  d^rada- 
tion.     By  a  law  of  our  nature,  we  cannot  respect  the  animal 
feelings :  and  from  these,  and  these  alone,  aimes  the  actual  in- 
fliction of  punishment.     But  when,  under  a  new  system,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  in  every  functionary  within  the 
precincts  of  the  asylum,  shall  be  in  constant  exercise,  the  con* 
tempt  will  cease  with  the  degraded  character,  and  the  office  of 
a  criminal  reformator  will  take  rank  in  social  estimation  ac- 
cording to  the  qualities  required,  and  the  social  benefits  be- 
stowed.    To  many — to  the  great  majority-^all  this  will  no  doubt 
appear  wild  and  preposterous ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  to  na- 
ture.    There  are  many  evils  under  which  society  groans,  which 
can  only  be  cured  by  means  which  must  shock  existing  preju* 
dices.     But  if  we  will  cherish  our  prejudices,  however  to  our 
reason  they  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  absurd  and  hurtful, 

*  Contrast  this  with  the  tremendous  infliction  ottHenoe  for  yem 
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we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  individual  and  social  suf- 
fering. Yet  it  would  not  be  diiScult,  hy  proper  management, 
in  time  to  overcome  the  disposition  to  vilify  the  functionaries  of 
.a  reformatory  asylum.  We  suppose  the  whole  system  changed 
by  a  grand  act  of  legislation,  or  an  experiment  made,  under 
high  sanction,  in  one  or  two  ne>ir  establishments.  Let  a  few  men 
already  high  in  society,  at  least  of  known  talents  and  respecta^ 
bility,  set  an  example,  by  ^^  taking  ofBce^  under  the  system.  Let 
liberal  salaries,  and  even  honours,  be  the  reward  of  the  higb> 
mindedness  which  shall  determine  such  men  to  devote  them- 
selves for  so  immense  a  public  good.  Let  the  King  delight  to 
honour  such  patriotism ;  and  let  all  sensible  men  and  women 
of  really  good  society  agree  to  view  it  as  a  passport  to,  instead  of 
a  cause  of  exclusion  from,  their  circles.  These  moral  physicians 
would  come,  in  more  enlightened  times,  to  suffer  no  more  of  de* 
basement  from  the  duties  of  the  moral  hospitals,  in  which  they 
practised,  than  the  medical  officer  now  does  by  his  assiduities  in 
a  cholera  hospital,  an  infirmary,  or  a  lunatic  asylum.  Much  of 
the  time  of  tne  reformators  must  of  course  be  devoted  to  the 
asylum ;  but  so  to  their  respective  vocations  is  the  time  of  well 
employed  professional  men,  who  yet  have  leisure  hours  for  the 
pleasures  of  choicer  society,  and  the  solace  of  the  domestic  circle. 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  evidently  never  contemplated 
this  mode  of  reforming  criminals. 

But  there  are  yet  farther  recommendations  of  an  enlightened 
reformatory  system.  There  is  an  element  in  it  which  will  incal- 
culably facilitate  its  work.  It  secludes  the  young  offender  the 
instant  he  has  by  an  overt-act  manifested  criminal  tendencies. 
In  calculating  the  probabilities  of  the  reformation  of  criminals^ 
we  are  apt,  as  the  Archbishop  has  done,  to  take  them  as  we  now 
find  them,  deforming  the  face  of  moral  nature  in  all  the  ages  and 
degrees  of  hardened  and  all  but  hopeless  depravity.  There  are 
criminals,  we  admit,  upon  whom  even  sucn  an  asylum  would 
ful  to  produce  satisfactory  effects ;  and  it  is  to  be  feare4  that 
inany  of  the  presently  existing  criminal  adults,  if  once  within 
the  walls,  must  bid  adieu  to  free  society.  But  it  is  a  noble  fea^ 
ture  of  enlightened  legislation,  that  it  contemplates  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  race  more  than  that  of  the  existing  generation ;  aiid 
listens  not  to  the  selfishness  which  holds  all  improvement  Utopian 
which  our, little  selves  of  an  hour  are  too  far  gone  in  moral  dis- 
ease and  decrepitude  to  live  to  enjoy.  We  are  well  entitled  to 
expect  great  results  with  the  young,  and  to  look  to  a  shorter 
duration  of  corrective  discipline  with  them  than  with  the  more 
advanced  and  confirmed.  A  few  years, — ^for  years  it  ought  to 
be,  not,  as  now,  to  punish  a  first  offence,  but  to  change  a  criminal 
character,-»will  reform  all  young  offenders  who  are  reformable. 

If  the  seclusion  of  young  offenders  shall  lighten  the  labours, 
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and  asmite  the  success  of  «  wise  tefornmtory  system^  thene  b  yet 
a  previous  treatment  of  the*  young  which  will  gready  diminish 
the  number  of  the  young  offenders  themselves^  and  that  is  the 
practicri  morafl  exenftse  cf  inifAvn  education^  Into  this  sab* 
ject  we  need  ndthere  enter.* 

Meddknty^  above  all  in  its  thost  deplorable  form  infimt  men- 
dicity, should  be  rigorously  pat  down. 

Sdj  The  convict^s  restbration  to  society,  when  he  is  so.  far  re- 
.formed  as  to  be  fit  for  it,  is  the  third  requisite  of  our  seclusioo  sys- 
tem. The  sentence  on  the  first  conviction'for  crime  should  be  so 
extend ve,  as  to  justify  any  length  of  detention  which  his  character 
may  on  trial  be  found  to  require  :-*-^  sentence  of  seclusion,  for 
life,  for  example^  unless  declared  fit  for  discharge  in  a  shorter 
period  by  a  nanied  commission  in  which  perfect  confidence  might 
ve  placed.  It  is  plain  that  the*  sentence  for  Kfe  wouM  ofserate 
nominally  in  all  cases  in  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  shortoi 
the  term,  and  would  give  legal  po'wer  of  indefinite  detention  in 
dangerous  and  im^rabl^  cases;  which,  if  the  first  cdmmit^ 
ment  were  in  youth,  wduld  rarely,  very  rarely,  occur.  Be. 
fore  it  is  hastily  concluded  that  this  Kfe  detention  is  disprou 
portionate  t6,  perhfeips^  a  first  conviction,  let  it  be-  recdlected 
that  the  first  overt  act  gives  society  the  right  to  protect  itself 
against  the  tendencies  by  that  act  manifested,  and  to  seclude 
the  criminal,  not  in  punishment  of  that  act,  but  for  the  safety 
of  society,  till  his  moral  cure  is  complete.  The  present  course 
is  to  train  him  on  by  a  series  of  confinements  and  discharges, 
which  combine  to  ripen  htm  for  the  gibbet,  by  Yneans  of  which 
society  plrot^t  themselves  against  him  oertiiinly  very  effec- 
tually; 

4A,  The  fourth  requimte  is  society^s  protection  against  the 
criminal  tendencies  of  others,  in  so  far  as  example  may  operate 
from  the  mcde  of  seciu^on.  which  we  propose  to  apply,  inexo- 
rably and  without  su6h  a  thing  as  pardon^  to  ^wfy  convicted 
criminal,  on  his  or  her  first  ofitmce.  Pinxl<m  would  be  as  ab» 
surd  on  our  system,  as  pltrdon  of  a  sick  person  that  he  may  not 
go  to  the  hdspital,  take  the  medicine,  or  submit  to  the  sargicdi 
operation.  Now,  we  know  and  acknowledge  that  our  propoaed 
treatnlent  applied  to  others,  will  not  deter  the  unfortunate 
beings  of  class  first  from  crime.  But  neither  do  the  gallows, 
the  scourge,  the  tread-wheel,  forced  kibour,  the  bulks,  and  trans- 
portation.    DouMe,  quadruple,  if  you  will,  the  severity  of  these 

*  See  our  views  on  this  fundamental  and  vital  preventive  of  crime,  voL  vi. 
p.  418,  and  vol.  vii.  p.  108.  See  also  First  Report  of  Edinburgh  Infknt  School  l^o- 
dety,  1883.  Incident!  are  aUiided  to  in  that  report  which  ftimifth  procft  of 
honest  restoration  of  money  founds  of  safety  of  property  of  all  kinds,  of  kind* 
ness  of  the  children  to  each  other,  and  of  sparing  animals  and  in^ts  when  in 
their  nower, — not  in  a  few  instances,  but  as  the  general  and  ordinary  habits 
of  the  little  community. 


ififliction9,«*-a'6^atabIi9h  breaking  mi  the  wheel)  BQd  the  f itraace^ 
— ^nd  their  terrors  will  pass  over  the  reckless  heads  of  these  slaves 
of  criminal  tendencies  like  the  idle  wind.  Things,  thereforie^ 
as  to  that  class,  suffier  no  change  by  any  n^igation,  or  any  ag- 
gravation, of  punishment.  But  even  as  io  them  there  is  a  vast 
gain  to  society  cm  our  system.  As  tbiags  are^  these  dangemus 
members  of  society  are  all  ai  hurge.  Our  protection  is  not 
catching  one  of  the  li^rs  and  hanging  hiia  uip»  or  shipping  him 
oft'  now  and  then,  while  we  trust  for  safety  fnem  all  the  rest  who 
are  roaming,  to  their  being  sufficiently  moved  to  wiU  to  abstain 
frdm  crimes.  What  sort  of  prot^tioa  is  this,  and  who  feela 
safe  with  ^it  ?  Who  trusts  to  such  motives  Sqt  his  security  on 
the  lonely  road  or  in*  the  detabked  house  ?  Now,  we  have  in 
oiir  plan  almost  a  certainty  of  having  the  whde  oS  chiss  first 
safe  within  walls,  and  under  tceatment.  7fae  first  conviction  of 
eadi  entitles  socaety  to  lay  hold  of  bioi.  •  He  has  declared  the 
war^  and,  by  committing  the  first  hostile  act,  has  demonstrated 
that  he  has  thrown  away  the  scabbard.  You  trust  to  his  will» 
we  to  oar  walls.  You  let  the  menagerie  loose,  we  fence  it  round 
with  all  the  foroeof  engioeerskip ;  and  we  should  go  to  bed 
with  much  more  oonfidebce  than  you  possibly  can  do. 

Class  second,  whom  the  present  penal  sanctions  no  dwhi  in- 
fioenee,  we  say  confidently,  will  be  equally  iaflueneed  by  our 
proposed  seclusion.  However  divested  of  severe  inflictioa, 
mere  seclusion  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years,  complete  change 
of  life  and  status,  and  social  hopes  And  prospectSy  are,  in  any 
inew,  enorasous— «br,  if  the  Arobbisho|>  of  Dublin  likes  the 
term  better,  most  iomndable  evils  to  daas  s^ond.  They  are 
not  reckless,  but  calculating,  and  will  be  more  influenced  by 
the  change  of  condition-^he  nearly  cttvil;  annihilation  efiected  by 
onr  inexorable  system,  which  misses^ao  criminal^  pardons  none, 
favours  none,  than  even  by  the  present  more  severe  but  more 
uncertain  pumshments.  To  our  penitentiary  they  know  they 
must  go  on  the  first  oftence ;  prosecutors  will  no  longer  flinch ; 
juries  no  longer  per)iu'e  themselves  to  screen  them :  to  the 
penitentiary  for  the  first  oifenee  they  must  go^  and  commence 
a  several  yeaes^  task  of  rebuildikng  a  character  which  they  might 
have  kept  entire.  It  would,  of  course,  be  matter  of  trial,  but 
we  anticipate  that  not  more  of  class  second  than  now  fall,  would 
do  so  under  our  new  system! 

it  will,  moreover,  be  kept  in  mind^  that  .individuals  of  c\bi^ 
second  are  just  those  wHo,  in  the  nicely-trimmed  balance  of 
their  characters  between  good  and  evil,  and  their  dependence 
tipon  circumstances  for  the  preponderance,  are  the  most  likely 
to  benefit  by  the  judicious  preventive  educational  system, 
which  we  are  entitled  to  assume  ojexistent,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, with  our  reformatory  asylums.     This  class  are  farther  co* 

ii2 
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pable  of  much  higher  education  and  intellectual  improvement 
than  class  first. '  It  has  been  proved  that  a  great  extent  of  use- 
ful knowledge  may,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  be  put  within  the 
reach  of  the  humble  ranks  of  society.  Such  pursuits  elevate 
the  mind  above  the  mere  sensuality  that  leads  to  crime :  fill  up, 
with  these,  the  time  otherwise  wasted  in  idleness  and  vice,  and 
you  will  give  those  juster  views  of  the  relations  of  things,  and 
of  causes  and  consequences  in  the  conduct  of  life,  which  form 
such  important  elements  in  prudence  and  respectability.  If  class 
first  may,  in  various  degrees,  be  morally  improved  within  our 
asylum,  class  second  may  be  reformed  out  of  it,  so  as  never  to 
require  to  come  within  its  walls. 

We  shall  be  told,  by  those  who  hesitate  to  place  confidence 
in  views  so  violently  novel,— so  contraij  to  all  preconceived 
notions  on  the  subject  of  crimes  and  punishments,  that  crime  is 
a  wide  word ;  that  it  includes  violence  to  the  person,  as  well  as 
plunder  of  the  property;  maiming  and  murder,  as  well  as 
theft  and  robbery,  fojging  and  swindling;  that  the  maimer 
or  murderer  is  a  totally  difl^erent  kind  of  criminal  from  the 
thief,  and  that  what  may  deter  the  one  will  not  deter  the 
other :  that  the  thief  is  a  calculator,  the  murderer  the  momen- 
tary  slave  of  a  sadden  and  often  insane  impulse.  Such  a  mur- 
derer's crime  the  Americans  denominate  murder  in  the  second 
degree.     But  the  murderer  in  the  first  degree,  who  has  coolly 

I)remeditated  and  planned  his  act  of  blood,  is  as  much  a  calcu- 
ator  as  the  robber  of  a  bank,  who  has  laid  his  plan  and  watch* 
ed  its  operation  for  a  twelvemonth.  Such  a  murderer  has 
time  and  coolness  to  calculate  all  chances  and  consequences, 
and  our  seclusion-'—- in  his  case  decidedly  for  life^— must  and 
will  form  a  considerable  element  in  his  formula.  If  the  history 
of  all  murderers,  in  either  degree,  were  inquired  into,  from 
their  childhood  to  their  exit  on  the  scaffold,  we  will  peril  the 
whole  question  upon  the  fact  that  they  will  almost  all  be  found 
to  belong  to  class  first.  Our  own  knowledge  on  this  head  is  by 
no  means  limited,  and  we  have  seen  no  exception.  In  unhappy 
cerebral  development — as  proved  by  the  Phrenological  Society^ 
large  collection — these  unfortunate  beings  all  belong  to  the  same 
too  well  marked  family.  Such  persons  have  all  manifested  a 
vicious,  ferocious,  and  revengeful  childhood  and  youth,  and  an 
intensely  selfish,  sensual,  and  turbulent  disposition ;  and  have 
Goine  forth  in  overt  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  long  before 
their  final  crime  of  murder.  Those  sons  of  violence  are  as  well 
known,  and  as  ascertainable  in  thdr  progress  to  their  last  act  of 
outrage  against  the  person,  as  the  thieves  in  their  war  against 
property;  and  require  reformatory  treatment  quite  as  much ; 
and  although  the  proposition  may  be  new,  and  therefore  startl- 
ing, we  would  place  the  ferocious,  vindictive,  and  cruel,  under 
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treatment  io  thdr  youth,  wbeneyer  a  conviodoii  of  criminal  in- 

{*ury  is  recorded  against  them.  But  the  plunderers  are  as  five 
lundred  to  one  of  the  slayers.  Murder  is  abjured  by  your  adroit 
thief.  It  is  too  clumsy  and  noisy  a  mode  of  transferring  property. 
As  a  concomitant  of  robbery,  it  is  now  rarely  resorted  to.  Jt 
i&  for  the  most  part  the  act  of  mere  reyenge,  or  sudden  rage, 
and  not  seldom  of  insanity.  The  murders  by  maniacs  or  mo- 
nomaniacs, whose  specific  insanity  is  an  uncontrollable  appetite 
to  shed  blood,  being  deducted  as  qlearly  the  acts  of  irresponsible 
agents*,  there  will  remain  few  mne  murderers  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  obvious  course  with  the  infant  violent  and  cruel — for  the 
propensity  can  be  dated  from  the  cradle— is  to  exercise  them 
practically  in  mildness  and  mercy,  in  an  intercourse  with  chil- 
dren of  their  own  age ;  to'  wean  them  froni  all  cruel  practices 
and  destructive  habits,  from  doing. injury  to  other  <:hildren  and 
animals,  and  from  all  impulses  to  break,  deface,  and  destroy -f-. 

When  past  the  age  of  the  infant  school,  young  persons  who 
continue  dangerous  should  be  narrowly  watched  ;  and  the  first 
act  of  violent  or  cruel  injury  should^  without  partiality,  consign 
the  actor  to  our  asylum.  This,  as  in  the  case  of  other  crimes, 
is  justice  and  mercy  to  the  individual  himself.  The  real  inte- 
rests of  the  criminal  and  the  public  coincide  in  nature ;  it  b  a 
false  theory  which  would  represent  them  as  opposed.  Insane 
homicides  are  of  course  fit  subjects,  for  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  the 
blood  shed  by  them  is  as  much  inevitable  calamity,  as  if  it 
had  been  shed  by  a  wild  beast,  or  by  accident*  But  society, 
from  ignorance  c^  the  incipient  and  progressive  symptoms  of 
insanity  are  remiss  in  observing  the  unhappy  victims  of  this 
disease,  who  all  exhibit  insane  tendencies  to  iniure  and  destroy, 
long  before  they  actually  take  life.  .  If  our  reiormatory  asylum 
be  a  moral  hospital,  ana  not  a  place  of  artificial  infliction,  insa-* 
nity  itself  may,  in  its  predisposed  inmates^,  be  warded  off„  by  its 
discipline. 

We  are,,  therefore,  of  those  who  advocate  thk  abolition  of 

CAPITAL   PUNISHMENT  IN  ALL  CASES  WHATEVEB.       In   offenceS 

against  property^  we  deny  both  the  right  to  inflict  capital  pun- 
ishment,  and  the  expediency  ;  and,  although  in  crimes  against 
limb  and  life  we  may  grant  Uie  right,  we  utterly  deny  the  ex^ 

*  See  this  important  subject  treated  of  in  our  llth  number,  voL  iiL  page 
365;  also  vL  611,  and  ^ii.  144;  and  Phreu.  Trans,  p.  3dS. 

t  For  the  beautiful  results  of  this  moral  training,  see  Report  of  the  Edin- 
hwgh  Inftnit  School  Society  for  1832.  To  that  vsport  we  would  eapeeiallj 
draw  the  attention  of  t4ie  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animalik 
Infant  Schools,  and  these  alnno^  will  meet,  their  benevolent  wishes,  and  super- 
sede their  ffresent  fruitless  labourau 

f  Archbishop  Whately's  belief  that  iasane  persona  may  be  restrained  by 
the  fear  of  punishment,  proceeds  from  the  entire  miatake  of  the  nature  of  ia- 
aanity  whlca  yet  pervades  society. 
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pedknejr.  Society  will  gtAn  noriiing,  but  lose  much^  by  its 
inAfction  ;  and  ought  therefore,  in  such  cases  as  have  resisCed 
all  early  preventive  traiiiiog,  and  ehided  all  sabsequent  watch- 
fulness and  restraint,  to  be  oonleat  with  secluskm  (ot  life  of  the 
miserc^le  murderer. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  England  would  puinsh  eafntally,  as 
we  observed  in  the  outset,  such  crimes  as  the  individual  attack- 
ed might  have  repeUed  by  taking  Kfe.  With  deferenoas,  we 
diink  there  is  a  fallacy  here«  An  individual  assailed  is  urged 
and  justified,  by  a  law  of  nature,  to  defend  bis  own  life  by  d^-^ 
stroying  his  assailant ;  but  the  relation  between  society  and  the 
criminal  is  totally  different  a/ier  the  nnirder  is  committed.  It 
can  no  longer  be  prevented,  the  urgency  has  ceased,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  criminal  is  to  be  judged  of  by  altogether  dif- 
ferent views  of  expediency,  on  the  principles  we  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  unfold.  We  may  kill  even  a  maniac  who  would 
otherwise  kill  us ;  but,  suppose  he  triumphs,  who  would  dream 
of  putting  him  to  death  for  our  homicide,  because  we  had  a 
right  to  kill  him  when  he  attacked  us  ? 

The  Prison  Discipline  Society,  and  the  Sodety  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  Capital  Punishments,  are  both  for  visiting  even  mtivder 
with  a  less  punishment  than  death.  The  Americans,  we  think 
erroneously,  reserve  it  for  premeditated  murder.  The  bumaoe 
and  profound  Be<;caria,  a  century  ago,  denounced  capital  pun- 
ishment in  toto^  and  so  much  shocked  an  unprepared  age,  that 
he  concealed  his  name.  The  feeling  is  yet  almost  all  prevaleBt 
that  murder  cfei^rt^^^  capital  puni^ment,  and  will  never  be 
prevented  without  it.  Here  are  retribution  and  example  again ; 
•i-^the  first,  we  have  already  shown,  disowned  in  the  abetraet, 
and  the  last  inoperative  upon- maniacs,  and  upon  the  sane  who 
would  not  be  sufficiently  deteired  by  the  prospect  of  detention 
for  life  in  our  proposed  penitentiary.  We  trust,  therefore,  that 
we  may  be  speedily  delivered  from  witnessing  the  tremendous 
spetitade  of  man  putting  man  to  death ;  that  act  which-  none 
vssi  see  without  moral  deteri^raftion ;  and  of  -which  the  prvoaie 
perpetration,  proposed  by  Archbisbop  Whately  from  the  best 
motives,  is,  to  our  own  feelings^  *only  an  aggravation  «f  die 
horror  which  we  in  vain  attempt  to  banish  from  our  miads 
when  we  think  of  capital  punishment.* 

Lastly,  The  last  requisite  is  economy.  The  present  system 
is  any  thing  but  economical.  The  secondary  punishment  of 
transportation  is  notoriously  costly  and  unproductive;  so  are 

*  The  writer  of  this  paper  thinks  the  Archbishop  right,  in  holding  the  OHd 
Testament  dechutition,  '^  whoso  sheddeth  maa^s  bioo<i^&c.  not  biadSig  under 
the  Chriatteo  di«p«a«itiott.    It  Is  net  ih^mm  that  he  approves  capital  pan- 

ishment. 
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ib^  hulks ;  and  bo  lur^  all  the  houaes  of  oorrectkm  and  jasIa^T- 
t;b^  great  majority  in  this  coiintry^— -which  do  not,  by  the  la- 
iMNir  of  the  inmates,  pay  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  own  ex- 
pense. Of  pourse,  all  tbi»  expense,  which  wo^ild  be  saved,  falls 
439  be  deducted  frouji  that  of  the  general  eBtablishment  of  our 
proposed  reibnnatory  asylums ;  nay,  much  of  the  loss,  and  it  is 
iOPtmense,  wl^eh  society  sustains  by  criminal  depredations,  will 
be  saved,  when  the  depredators  are|  secluded  and  taken  care  of 
in  ^  distinct  society  nuade  for  them.  Some  of  the  American 
^oiteatiiMies;  by  die  introduction  of  profitiible  labour,  have 
more  thm  cleared  their  own  anQ^al  expense,  and  mifht  there- 
for^ vear  a  sinkiag.fund  to  pay  off  the  ^Higinal  outlay  of  the 
buildings.  Auburn,  in  one  year,  reaUzed  40,000  dollars,  he- 
sides  building  200  additional  cells,  and  erecting  a  stone  shop 
1B0>  fieet  long  by  56  broad.  What  is  to  hinder  t^is  being  done 
with  every  penitentiary  in  this  country  ?  Glasgow  Iw idewell 
<Gom»es  near  to  it.*  There  must  exist,  at  present,  prisons  and 
bxH^wells  which  da  contain  all  convicted^  oesides  all  aos^sed, 
persons.  Ip  tliese  places  of  confinement,  according  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  th^  House  of  (Commons,  122,000  persons  accused  of 
crimes,  in  seven  years  ending  in  1831,  were  actually  confined. -f- 
Of  these  ^,000  were  convicted.  •  One-seventh  of  this  number, 
or  about  12,000,  was  the  average  amount  of  the  annual  convic- 
tiopa.  But  there  would,  under  our  system,  he  ao  such  amount 
of  nevf  and  fbsii^  individuals.  Under  the  present  wretched  ^ 
system  of  conviction  and  reconviction,  we  may  presume  that, 
.'m  these  seven  jears,  the  samr  individual,  in  every  case,  contri- 
buted to  f^weli  the  catalogue  of  convictions  by  repeated  appear- 
ances. Besides,  the  av^age  of  actual  convictions  in  these  last 
sev^n  years  \^9  so  immensely  increased  upon  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding $ev^-  years,  and  stin  more  on  the  same  period  antece- 
dent  to  thenn,  (62,Q00  and  35,000  respectively),  that  we  cannot 
lielp  indulging  tbe  hope  that  so  vast  a  social  retrogression  has 
som^ cause  which  ^ill  not  operate  permanently..  But  had  each 
o&nder,  when  first  convicted,  been  consigned  to  our  asylum, 
the  convictions  would  have  shown  a  greatly  sqaller  sum,  and 
th?  number  of  individual  criminals-T*for  that  is  the  considera- 
tioa  in  estimating  the  extfsnt  and  number  of  penitentiaries—^ 

*  It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  our  soldiers  and  sapors  might  be  ren- 
dered more  productive  bbourers  than  they  are.  Both  services  would  even 
be  benefited,  if  some  uaefbl  mano&cture  leere  established  in  every  barrack 
and  ship  of  war,  at  which  the  men  could  be  easily  taught  ^  iro^k  for  some 
hpum  each  day  when  o0*  duty. 

f  We  surely  need  not  guard  the  reader  from  the  supposition  that  we  mean 
to  include  the  detained  for  trislj  ■  the  presumed  innocent.— 4n  our  peniten- 
tiary  ;...to  put  the  yet  unproved  sick  into  our  hospital  Bhces  of  men  de« 
tflBtiou  vrauiie  their  own  raforms  to  pieventii^justioe  and  contamination ;  and 
trial  should  speedily /otfmo  apprehension. 
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much  more  manageable  result.  The  securing,  *  too^  of  tfieold 
offenders,  who  train  the  young,  would  operate  most  beneficially. 
The  difficulties  will  of  course,  as  in  all  reforms,  be  greatest  at 
first.  The  present  race  of  iadult  criminals  would  prove  a  heavy 
load  upon  our  working ;  but  even  that  is  not  insuperable ;  and 
it  is  a  necessary  evil  which  we  must  meet,  as  we  would  a  war, 
pr  any  other  object  worthy  of  a  national  effort.  We  should  be 
immense  gainers  in  the  end ;  in  less  than  half  a  generation 
— ^for  justice  as  well  as  benevolence  legislates  for  posterity- 
society  would  reap  all  the  fruit  of  preventive  training  and  early 
reformatory  treatment  which  we  so  confidently  anticipate ;  and 
then  the  establishments  and  the  buildings,  which  may  be  re- 
quired by  our  present  circumstances,  would  be  found  unneces- 
sarily extensive  and  numerous. 

Such  are  the  views  which  we  would  press  upon  the  conside- 
ration of  the  intellectual  and  moral  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
as  likely  to  solve  that  baffling  problem  of  criminal  legislation, 
the  efficient,  at  least  the  reasonable,  protection  of  society  ffom 
crime.  They  involve,  ^firsty  the  realization, — and  that  by  the 
nation,  for  it  is  hopeless  from  voluntary  philanthropy, — of 
an  universal  system  of  preventive  education,  commenced  all 
but  in  the  cradle,  and  carried  on  till  useful  knowledge  and  in* 
tellectual  activity  shall  impro^  the  character  and  elevate  the 
pursuits; — secondly^  The  instant  and  rigid  seclusion — the 
earlier  in  life  the  better — of  each  unfortunate  individual,  whose 
disposition  to  crime  is  manifested  by  an  overt  act,  for  want,  or 
in  spite,  of  previous  preventive  education ;  thirdly^  The  ap- 
pliance of  a  course  or  reformatory  treatment  to  his  moral  dis-^ 
ease,  of  a  sufficient  duration  to  change  his  habits  and  give  a 
higher  direction  to  his  faculties ;  and,  as  is  done  in  lunatic 
asylums,  the  detention  of  the  patient  until  the  cure  is  so  far 
wrought  as  to  render  it  safe  to  venture  him  again  in  society  ; — 
^wr^/ify,— and  it  -is  an  entire  novelty  in  practice,  if  not  in 
tlieory, — the  application  to  this  c^re  of  moral  and  not  of  animal 
means.  Medically,  according  to  our  light,  we  consult  the  pa- 
tients organic  and  physical  constitution,  in  order  to  determme 
the  treatment  of  his  disease :  with  a  view  to  a  moral  cure  we 
must  consult  no  less  the  principles  of  our  subjects  moral  be- 
ing ;  and,  contepted  .with  the  safely  we  enjoy  from  his  secure  de- 
tention and  seclusion,  apd  with  the  operation  of  that  seclusion, 
in  the  way  of  example,  upon  those  without  the  walls  whose 
mental  and  moral  condition  fits  them  to  be  swayed  by  example 
At  all,  we  shall  provide  for  him  a  mode  of  life  so  arranged  that, 
without  direct  or  artificial  infliction  of  pain  or  suffering  upon 
his  body,  beyond  the  calm  turning  of  a  key  upon  him  when  of 
himself  he  descends  to  zero,  he  may  choose  his  own  position  be^ 
tween  the  extreme  of  solitary  privation,  and  as  much  of  social 
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comfort  and  happiness  as  the  necessary  evil  of  detention  will 
pennit,  which  evil  itself  be  shall  have  it  also  in  his  power 
greatly  to  abridge.  The  moment  he  voluntarily  emerges  from 
the  low^t  part  of  the  scale,«--which  he  must  first  endure  that 
he  may  know  it,  and  to  which  he  may  afterwards,  if  he  chooses, 
return — he  shall  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectuai,  and  be  thereby  stimulated  to  improve  his  own  con- 
dition, fAiysical  and  moral ;— *and  this  at  one  and  the  same  time 
will  diminish  the  irksomeness  of  his  confinement,  elevate  his 
character  to  self-respect,  and  fit  him  essentially  for  a  reputable 
return  to  society. 

If  such  views  are  yet  in  advance  of  the  age — if  we  cannot 
brook  the  idea  of  divorcing  two  things  apparently  so  naturally 
linked  together,  as  crime  and  retributive  and  eKemplary  pain 
directly  inflicted,  we  have  no  right  to  coinplain  of  the  fail- 
ure and  the  sufiering,  with  which  the  Creator  has  willed  that 
all  attempts  to  found  our  institutions  upon  the  inferior  propen- 
sities shall  punish  themselves. 


Since  the  foregoing  article  was  in  types,'  we  have  perused  the 
Reports  for  1833  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  ,and  of  the  House  of  Refuge  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. These  convey  the  latest  inforniation  which  has  yet 
eome  from  America.  The  first  of  these  reports  is  gratifying,  in 
so  far  as  it  is,  in  its  whole  spirit  and  principle,  a  marked  advance 
upon  the  Auburns,  Weatherfields,  and  all  the  penitentiaries,  ex!- 
cept  Mr  Livingstone^s,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  im- 
proved model  described  is  the  State  Penitentiary  of  the  Eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  report'  states  that  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Western  Penitentiary,  by  the  prison  for  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  by  that  for  the  counties  of  Al- 
leghany and  West  Chester,  and  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  in 
virtue  of  an  act  of  its  legislature.  The  objects  of  this  system 
are  reformation  of  the  criminal,  and  deterring  others  from 
committing  crimes.  The  means  are  the  perfect  and  total  se* 
paration  of  the  prisoners,  night  and  day,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  their  confinement,  with  lalK>ur  in  their  solitude ;' 
while  the  visits  of  the  prison-officers,  who  are  moral,  religious,^ 
and  humane  persons,  constitute  the  only  relief  to  the  prisoner  in 
his  seclusion,  and  the  means  of  his  reformation.  The  prisoner 
is  taught  to  read  if  he  requires  to  be  so,  and  the  Bible  and  well 
selected  books  of  a  library  are  lent  him  for  his  hours  of  leisure. 
He  is  taught  a  trade  if  unacquainted  with  one,  the  principal  be-  ' 
ing  weaving  and  shoemaking;  but  there  are  also  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  dyers,  wheelwrights,  &c.     He  is  treated  with  kind- 
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tm»  md  enooun^^QlDent,  but  firmii^i^  and  is  n^ver  puoiah^d 
with  the  Iftsh,  Neatness  and  cleanliness  are  carefully  observcid, 
both  in  the  cells  and  personA  of  th^  prisopers,— ^exercise  is  rej^u- 
lar,  diet  is  plain  and  nuuritive,  and  plovhing  ai^l  bedding  suita^ 
bly  comfortable. 

The  results  have  bitberto  been  satisfactory,  and  are  highly 
spoken  of  in  the  report,  as  the  admiration  alike  of  natives,  and 
strangers.  No  convict  discharged  has  ever  returned ;  either,  it 
is  said,  from  reformation,  or  dread  of  the  solitude.  Health  ia 
uot  injured  by  the  splitude,  inasmuch  as  communication  is  con- 
tinual with  the  prison-officers.  No  provision,  however,  seems  to 
b^  made  for  the  stated  visits  of  tbe  n^^mbers  of  an  association  of 
beoevcJent  and  enlightened  persons,  to  aid  the  functionaries  in 
ligblening  th^  prison  solitude,  aiyl  encouraging  the  prisom^  in 
the  prqgress  of  their  reformation, — a  christian  duty,  in  the  exer- 
(^e  of  which  an  unbounded  source  of  usefulness  presents  itself  to 
both  sexes.  Occasional  visits,  however,  of  benevolent  and  piou^ 
individuals,  are  mentioned.  Many  instances  of  reformation  are 
recorded,  and  others  which  prove  that  the  solitary  system  is  an 
object  of  terror  to  those  criminals,  at  least,  who  have  experienced 
it.  Work  is  eagerly  applied  for  to  relieve  the  irksomeness  of 
solitude.  Pardons  are,  npost  wisely,  granted  with  so  much  dif- 
ficulty, that  they  are  rarely  applied  for.  Lastly,  the  prison  has 
paid,  hitherto,  every  expense  but  the  officers'*  salaries,  wbieh  it 
IS  expected  in  due  time  also  to  defray. 

Our  observation  en  this  system  is,  that,  while  it  has  more  of 
terror  in  it  than  we  have  recommended,  it  has  less  chance  of  pro- 
ducing genuine  and  lasting  referB^ation,— «real  improvement  of 
character.  If  our  plan  possesses,  as  we  think  it  does,  example 
enough,  to  all  who  are  ever  swayed  by  example,  the  solitude  of 
years  is  an  awfti)  degree  of  severity.  It  farther  does  not  preu 
sent  that  encooragemenl  lo  improvement  in  industry,  skill,  and 
cbaract^,  which  what  we  have  called  promotion  in  the  prison 
itself, — ^namely  to  society  and  other  advantages,-^furaishe8.  It 
is  too  inflictive,  too  retiibutive,  for  tbose  whom  we  view  as  un- 
happy patients^  But  it  possesses  one  essendal  advantage^  namely, 
that,  were  it  once  established,  all  our  higher  applianqes  could  be 
eixperimentally  engrafted  upon  it.  We  repeat^  that  the  Eaatem 
Pennsylvanian  penitentiary  is  a  grand  -advance  in  the  geneml 
cyslem. 

The  PHiladelphian  House  of  Refuge  for  young  olTenders,  is  the 
most  perfect  institution  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  described. 
It  is  a  place  of  confinement,  and  so  far  is  a  penitentiary  for  tbe 
young*  The  magistrate  can  commit  to  it,  and  the  friends  of  the 
young  offender  often  apply  to  hav^  him  or  her  admitted.  The 
€ducatipn  and  work,  however,  are  not,  and  oould  not  well  bo, 
aolitary.     The  expense  is  great,  and  cannot,  to  any  oonaiderable 


amouiit,  be  defrayed  by  the  appventioe^kibdur  of  die  inmates. 
Such  an  institation  we  hold  invalckable  for  juvenile  offenders 
discharged  from  our  prisons,  as  they  are  now  constituted  ;  but, 
as  formerly  observed,  entirely  superfluous  in  addition  to  peni- 
tentiaries upon  the  plan  we  have  recommended.  The  oliijection 
that  the  inmates  of  our  present  prisobs  will  not  be  received  into 
honest  employments,  will  be  feund  to  a{q>ly  as  little  to  our  pe- 
Ditentiaries  as  to  the  Pbiladelpbian  House  of  ReAige. 


ARTICLE  II. 

PHRENOLOGY  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  STUDY  OF  PHY- 
SIOGNOMY.  By  J.  G.  Spuezheim,  M.  D.  First  American  Edition, 
improved.  To  whicli  is  pre^xed^  A'Bioo&apht  of  the  Author, 
hy  Nahum  CUpsk.    Boston  i  IVfash,  Capen^  and  Ljon,    1833. 

« 

This  we  conrider  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Dr 
Spur2heim''s  works.  To  those  who  aim  at  becoming  practical 
phrenologists  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  the  very  higliest  utilit j ; 
for,  ^by  carefully  studying  the  biographical  sketches,  of  which 
chiefly  it  consists,  with  reference  to  the  engravings,  familiarity 
with  the  characters  which  accompany  particular  forms  of  head 
may  be  gained.  The  introductory  chapters  also,  which  explain 
the  points  to  be  attended  to  in  examining  heads,  are  of  great 
value.  We  therefore  congratulate  our  American  friends  on  their 
fortune  in  having  presented  to  them  an  edition  of  the  work  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  the  character  of  the  author.  It  is  printed 
in  the  same  style  as  that  published  at  London ;  and  the  por- 
traits, which  we  have  very  carefuUy  and  minutely  examined — in 
many  instances  even  measured— >are  copied  with  great  fidelity. 
The  lithography  likewise  is  unexceptionable,  A  representation 
of  Dr  Spurzheim  from  a  bust  (not  Maodonald^s)  is  prefixed  to 
the  vdume,  but  is  not  a  happy  likeness. 

Mr  Capen^s  account  of  Dr  Spurzhein^s  life,  which  occupes 
168  pages,  constitutes  nearly  half  of  the  volume;  It  is  an  un- 
pretending, but  very  ac€!urate  and  judicious,  narrative,*^mostly 
compiled  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society, 
Chenevix^s  article  on  Phrenology  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Be* 
view,  Dr  Pellen^s  Funeral  Oratioi^,  and  our  own  Journal.  It 
is  the  most  ample  biography  of  Spurzheira  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared. As  many  of  our  readers  must  be  already  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  greater  pMu*t  of  its  contents,  it  seems  unneces- 
sary now  to  advert  to  them\  We  shall  therefore  conclude  by 
quoting  ah  interesting  account  of  Dr  Spursheim^s  visit  to  the 
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Monitorial  School  at  Boston,  which  Mr  Capen  extracts  from  a 

?aper  read  before  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society,  by  Mr 
\^illiam  B.  Fowle. 

"  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  lectures 
in  Boston,**^  says  Mr  Fowle,  ^'  understanding  that  some  pecu- 
liarities of  my  school  had  led  him  to  express  a- wish  to  visit  it, 
I  desired  a  gentleman  to  invite  him  to  visit  the  school  whenever 
he  pleased.  He  came,  October  3d,  accompanied  by  the  gentle- 
man before  mentioned.  It  had  been  previously  hinted  to  the 
Eupils  that  Dr  S.  would  visit  the  school,  and  they  having  im- 
ibed  the  notion  that ,  he  could  see  farther  than  their  teacher, 
were  by  no  means  at  ease,  when  a  very  tall,  stout  man,  with  an 
exterior  rather  forbidding  to  children,  was  introduced.  The 
first  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  was  unfavourable, 
but  the  countenance  of  the  Doctor,  which  expressed  the  delight 
he  felt  at  the  sight  of  so  many  interesting  subjects  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  skill,  soon  removed  all  apprehension. 

"  The  children  were  engaged  at  their  desks  in  a  variety  of 
exercises,  and  I  requested  him  to  walk  freely  among  them,  re- 
marking that  he  probably  did  not  wish  to  see  any  exhibition  of 
their  acquirements.  This  I  said,  because  I  wished  him,  if  he 
gave  any  opinions,  to  do  it  while  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
points  of  excellence  which  would  naturally  be  developed  by  any 
exhibition. 

^^  I  had  just  corrected  some  pieces  df  composition,  and  I  re- 
marked to  him  that  one  short  piece  seemed  to  have  such  a  phre- 
nological bearing  that  it  might  amuse  him.  He  read  it,  and 
said  he  should  lilce  to  see  the  child  that  wrote  it.  I  told  him 
where  she  sat,  and  we  carelessly  walked  in  that  direction.  Be- 
fore we  reached  her,  *  Ah,'  said  he,  *  caiUion.''  *  Ask  her,'  said 
he,  ^  whether  she  ever  heard  any  discussion  upon  the  points 
touched  in  her  theme.'  I. asked  the  question,  and  she,  blushing 
deeply,  replied,  that  she  never  had  heard  any  one  speak  on  the 
subject.  *  Well,  ray  dear,'  said  he,  *  you  nave  not  given  your 
oivn  opinion ;  to  which  side  of  the  question  do  you  incline  F 
She  hesitated,  and  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  ^  Ctiution  will  take 
time  to  consider.^  She  then  gave  her  opinion  with  ^reat  mo- 
desty,  and  it  happened  to  favour  his  view  of  the  subject  *  A 
fine  head,'  said  ne  to  me,  ^  a  fine  head.  What  Conscientious- 
ness \  and  then  what  Firmness  I  A  6ne  model  of  what  a  female 
head  should  be.' 

^*  Caution  is  characteristic  of  this  young  female,  who  was  then 
about  fourteen  years  old.  She  is  almost  timid.  Her  talents  are 
not  so  brilliant  as  those  of  some  other  pupils,  but  her  perseve- 
*  ranee,  which  I  take  to  be  the  product  of  her  Firmness,  has  al- 
ways enabled  her  to  rise  above  common  pupils,  and  to  rank  with 
the  best.    With  a  perfect  knowledge  of  her  character,  having 
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had  her  under  my  care  seven  years,  I  oDuld  not  have  described 
her  peculiar  excellencies  as  readily  as  he  did. 

**  As  We  turned  to  proceed  bade  to  my  desk,  he  kid  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  a  little  girl  about  five  years  old.  *  Fun,  fun,' 
said  he,  and  laughed.  ^  Courage  too,'  said  he;  *  look  out  for 
her  pranks/  1  he  child  had  only  been  my  pupil  three  or  four 
days,  but  she  had  already  exhibited  symptoms  of  insubordina^ 
tion.  A  few  months  more  experience  proved  her  playful  to  ex- 
cess, and  so  courageous  in  the  pursuit  of  fun,  that  she  disr&. 
garded  the  restraints  I  usually  impose  upon  insubordination  and 
inattention. 

^*  The  Doctor'^s  attention  was  called  to  a  child  about  ten  years 
of  age^  to  whom  I  had  found  it  almost  impossible  to  communi- 
cate instruction  of  any  kind,  and  who  seemed  to  have  no  memory. 
He  playfully  touched  her  head,  and  said  there  was  no  den- 
ciency  of  external  development,  but  he  should  think  her  mental 
powers  sluggish.  She  will  never  commit  any  thing  to  memory, 
said  he,  but  will  perhaps  learn  something  from  those  around 
her.  I  then  told  him  her  case,  but  he  did  not  modify  his  opi- 
nion as  to  the  external  development.  I  thought  this  a  paradox, 
but  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  the  intellect  was  bright 
until  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  when  a  dangerous  tumour 
on  the  head  was  checked  by  powerful  applications,  which  se- 
riously affected  the  activity  of  the  mind.  He  recommended  ex- 
ercise, and  almost  exclusive  attention  to  her  physical  education. 

^^  He  next  cast  his  eye  upon  one  of  the  group  that  surrounded 
,  him,  and  said  she  had  Form  to  a  great  aegree.  ^  O,'  said  he, 
*  if  she  would  only  cultivate  this  power,  what  could  she' not  do  ? 
But,'  added  he  to  me.  *  she  probably  never  will.  Her  constitu- 
tion is  bad — too  lymphatic.  She  lacks  energy,  and  nothing  but 
frequent  and  powerful  exercise  will  ever  reform  her  tempera- 
ment. O,'  said  he  again,  ^  how  strong  !'  It  is  true  that  her 
-  skill  in  drawing,  printing,  and  writing,  is  very  great,  and  it  is 
as  true  that  all  her  movements  are  very  sluggish. 

••  The  attention  of  Dr  S.  was  now  ri vetted  upon  a  child 
about  twelve  years  old,  whose  head  exhibited  an  extraordinary 
frontal  development.  I  asked  what  he  thought  of  her.  *  Re- 
markable, remarkable,'  said  he,  *  for  the  second  education.'  I 
did  not  understand  him,  and  asked  an  explanation.  *  I  think,' 
said  he,  ^  education  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  relates  chiefly 
to  the  receiving  of  ideas,  and  the  second  to  giving  them  out. 
She  may  hot  excel  in  the  first  part ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
second,  she  will  take  a  high  rank.' 

•*  Still  he  was  not  particular  enough.  He  then  at  last  sdid 
she  might  not  excel  in  writing,  spelling,  and  such  elementary 
exercises,  but,  when  a  little  older,  would  in  astronomy,  natural 
philosophy,  and  subjects  of  that  nature.     He  did  not  think  she 
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was  inferior  to  most  chikb'eii  in  otber  reiqiectBy  but  ber  BMnglb 
lay  not  there. 

^<  Her  histoiy  is  this.  It  is  mj  custom  in  winter  to  employ 
the  afternoons  m  giving  lessons  to  the  older  pupils  in  naturta 
philosophy,  accompanied  by  experiments  with  the  vahiaUe  ap^ 
paratus  belonging  to  the  school.  As  the  experiments  are  ami!i8h 
mg,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  let  the  younger  puf^ls  attend  aa 
spectators,  without  expectmg  them  to  study  the  sufaject  of  the 
lesson.  This  child,  then  ten  years  old,  asked  permission  to  at^ 
tend  as  a  spectator.  Her  request  was  granted^  and  the  next  day 
she  asked  if  she  might  recite  the  lessons  with  the  class ;  for  I  al- 
ways Tea  aired  the  class  to  answer  not  only  the  questions  in  their 
text-booK,  but  also  such  others  as  I  thought  might  fairly  be 
asked.  The  request  was  novel ;  but  as  I  never  check  any  am^ 
bition  of  this  sort,  without  first  ascertaining  that  it  is  unreason- 
able, I  allowed  her  to  join  the  class,  although  so  much  their 
junior.  As  the  attendance  in  the  afternoon  was  Toluotary,  my 
regular  duties  ending  with  the  forenoon,  I  proposed  a  prize  oif 
two  dollars  to  whichever,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  should  have 
recited  best,  and  should  undei^  the  best  general  review.  At 
the  end. of  the  aeaaon,  it  appeared  that  she  had  recited  as  well 
as  any  one  in  the  doss.  Next  came  the  review.  I  prepared 
twenty-five  questions  different  from  any  that  had  been- previous- 
ly asked,  and  put  them  all  to  each  of  the  thirty-two  pupils  that 
belonged  to  the  class.  Ten  did  not  mistake.  I  then  proposed 
five  mate  difficult  questions  to  these  ten,  and  she  alone  answered 
them  all  correctly.  Still  thinking  it  possible  that  she  might 
Iwve  obtained  the  knowledge  from  some  other  source  than  re- 
flectbn,  I  gave  her  a  further  review,  till  I  was  satisfied  that  she 
had  understood  the  principles,  and  was  at  no  difficulty  to  apply 
them.  She  took  the  prize,  and  what  is  creditable  to  her  class, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  was  most  pleased,  the 
victor  or  the  vanquished. 

^*  I  next  called  up  a  little  girl,  whom  he  pronounced  quick  at 
figures.  She  is  the  quickest  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  elements  of 
arithmetic.  I  then  called  up  the  head  and  foot  of  a  class  form- 
ed of  three  or  four  classes  that  I  had  been  reviewing,  and  asked 
him  which  was  the  best  arithmetician.  He  instantly  pointed 
her  out,  but  said  *  the  other  was  not  defident.^  She  was  not, 
when  compared  with  the  classes  below  her. 

**  By  this  time  the  curiosity  of  the  pupils  was  so  much  ex- 
dted,  that  all  regular  work  was  interrupted.  Children  that  had 
been  called,  remamed  standing  around  tne  Doctor,  and  in  a  short 
time  others  jcnned  him,  and  he  had  an  audience  of  twenty  or  . 
thirty.  He  was  a  decided  favourite.  At  this  moment,  a  few  of 
the  larger  pupils  brought  forward  a  Miss  about  thirteen  years 
old,  who  had,  as  they  thought,  a  very  small  head,  and  respect- 
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fully  reiquested  Dr  S.  to  tell  what  her  head  uras  good  for.  He 
turned  to  me  and  said,  *  Imitation,  oh  bow  full  f  I  asked  him 
htow  it  would  be  likdy  to  show  itself.  *  In  mimi^/  said  he, 
*  «8  likely  as  in  any  way.  Is  she  not  a  great  mimiG  ?^  I  had 
neter  siisfiected  her  of  any  Bueh  disporftioo^  and  turning  to  her 
companions,  I  asked  them  if  they  had  ever  aeen  her  attempt  to 
tnimic  any  dne.  *  O,  sir,^  said  they,  *  she  is  the  greatest  mimic 
you  ever  saw.  She  takes  every  body  dffl^  This  was  iiewB  to 
me.  ^  You  may  rely  upon  it,^  said  Dr  S.  *  she  will  be  taking 
me  and  my  foreign  accent  oiF  befwe  I  leai^  the  room.^ 

*^  About  fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  he  jogged  my  elbow,  and 
poiiitied' behind  him,  where  I  saw  this  Mis8  putting  her  hand 
upon  the  head  of  hl;r  companions  in  the  very  peculiar  manner  of 
Dr  S.  and  saying  in  his  accent,  ^  Yoo,  Miss,  iiave  the  bump  of 
so  and  eoy  and  you,  Misa,  have  the  bunip  of  so  and  ao.**  He 
laughed  heartily  at  the  verification  of  ins  prediction.  He  said 
she  had  Courage,  much  Setf-ee/teem,  and  litue  Caution,  and  must 
be  guarded,  or  her  Imitation  would  be  inconvenient  to  her. 

*^  I  have  itientioned  some  of  the  most  prominent  cases  that 
fell  under  the  Doctor^s  observation.  He  pointed  out  one  pupil 
as  having  the  organ  of  Language  lai^ely  developed,  and  she  is 
certainly  distinguished  for  one  of  her  age.  I  called  up  several 
vfhcsejbrte  I  had  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to  Asoover,  and 
be  generally  pronounced  that  they  had  none. 

**  His  visit  lasted  only  two  hours,  and  he  left  the  school  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  pupils,  to  whom  his  easy  manners,  benevo- 
lent  advice,  and  knowledge  of  their  thoughts,  had  strongly  r^ 
commended  him.  Next  day,  they  requested  me  to  beg  him  to 
honour  them  with  another  visit.  He  promised  to  do  so,  but  his 
engagements  prevented."^ 


M*^-^^— ^•W^Vxtti^M 


ARTICLE  III. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GANG-MURDERERS  OF  CENTRAL 
INDIA,  COMMONLY  CALLED  THUGS;  AccoMPAXYina  thb 
Skujlls  of  Sevek  op  tbsjc.  By  Henry  Habpue  Spry,  Esg.  Bengal 
Medical  Service,  Saugor. 

The  skulls  I  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  for  the  Phre- 
nological Society,  through  the  kind  favour  of  Mr  Swinton,  were 
taken  from  among  a  party  of  one  hundred  criminals  executed  at 
Saugor,  in  Central  India,  by  order  of  the  Supreme  Government, 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July  1832,  for  thuggee  or  strangling. 

Unacquainted  as  most  in  Europe  must  be  with  the  practices 
of  the  thugs,  I  purpose  entering  into  a  short  history  of  the  class 
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generally,  and  into  a  more  detailed  account  of  those  individuals 
whose  skulls  accompany  this  paper.  The  thugs  or  stranglers 
are  composed  of  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  who  make  murder- 
ing their  fellow  creatures  the  business  of  their  lives.  These 
wretches  are  considered  to  have  appeared  in  India  with  the  6rst 
Mahomedan  conquerors,  and  they  are  distinctly  ascertained  to 
have  existed  in  great  numbers  in  the  reign  of  Akbur  the  Great ; 
no  less  than  five  hundred  prisoners  being  executed  in  one  province 
by  order  of  that  Emperor.  They  are  for  the  most  part  brought 
up  from  infancy  to  regard  thuggeeas  their  calling,  and  they  set 
about  it  with  tne  callous  indifference  incidental  to  such  an  im- 
pression. Gaste,  that  barrier  to  intellectual  innovation,  has  for 
them  the  same  charms  it  has  for  the  rest  of  their  brethren.  In- 
deed, the  stupid  adherence  of  all  classes  to  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  their  forefathers  must  be  seen  to  be  believed ;  and  I 
really  am  disposed  to  think  many  boys  go  on  the  roads  as  thugs, 
because  their  fathers  did,  and  not  from  any  inherent  ferocity  of 
disposition.  As,  however,  the  men  whose  skulls  I  send  herewith 
were  notorious  characters  during  their  lifetime,  it  is  more  than 
probable  they  had  a  natural  inclination  for  the  work  of  death. 
I  think  that,  on  examination,  the  development  will  be  found  to 
justify  such  a  conclusion. 

The  thugs  put  an  implicit  confidence  in  omens.  Among 
them  the  partridge*,  the  shama,  the  deer,  the  jackall,  the  jaek- 
ass^  8ec*  are  either  good  or  bad  omens ;  and  again,  the  same  ani- 
mal or  bird  appearing  or  calling  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left 
constitutes  it  a  good  or  bad  omen.  They  leave  their  homes  in 
bands  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  and  direct  their  st^ps  to 
their  high  priest  or  gooroo,  generally  an  old  thug  (no  matter 
whether  Hindoo  or  Mussulman),  who  has  retired  from  the 
trade,  and  lives  upon  the  contributions  of'  his  descendants  or 
disciples,  who  look  up  to  him  with  great  reverence  for  advice 
and  mstpuction,  and  to  whose  decision  they  bend  in  all  cases  of 
doubt  or  dispute.  On  this  old  man  they  confer  presents.  They 
have  a  kodalee  or  pickaxe,  consecrated  by  solemn  religious  rites, 
which  they  carry  with  them.  The  bearer  of  this  sacred  kodalee 
is  considered  to  fill  a  post  of  high  honour :  one  of  the  many  vir- 
tues ascribed  to  it  is,  that  it  can  prevent  the  spirits  of  the  mur- 
dered rising  from  thq  graves  which  are  dug  with  it.  All  oaths 
of  the  members  of  the  gang  are  administered  upon  this  instru- 
ment. 

Having  performed  the  ceremonies  of  consecration,  they  proceed 
to  rendezvous  at  some  place  previously  fixed  on,  where  the  gangs 
make  their  final  arrangements  for  the  season,  such  as  fixing  on 

*  So  attached  are  they  to  the  partridge  that  thej  keep  them  in  cam»  and 
when  a  thug  Is  hrought  in  a  prisoner  he  prays  to  be  allowed  to  keephis  par- 
tridge 
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their  private  signals,  and  so  on.  Before  breaking  into  parties 
or  gangs,  they  muster  between  three  and  four  hundred  strong. 
Without  some  explanation,  it  might  appear  strange  that  so  large 
a  body  of  men,  when  collected,  should  not  arouse  suspicion.  The 
fact  is,  that,  during  the  Pindaree  power  in  Central  India,  ma- 
rauders of  every  description  were  abroad ;  travellers  were  conse^ 
quently  obliged  to  go  in  large  parties,  and  the  thugs  could,  un- 
der the  same  pretence,  assemble  in  equally  large  bands.  Since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Mahratta  war,  the  attention  of  the  Su- 
preme Government  has  not,  until  lately,  been  particularly  di- 
rected  to  the  suppression  of  these  monsters ;  and  the  fear  of  the 
thugs  has  still  induced  travellers  to  go  in  company, — thus  un-« 
intentionally  prolonging  the  thug  system,  and,  as  Shakspeare 
beautifully  has  it, 

"  What  they  undid,  did.»» 

Their  homes  are  situated  in  the  Bhopaul,  Oude,  Gwalibr,  and 
Bundelkund  states,  as  well  as  in  the  Company^s  possessions  in 
the  Doab^  and  the  directions  they  take  are  the  three  great 
thoroughfares  of  the  Deccan,  Scindias,  and  Holkar^s  country, 
down  to  the  sea  and  the  Delhi  country.  They  remain  out,  in^* 
festing  the  roads,  for  eight  months  every  year,  or  till  they  ob- 
tain some  valuable  booty,  when  each  man  generally  betakes  him- 
self to  his  own  home,  and  passes  the  remainder  of  the  year  os- 
tensibly in  cultivating  the  ground.  Nearly  all  areinarned,  and 
their  wives  conduct  their  household  afPairs  during  thrir  absence, 
and  take  charge  of  the  jewels  and  other  property  brought  or 
sent  home  by  them.  On  the  road  the  person  of  a  Brahmin  is 
no  longer  held  sacred,  and  to  kill  him  is  considered  no  greater 
sin  than  the  murder  of  another.  Indeed,  a  large  number  of  thugs 
are  Brahmins. 

Wholesale  dealers  in  human  blood  as  these  vagabonds  are,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  while  abroad,  they  indulge  in  every 
carnal  propensity ;  and  it  has  happened  more  than  once  that  a 
g^g  has  split  from  the  leaders,  quarrelling  about  a  favourite.  A 
knowledge  of  these  practices  coming  to  their  wives^  ears,  they 
sometimes  leave  their  husbands  and  go  off  with  other  men. 
When  they  are  once  fairly  on  the  roads,  they  never  shave  or  eai 
pawn  till  they  have  killed  their  first  traveller.  It  is  an  invariable 
rule  with  them  never  to  rob  travellers  till  they  have  first  strangled 
them  ;  and  it  is  really  wonderful  to  observe  how  trifling  the  ob- 
ject of  temptation  sometimes  is  which  induces  them  to  commit 
the  crime.  Two  Brahmins  were  murdered  by  a  gang  of  forty 
thugs,  and  the  only  booty  shared  by  them  was  two  brass  pots 
and  a  dish.  Careful  distinctions  are  drawn  between  those  nt  to 
throw  the  angocha  (or  handkerchief  used  in  stranding)  and 
those  who  are  only  aspirants ;  the  latter,  for  the  first  few  expe- 

VOL.  Vllf.— NO.  XXXIX.  K  k 
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ditions  are  not  conffldered  sufficiently  hardened  to  witness  the 
strangling  of  the  victims,  and  are  employed  therefore  as  grave* 
diggers  and  scouts,  and  in  the  performance  of  other  subordinate 
andmetiial  duties.  The  foi'mer  are  called  ^ Bburtotes,**  and  the 
latter  **  Shumseeahs.^  In  each  gang  there  are  two  or  three 
smooth-spoken  men,  who  aie  usually  deputed  te  join  the  ill- 
fated  itravelters.  Dirgpaul  was  one.  They  generally  contrive 
in  the  space  of  a  ^ort  time  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  most 
cautious,  and  by  d^rees  to  introduce  the  rest  of  the  gang :  at 
this  time,  if  some  fortuitous  circumstance  favour  their  purpose, 
a  grand  repast  (s  proposied,  and  the  expense  readily  borne  by  the 
thugs;  after  dinner,  some  two  or  three  will  play  the  guitar,  the 
riest  of  the  party  sitting  round  smoking  aiad  talking.  Having 
by  this  means  lulled  all  suspicion,  the  private  signal  is  given, 
the  fatal  cloth  is  thrown  round  the  neck,  and  in  the  moment  of 
hilarity  and  apparent  security,  the  helpless  travellers  are  strangled, 
unpitied  and  unheard.  One  man  throws  the  handkerdiief, 
while  two  hold  the  hands;  and  it  is  not  unusual,  if  a  victim  b 
more  restive  than  ordinary,  to  give  him  a  kick  below,  which  im- 
mediately knocks  him  prostrate,  and  the  work  of  death  is  com- 
pleted. The  bodies  are  now  cast  into  the  graves  prepared  to 
receive  them ;  and  the  gang,  having  collected  the  booty,  general- 
ly decamp.  The  beds  ol  rivulets  are  often  selected  as  »tes 
ft>r  the  graves,  but  not  always.  '  Sometimes  they  bury  the  bodies 
in  mango  groves,  or  under  large  tamarind  or  l)urr  trees ;  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  these  men  will,  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years,  point  out  the  spot  where  the  murdered  bodies  are  laid,  is 
truly  astonishing. 

As  if  to  mock  and  ridicule  the  solemn  institutions  of  man, 
these  wretches  affect  to  have  a  presiding  deity  over  them.  On 
their  return  from  their  murderous  expeditions,  they  conceive  it 
necessary  to  propitiate  the  goddess  Bhowanee  *,  whom  they  re- 
gard  a^he  arbitress  of  their  destinies,  and  whose  mercenary  and 
crafty  priesthood,  ever  ready  to  minister  to  the  weaknesses  and 
superstitions  of  her  foUowers,  do  not  scruple  to  lend  themselves 
to  the  vices  of  these  wretches,  and  wink  at  their  horrible  deeds. 
It  is  well  known  that  these  priests  give  informatkxi  to  the  thugs 
of  the  movements  of  travelers,  and  the  despatch  of  treasure. 
They  suggest  expeditions^  and  promise  the  murderers,  in  the 
name  of  their  goddess,  immunity  and  wealth,  provided  a  due 
share  of  the  guilty  spoil  be  offered  up  at  her  shrine.  If  they 
die  by  the  sword,  in  the  exercise,  with  her  sanction,  of  their 
mvnrderous  vocation,  she  promises  them  paradise,  with  all  its  most 
exquisite  delights.     Bhowance^s  temple  at  Bindachurun,  a  few 

•  This  goddess  is  also  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Devee  Doom,  and  Ka- 
lee.  She  is  considered  to  preside  over  smallpox,  cholera,  and  all  other  d«. 
tllential  diseases.  *-  »  ->  i— 
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miles  west  of  Mirzapore,  on  the  Ganges,  is  constantly  filled  with 
murderers  from  every  quarter  of  India,  who  go'  thither  to  oiSer  up 
in  person  a  share  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth. 

it  seems  strange  that  the  Mahomedan  thugs  should  put  faith 
in  the  attributes  of  Bhowanee ;  but  all  who  enter  on  thuggee 
appear  to  embrace  the  Hindoo  creed  so  far ;  and  indeed  every 
Mussulman,  when  cholera  or  smallpox  is  raging,  thinks  proper 
to  stop  and  pay  his  devotions  on  passing  Bhowahee^s  temple. 

What  has  here  been  said  of  the  ministers  of  Bhowanee,  ap- 
plies, I  am  sorry  to  say,  equally  to  the  whole  Hindoo  priest- 
hood of  India ;  and,  before  closing  these  general  remarks,  I  can- 
'  not  refrain  from  quoting  the  words  of  the  Abbe  Dubois,  a  man 
most  comf)etent  to  give  an  opinion.  What  he  said  of  them  fifty 
years  ago  is  equa,lly  applicaole  at  the  present  day.  He  says, 
**  That,  when  they  find  themselves  involved  in  trouble,  there 
is  no  falsehood  or  perjury  which  they  will  not  employ  for  the 
purpose  of  extricating  themselves.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at,  since  they  are  not  ashamed  to  declare  openly,  that  untruth 
and  false  swearing  are  virtuous  and  meritorious  deeds,  when 
they  tend  to  their  own  advantage.  When  such  horrible  mora- 
lity is  taught  by  the  theologians  of  India,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  falsehood  should  be  so  predominant  among  the  people  ?'^ 
How  little  astonishing  is  it,  then,  that  we  find  a  class  of  fellow 
creatures,  like  the  thugs,  so  sunk  in  the  depths  of  infamy,  when 
thepeople  are  led  by  such  unprincipled  teachers ! 

To  conclude.  The  thug  character  appears  made  up  of  incon- 
sistencies. I  have  seen  them  alive  to  the  most  tender  feelings 
of  human  nature, — agitated  at  the  mention  of  a  wife  or  brother^s 
danger ;  yet,  on  the  roads,  their  hearts  may  be  said  to  be  as 
hard  as  adamant.  No  appeal,  however  moving — ^no  recollec- 
tion, however  grateful — arrests  their  merciless  grasp ;  and  the 
cries  of  the  infant  at  the  breast,  and  of  the  fond  and  doating  pa^ 
rent,  are  equally  disregarded. 


SOMS  ACCOUNT  OF   THE   INDIVIDUAL   THUGS  WHOSE  SKULLS  HAVE 

* 

BEEN  PRESENTED  TO  THE  FBBENOLOOIGAL  SOCIETY* 

1.  Dir£^tU,  Brahmiiiy  son  of  Newul^  Brahmin. — This 
man,  from  nis  great  daring  and  success,  was  distinguished  among 
the  thugs  by  the  title  oX  SvbcJidar.  His  ancestors  have  been 
thufi;s  for  many  generations,  and  his  brother  Luchman  is  a  thug 
leac&r.  It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  murders  herein  men* 
tioned  are  not  a  tithe  of  the  scenes  these  men  have  been  engased 
in  ;  but  only  those  of  which  the  evidence  Is  officially  reoorded  in 
the  Grovemment  office,  as  taken  before  Captain  Slecman,  the  po- 

Kk2 
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Ittical  officer  at  Saugor,  to  whose  indefatigable  zeal  in  suppress' 
ing  the  thugs  the  Government  owes  so  much. 

The  first  affair  at  which  Dirgpaul  figures  is  in  the  year  1817, 
at  the. murder  of  a  pundit  at  Selodha,  a  village  north-west  of 
Saugor  one  march.  The  body  of  the  pundit,  with  those  of 
some  others  in  the  same  grave,  was  disinterred  by  Captain  Slee- 
man.  -  He  was  next  concerned  in  the  murder  of  fourteen  shop- 
keepers at  Seronge,  and  got  SOOO  rupees,  about  equivalent  to 
L.180  Sterling.  The  day  after,  seventeen  Rohillas,  marching 
through  this  part  of  the  country,  fell  in  with  the  gang,  and 
were  likewise  strangled  by  Dirgpaul  and  his  party. 

In  1 821 ,  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  four  police  guards, 
ai  a  place  called  Bhanpore ;  the  bodies  were  buriqci  in  a  rivulet. 
The  following  day,  a  native  officer  of  Holkair^s  army,  with  four 
troopers,  came  up,  and  they  also  were  strangled,  and  the  bodies 
buried  under  mango  trees.  Four  days  subsequent  to  these  mur- 
ders, they  fell  in  with  a  Nawaub,  whose  name  was  Amber  Khan, 
and  his  wife  and  ten  soldiers,  all  of  whom  were  murdered  by  this 
gang.  Just  as  they  had  completed  their  work,  eleven  cowhaU 
tees  *,  or  carriers  of  Ganges  water,  came  up,  who,  suspecting  what 
they  had  been  about,  let  out  a  hint  of  the  kind.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  gang  of  thugs  fell  on  them  also,  and  the  whole 
party  were  strangled.  Their  bodies  were  buried  in  some  empty 
houses  close  by  ;  and  the  bones  of  these  twenty*  three  unfortunate 
victims  have  lately  been  dug  up  by  Captain  Sleeman^s  people, 
and  an  inquest  held  on  them  by  the  native  local  authorities. 

In  18^  he  was  a  principal  in  the  murder  of  eleven,  men,  one 
woman,  and  one  girl,  in  all  thirteen,  on  their  way  from  Poona 
towards  Indore.  The  gang  of  thugs  amounted  to  150.  Dirg- 
paul  was  the  man  who  cajoled  the  party,  and  persuaded  them  to 
march  in  company  with  them.  The  booty  on  this  occasion  was 
1000  rupees. 

After  halting  a  day  at  this  place  of  murder,  they  were  joined 
by  more  treasure-bearers,  travelling  with  four  ponies.  In  a  se- 
questered spot,  at  mid-day,  the  whole  were  murdered,  and  the 
bodies  thrown  into  the  jungle.  The  treasure  found  on  them 
amounted  to  25,000  rupees  (L.8400.) 

The  last  act  recordecl  of  Dirgpaul  was  the  murder  of  a  native 
officer  of  rank,  in  the  service  or  tlie  Queen  of  Oodipore,  called 
Loll  Singh,  of  his  wife,  a  female  servant,  and  six  men  followers. 
The  thu^s  mustered  250  strong,  50  of  whom  were  under  the 
command  of  Dirgpaul,  who  was  the  principal  man  in  concerting 
the  murders  with  another  notorious  leader.     The  subahdar  LoU 

*  So  sacred  is  the  muddy  Oanaes  water  held  throughout  India,  that  hun- 
dreds of  people  are  annually  employed  in  carrying  it  over  the  country.  All 
Hindoos  are  sworn  on  the  water  of  the  **  sacred  Ganges'*  in  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice. 
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Singh  rode  a  mar^^  and  his  wife  was  nursing  an  infant  boy. 
The  thugs  kept  in  company  with  the  travellers  for  some  days, 
and,  by  one  of  thejeaders  riding  a  horse  whose  tail  was'docked, 
they  persuaded  the  subahdar  that  they  were  sepoys,  and  that 
the  rider  got  the  horse  from  his  European  officer.  Having  in- 
toxicated him  with  opium  and  stramonium,  the  thugs  fell  on 
him  and  his  companions  a  little  after  dusk,  and  the  whole  were 
killed,  with  the  exception  of  the  infant,  whom  Dirgpaul  kept 
and  adopted.  This  cnild  was  brought  in  with  the  prisoner,  and 
a  fine  little  fellow  he  is.  He  is  now  being  educatea  at  the  Sau- 
gor  Government  School,  at  the  expense  of  government. 

This  man  had  a  singular  leer  on  his  (Countenance :  when  he 
was  under  trial  for  his  life,  and,  subseauently,  when  sentence  of 
death  was  being  passed  on  him,  it  dia  not  forsake  him ;  and, 
with  his  little  wooden  spindle  twisting  cotton,  he  affected  a  care- 
lessness, at  once  unnatural  and  indecent.  He  was  executed 
with  twenty-nine  others,  on  the  morninff  of  the  30th  June  133^ ; 
and  though  his  courage  was  great,  his  caution  prevented  him 
from  being  too  precipitate.  Six  carts  conveyed  them  to  the 
place  of  execution,  which  was  outside  the  town  of  Saugor,  ^bout 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  jail.  The  gibbets  were  erected  tempo- 
rarily, and  formed  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  posts  support- 
ing the  cross-poles  were  fixed  into  stone  walls,  about  five  feet 
high,  and,  from  the  edge  of  one  stone  wall  to  the  other,  a  beam 
was  placed  for  the  Wlretched  men  to  stand  on  after  ascending  tlie 
ladders.  Th&  nooses  were  all  ready,  hanging  from  the  cross- 
beams, and  each  man  as  he  landed  on  the  platform  selected  his 
rope.  Considering  it  an  everlasting  disgrace  to  their  names  to 
die  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  the  condemned 
thugs  no  sooner  take  hold  of  the  halter,  than  they  push  their 
heads  into  the  noose,  and,  with  loud  shouts  and  cheers,  adjust 
the  knot  behind  the  ear,  jump  ofi^,  and  launch  themselves  into 
eternity  !  The  beam  against  w^ich  the  ladders  are  resting,  is 
the  platform  on  which  they  stand,  and  which  is  withdrawn ;  but 
the  men  are  all  ofi^  swinging  before  this  can  be  done.  Dirgpaul 
waited  to  see  nearly  all  his  companions  ofi^,  and  I  well  remember 
the  last  look  he  took  of  them  before  he  swung  himself  from  the 
fatal  beam. 

St.  Gunga  Bishun^  jemadar^  son  ofDoor&a  PersJuid,  Brahmifi, 
— ^This  man  was  a  Brahmin.  On  being  brought  in,  he  denied 
being  a  thiig,  but  acknowledged  he  had  served  Beharee  Loll, 
the  banker,  in  recovering  a  part  of  his  lost  treasure ;  something 
in  the  manner,  I  suppose,  in  which  the  members -of  the  notorious 
bone  shops  in  London  act  between  the  robbers  and  the  robbed. 

Feringia,  one  of  the  approvers,  states  that  Gunga  Bisbun  was 
considered  a  very  skilful  thug,  and  was  a  man  whom  the  thugs  em- 
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ployed  to  inveigle  travellers,  and  induce  them  to  ioia  their  partv« 
It  was  this  man  who  first  inveigled  the  subahdar  Loll  Singh, 
whose  murder  is  related  in  DirgpauPs  case,  (No.  1.)  **  He  bad 
great  influence  over  Sepoys,^  one  of  the  informers  said,  "  and 
could  always  bring  them  to  their  destruction." 

He  was  at  the  murder  of  thirteen  treasure  carriers,  at  a  place 
called  "Choupara.  The  following  is  the  deposition  of  Chotee 
Brahmin,  a  notorious  thug  leader,  admitted  as  Eing^s  evidence, 
as  taken  before  tJaptain  Sleeman,  September  23.  IMl. 

**  About  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I  left  my  home  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  south-west,  with  six  leaders  and  their  followers. 
We  proceeded  to  Aseerghur,  where  we.  fell  m  with  Dirgpaul 
(No.  !•),  now  in  Saugor  jail,  with  his  gang  of  twenty-five  thugs. 
We  joined,  and  proceeded  together  to  Borhampore,  and  thence 
to  Hydalabad,  where  we  met  Makun  Jemadar  (who  has  since 
been  hung  at  Indore)  with  150  followers.  We  joined  them, 
and  proceeded  on  to  Aurungabad,  in  the  Deccan,  where  we 
halted  two  days,  and  then  proceeded  on  the  Pobna  road  to  the 
river  Gunga  Gadowlee.  We  proceeded  on  to  a  village  called 
Chalagou,  and,  on  leaving  it  for  Dollea,  we  fell  in  with  six  men, 
escorting  treasure  to  Ojeyn  on  two  ponies,  and  two  ponies  un- 
laden. We  came  on  with  them  to  Dorea,  but  they  suspected 
us,  and  would  not  move  till  they  found  an  escort  proceeding 
with  a  family  towards  Ojeyn.r  We  found  at  Dhoreea  eleven 
Marwarrees,  or  men  from  Marwar,  on  their  way  to  Jyepore, 
and  they  were  soon  persuaded  to  join  us  by  Dirgpaul  (No.  1.), 
and  the  treasure-bearers  were  left  behind.  We  left  Dhoreea 
and  proceeded  on,  twenty-five  miles,  to  Amneyra,  where  we 
halted  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  About  nine  o'clock  at  night  they 
were  all  strangled,  and  buried  on  the  bank ;  and  we  round  on 
them  1000  rupees.  We  halted  at  this  place  a  day,  and  fell 
in  with  fourteen  more  Marwarrees,  on  their  way  from  Poonah 
te  Ojeyn,  with  four  ponies,  two  loaded  with  gold,  and  the  other 
two  with  brass  boxes.  Some  of  us  moved  before  and  some  be- 
hind them.  About  fifteen  miles  from  the  former  place  of  murder, 
near  the  Tapty  River,  we  strangled  all  the  fourteen  at  mid-day, 
and  threw  the  bodies  into  the  jungle.  The  treasure  amounted 
to  25,000  rupees  (L.  S400).  The  brass-boxes  we  buried  in  the 
bank.  At  night  twelve  of  the  party  returned  and  buried  the 
bodies." 

Gunga  Bishun  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  a  Calcutta 
carrier,  who  had  brought  a  parcel  of  books  to  Mhow ;  also  in 
the  murder  of  a  havildar  (sergeant)  and  four  sepoys,  at  Koon- 
dee,  in  June  1829,  on  their  way  to  their  homes.  He  was  a 
principal  concerned  in  the  following  murders.  "  Deposition 
of  Imamee,  approver,  taken  August  2.  1831.  One  year  and 
half  ago,  two  shopkeepers,  on  their  way  to  Saugor,  halted  at  a 
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well  near  the  village  of  Deshuttee,  and  about  a  gun-shot  from  a 
grove,  in  which  a  gang  of  thugs,  of  whom  I  was  one,  were 
encamped.  Ram  Buksh  and  Munneeraw  went  to  the  well,  and 
prevailed  upon  them  to  join  us.  We  started  at  midnight;  and, 
at  a  stream  about  four  miles  from  Deshuttee,  to  the  east,  they 
were  strangled,  and  their  bodies  buried  in  Jthe  bed  of  the  stream. 
We  got  from  them  bundles  of  tinsels,  and  each  shared  nine  bun- 
dles and  seven  rupees.  Also  a  pony,  which  Durreean  got  and 
afterwards  sold.*"' 

The  following  is  the  evidence  of  the  father  of  one  of  the  vic- 
tims: — 

*'  Deposition  of  Danijeedut  Brahmin,  from  Guzc^at,  taken 
August  18.  18S1. — I  have  been  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
settled  at  the  village  of  Omuyta,  one  stage  north  of  Baroda* 
Many  years  after  my  settlement,  Mehesur^  the  husband  of  my 
daughter,  came  on  a  visit,  and  remained  with  me  three  years. 
He,  during  this  time,  went  to  Surat,  and  there  purchased  va- 
rious kinds  of  lace  and  silver,  to  the  amount  of  450  rupees, 
to  sell  at  Saugor.     About  fifteen  months  ago'  he  left  me  with 
.  Jyphal  Brahmin  of  Omuyta  for  Saugor.   Hearing  nothing  from 
them  for  three  months,  I  wrote  to  my  son  Kirpa  Suntur  at  Sau- 
gor, who  informed  me  that  nothing  nad  been  heard  of  them.     I 
soon  after  came  off  in  search  of  them,  but  found  traces  no  further 
than  Dunno,  one  stage  on  this  side  of  Baroda.     I  came  on  four 
stages  farther,  towards  Oodipore,  but  discovering  no  traces,  re» 
turned  to  Omuyta.     Some  months  after,  I  came  off  to  visit  my 
family  at  Saugor ;  and,  hearing  a  proclamation  about  two  men 
killed  by  thugs,  with  gold  and  silver  lace,  I  came  to  inquire, 
and  found  that  the  two  mei>  killed  at  Deshuttee  were  my  son- 
in-law  and  Jyphal.      My  son  had  a  bay  pony.""    The  tears 
flowed  down  the  old  man  s  cheeks  while  he  listened  to  the  detail 
given  of  the  murder  of  his  son-in-law  by  Imamee. 

Another  deposition,  of  Chotee  Jemadar,  regarding  this  man,  is 
as  follows : — 

"  In  the  month  of  October  last  year  (1830),  I  left  home  with 
two  or  three  thugs,  on  an  expedition  towards  Kotah.  At  Sak- 
berec  we  met  Fouj  Khan  Jemadar  with  fifteen  thugs,  and  we 
proceeded  together  towards  Jypore.  At  Chorsoo  we  found  Be- 
choo  Jemadar  with  sixty  thugs,  all  from  the  Company'^s  territo- 
ries in  the  Dooab.  They  were  encHmped  on  the  bank  of  a  tank 
with  seven  travellers  (sepoys)  on  their  way  from  Ajmere  to  their 
homes,  whom  Bechoo  and  his  gang  had  persuaded  to  join. 
From  this  ground  Kutman,  one  of  Bechoo^s  party,  was  sent  on  to 
select  a  place  to  murder  the  sepoys,  and  he  fixea  on  the  bed  of 
a  rivulet,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Charsoo.  We  all  left 
our  ground  about  midnight,  and  when  we  reached  the  bed  of 
the  river,  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  seven  sepoys  were 
strangled.     300  rupees  shared." 
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Proceeding  on,  they  killed  three  people  at  Bera,  and  shared! 
SOO  rupees. 

At  Salsont,  four  travellers  were  strangled  at  a  fakeer^s  hut 
The  fakeer  was  sent  into  the  village  to  purchase  food,  and  du- 
ring bis  absence  the  murders  were  committed.  400  rupees  in 
money,  and  100  rupees'  worth  of  property,  shared. 

At  Kaleeghatee,  five  Rajpoots  were  strangled  under  a  burr- 
tree.     125  rupees  and  two  swords  shared. 

At  Secundra  four  travellers  were  strangled,  and  the  bodies 
buried  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet.  *  125  rupees  found  upon  them. 
^^  We  sent  back,  three  days  afterwards,^  continues  the  depo^ 
nent,  *^  to  ascertain  how  the  graves  were  looking,  and  we  found 
the  wild  beasts  had  torn  the  bodies  up,  and  the  villagers  had 
seen  them.'^' 

Ounga  Bishun  was  one  of  a  gang  at  the  murder  of  some 
sepoys  at  Dhar.  There  were  ten  of  them  on  their  way  to  their 
homes  on  furlough.  Duneeaw,  an  approver,. states:.  '^  We  en- 
camped in  the  grove,  outside  the  town.  We  made  acquaint- 
ance with  them  during  the  day,  and  five  of  the  ten  were  per- 
suaded to  come  and  sleep  with  us.  We  started  on  the  road  to- 
wards Mhow,  about  midnight,  and,  at  a  rivulet  about  two  miles 
from  Dhar,  near  some  tamarind  trees,  strangled  the  five.  I  was 
employed  to  bury  the  bodies.  We  got  500  rupees  booty.  We 
went  on  towards  the  Mhow  cantonments,  and  a  little  distance 
from  the  place  we  separated  into  two  parUes ;  one  went  into  the 
cantonment-bazar,  and  the  other  passed  outside.  The  five  se- 
poys, whom  we  could  not  persuade  to  join  us,  came  up,  and  re- 
cognised us,  and  reporting  the  circumstance  to  the  officer  com- 
manding, the  party  was  seized,  and  sent  to  the  Resident  at  In- 
dore  (Mr  Wellesley)  ;  but  he,  not  deeming  the  proof  against 
them  sufficient,  liberated  them."" 

The  last  act  of  this  murderer  I  have  to  record  is  the  strang" 
ling  a  pundit  and  a  sepoy  at  another  village,  called  Deshuttee, 
in  1828. 

S.  Soopher  Sing^  alias  Khan  Mahomed^  alias  Biffoo.^^n 
being  brought  in,  lie  denied  being  a  thugl  Is  a  resident  of 
Gwdior.  Punna,  an  approver,  says  he  is  the  son  of  Odeyt 
Thug,  and  is  a  thug  by  trade.     Ealleean  Singh,  another  ap- 

E rover,  says  the  prisoner  is  a  jemadar,  or  leader  of  thugs;  that 
e  was  once  a  Rajpoot,  but  is  now  a  Mussulman. 
The  first  mention  I  find  made  of  this  man  is  at  the  murder 
of  a  pundit,  in  the  year  1817,  with  Dirgpaul  (No.  1.),  near  Sau- 
gor,  and,  a  short  time  after,  of  sixteen  treasure  carriers,  a  few 
miles  from  the  town  of  Reylee,  in  the  Saugor  territories.  He 
was  one  who  helped  to  strangle  them.  The  gang  amounted  to 
108  men,  and  eacfh  man  shared  100  rupees  in  money,  besides  co- 
rals and  other  things. 
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Soopher  Singh  was  the  leader  of  fifty  thugs  in  the  murder  of 
the  suoahdar  £dU  Singh,  before  alluded  to ;  of  the  eight  thugs 
who  threw  the  strangling  cord  this  man  was  one. 

This  man  was  with  Gunga  Bishun  (No.  2.)  at  the  murder  of 
the  Calcutta  Chaprassee  in  1829«  near  the  cantonments  of  Mhow. 
They  got  from  the  unfortunate  man  eighteen  rupees,  a  jpony, 
and  the  brass  plate  he  wore.  The  latter  was  found  upon  Soopher 
Singh.  He  was  present  likewise  at  the  murder  of  the  havib. 
dar  and  four  companions,  which  took  place  six  days  afterwards, 
at  Koondee>  in  the  Eotah  territory.  In  this  last  murder  the 
thugs  shared  1500  rupees  amon?  them.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  murder  of  a  pundit  and  a  Bnmmin  at  Deshuttee,  in  1828^ 
99"  He  was  also  one  of  the  gang  who  strangled  Amber  Khan, 
(a  connexion  of  the  Nawaub  Jaffier  Khan)  with  his  family,  at 
Joura,  and  afterwards  twelve  Ganges  water-carriers,  the  bodies 
of  whom  were  buried  in  some  empty  houses,  and  subsequently 
dug  up,  as  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Dirgpaul  (No.  1.) 

In  18S8,  he  was  leader  of  a  gang  of  thugs  in  Candeish,  and  fell 
in  with' nine  persons  going  towards  Jypore  with  pearls  and  gold. 
Thirty  thugs  followed  these  people  for  three  days,  without  ha- 
ving an  opportunity  of  murdering  them.  On  reaching  the  vil- 
lage of  Dnoree,  they  strangled  eight  out  of  the .  nine ;  one  es- 
caped, and  gave  the  alarm  to  the  neighbouring  police^guard,  and 
seventeen  thugs  were  caught.  Out  of  these,  hve  were  nung,  four 
released,  and  eight  transported.  The  pearls,  according  to  the 
merchants  to  whom  they  belonged,  were  of  the  value  of  72,3S2 
rupees  (L.  7000) ;  and,  beades  the  pearls,  the  people  had  trea- 
sure in  gold  mohurs  and  Venetian  ducats. 

Sooper  Singh  was  a  principal  concerned  in  the  murder  of  a 
risaldar,  a  woman,  and  fourteen  companions,  at  Chapara,  on 
their  way  from  Hydrabad.  Each  thug  shared  seventeen  ru- 
pees. Four  poor  travellers  came  up  before  the  murders  were 
completed,  and,  to  prevent  them  communicating  what  they  saw, 
they  were  also  strangled ;  thus  making  twenty  in  all.  Two  of 
the  poor  men  were  going  one  way,  and  two  another.  ,  They  did 
not  reach  the  spot  together.  "  The  two  that  came  up  first,"" 
the  informer  goes  on  to  say,  **  we  made  to  sit  down  ;  when  we 
had  murdered  the  risaldar  and  his  companions,  and  when  the 
second  two  came  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  at  the  foot  of  which  we 
were,  our  people  persuaded  them  we  had  had  a  dispute,  and  in- 
duced them  to  descend,  which  at  first  they  were  unwilling  to  do. 
When  the  leaders  came  up  from  the  murders  they  were  then 
engaged  in,  they  insisted  on  strangling  these  four  poor  men,  who 
submitted  in  silence  to  their  doom.'^ 

4.  Hosein  AUe  Khan^  alias  Hosein  Yar  Khan. — Hosein  Alee 
was  a  Mussulman,  and  all  the  informers  agree  in  saying,  his  fore- 
fathers have  been  thugs  for  many  generations. 
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This  man  was  a  prineipal  in  the  murder  of  the  Nawaub 
Amber  Khan,  in  which  Dirgpaul  (No.  1.)  and  Soopher  Singh 
(No.  3.)  were  concerned,  ana  of  the  twdye  Ganges  water-car- 
riers. He  was  also  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  Calcutta  * 
Chaprassee,  and  a  few  days  after  of  the  havildar  and  four  com- 
panions at  Kondee,  as  described  in  Soopher  Singh^s  case  (Nol  S.) 

He  was  a  principal  concerned  in  the  Chourabete  affair.  About 
\cn  years  ago  a  brazier  of  Gurrawara,  in  the  Nerfaudda  territory, 
was  on  his  way'to  Hoshingabad,  with  a  daughter  about  seven 
years  of  age,  his  wife,  his  wife^s  brother,  anahis  own  brother. 
The  gang  inveigled  the  party  to  join  them,  and  they  proceeded 
towards  Hoshingabad  ;  but  in  the  jungle,  about  one  coss  from 
the  village,  and  between  that  and  Cliourahete,  at  twelve  o^clock 
in  the  day,  they  were  all  strangled,  and  the  bodies  buried  near 
the  place.  They  got  about  forty  brass  utensils  of  different  sons, 
and  two  bullocks.  The  bullocks  they  let  go,  but  they  were  sub- 
sequently found  in  the  jungle,  and  brought  to  Major  Maepher- 
son,  then  in  civil  charge  of  the  Jubbalpore  district.  The  bodies 
were  dug  up  by  the  wi4d  beasts. 

This  man  Hosein  Alee  was  a  leader  in  the  Beseynee  gang,  by 
whom  eleven  persons  were  murdered  on  their  return  home  from 
Nagpore.  Of  the  eleven  there  were  two  girls,  to  whom  the 
thugs  became  attached,  and  they  marched  in  company  together 
from  Nagpore  as  far  as  Jubbalpore.  Here  suspicion  falhng  on 
them,  the  whole  were  searched,  and  the  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments observed  on  the  girls,  which  the  thugs  had  not  before 
seen,  induced  them  to  determine  on  killing  them.  The  party 
left  Jubbalpore  the  following  day,  and  proceeded  on  some  forty 
miles.  On  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  the  thugs  fell  on  them  and 
murdered  the  whole.  The  bodies  were  concealed  under  stones, 
the  ground  being  too  hard  to  dig  deep.  They  got  1000  rupees 
worth  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  some  other  property. 

5.  Keramut  Khan^  alias  Kurreem  JTAan.*— Keramut  Khan 
was  the  son  of  Asalut  Khan,  and  was  a  Mussulman.  He  was 
well  known  to  the  approvers  as  a  thug  by  trade,  and  the  family 
have  l)een  thugs  for  many  generations.  He  was  with  his  father 
in  the  murder  of  some  treasur&*carriers  belonging  to  a  rich 
banker  called  Dhunraj  Leth,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given 
in  depositions  so  similar  to  those  already  quoted,  that,  it  is  uii- 
necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them. 

This  man  was  moreover  concerned  in  the  murders  of  Amber 
Khan,  a  relation  of  the  Nawaub  of  Jowra,  with  his  followers, 
and  afterwards  twelve  Ganges  water-carriers,  as  detailed  in 
xDirgpaulV  (No.  1.)  case.  He  was  also  a  party  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  the  brazier  about  seven  years  ago,  near  Chourahete, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  his  wife^s  brother,  and  bis  own 
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brother,  as  detailed  in  Hosein  Alee^s  case  (No.  4.)  A  short 
time  before  these  murders,  the  leaders  quarrelled  about  three 
catamites,  when  they  divided  and  took  separate  roads. 

6.  Buksha^  Mussntman^  Jemadar  of  Thugs. — Buk^  was 
not  executed.  He  died  during  confinement  in  the  Saugor  jail, 
and  was  never  sentenced. 

When  he  was  first  brought  in^  he  acknowledged  being  a  thug 
ibjrmerly,  but  stated  he  had  left  oiF  the  trade  for  ten  years. 

An  approver  named  Punna,  states  he  joined  this  man^s  gang 
of  thugs  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  proceeded  to  a  town  be- 
tween Saugor  and  Jubbalpore,  where,  falling  in  with  another 
gang,  he  left  Buksha,  wno  went  oh  an  independent  expedi- 
tion. Motee,  a  notorious  thug  (since  hung),  states  (his  man 
was  concerned  in  the  murders  of  six  men  with  treasure  in  18S0, 
in  the  Punna  States  of  Bundlekund,  and  8000  rupees  were  fcMiod 
on  them.  Gunga,  an  approver,  says  Buksha  is  a  thug,  and 
has  no  other  trade. 

This  man  was  engaged  in  the  murders  of  five  men  from  Bom- 
bay (a  Serjeant  and  four  sepoys),  at  the  village  of  Golgun^, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Saugor.  •  He  had  thirty  followers  with 
him,  and  the  umbrella  of  the  havildar  was  brought  into  court. 
A  few  hours  after  the  murders  had  been  committed,  Lieutenant 
Wintle,  adjutant  71st  Hegiment,  N.  I.,  came  up  and  saw  the 
murdered  bodies  lying  in  the  jungle. 

Doulut,  the  approver,  who  was  sent  to  seize  him  with  a  guard, 
states,  **  We  seized  Buksha  as  he  was  leaving  his  house  to  run 
for  the  hills.  I  used  to  go  on  thuggee  with  him,  and,  among  a 
thousand  thugs,  he  is  the  most  celebrated.  I  have  been  with 
him  for  eight  years.^  Buksha  was  notorious  among  the  thugs 
for  his  bravery,  and  it  is  said  he  would  attack  a  horseman  single- 
handed  and  strangle  him.  Many  other  murders  are  mentioned, 
but  the  particulars  are  not  recorded. 

7.  Golab  KJian^  alias  Bussola^  son  of  Meeah  JTAan.-^This 
mat)  is  a  Mussulman,  and  is  the  adopted  son  of  Dhurum  Khan^ 
a  scoundrel  who  was  a  native  officer  at  the  Mynpooree  jail,  and, 
under  pretence  of  going  to  catch  thugs,  headed  a  large  gang 
himself,  and  travelled  over  the  country  with  impunity,  by  virtue 
of  the  writ  he  possessed  from  the  Mynporee  mi^strate.  He 
was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  fourteen  goseins  (religious  Itaen- 
dicants)  nineteen  years  ago^  He  is  notorious  among  all  the 
thugs,  and  the  approvers  say  he  strangles  a  man  by  himself, 
and  has  done  it  often. 

He  was  one  of  the  Burwahaghat  gang  who  murdered  the 
camel-men  in  Dhunraj  the  banker's  affair  detailed  in  Keramut 
Khan's  (No.  5.)  history.     He  was  also  with  the  Akala  gang  in 
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1887,  when  the  Subftbdi^'  Loll  Singh  and  his  family  were  mur- 
dered, as  detailed  in  DirgpauPs  (No.  1.)  history. 

He  was  with  the  gang  wHo  murdered  Amber  Khan  wilh  his 
companions,  and  subsequently  twelve  Ganges  water-carriers,  as 
detailed  in  DirgpauPs  (No.  1.)  history,  and  was  again  with  Dirg- 
paul  at  the  murder  of  a  havUdar  and  four  companions,  in  tbe 
year  1826. 

Several  oth^r  expeditions  arc  mentioned  by  the  approvers,  in 
which  this  man  was  concerned,  but  the  particulars  are  not  re- 
corded. 

For  a  great  deal  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  foregoing 
paper,  I  am  indebted  to  the  excellent  report  of  F.  C.  Smith, 
Esq.  the  Governor-GeneraPs  agent  on  the  Nerbudda,  and  to  the 
valuable  evidence  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  these  people,  re- 
corded by  Captiun  Sleeman,  political  oflScer  at  Saugor,  who  has 
been  spedaUy  deputed  bj^  Lord  Bentinck,  to  devote  his  time  in 
effecting  their  extermination. 

The  zealous  exertions  of  these  two  gentlemen,  in  this  cause  of 
humanity,  are  beyond  all  pruse.  H.  H.  Spby. 


REMARKS  OK  THE  SKULLS  AND  CHARACTER  Of  THE  THU08.      BT  UR 

ROBERT  cox. 

The  Scotch  phrenologists  are  certainly  much  indebted  to  Dr 
Spry  for  his  luminous  and  interesting  account  of  this  extraordi- 
nary race  of  men,  and  for  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  in  pre- 
Canng  the  skulls  of  seven  of  the  executed  criminals.*  It  may 
e  useful  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  these  skulls,  and  to  compare 
their  configuration,  with  the  particulars  mentioned  in  Dr  Spry^s 
paper. 

Heads  are  divided  by  phrenologists  into  three  classes:  the 
Jirst  includes  those  in  whicn  the  organs  of  the  propensities  and 
lower  sentiments  predominate  much  over  the  organs  of  the  fa* 
culties  peculiar  to  man ;  that  is  to  say,  where  Amativeuess, 
Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness, 
Self-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Cautiousness,  or  most 
of  them,  are  larger  than  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  Vene- 

*  George  Swinfion,  Esq.,  Chief  Secretaiy  to  tke  Supreme  Government  in 
India,  to  whom  all  the  reports  of  tlie  thug  trials  were  made,  was  induced,  by 
the  Interest  which  he  takes  in  Phrenology,  to  request  Mr  Smith,  the  agent  to 
the  Governor-General  by  whom  the  criminals  were  tried  and  sentenced,  to 
pocure  from  lyr^lE^rylthe  sIcuUb  of  some  of  them  for  the  phrenologists  of  Scot, 
land.  Dr  Spry,  accordingly^  was  so  kind  as  to  prepare  seven  of  the  akuUfl^  and 
to  draw  up,  also  at  Air  SwintQn*s  suggestion,  the  account  now  printed.  The 
skulls  and  manuscript  were  broucht  to  this  country  by  Mr  Swinton,  who  is 
now  reddent  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  much  to  be  desined  that  gentlemen  whose 
official  Bituatioiui  put  it  in  tlieir  power  to  add  to  our  knowleoge  of  human  iia> 
ure,  would  imitate  the  liberality  and  zeal  of  Mr  Swinton  ana  Dr  Spry. 
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ration,  Ideality,  and  the  organs  of  Reflection : — heads  in  the 
second  class  are  of  exactly  the  opposite  description,  and  indi- 
cate a  preponderance  of  the  moral  feelines  and  reflection ;— while 
the  third  is  composed  of  heads  in  which  neither  order  of  organs 
greatly  predominates.  A  man  whose  head  belongs  to  the  first  of 
these  classes,  is  naturally  endowed  with  base,  selfish,  and  gro* 
veiling  dispositions,  and  falls  into  criminal  and  vicious  practices, 
in  spite  of  the  best  education.  He  in  whom  the  organs  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  reflective  intellect  predominate,  is  ^*  a  law 
unto  himself,^  resists  temptation  to  evil  doing,  and  remains  un- 
corrupted  even  among  associates  of  the  most  depraved  disposi- 
tions. When  there  is  little  disproportion  between  the  organs 
of  the  propensities  and  those -of  the  peculiarly  human  faeuU 
ties,  the  individual  is  much  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  is 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  society  in  which  he  is  trained, 
the  ideas  instilled  into  his  mind,  and  the  example  and  motives 
set  before  him.  To  the  first  class  belong  most  of  these  skulls 
of  thugs.  The  mass  of  the  posterior  and  basilar  regions  is 
large ;  the  coronal  region  is  too  small  to  enable  the  moral  facuU 
ties  to  exercise  suflicient  restraint  over  the  propensities ;  a^d 
hence  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  individuals  were  to  sel^sh  and 
immoral  courses  of  action.  Two  of  them,  however,  Hosein  and 
Gunga,  are  superior  to  the  other  five,  and  belong  to  the  third 
class,  or  that  in  which  the  character  is  determined  by  external 
circumstances.  One  peculiarity  however  is,  that  Destructivcness 
is  not  a  predominant  organ  in  any  of  them  ;  and  yet  they  were 
murderers.  This  fact,  although  it  might  appear  to  a  superficial 
observer  in  opposition  to  their  character,  is  in  reality  perfectly 
consistent  with  it.  When  Destructiveness  is  the  preciominant 
organ  in  the  head  of  an  individual,  he  delights  in  taking  away 
life  from  *<  ruflian  thirst  for  blood  ;^  but  the  thugs  murdered 
obviously  for  the  sake  of  robbing,,  and  under  the  influence  of 
other  motives,  to  be  immediatdy  explained  ;  and  also  because 
they  had  been  trained  to  this  mode  of  life  from  their  infancy. 
The  skulls  shew  that  combination  6f  large  organs  of  the  animal 
propensities  with  comparatively  moderate  organs  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  which  predisposes  individuals  to  any  mode  of  self- 
gratification  and  indulgence,  without  restraining  them  by  regard 
to  the  rights  and  welfare  of  others.  The  thugs  belong  to  the 
class  of  cnaracters  in  which  I  would  place  the  captains  and  cfews 
of  slave-ships,  and  also  the  more  desperate  among  soldiers ;  that 
is  to  say,  men  who  individually  are  not  quite  so  prone  to  cruel- 
ty, that  they  would  of  themselves  have  embarked  m  a  murderous 
enterprise  unsolicited ;  but  who,  when  temptation  is  presented 
to  them,  feel  little  or  no  compunction  in  yielding  to  it. 

These  skulls  are  of  smaller  size  than  the  European  average. 
The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  devdopments  and  dimensions. 


24. 
25. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
81. 
32. 
34. 
35. 


Wit 
laritatioo 

F 

Size 

W^eigbt 

ColomiDg 

Locditj 

Number 

Order  .    . 

Eventuality 

Time 

Tune 

Comparison 

Causality 


DIMENSIONS. 

Individuality  to  Philoprogenitiveness, 
Ear  to  Individuality, 

Benevolence,     ..... 

Firmness, 

Pliiloprogenitiveness, .    .    . 

Destructiveness  to  Destnictiveness, 
SecreUveness  to  Secretiveness,  .  . 
Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness,  .  . 
Constructiveness  to  Constructiveness, 

Ideality  to  Ideality, 

Mastoid  process  to  Mastoid  process. 


NoUE^-Tbo  numbers  refer  to  the  following  scale :— 2.  Idkx^ :  4.  Very  snuUlt  6.  Small ;  &  RaUkor 
•mill;  la  Moderate;  18.  Rather  AiUt  14.  Pull:  16L  Rather  lar«e;  18.  Large |  Sa  Yerftame 
The  dimtH9ion»  are  lUtad  In  Inches. 
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Circumstances  more  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lower 
feelings  and  unfavourable  for  the  strengthening  of  Benevolence 
and  Conscientiousness,  than  those  of  the  thugs,  it  i&  impossible  to 
conceive ;  even  Veneration  and  Love  of  Approbation,  which, 
when  rightly  directed,  serve  to  regulate  the  selfish  feelinc8»  are 
here  rendered  the  prompters  of  Destructiveness  and  Acquisitive- 
ness. It  is  not  merely  the  si^  of  the  organs  of  these  last  two 
propen^ties  that  we  are  to  regard ;  for  in  many  cases  the  prac- 
tices of  the  thugs  are  little  if  at  all  dictated  hy  them.  Dr  Spry 
states  it  as  his  opinion-^and  the  opinion  exactly  accords  with 
my  own  conclusion,  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  skulls 
—that  ^*  many  boys  go  on  the  roads  as  thugs  because  their 
fathers  did,  and  not  from  any  inherent  ferocity  of  disposition.**^ 
The  influence  of  the  priests  is  very  great  in  leading  to  the 
enormities  detailed  by  Dr  Spry.  When  the  instructors  of  the 
people  are  men  ^'  not  asbamea  to  declare  openly  that  untrutli  and 
lalse-swearingare  virtuous  and  meritorious  deeds  when  they  tend 
to  their  own  advantage,^  it  is  far  from  wonderful  that  the  naturaU 
ly  weak  morality  of  the  iiistructed  should  become  still  more  weak. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising,  that  the  authority  of  men  looked  up 
to  with  awe,  and  their  promises  of  eternal  felicity,  should  be 
very  influential  in  giving  life  and  vigour  to  the  animal  propensi* 
ties.  In  a  letter  published  in  the  CcJcuUa  Literary  Gazette^ 
and  reprinted  in  the  Calctdta  MoffosAne  for  September  183S, 
(p.  508),  Captain  Sleeman  thus  alludes  to  some'of  the  practices 
of  the  thugs,  and  the  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated^ 
The  correspondence  betyreen  his  remarks  and  what  has  already 
been  said  as  to  the  non^-predominance  of  Destructiveness  iii  the 
heads,  is  very  striking:— >^  It  is  an  organized  system  of  civil 
and  religious  polity^  »among  the  thugs,  ^^  to  receive  converts 
from  all  religions  and  sects,  and  to  uige  them  to  the  murder  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  under  the  assurance  of  high  rewards  in 
^is  world  and  the  next;  and  sad  experience  teaches  us  how 
prone  mankind  have  been  in  all  ages  and  nations,  to  prey  upon 
the  lives  and  properties  of  each  other,  under  such  assurances,  or 
und^  any  sancticMi  of  law,  human  or  divine,  which  they  deem 
sufficient.  Under  a  sentence  of  law,  the  executioner  for  a  few 
shillings  takes  the  lives  of  the  fairest  and  most  amiable  of  their 
species.  Under  a  declaration  of  war,  nations  and  familiea  that 
mive  been  living  together  in  the  strictest  terms  of  amity,  are  in- 
stantly prepared  to  destroy  each  other,  without  the  slightest 
^lin^  of  compunction.  When  the  Pope  authorized  the  mun- 
der  oFthe  unhappy  Americans  by  the  Spaniards,  they  were  sa^ 
criflced  to  Chnst  and  the  Apostles  with  sanguinary  avidity ; 
and  when  Henry  the  Lion  of  Grermany,  the  brother4n-law  of 
fiichard  Cceur  de  Lion  of  England,  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the 
empire  his  friends  and  neighbours  rushed  in  upon  his  dominions 
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DEVELOPMENTS.                                         1 
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19 
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17 
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16 
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19 
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14 

13 

13 

16 

16 
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15 
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16 
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15 
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15 
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17 
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16 

16 
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16 

16 
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15 
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16 

16 

16 
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15 

17 
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15 
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17 

15 

17 
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17 
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15 

14 
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17 

17 
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IS 
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14 
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18 
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15 
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12 
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IS 
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IS 
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14 
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13 

13 

13 
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16 
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16 

16 

16 

16 
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15 

15 

13 

15 

14 

16 

14 

24.  Size 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

13 

14 
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14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

26.  Colouring 

13 

13 

13 

12 

13 

10 

12 
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16 

16 

14 

16 

16 

16 

14 

28.  Number     .... 

14 

13 

14 

13 

12 

10 

10 
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12 

14 

13 

13 

12 

10 

10 
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15 

16 
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16 
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13 

14 
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13 
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15 

14 

15 
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13 

12 
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13 

14 

14 
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12 

14 
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13 

14 

15 

15 

12 

14 
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7 

ei 

74 

7 

74 
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4i 

44 

44 

4* 

4| 

44 

44 
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4| 
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4i 

5 

4| 

41 
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5 

5 

H 

H 

4J 
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4 
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4 
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4i 

4« 
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5 
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5 

5 
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H 
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44 

H 
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Constructiveness  to  Constructiveness, 

4i 

4 

4i 

44 

44 

44 

4 

Ideality  to  Ideality, 

^ 

H 

3i 

Si 

3| 

3f 

84 

Mastoid  process  to  Mastoid  process. 

H 

4i 

^ 

44 

4» 

44 

44 

N0T.B.— >Tb(e  numben  lefer  to  the  following  icale  :~2.  Idiocy :  4.  Very  small}  6.  Small ;  8.  Ratho- 
gmaH:  la  Moderates  12.  Rather  ftiU;  14.  Full;  16L  Rather  Uukc;  1&  Large  1  90.  Verrlarfe 
The  dimenHon*  are  lUted  In  Inche*. 
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Circumstances  more  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lower 
feelings  and  unfavourable  for  the  strengthening  of  Benevolence 
and  Conscientiousness,  than  those  of  the  thugs,  it  i»  impossible  to 
conceive;  even  Veneration  and  Love  of  Approbation,  which, 
when  rightly  directed,  serve  to  regulate  the  selfish  feelings,  are 
here  rendered  the  prompters  of  Destructiveness  and  Acquisitive- 
ness. It  is  not  merely  the  si^  of  the  organs  of  these  last  two 
propensities  that  we  are  to  regard ;  for  in  many  cases  the  prac- 
tices of  the  thugs  are  little  if  at  all  dictated  (>y  them.  Dr  Spry 
states  it  as  his  opinion-^and  the  opinion  exactly  accords  with 
my  own  conclusion,  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  skulls 
—that  **  many  boys  go  on  the  roads  as  thugs  because  their 
fathers  did,  and  not  from  any  inherent  ferocity  of  disposition.'^ 
The  influence  of  the  priests  is  very  great  in  leading  to  the 
enormities  detailed  by  Dr  Spry.  When  the  instructors  of  the 
people  are  men  ^'  notashamea  to  declare  openly  that  untruth  and 
false-swearing  are  virtuous  and  meritorious  deeds  when  they  tend 
to  their  own  advanta^,^  it  is  far  from  wonderful  that  the  natural* 
ly  weak  morality  of  the  viistructed  should  become  still  more  weak. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising,  that  the  authority  of  men  looked  up 
to  with  awe,  and  their  promises  of  eternal  felicity,  should  be 
very  influential  in  giving  life  and  vigour  to  the  animal  propensi* 
ties.  In  a  letter  published  in  the  CcJcuUa  Literary  Gazette^ 
and  reprinted  in  the  Calculta  Magtizine  for  September  183S, 
(p.  508),  Captain  Sleeman  thus  alludes  to  some'of  the  practices 
of  the  thugs,  and  the  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated* 
The  correspondence  between  his  remarks  and  what  has  already 
been  said  as  to  the  non^predominance  of  Destructiveness  in  the 
heads,  is  very  striking:— ^^  It  is  an  organized  system  of  civil 
and  religious  polity^  lamong  the  thugs,  *^  to  receive  converts 
from  all  religions  and  sects,  and  to  urge  them  to  the  murder  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  under  the  assurance  of  high  rewards  in 
this  world  and  the  next ;  and  sad  experience  teaches  us  how 
prone  mankind  have  been  in  all  ages  and  nations,  to  prey  upon 
the  lives  and  properties  of  each  other,  under  such  assurances,  or 
under  any  sancticMi  of  law,  human  or  divine,  which  they -deem 
sufiicient.  Under  a  sentence  of  law,  the  executioner  for  a  few 
shillings  takes  the  lives  of  the  fairest  and  most  amiable  of  their 
species.  Under  a  declaration  of  war,  nations  and  families  that 
have  been  living  together  in  the  strictest  terms  of  amity,  are  in- 
stantly  prepared  to  destroy  each  other,  without  the  slightest 
feeling  of  compunction.  When  the  Pope  authorized  the  mur*- 
der  of  the  unhappy  Americans  by  the  Spaniards,  they  were  sar 
crificed  to  Christ  and  the  Apostles  with,  sanguinary  avidity ; 
and  when  Henry  the  Lion  of  Grermany,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion  of  England,  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the 
empire;,  his  friends  and  neighbours  rushed  in  upon  his  dominions 
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with  the  awakened  avidity  of  savages,  and  put  to  the  sword  al« 
most  eveiy  being  that  they  could  not  sell  at  the  hammer,  not 
excepting  the  nuns  of  the  convents.  The  page  of  history 
abounds  with  instances  illustrative  of  the  evil  propensities  of  our 
nature  under  circumstances  that  relieve  us  from  the  necessity 
of  respecting  the  lives,  feelings,  and  possessions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  even  among  the  most  pplished  nations  of  the  earth.*" 

That  Love  of  Approbation  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  atrocities  of  the  thugs,  is  pretty  obvious  from 
what  Captain  Sleeman  tells  in  the  following  passage,  extracted 
from  the  letter  just  quoted.     ^^  After  a  man  has  passed  through 
the  different  grades,  and  shewn  that  he  has  sufficient  of  dexterity, 
and  df  what  we  may  call  nerve  or  resolution,  and  they  call 
*  hard-breastedness,^  to  strangle  a  victim  himself,  the  priest, 
before  all  the  gang  assembled  on  a  certain  day,  before  they  set 
out  on  their  annual  expeditions,  presents  him  with  the  romal 
(the  handkerchief  with  which  the  strangling  is  performed),^ 
tells  him  how  many  of  his  family  have  signaGzed  themselves  by 
the  use  of  it, — how  much  his  friends  expect  from  his  courage 
and  conduct; — and  implores  the  goddess  to  vouchsafe  her  support 
to  his  laudable  ambition  and  endeavours  to  distinguish  himself 
in  her  service.     The  investiture  with  the  romal  is  knighthood  to 
these  monsters ;  it  is  the  highest  object  of  their  ambition  ;  not 
only  because  the  man  who  strangles  has  so  much  a  head  over  . 
and  above  the  share  which  falls  to  him  in  the  division  of  the 
spoil,  but  because  it  implies  the  recognition  by  his  comrades  of 
the  qualities  of  courage,  strength,  and  dexterity,  which  all  are 
anxious  to  be  famed  for.     The  ceremony  costs  the  candidate 
about  forty  rupees,  and  is  performed  by  the  goroo  or  high  priest 
of  the  gang,  who  is  commonly  an  old  thug,  no  matter  whether 
Mussulman  or  Hindoo,  who  has  retired  from  service,  and  lives 
upon  the  contributions  of  his  descendants  or  disciples.^     The 
high  regard  which  the  thugs  pay  to  caste,  proceeds  chiefly  from 
Love  of  Approbation,  combined  with  Self-Esteem.     Mr  Smith 
tells  us,  that,  ^  in  the  moment  of  death,  even,  the  thug  will  be 
found  scrupulously  attentive  to  the  preservation  of  his  caste, 
and  will  plead  as  earnestly,,  or  more  so,  to  be  spared  the  indig- 
nity of  being  touched  by  the  low  caste  hangmen,  as  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life.^ 

Cautiousness,  which  is  strong,  seems  a  powerful  ally  of  De- 
Btructiveness  in  leading  to  the  perpetration  of  the  murders. 
*^  The  maxim,^  says  Captain  Sleeman,  ^^  that  *  dead  men  tell  iu} 
iaUSi  is  repeated,  and  invariably  acted  upon,  by  these  people, 
and  they  never  rob  a  man  till  thev  have  murdered  him.*"  Cau* 
tiousness,  in  fact,  marks  the  whole  of  their  proceedings.  We 
ar«  told  by  Captain  Sleeman,  that  **  the  person  invested  with 
the  fOMoi  nas  long  used  it  in  play  before  the  practised  eye  of 
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his  goroo^  and  has  been  long  accustomed  to  see  otl]et*s  use  it  in 
earnest ;  but  it  is  still  thought  necessary  to  select  for  him  easy 
victims  at  first,  and  they  do  not  employ  him '  indiscriminately 
like  the  others,  till  he  has  shewn  his  powers  in  the  death  of  two 
or  three  travellers  of  feeble  form  or  timid  bearing."     Mr  Smith 
mentions  in  his  report,   that   '^  they  decline  murdering  the 
chupras^s  (native  runners)  of  government,  except  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  as  they  dread  the  inquiry  which  might  result. 
They  also  seldom  meddle  with  Europeans,  for  the  same  reason. 
It  was  only  after  many  years  of  success,  that  they  ventured,  about 
three  years  ago,  to  murder,  near  Banda,  an  invalid  sergeant.    In 
18^3,  they  deliberated  whether  they  should  destroy  two  officers 
passing  by  dawk,  but  the  question  was  negatived  ;  1^^,  because 
the  saheb  log  (gentlemen)  seldom  carry  valuables  with  them  in 
dawk  trips ;  2d,  because  they  always  carry  pistols ;  3d,  because 
their  destruction  would  draw  too  much  publicity  on  their  proceed- 
ings.'"    There  is  much  cautiousness  in  the  mode  in  which  unsus- 
pecting travellers  are  lured  into  their  clutches.     The  care  with 
which  the  bodies  are  interred  is  equally  characteristic.   The  beds 
of  rivulets  are  generally  selected  as  the  burying  places  least  like- 
ly to  be  discovered.     It  will  be  observed  from  the  table  of  de- 
velopments, that  Dirgpaul  had  the  largest  Cautiousness  of  all 
the  seven.     Dr  Spry  mentions  that  Dirgpaul  was  the  man  who 
cajoled  a  party  of  tHirteen  people,  and  persuaded  them  to  march 
in  company  with  the  thugs.     At  his  execution,  we  are  farth^ 
told,  *^  his  caution  prevented  him  from  being  too  precipitate." 
His  Love  of  Approbation  is  rather  large.     DirgpauPs  leer  was 
probably  the  effect  of  his  large  Self-Esteem. 

The  sexual  feeling,  as  the  table  shews,  must  have  been  strong 
in  most  of  the  sever,  thugs.  On  this  subject,  Mr  Spry  says :  **  It 
4s  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  vagabonds,  while  abroad,  in- 
dulge in  every  carnal  propensity  ;  and  it  has  happened  more  than 
once,  that  a  gang  has  split  from  the  leaders,  quarrelling  about  a 
favourite.  A  knowledge  of  these  practices  coming  to  their 
wives'  ears,  they  sometimes  leave  their  husbands  and  go  with 
other  men."  "  Nearly  all  are  married."  Dr  Paterson  men- 
tions, in  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  p.  441, 
that  "  the  Hindoo  cserebellum  is  uniformly  well  developed,"  and 
that  the  people  are  exceedingly  jealous.  "  Polygamy  and  un- 
natural  aesires,"  he  says,  "  abound." 

Philoproffenitiveness  is  a  large  organ,  especially  in  the  cases 
of  Dirgpaul  and  Bussola.  Adhesiveness  also  iis  fully  developed: 
Mr  Smith's  report  contains  the  following  passage :  "  The  thug 
will  lament,  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  the  death  of  a  relation  or 
friend,  and  will  do  any  thing,  even  to  the  surrender  of  himself 
to  justice,  to  extricate  his  wife  and  children  from  imprisonment." 
"  Feringee^  the  Jemadar  of  thugs,  avows,  with  what  truth -I 
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know  not,  that  he  would  hav^  surrendered  himself  after  tlie 
Bhilsah  affair,  if  he  had  met  the  party  ofNujeebs  who  had  charge 
of  his  family ;  and  he  has  more  than  once  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  on  Captain  Sleeman^s  alluding  to  his  relations,  who  were 
condemned  m  the  Bhilsah  trial,  and  hanged  at  Jubbulpoor.^ 
Dirgpaul,  who  has  the  largest  Philoprogemtivness  of  the  whole, 
spared  and  adopted  an  infant  belonging  to  a  company  of  whom 
every  other  inmvidual  was  murdered.  This  is  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  the  independent  existence  of  Benevolence  and  Philopro- 
genitiveness.  Dr  Paterson  mentions  that  the  latter  organ  ^^  is 
uniformly  very  fully  developed  in  the  Hindoo.  According  to 
my  observations,  males  and  females  possess  it  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. It  is  manifested  by  the  Hindoos  in  their  predilection 
for  domestic  quiet ;  in  the  happiness  they  seem  to  feel  when 
surrounded  by  their  children ;  in  their  terms  of  endearment ; 
in  the  spirit  of  their  lullabies ;  and  in  their  frequent  and  ardent 
embraces."    (Phren.  Trans,  p.  441.) 

The  development  of  Individuality  and  Locality  corresponds 
with  the  memory  and  power  of  observation  which  the  thugs  ma- 
nifest. Mr  Smith  observes :  ^^  The  extraordinary  ability  dis- 
played by  the  thugs,  in  ascertaining  the  characters,  trade,  name, 
residence,  and  intentions  of  their  victims ;  the  adroitness  with 
which  they  worm  themselves  into  their  confidence;  and  the 
strong  recollection  of  facts  which  have  occurred  many  years  ago, 
all  display,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the  tact  and  ability  of  their 
leaders,  and  the  scientific  and  lasting  principles  on  which  the 
association  is  founded."^  It  is  remarked  by  Dr  Spry,  that  <<  the 
accuracy  with  which  these  men  will,  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years,  point  out  the  spot  vrhere  the  murdered  boaies  are  laid,  is 
truly  surprising.*" 

Conscientiousness  is  in  most  instances  developed  only  in  a 
moderate  degree.  In  the  heads  of  Dirgpaul  and  Bussola  it  is 
remarkably  deficient.  The  only  tolerable  Conscientiousness  is 
that  of  Hosein.  The  wliole  of  Dr  Spry^s  paper  is  a  commen- 
tary on  this ;  and  I  shall  merely  add,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Smith, 
that  to  the  thugs  '^  gratitude  is  unknown ;  and  the  bosom-friend 
and  benefactor, — ^nay,  their  preservers  from  prison  and  death,  as 
has  been  too  often  exemplified  in  the  late  trials, — are  remorse- 
lessly sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  wealth."  The  disregard  of  truth 
among  the  Hindoos  is  notorious.  Sir  William  Jones  has  been 
heard  to  say,  that,  in  the  bazaars  of  Calcutta,  he  could  purchase 
afiSdavits  cheaper  than  asparagus. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  confidentiy  afiirmed,  that  so  far  as 
our  information  extends,  the  heads  and  characters  of  these  seven 
thugs  exactiy  correspond. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
PROFESSOR  BLUMENBACH  AND  PHRENOLOGY. 

On  17th  November  1829,  Mr  Combe  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Professor  Blumenbach,  Gottingen  : — 

"  Sir, — My  nephew  James  Cox,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Gottingen,  has  delivered  to  me  your  compliments,  and  mention* 
ed  that  he  undebtood  you  to  say,  that  you  neither  admitted 
Phrenology  to  be  true,  nor  condemned  it  as  false ;  and  that  you 
had  been  pleased  with  my  Elements,  which  you  had  read,  and 
had  in  consequence  desired  to  be  remembered  to  me  as  the  au- 
thor. Allow  me  to  return  my  best  thanks  for  this  kind  atten- 
tion, and  to  express  the  great  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  your 
physiological  works,  witn  which  I  am  acquainted  through  Dr 
Elfiotson's  translation.  At  present,  the  third  edition  of  my 
System  of  Phrenology  is  in  the  press.  The  introduction  is 
printed  off;  and  as-  it  contains  a  succinct  view  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  new  doctrine,  I  beg  your  acceptance  and  peru- 
sal of  the  copy  herewith  transmitted.  Being  firmly  convinced 
that  Phrenology  is  true,  and  that  the  history  of  its  reception  by 
the  philosophers  of  this  age  will  interest  posterity,  I  confess  my- 
self to  have  experienced  great  regret  that  a  name  so  distinguish- 
ed as  yours  should  be  transnfiitted  in  ;the  list  of  its  opponents ; 
for,  in  this  country,  you  are  invariably  cited  as  denying  alto- 

gther  its  truth.  The  words  put  into  your  mouth  by  public 
ne  are  these :  "  What  of  Phrenology  is  true  is  not  new ;  and 
what  is  new  is  not  true.'*  The  state  of  perfect  neutrality  in 
which  my  nephew  represents  you  to  stand,  appears  to  me  much 
more  like  your  character  than  the  attitude  of  hostility  assigned 
to  you  by  general  report :  but  the  circumstance  that  your  opi- 
nion is  referred  to  shews  that  importance  is  attached  to  it ;  and 
I  confess  that  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in  receiving  a  letter 
from  yourself,  expressing  your  real  opinion  on  the  subject — the 
opinion,  in  short,  which  you  would  wish  posterity  to  understand 
you  to  have  entertained.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  print  such 
a  letter  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  it  would  be  viewed  with 
interest  by  the  British  public.  Excuse  the  freedom  which  I 
now  use ;  and  believe  me  to  remain,  with  great  respect,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

(Signed)        "  Geo.  Combe.'' 

To  this  letter  no  answer  has  been  received  ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the  representations 
which  had  reached  Mr  Combe  were  correct. 

l12 
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ARTICLE  V. 


DK  SPURZHEIM'S  SKULL. 


The  Phrenological  Society  has  been  favoured  by  the  Boston 
Phrenological  Society  with  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  Dr  Spurzheim. 
It  is  of  great  size,  and  as  its  various  dimensions  may  be  interest- 
ing to  many  of  our  readers,  they  are  here  subjoined. 


Greatest  circumference  of  Head  (measured  horizontally  over  Indi 
viduality,  Constructiveness,  Destructiveness,  and  Fhilopro- 

genitiveness), 

From  Occipital  Spine  to  Individuality,  over  the  top  of  the  head, 

Ear  to  Ear  vertically  over  the  top  of  the  head,  . 

Fhiloprogenitiveness  to  Individuality,  in  a  straight  line, 

Concentrativeness  to  Comparison, 

Ear  to  Fhiloprogenitiveness, 

individuality, 

Benevolence,    . 

Firmness, 

......  Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness, 

Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness, 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness,     . 

Ideality  to  Ideality,    . 

Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitiveness, 

Constructiveness  to  Constructiveness, 

Mastoid  process  to  mastoid  ptocess,     . 


Inches. 

184 
13} 

41 

H 

H 
54 

61 

H 

4|.. 

H 

4| 
51 


ARTICLE  VI. 

FURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES- 
MEMOIR  OF  MR  JOHN  SISSON. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sm^— The  progress  of  a  self-educated  individual  has  always 
been  to  philosophic  minds  an  interesting  subject  of  contemplation. 
It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  efforts  of  a  man  bom  in  the  lowest 
grade  of  society,  struggling  with  poverty,  and  creating  for  him- 
self the  means  by  which  he  may  overcome  the  obstacles  to  men- 
tal improvement  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  history  of 
science  and  literature  furnishes  numerous  examples  of  this  kind, 
but  it  would  probably  be  diflScult  to  find  a  better  illustration 
than  in  the  life  of  the  subject  of  the  following  brief  memoir. 
We  have  only  to  regret,  that  there  is  not  positive  evidence  as 
to  his  cerebral  organization,  beyond  the  reminiscence  of  his  kind 
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friends  and  patrons  * ;  yet  the  facts  are  worthy  the  notice  of 
your  intelligent  readers. 

John  Sisson,  the  lamented  subject  of  the  following  pages,  was 
bom  May  24.  1801,  at  the  small  village  of  Newark,  near  Peter- 
borough, in  Northamptonshire,  and  died  at  Glasgow  in  the 
month  of  November  1882.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  very 
honest  and  industrious, — ^his  father  working  as  a  farmer^s  la- 
bourer. Of  his  early  history  I  could  glean  but  little  in- 
formation :  his  mother  told  me  he  was  taught  to  read  and 
write ;  but  from  the  circiunstance  of  his  going  to  service  at  the 
age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  and  from  other  facts  to  be  immediately 
mentioned,  it  may  be  assumed  that  his  education  was  very  limit- 
ed. But  his  afflicted  parent  spoke  of  his  moral  character  with 
a  deep  tone  of  feeling  ;  and  certainly,  if  one  might  judge  by  her 
own  excellent  organization,  and  that  of  other  members  of  the 
family,  he  was  naturally  honest,  respectful,  faithful,  and  affec- 
tionate. His  mother  informed  me  that  he  was  five  years  a  far- 
mer's servant,  and  laboured  hard  and  diligently  in  his  avocation. 
He  afterwards  went  as  groom  and  footman  to  Dr  Whitsed, 
presently  of  Southampton  How,  London,  (then  practising  at 
Peterborough) ;  and,  in  this  his  first  place,  the  principal  things 
that  struck  the  worthy  Doctor,  were  his  integrity  and  zeal  to  do 
all  things  properly.  Dr  Whitsed  told  me  that  Sisson  was  par- 
ticularly timid,  insomuch  that  it  was  painful  to  witness  the 
agitation  which  he  experienced  in  undertaking  any  new  duty. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  mauvaise  honte^  there  was  an  aptitude 
to  learn,  and  he  was  deemed  one  of  the  best  servants  the  Doc- 
tor ever  had.  I  mention  these  particulars  as  incidents  worth  re- 
membering in  his  history,  that  they  may  be  contrasted  with  his 
conduct  when  he  subsequently  visited  the  Doctor  and  was  re^ 
ceived  by  him  as  a  friend  and  companion.  In  the  house  of  Dr 
Whitsed  there  resided,  as  his  pupil  in  medicine,  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Smith,  to  whom  Sisson  was  indebted  for  assistance 
in  his  studies.  It  appears  that  Mr  Smith  perceived  his  strong 
desire  for  improvement,  and,  with  a  truly  benevolent  spirit, 
thought  it  no  derogation  from  his  respectability  to  give  him  every 
help  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs ;  so  that  he  soon  acquired 
a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  English  and  Latin  grammars,  and 
began  to  read  some^  of  the  best  authors.  Mr  Smith  also  per- 
fected him  in  writing.  These  lessons,  however,  must  have  been 
very  brief,  and  at  irr^ular  periods,  owing  to  the  professional 
engagements  of  the  teacher  and  the  multifarious  duties  of  a 
country  practitioner''s  groom. 

In  the  year  1821,  Dr  Whitsed  removed  from  Peterborough 
to  London,  and  his  successor,  Mr  T.  Walker,  had  a  transfer  of 

*  The  reader  will  see  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  present  article,  that  chis 
desideratum  has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  supplied,— £d. 
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the  practice,  and  retained  Sisson  in  his  situation  of  gfoom.  In  a 
eonversation  with  Mr  Walker,  I  recollect  that  he  mentioned,  as 
A  proof  of  Sisson^s  ardour  for  knowledge  at  Uiis  time,  that  he 
used  to  sit  up  until  two  o^dock,  then  go  to  bed,  and  rise  agsin 
at  four,  paying  a  man  to  call  him  at  that  hour,  so  that  he  might 
go  on  with  his  studies  without  infringing  on  any  part  of  nis 
duty  ;  and,  said  Mr  Walker,  *^  I  never  had  so  good  a  servant ; 
my  plate  was  never  so  well  cleaned,  nor  my  horse  so  well 

Sisson  must  have  resided  with  Mr  Walker  nearly  three  years, 
so  that  he  was  still  in  servitude  in  18M ;  but,  before  leaving  this 
dtuation,  he  used  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  compounding 
medicine  in  the  laboratory,  and  he  soon  became  quite  expert  at 
the  business.  He  must,  nevertheless,  hsEve  been  very  unambi- 
tious, as  he  asked  his  master  to  procure  him  the  situation  of 
Sorter  to  a  drug.house.  A  traveller,  from  a  i^pectabie  house, 
aving  called  upon  Mr  Walker  ^oon  after  this  application,  Mr 
Walker  mentioned  his  man^s  request,  and  John  was  ordered 
to  call  upon  the  gentleman  forthwith.  The  latter  was  struck 
with  some  surprise  on  finding  the  young  man  so  intdligent,  and, 
after  dismissing  him  with  a  promise  of  serving  him,  he  told  Mr 
Walker  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  bury  so  much  woith  and  talent 
in  a  drug-warehouse,  and  offered  to  procure  him  a  situation  as 
assistant  to  a  surgeon.  Mr  Walker  of  course  offered  no  objec- 
tion^  and  the  gentleman  speedily  got  him  placed  with  a  Mr 
Brookes,  surgeon  at  Ross^  in  Herefordshire,  who  treated  him 
with  very  marked  kindness.  He  was  paid  a  salary  as  asnst- 
ant,  and  was  nominally  apprenticed  to  his  new  master,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  pass  ttie  different  Acuities  so  as  to  practise 
regularly. 

A  letter,  dated  SGth  Jufy  ]829i  from  Mr  Brookes  to  Dr 
Whitsed,  contains  the  following  remarks  on  Sisson^s  character, 
and  shews  the  estimation  he  was  held  in  by  the  writer :-— *^  As 
I  am  informed  that  you  take  great  interest  m  his  welfare,  it  may 
be  agreeable  to  you  to  learn,  that  his  assiduity  and  attention  to 
.my  business  deserve  the  highest  encomiums.  His  apprentice- 
ship expires  in  October,  and  I  hope  and  wish  that  he  may  be 
able  to  obtain  means  of  completing  his  professional  studies  and 
obtaining  his  diploma.  I  have  offered  to  engage  with  him  after 
this  object  has  been  accomplished  at  a  liberal  salary,  if  nothing 
lietter  offers ;  but  I  fear  his  having  such  slender  pecuniary  re^ 
sources  will  be  an  obstacle  he  will  nnd  difScult  to  surmount.  I 
feel  much  interested  in  his  welfare,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to 
promote  his  advancement  as  far  as  in  my  power  *.^ 

*  Mr  Gardner,  a  communication  fVom  whom  follows  that  of  Mr  Levison, 
mentions,  as  i^  proof  of  the  respect  in  which  Stfson  was  held  by  the  patients 
of  Mr  Brookes,  that  <*  the  person  who  bought  that  gentleman^s  practice  would 
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By  the  interest  of  some  of  his  friends,  be  obtained,  through 
the  direct  instrumentality  of  young  Lord  Sandwich,  a  scholar- 
ship at  Glasgow,  of  L.  20  value  per  annum,  which,  on  account 
of  his  great  temperance  and  sobriety,  must  have  been  nearly 
sufficient  to  maintain  him. 

Having  acquired  a  respectable  knowledge  of  natural  history, 
natural  fmilosophy,  and  some  of-  the  modem  languages,  besides 
being  a  very  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  he  spent  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  his  life  in  a  most  honourable  and  useful  manner. 
Being  fniich  respected,'  he  was  appointed  house-surgeon  to  a 
chol^a  hospital,  and  his  labours  and  constant  attention  to  alle* 
viate  the  sufferings  of  his  patients'were  above  all  pra.ise.  It  was 
now  that  his  ardour  in  the^profession  he  had  chosen  manifested 
itself.  There  are  few  of  the  most  active  practitioners  who  were  de- 
voted to  investigate  this  malignant  disease,  that  dissected  more 
than  Mr  Sisson  ;  and,  as  he  was  an  excellent  observer,  his  notes, 
if  published,  would  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  its  patho- 
logy. When  the  cholera  abated  he  was  appointed  fever  clerk 
in  the  Royal:  Infirmary,  and  now  seemed  on  the  way  to  indepen- 
dence ;  but,  alas !  in  a  very  few  days  after  he  obtained  this 
situation,  his  existence  was  terminated  by  a  malignant  fever  on 
14th  November  1882. 

I. have  mentioned  his  moral  character,  and  the  above  hast v 
and  imperfect  sketch  will  perhaps  furnish  some  idea  of  his  intel- 
lectual faculties.  I  did  not  know  him  personally,  but  have  seen 
two  portraits  of  him  ;  the  one  taken  when  he  first  went  to  Mr 
Brookes,  and  the  other  taken  at  Glasgow,  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore his  death.  The  first  presents  a  high  moral  region,  with 
very  good  intellectual  organs,  but  with  moderate  Self-esteem ; 
yet  it  would  be  injudicious  to  draw  any  pomtive  deduction  from 
such  a  source.  The  second  shews  the  full  face,  which  looks 
more  intelligent,  and  with  a  greater  activity  of  temperament* 
It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  cast ; 
for  Dr  Whitsed  and  his  family^  and  Mr  Walker,  speak  of  his 
havinghad  a  high  and  capacious  forehead.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  natural  superiority  of  his  mind,  I  may  mention,  that, 
having  visited  Dr  Whitsed  and  his  family  as  a  friend,  his  de- 
portment was  such  that  his  company  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  very  gentleman  whom  he  served  as  groom,  &c.  Nor  can  I 
omit  a  still  stronger  instance  of  his  intelligence  and  moral  con- 
duct :  Either  before  he  left  Mr  Brookes,  or  after  he  had  com- 
menced his  studies  at  Glasgow,  he  visited  his  mother,  and  spent 
a  month  with  Mr  Walker ;  and  this  worthy  and  excellent  gen- 
tleman assured  me,  that  he  was  so  highly  pleased  with  his  infor- 

not  do  so  till  he  obtained  a  bond  to  the  amount  of  L.  1000  from  Mr  Sissoo, 
that  he  would  not  practise  in  that  neighbourhood  for  five  years." 
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mation  and  manners,  that  he  entrusted  his  practice  to  hira  for  a 
short  time,  I  believe  a  fortnight. 

I  have  already  mentioned  my  having  called  upon  bis  poor 
old  mother  for  some  information ;  but  all  that  I  could  gather 
was,  that  he  was  always  amiable^  dutiful,  affectionate,  and  in- 
dustrious ;  and  the  good  old  lady,  in  the  fulness  of  her  affec- 
tions, brought  me  out  a  Bible  presented  to  John  for  his  good 
behaviour  when  only  six  years  old. 

The  objects  I  had  in  view,  in  drawing  up  this  short  memoir, 
are  the  following : — Ist,  To  offer  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  a  self-taught  and  excellent  young  man,  in  a  Journal 
devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  all  classes  of  society ; — ^Sd,  To 
illustrate  the  phrenological  doctrine,  that  the  human  faculties' 
are  innate,  ana  so  little  the  result  of  external  circumstances,  that, 
when  very  strong,  they  break  through  eveiy  obstacle,  and  dis- 
play themselves  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  situations  ;^-3d, 
To  excite  philanthropic  phrenologists  to  patronize,  and  assist  in 
educating,  individuals  of  humble  rank,  in  whom  they  observe  a 
cerebral  configuration  capable  of  raising  its  possessor  to  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  science  or  literature,  even  although,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sisson,  no  precocity  of  talent  should  be  manifested. 

Finally,  I  trust  that  as  you  have  readers  in  Glasgow,  some 
further  particulars  may  be  collected.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respect- 
fully, J.  L.  LEVI80N. 


With  the  view  of  obtaining  further  information  relative  to 
Mr  Sisson,  we  transmitted  the  preceding  communication  to  that 
active  phrenologist  Dr  William  Weir,  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow 
Royal  Infirmary.  Dr  Weir,  who  had  never  been  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr  Sisson,  sent  it  to  Mr  George  Gardner, 
surgeon,  who,  besides  having  been  long  intimate  with  Mr  Sis- 
son, seems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Phrenology.  To  this 
gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  particulars :— 

*  _ 

Tbadeston,  Glasgow,  2Ui  August  1833. 

I  have  read  Mr  Levison^s  memoir  of  my  late  lamented  friend 
Mr  John  Sisson,  and  find  many  of  the  facts  to  correspond  with 
what  he  himself  informed  me  of  his  early  life,  and  many  of  the 
remarks  to  agree  with  what  I  have  myself  observed  during  the 
eighteen  months  while  we  were  acquainted  with  each  other, 
but  more  particularly  during  a  period  of  three  months,  when  I 
acted  as  one  of  the  medical  clerks  in  the  Albion  Street  Cholera 
Hospital,  of  which  he  was  house-surgeon.  It  was  his  intention 
to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  from  our  University, 
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and  afterwards  diplomas  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
and  from  the  Apothecaries^  Company,  London,  to  enable  him 
to  practise  in  England.  In  the  Cholera  Hospital,  his  attention 
to  the  patients  was  unremitting.  Both  day  and  night,  I  may 
say,  were  devoted  either  to  the  alleviation  of  their  sufferings,  or 
to  the  investigation  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease ;  and  his  ser- 
vices were  so  highly  appreciated,  that  when  he  applied  for  the 
situation  of  Fever-clerk  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  by  the  Directors,  although  several  young  men, 
natives  of  Glasgow,  and  highly  recommended,  were  candidates 
at  the  same  time.  The  fever-house  is  the  first  scene  of  a  clerk^s 
duty,  and  he  entered  into  his  new  situation  with  high  hopes, 
about  the  end  of  October  188S,  having  been  an  inmate  of  the 
Cholera  Hospital  from  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  February. 
Here  he  was  as  attentive  as  formerly  to  the  patients  under  his 
care,  and  as  anxious  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
fever  as  he  had  been  to  become  acquainted  with  cholera.  In- 
deed, it  is  generally  believed,  that  it  was  during  his  long  leaning 
over  the  patients,  while  investigating  the  state  of  their  lungs 
by  the  stethoscope,  that  he  imbibed  the  seeds  of  that  disease 
which  hurried  him  to  a  too  early  grave,  on  the  14th  November 
1832,  being  the  thirteenth  day  of  his  illness.  He  was  regretted 
by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

Mr  Levison  observes,  that  '*  we  have  only  to  regret  that  there 
is  not  positive  evidence  as  to  his  cerebral  organization."*^  I  am 
happy  that  I  can  obviate  this  desideratum  to  a  certain  extent, 
having  frequently  examined  his  head  phrenologically ;  but  it 
must  be  kept  in  view  that  I  speak  only  from  recollection,  not 
having  noted  any  observations  at  the  time.  His  temperament 
was  between  the  nervous  and  the  melancholic;  and  his  high 
forehead  and  intellectual  features  gave  him  rather  a  German 
cast  of  physiognomy.  His  head  was  decidedly  large,  and  the 
three  great  divisions  were  well  balanced.  If  one  was  smaller 
than  the  other,  it  was  the  region  of  the  propensities.  In  run- 
ning over  his  organization,  I  will  only  particularize  those  organs 
of  which  I  can  speak  with  certainty.  Jmativeness  large ;  Ad- 
Jiesiveness  full ;  Combativeness  small ;  Destructiveness  small ; 
Constructiveness  moderate ;  Acquisitiveness  large ;  Secretiveness 
full;  Self^Esteem  small;  L(yve  of  Approbation  large;  Cautiousness 
large ;  Benevolence  large ;  Veneration  moderate ;  Wonder  small ; 
Ideality  full ;  ConscientiotiSftess  large ;  Firmness  very  large ; 
Individuality  moderate;  Order  large;  Number  small;  Tune 
small ;  Language  large ;  Comparison  full ;  Causality  large ; 
Imitation  f uU. 

It  may  be  said  that,  knowing  his  character,  I  have  made  this 
outline  of  his  cerebral  organization  correspond  with  it,  without 
being  altogether  certain  as  to  facts ;  but  I  can  vouch  for  the 
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general  coirectness  of  ray  stalemeiits.  Perhaps,  however,  tbe 
terms  made  use  of  to  indicate  tbe  size  of  the  organs  are  not  so 
accurate  as  those  which  one  more  skilled  than  I  am  in  the  tactics 
of  Phrenology  might  have  given.  Notwithstaading,  I  presume 
that  a  tolerably,  correct  idea  of  the  superiority  of  his  oerebral 
develc^ment  may  be  drawn  from  my  imperfect  sketch. 

At  the  classes  (some  of  which  we  attended  together)  he  was 
an  assiduous  and  methodic  student.  He  used  to  complain  of 
findmg  a  difficulty  in  committing  individual  facts  to  memory, 
such  as  those  of  Anatomy  and  Botany  ;  but  he  had  the  happy 
art  of  selecting  those  only  which  bore  particularly  upon  practice, 
and  at  these  he  laboured  till  they  were  fully  mastered.  He  was 
an  excellent  Ei^lish  scholar,  and  wrote  a  good  hand;  although, 
as  he  informed  me  himself,  he  could  neither  write  his  own>name, 
nor  read  without  spelling  every  word,  till  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age.  He  was  also  a  good  I^tin,  Greek,  German,  and  French 
scholar ;  and  when  we  oon^der  thi^  all  this,  besides  mueh  more, 
was  accomplished'  in  twdve  years  by  his  own  unwearied  ihdus- 
try,  and  most  of  it  while  he  should  have  been  slcefung,  it  is  im- 
posnble  to  withhold  from  him  the  tribute  of  our  admiration. 
He  had  a  good  address,  and  his  manners  were  completely  those 
of  a  gentleman.  To  conclude,  he  uras.  an ^ individual,  who,  if 
years  had  been  granted  him,  would  have  been  no  less  a  benefit 
to  society,  than  an  ornament  to  the  profession  of  which  he  was 
prosecuting  the  study  with  so  much  zeal  and  success. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

NOTES,  CHIEFLY  HISTOBICAL,  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 

APPARITIONS 

Althouoh  the  organs  of  the  perceptive  faculties  are  not  usu* 
ally*  brought  into  a  state  of  full  activity  without  the  stimulus  of 
impressions  transmitted  to  them  by  the  senses,  yet. it  frequently 
happens,  that  internal  causes  alone,— -such  as  an  unusual  influx 
of  blood  into  tbe  vessels  which  supply  them,— or  inflammation,-** 
or  the  influence  of  a  large  organ  of  Wonder  *, — excite  them  so 
mueh  as  to  give  origin  to  perceptions  which  are  generally  called 
into  existence  only  by  the  presentment  of  material  objects.  In 
dreaming,  for  instance,  the  external  world  is  inwardly  repre- 
sented to  our  minds  with  all  the  force  of  reality :  we  speak  and 
hear  as  if  we  were  in  communication  with  actual  existences. 

*  It  is  pTOv^  hy  a  vast  number  of*  facts,  that  persons  in  whose  hrnds  the 
organ  of  Wonder  Is  large,  are  liable  to  be  visited  bj  apparitions.  Hew  that 
oigan  produces  the  necessary  excitement  of  the  perceptive  organs  is  unknown : 
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Spectral  iilu«o<iB  are  perfectly  «ialogous  to  dreams,  and  seem  to 
differ  from  them  only  ia  requiring  a  higher  degree  of  internal 
excitement  of  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  take  cognizance  of 
colour,  magnitude,  sounds,  &c.  ^^  Visions,^  says  Dr  Spurzheim, 
*<are  these  internal  sensations  or  ideas  so  strongly  pictured  forth, 
that,  thouffh  aroused  and  awake,  the  person  stiU  refers  them  out- 
wards,  and  cannot  help  ccmsidering  them  as  realities.  These  in* 
temal  perceptions,  when  transitory,  are  of  no  motnent;  but, 
when  permanent,  they  indicate  a  true  disease  of  the  brain  *• 

The  resemblance  oetween  dreams  and  spectral  illusions  has 
been  remarked  by  persons  subject  to  the  visitations  of  the  latter. 
A  patient  of  the  late  Dr  Alderson  of  Hull,  coniplained  ^'  that  he 
had  troublesome  dreams,  and  beseemed  to  drtam  whilst  awakeT* 
It  generally  or  uniformly  happens,  too,  that  the  figures  are 
not  less  visible  in  the  dark  than  in  day-ligbt,  and  are  perceived 
whether  the  eyes  be  closed  or  open.  An  Individual  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  whose  case  is  related  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
Journal,  p.  HI,  whenever  he  shut  his  eyes  or  was  in  darkness, 
saw  a  proce^n  move  before  his' mind,  as  distinctly  as  it  had 
previou^y  done  before  his  eyes.  In  our  fifth  volume,  a  similar  case 
IS  reported  by  Mr  Levison.  Pordage,  in  his  Divina  et  Vera  Me. 
taphysica,  (a.  n.  1651),  a  work  containing  an  aicconntof  the 
splendid  visions  with  which  he  and  his  Philadelphian  disciples 
yrere  favoured,  mentions  that  ^whether  they  shut  their  eyes  or 
kept  them  open,  the  appearances  were  eqiuuly  distinct,  ^'  for  we 
saw,^  says  he,  *^  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind^  not  with  those  of  the 
body-f*.^'  In  foitner  times,  individuals  who  beheld  vimns,  in- 
stead of  ascribing  their  perceptions  to  a  disordered  condition  of 
the  brain,  referred  the  impressions  outwards,  and  had  a  full 
conviction  of  the  presence  of  supernatural  beings.  Though  it 
was  not  till  the  comtnencement  of  the  present  century  that  the 
true  philosophy  of  apparitions  began  to  be  generally  understood, 
there  were  certainly  various  writers,  who  long  ago  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  perceive  the  real  cause  of  spectral  illusions.  Of  these 
writers,  Bayle  seems  to  have  been  among 'the  earliest,  and  from 
hini  some  of  the  other  authors  whom  we  are  about  to  quote  pro-, 
bably  derived  thar  opinions.  Bayle^s  explanation  occurs  in  his 
Historical  Dictionary,  voce  Thobcas  Hobbes,  Note  N,  (publish- 
ed about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,)  from  wnich  the 
«  following  is  an  extract. 

"  A  man  would  not  only  be  very  rash,  but  also  very  extra- 
vagant, who  shotild  pretend  to  prove,  that  there  never  was  any 

the /oc/,  however,  seems  indubitable.  See  Gall  SurlesF.oDctionsduCerveau, 
▼.347;  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology,  third  edition  pp.  309,320  502  and 
Pfarasological  Journal,  L  551. 

•  Fhienoflogy,  p.  71. 

t  See  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  xl  p.  13. 
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person  that  imagined  he  saw  a  spectre ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  most  obstinate  and  extravagant  unbelievers  have  maintained 
this.  All  that  they  say  comes  to  this, — ^that  the  persons  who  have 
thought  themselves  eye-witnesses  of  the  apparition  of  spirits, 
had  a  disturbed  imagination.  They  confess,  then,  thai  there 
are  certain  places  in  our  brain^  that,  being  affected  in  a  certain 
manner,  excite  the  image  of  an  object  which  has  no  real  exist- 
ence out  of  oursilvesj  and  make  the  man  whose  brain  is  thus 
modified  believe  he  sees,  at  two  paces  distance,  a  frightful 
spectre,  a  hobgoblin,  a  threatening  phantom.  The  like  happens 
in  the  beads  of  the  most  incredulous,  either  in  their  sleep,  or  in 
the  paroxysms  of  a  violent  fever.  Will  they  maintain  after  this^ 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  awake,  and  not  in  a  delirium,  to 
receive  in  certain  places  of  his  brain  an  impression  almost  like 
that  which,  by  the  law  of  nature,  is  connected  with  the  af^pear- 
ance  of  a  phantom  ?^  ^<  These  apparitions  in  dreams  are  very 
frequent." 

Voltaire  has  some  remarks  to  the  same  effect,  in  his  Philo- 
sophical Dictionary,  under  the  word  Apparition  : — ^*  Fantas- 
tic visions,"  says  he,  **  are  very  frequent  in  hot  fevers.  This 
is  not  seeing  in  imaginoHon ;  it  is  seeing  in  reality.  The 
phantom  exists  to  him  who  has  the  perception  of  it.  If  the  gift 
of  reason  were  not  at  hand  to  correct  these  illusions,  all  heated 
ima^nations  would  be  in  an  almost  continual  transport,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  cure  them.  It  is  especially  in  that  mid- 
dle state,  betwixt  sleeping  and  waking,  that  an  inflamed  brain 
sees  imaginary  objects,  and  hears  sounds  which  nobody  utters. 
Fear,  love,  grief,  remorse^  are  the  painters  who  trace  the  pic- 
tures before  unsettled  imaginations.  The  eye  which  sees  sparks 
in  the  night,  when  accidentally  pressed  in  a  certain  direction,  is 
but  a  faint  image  of  the  disorders  of  the  brainT" 

The  English  poet  Shenstone  offers  an  equally  sagacious 
<<  Opinion  of  Ghosts,"  in  one  of  his  assays  bearing  that  title, 
and  published  eighty  or  ninety  years  aga  *'  It  is  remarkable," 
be  says,  ^^  how  much  the  belief  of  gnosts  and  apparitions  of 
persons  departed  has  lost  ground  within  these  fifty  years.  This 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  general  growth  of  knowledge, 
and  by  the  consequent  decay  of  superstition,  even  in  those  king- 
doms where  it  is  most  essentially  interwoven  with  religion." 

*'  But  whence  comes  it,"  he  asks,  **  that  narratives  of  this 
kind  have  at  any  time  been  given  by  persons  of  veracity,  of 
judgment,  and  of  learning?  men  neither  liable  to  be  deceived 
themselves,  nor  to  be  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  deceive  others, 
though  it  were  their  interest ;  nor  who  could  be  supposed  to 
have  any  interest  in  it,  even  though  it  were  their  inclination  ? 

<*  Here  seems  a  further  explanation  wanting  than  what  can 
be  drawn  from  superstition. 
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'^  I  go  upon  a  supposition  that  the  relations  themselves  were 
false.^  *'  Supposing  no  ghost  then  ever  appeared,  is  it  a  con- 
sequence  that  no  man  could  ever  imagine  that  he  saw  the  figure 
of  a  person  deceased  ?  Surely  those  who  siay  this,  little  «know  the 
force,  the  caprice,  or  the  defects  of  the  imagination. 

^^  Persons  after  a  debauch  of  liquor,  or  under  the  influence  of 
terror,  or  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  or  in  a  fit  of  lunacy,  or  even 
walking  in  their  sleep,  have  had  their  brain  as  deeply  impressed 
with  chimericar  representations,  as  they  could  possibly  have  been, 
had  their  representations  struck  their  senses. 

^^  I  have  mentioned  but  a  few.  instances  wherein  the  brain  is 
primarily  affected.  Others  may  be  given,  perhaps  not  quite  so 
common,  where  the  stronger  passions,  either  acute  or  chronical, 
have  impressed  their  object  upon  the  brain^  and  this  in  so  lively 
a  manner  as  to  leave  the  visionary  no  room  to  doubt  of  their 
real  presence. 

^'  How  difficult,  then,  must  it  be  to  undeceive  a  person  as  to 

objects  thus  imprinted ! — imprinted  absolutely  toith  the  same 

Jbrce  as  their  eyes  themselves  could  have  portrayed  them  ! — 

and  how  many  persons  must  there  needs  be,  who  could  never 

be  undeceived  at  all ! 

*^  Some  of  these  causes  might  not  improbably  have  eiven  rise 
to  the  notion  of  apparitions ;  and,  when  the  notion  bad  been 
once  promulgated,  it  had  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  more 
instances. 

'*  The  gloom  of  night,  that  was  productive  of  terror,  would 
be  naturally  productive  of  apparitions.    The  event  confirmed  it. 

*'  The  passion  of  grief  for  a  departed  friend,  of  horror  for  a 
murdered  enemy,  of  remorse  for  a  wronged  testator,  of  love  for 
a  mistress  killed  by  inconstancy,  of  gratitude  to  a  wife  of  long 
fidelity,  of  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  one  who  died  at  variance, 
of  impatience  to  vindicate  what  was  falsely  construed,  of  propen- 
sity to  consult  with  an  adviser  that  is  lost ; — the  more  faint,  as 
well  as  the  more  powerful  passions,,  when  bearing  relation  to  a 
person  deceased,  have  often,  I  fancy,  with  concurrent  circum- 
stances, been  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  dead  to  the  living. 

**  But,  what  is  more,  there  seems  no  other  account  that  is  ade- 
quate to  the  case  as  I  have  stated  it.  Allow  this,  and  you  have 
at  once  a  reason,  why  the  most  upright  may  have  published  a 
falsehood,  and  the  most  judicious  confirmed  an  absurdity.^ 

*^  Such  appears,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  the  true  existence  of  ap- 
paritions. 

**  The  reasons  against  any  external  apparition,  among  others 
that  may  be  brought,  are  these  that  follow: 

"  They  are,  I  think,  never  seen  by  day  ;  and  darkness  being 
the  season  of  terror  and  uncertainty,  and  the  imagination  less 
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restrained,  they  are  never  visible  to  more  than  one  person ;  which 
bad  more  probably  been  the  case,  were  not  the  vision  interna]. 

"  Thqr  nave  not  been  reported  to  have  appeared  these  twenty 
years.  What  cause  can  be  assigned,  were  their  existence  real, 
for  so  great  a  change  as  their  discontinuance  ? 

'^  The  cause  of  superstition  has  lost  ground  for  this  last  cen- 
tury ;  the  notion  of  ghosts  has  been,  together,  exploded ;  a  rea- 
son why  the  imagination  should  be  less  prone  to  conceive  them, 
but  not  a  reason  why  they  themselves  should  cease. 

*^  Most  of  those  who  relate  that  these  spectres  h$ve  appeared 
to  them,  have  been  persons  either  deeply  superstitious  m  other 
respects,  of  enthusiastic  imaginations,  or  strong  passions,  which 
are  the  consequence ;  or  else  have  allowedly  lelt  some  pertur- 
bation at  the  time.^ 

Shenstone  concludes  by  recommending  the  due  government 
of  the  passions,  and  the  strictest  temperance,  as  the  best  means 
of  avoiaing  the  persecution  of  ghosts. 

David  Hume  appears  to  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  theory  of 
apparitions.  '^  Memory  and  imagination,^  says  he,  *'  may  mimic 
or  copy  the  perceptions  of  the  senses ;  but  th^y  never  can  en- 
tirely reach  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  original  sentiment. 
The  utmost  we  say  of  them,  even  when  they  operate  with  great- 
est vigour,  is,  that  they  represent  their  object  in  so  lively  a  man- 
ner, that  we  could  almost  say  we  fieel  or  see  it.  i?»^,  except  the 
mind  be  disordered  hy  disease  or  madness^  they  never  can  arrive 
at  such  a  pitch  of  vivacity  as  to  render  these  perceptions  altoge- 
ther undistinguishable  *.'^ 

The  well-kaown  visioasef  Nicolai  of  B^Iin,  occurred  in  I79I9 
and  were  regarded  by  him  as  **  the  consequence  of  a  diseased 
state  of  the  nerves  and  an  irregular  circulation  of  the  blood^^. 

About  the  year  1806,  Dr  Alderson}  wrote  an  essay  "  to  prove 
the  reality  of  ghosts,  and,  by  accounting  for  their  appearance  from 
natural  causes,  to  remove  those  impressions  of  terror  which  are 
made  upon  the  minds  of  youth,  when  apparitions  are  supposed 
to  be  preternatural.^  This  essay  was  react  in  manuscript  for  seve- 
ral years  afterwards,  in  different  places,  and  was  pumisbed,  un- 
known to  the  author,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  in  the  year  1810.  Dr  Alderson  himself  reprinted  it  with 
corrections  in  1811,  and  appended  it  to  an  essay  on  the  Rhus 
Toxicodendron,  then  in  the  press :  and  a  separate  edition  was 
published  at  London  in  1838,  under  the  title  of  ^*  An  Essay  on 
Apparitions,  in  which  their  appearance  is  accounted  for  by 

*  Hume*s  Essajs  and  Treatises.    Edition  1817>  it  15. 

f  See  NicoUd's  Narrative  in  Phren.  Joum.  L  641. 

f  This  gentleman  was  for  some  years  before  bis  death  an  ardent  phrenolo- 
^8^  and  Presid^t  of  the  Hull  Society  for  Phrenological  Inquiry. 
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causes  wholly  independent  of  preternatural  agency.'^  He  shews 
that  spectres  ^^  are  perfectly  natural,  arising  uoni  seco^daiy 
physical  causes,  and  depending  on  circumstances  to  which  all 
nations,  all  mankind,  are  equally  liable  f  and  ^^  that  the  cause  lies 
not  in  the  perturbed  spirits  of  the  departed,  but  in  the  disor^ 
dered  functions  of  the  living^'-^in  the  ^^  distempered  brain^  of 
him  who  beholds  the  apparition.  He  details  several  very  inte- 
resting cases  which  haa  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  some 
of  which  are  quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Journal,  pw  544. 
He  repeatedly  scared  away  the  ghosts  which  haunted  his  patients, 
by  the  application  of  ^^  bleeding,  leeches,  active  purgatives,^ 
and  similar  remedies*. 

In  the  year  1813,  Dr  John  Ferriar  of  Manchester,  published 
"  An  Essay  towards  a  Theory  of  Apparitions  C^  in  which,  with- 
out taking  the  slightest  notice  of  Dr  Alderson's  work,  he  gave 
forth,  as  new,  the  same  theory,  supported  by  ancient  history, 
traditional  stories,  and  cases  within  the  range  of  his  professional 
employment  From  this  work,  which  contains  much  curious 
matter,  we  extract  the  following  passages : 

*^  It  is  well  known,  that  in  certain  diseases  of  the  brain,  such  as 
delirium  and  insanity,  spectral  delusions  take  place,  even  during 
the  space  of  many  days.  But  it  has  not  been  generally  ob- 
served, that  a  partial  affection  of  the  brain  may  exist,  which 
renders  the  patient  liable  to  such  ima^nary  impression,  either  of 
^ght  or  sound,  without  disordering  his  judgment  or  memory. 
From  this  peculiar  condition  of  his  sensorium,  I  conceive  that 
the  best  supported  stories  of  apparitions  may  be  completely  ac» 
counted  for.  When  the  brain  is  partially  irritated,  tne  patient 
fancies  that  he  sees  spiders  crawling  over  his  bed-clothes  or  per* 
son ;  or  beholds  them  covering  the  roof  and  walls  of  his  room. 
If  the  disease  increases,  he  imagines  that  persons  who  are  dead, 
or  absent,  flit  around  his  bed;  that  animals  crowd  into  his 
apartment ;  and  that  all  these  apparitions  speak  to  him.^  '^  These 
impressions  take  place  even  while  he  is  convinced  of  their  fal- 
lacy. All  this  occurs  sometimes  without  aoy  degree  of  deli- 
rium. I  conceive  that  the  unaffected  accounts  of  spectral  visions 
should  engage  the  attentbn  of  the  philosopher  as  well  as  of  the 
physician.  Instead  of  regarding  these  stones  with  the  horror  of 
the  vulgar,  or  the  disdain  ci  the  sceptic,  we  should  examine 
them  accurately,  and  should  ascertain  tiieir  exact  relation  to  the 
state  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  external  senses.^  ^^  Lastly,^  be 
says  unfairly,  "  by  the  key  which  /  have  furnished,  the  reader 
of'^  history  is  released  from  the  embarrassment  of  rejecting  evii- 
dence  in  some  of  the  plainest  narratives,  or  of  experiencing  un« 
easy  doubts,  when  the  solution  might  be  rendered   perfectly 

*  Essay  on  Apporiaons,  pp.  21,  28,  40,  48.     Longman  &  Co.     1823.        ' 
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simple.*'  Prom  the  extracts  given  above  from  the  works  of 
Bayie,  Voltaire,  Shenstone,  and  Nicolai,  it  is  evident,  that  nei- 
ther Ferriar  nor  Alderson  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having 
originally  furnished  this  "  key.*^  It  had  been  suggested  upwards 
of  a  century  before,  and  the  merit  of  demonstrating  it  to  be  the 
proper  key  belongs  not  to  Dr  Ferriar,  but  to  Dr  Alderson,  if 
indeed  it  is  due  to  either  of  them. 

The  next  regular  treatise  on  spectral  illusions  was  that  of  Dr 
Hibbert*,  who  follows  the  opinion  of  Drs  Alderson  and  Ferriar, 
respecting  the  proximate  cause  of  the  phenomena.  '*  An  appa- 
rition,^ says  he,  "  is,  in  a  strict  sense,  a  past  feeling,  renovated 
with  a  degree  of  vividness  equalling  or  exceeding  an  actual  im- 
pression. If  the  renewed  feehng  should  be  one  of  vision,  a  form 
may  arise  perfectly  complete ;  if  of  sound,  distinct  conversation 
may  be  heard ;  or  if  of  touch,  the  impression  may  be  no  less 
complete.''  (P.  36^).  Sensations  (which  are  the  result  of  actual 
impressions)  and  ideas  (or  renovated  feelings)  **  differ  essentially 
in  nothing  but  degree.  Thus,  the  latter  are  kss  intense^  less 
vividy  or  Jainter,'th&n  the  former.''  (P.  15.)  "  When  sensa- 
tions and  ideas,"  he  says,  **  are,  from  some  peculiar  state  of 
the  sanguineous  fluid,  simultaneously  rendered  highly  intense, 
the  former  arrive  at  a  certain  height  of  vividness,  and  gradually 
become  fainter,  while  the  latter,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  increase  in 
vividness ;  the  result  being,  that  recollected  images  of  thought, 
vivified  to  the  height  of  actual  impressions,  exclusively,  or  near- 
ly so,  constitute  the  states  of  the  mmd."  (P.  549).  This  theory, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  blood,  is  at  once  upset  by  the  fact,  that 
in  ghost-seers  only  a  few  of  the  faculties  are  vivified  ;  whereas,  if 
the  quality  of  the  blood  were  the  circumstance  on  which  the 
phenomena  depend,  every  propensity,  sentiment,  and  intellec- 
tual faculty,  would  be  influenced  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  still  more  unfounded  opinion  receives  the  countenance  of 
Dr  Hibbert,  and  one  which  we  are  surprised  that  a  man  of  his 
physiological  knowle(Jge  should  entertain  :  "  The  retina,"  he 
says,  "  may  be  shewn,  when  subjected  to  strong  excitements,  to 
be  no  less  the  organ  of  ideas  than  of  sensations."  /P.  291). 
And  again  :  "  Tfiere  are  grounds  for  suspicion,  that  when  ideas 
of  vision  are  vivified  to  the  height  of  sensations,  a  corresponding 
affection  of  the  optic  nerves  accompanies  the  illusion.  A  per- 
son, for  instance,  labouring  under  spectral  impressi(>ns,  sees  the 
form  of  an  acquaintance  standing  before  him  in  his  chamber. 
Every  effect  in  this  case  is  produced,  which  we  might  expect 
from  the  figure  being  impressed  on  the  retina.  The  rays  of 
light  issuing  from  that  part  of  the  wall  which  the  phantasm 

*  Sketches  of  tbe  Philosophy  of  Apparitions ;  or  an  attempt  to  trace  such 
Illusions  to  their  physical  causes.    By  Samuel  Hibbert,  M.D.  £din.  1824. 
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seems  to  obscure,  are  virtually  intercepted.  But  if  impressicHis 
of  visions  are  really  renewable  on  the  retina,  their  delineation 
ought  to  be  always  remarkable  for  accuracy.*^  (P.  198).  Sir 
David  Brewster  also  favours  the  same  opinion,  when  he  main- 
tains, that  **  the  mind^s  eye  is  actually  the  body^s  eye,  and  that 
tlie  retina  is  the  common  tablet  on  wnich  both  classes  of  impres- 
sions (recollected  images  and  actual  sensations)  are  painted,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  receive  their  visual  existence  accord- 
ing to  the  same  optical  laws.  Nor  is  this  true,^  he  continues, 
*^  merely  in  the  case  of  spectral  illusions :  it  holds  good  of  all 
ideas  recalled  by  the  meipory  or  created  by  the  imagination, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  law  in  the  science  of 
pneumatology."  And  he  goes  oh  to  speak  of  the  optic  nerve 
^'  carrying  from  the  brain  to  the  retina  the  figures  of  memory*,^ 
to  be  thence  transmitted  back  to  the  brain.  Nothing  could  be 
more  glaringly  in  opposition  to  sound  physiology  and  observed 
facts,  than  this  theory.  In  the  first  place,  the  function  of  the 
eye,  including  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  is  simply  to  transmit 
tne  impressions  of  light  to  the  brain  ;  and  it  is  the  latter  organ 
alone  which  perceives,  judges,  and  remembers.  Such  being  the 
office  of  the  brain,  any  circumstance  which  renders  that  organ, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  sufficiently  active,  so  vivifies  its  func- 
tions as  to  bring  ideas  to  an  equality  with  actual  impressions. 
Secondly,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  the  brain  sends  an  influence  to  the  retina,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  an  actual  picture  is  there  produced  ;  and  that, 
this  picture,. being  transmitted  back  to  the  brain,  give^  rise  to 
an  actual  sensation.  The  very  idea  of  this  retrograde  motion  is 
absurd.  Thirdly,  there  is  satisfactory  proof  that  the  reverse  is 
the  fact ;  for  did  a 'picture  exist  on  the  retina,  the  apparition 
would  partake  of  every  motion  of  the  eye.  Dr  Brewster  himself 
seems  to  admit,  that  no  motion  of  the  apparition  takes  place 
in  such  circumstances ;  for  he  mentions  that  he  instructed  a  lady» 
who  was  subject  to  the  visitation  of  spectral  illusions,  ^*  that  if 
she  should  ever  see  such  a  thing,  she  might  distinguish  a  genuine 
ghost  existing  externally,  and  seen  as  an  external  object,  from 
one  created  by  the  mind,  by  merely  pressing  one  eye  or  strain- 
ing them  both  so  as  to  see  objects  double ;  for  in  this  case  the 
external  object  or  supposed  apparition  would  invariably  be 
dottbled^  while  the  impression  on  the  retina  created  by  the  mind 
would  reniain  singk^  f  There  is  a  passage  to  the  same  effect 
in  one  of  Sir  Charles  Bellas  essays,  in  the  Philosophical  Traofs- 
actions,  which,  indeed,  merely  states  what  must  be  familiar  to 
every  one.  "  Let  the  eye,''  says  he,  "  be  fixed  upon  an  illumi^ 
nated  object,  until  the  retina  be  fatigued  and  in  some  measure 

*  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  pp.  49,  60.  The  Third  Letter  contains  a  report 
and  a  very  interesting  case  of  spectral  illusions. 
f  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  p.  39. 
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exhausted  by  the  image,  then,  closing  the  eyes,  the  figure  pf  the 
object  will  remain  present  to  them ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that 
nothing  can  change  the  place  of  this  impression  on  the  retina. 
But  notwithstanding  that  the  impression  on  the  retina  cannot  be 
changed,  the  id^as  thence  arising  may ;  for,  by  an  exertion  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  the  body  will  appear  to 
change  its  place,  and  it  will,  according  to  our  feeling,  assume 
difiPerent  positions,  according  to  the  muscle  which  is  exercised."^ 
This  is  what  takes  place  when  the  impression  is  on  the  retina ; 
and  if  spectral  illusions  be  the  consequence  of  such  an  impression, 
it  follows  that,  "  by  an  exertion  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
eyeball,''  the  apparition  "  will,  to  our  feeling,  assume  different 
positions.''  Now,  in  not  one  of  the  numerous  cases  of  which  we 
have  perused  the  details,  did  such  a  phenomenon  occur.  In  every 
instance,  the  evolutions  of  the  spectres  exactly  resembled  those 
of  actual  beings.  Yet  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  apparent  contra- 
diction of  what  he  says  in  the  passage  last  quoted  from  his  book, 
tells  us  a  few  pages  farther  on,  "  that  the  spectres  conjured  up 
by  the  memory  or  the  fancy,"  "  appear  in  front  of  the  eye,  and 
partake  in  its  movements  exactly  like  the  impressions  of  lumi- 
nous objects  after  the  objects  themselves  are  withdrawn."  (P.  49). 
This  very  remarkable  doctrine  rests,  he  says,  on  experimental 
evidence ;  but  unfortunately  he  has  considered  it  "  out  of  place 
in  a  work  hke  this^"  Jo  advance  that  evidence,  «*  or  even  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the  experiments  themselves  must  be 
conducted." 

In  the  appendix  to  Dr  Hibbert's  work  are  presented  "  sketches 
of  the  opinions,  ancient  and  modem,  which  nave  been  entertain*- 
ed  on  the  subject  of  apparitions."  Here  abundant  details  are 
given  of  all  sorts  of  absurd  theories,  but  iiot  a  word  is  said  re- 
specting the  notions  of  Bay4e,  Voltaire,  or  Shenstone.  A  pas^ 
sage,  however,  is  quoted  from  an  essay  on  apparitions,  attributed 
to  M.  Meyer,  a  professor  in  the  Uni  verity  of  Halle,  A.  D.  1748, 
and  embodying  a  theory  considerably  analogous  to  thdrs.  It 
assumes  the  materiality  of  ideas.  With  this  we  shall  conclude 
the  present  article. 

«  I  shaU  suppose,"  says  the  professor,  « that  I  have  lost  a 
parent  whom  I  have  loved— whom  I  have  seen  and  spoken  taan 
mfinitv  c^  times.  Having  perceived  faim  often,  I  nave  conse- 
quentl}r  preserved  the  material  figure  and  perception  of  him  in 
the  brain.  For  it  is  very  possiUe,  and  reconcileable  to  appear- 
ances,  that  a  material  figure,  like  that  of  my  deceased  mend, 
may  be  preserved  a  long  time  in  my  brain,  even  after  his  death. 
By  some  intimate  yet  unknown  relation,  therdbre,  which  the 
figure  may  have  to  my  body,  it  may  touch  the  optic  or  acoustic 
nerves.  In  the  very  moment,  then,  that  my  nerves  are  aiected 
in  the  same  manner  that  they  formeriy  were  wlien  I  saw  or  lis- 
tened to  my  living  friend,  I  shall  be  necess:irily  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  I  really  see  or  hear  him  as  if  he  were  present," 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

FATALISM  AND  PHRENOLOGY. 

It  is  still  very  frequently  objected  to  Phrenology,  that  it  leads 
to  the  doctrine  of  necessity  of  action,  or,  in  the  usual  language, 
fatalism.  We  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  clearly,  how  the 
two  subjects  have  any  particular  connexion.  In  what  manner, 
we  ask,  doe^  Phrenology  lead  to  fatalism  ?  *^  It  ascribes  to 
man,^  say  the  objectors,  ^^  cerebral  organs  of  which  certain  in- 
nate dispositions  are  the  necessary  concomitants ;  innate  dispo^ 
sitions  unavoidably  produce  determinate  acticms ;  man,  therefolre, 
is  necessarily  and  irresistibly  impelled  to  act  in  a  determinate 
manner — ^in  other  words,  he  is  under  the  influence  of  fate."*^  The 
argument,  in  short,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,—- that>  sup- 
posing the  dispositions  of  man  to  be  innate,  his  actions  must  par- 
take of  necessity.  If  this  be  a  sound  conclusion,  all  systems  (rf 
philosophy  which  teach  the  innateness  of  the  human  faculties, 
(and  such  systems  exist  in  abundance ) ,  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity ;  their  position  with  reference  to  the  point  at  issue  being 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Phrenology.  Sunple  and  unpreju- 
diced observatiob  of  human  life  is,  we  imagine,  sufficient  to  prove 
the  innateness  of  the  faculties,  and  that  the  individuals  of  the 
race  are  endowed  with  them  in  different  degrees :  Phrenology 
merely  oonfirms  the  results  of  observation,  and  elucidates  the 
causes  of  perceived  and  indubitaUe  phenomena.  It  is  absurd, 
therefcnre,  to  object  to  Phrenology  in  particular  on  the  score  of 
necessity,  and  to  allow  the  other  systems  to  remain  undisturbed 
as  perfectly  harmless.  If  the  new  system  leads  to  necessity^  it 
is  impoenble  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  old  systems  lead 
to  it  also.  Christianity  itself,-— which  teaches  the  innateness  of 
human  dispositions,  and  the  inherent  variety  of  their  force  among 
individuals, — ^which  teaches  that  ^^  the  tree  is  known  by  his 
fruit,^  and  *^  that  a  good  man,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the 
heart,  bringeth  forth  good  things,  and  an  evil  man,  out  of  the 
evil  treilsure,  bringeth  forth  evu  things,""  (Matt.  xii.  3S,  35.),— 
Christianity  itadf,  we  say,  is  equally  liable  to  the  charge.  The 
objectors  ought  to  be  aware,  that  if  they  could  prove  Phrencdagy 
to  have  in  this  repect  an  evil  tendency,  they  would  at  the  very 
same  time  inevitably  demonstrate  the  evil  tendency  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion..  Unless  they  are  prepared  for  this  result,  which 
possibly  has  not  occurredf  to  them,  they  will  act  wisely  in  quit- 
ting  thle  field. 

The  whole  question  may  be  disposed  6f  in  a  single  sentence. 

M  m  S 
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If  cliristmnity  and  phrenology  be  true,  the  dispositions  of  men 
are  innate  and  unequally  portioned  out  among  individuals ;  if 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  of  action  be  the  logic^  consequence  of 
this,  it  cannot  be  a  dangerous  doctrine,  for  error  alone  is  hurtful ; 
if  necessity  be  not  the  logical  consequence,  then  neither  Christi- 
anity nor  phrenology  leads  to  it.  It  is  therefore  of  no  import- 
ance^ so  lar  as  phrenology  is  concerned,  whether  actions  are 
necessary  or  ndt :  the  question  is  purely  metaphysical,  and  must 
be  decided  on  its  own  merits.  The  necessitarian,  and  the  be^ 
liever  in  free  will,  may  heartily  concur  in  admitting  the  truth 
of  phrenology. 

The  following  remarks  bearing  upon  this  subject,  form  part 
ef  a  letter  in  the  Manchester  Times  of  9th  November  1838,  in 
iinswer  to  the  objection,  brought  forVvard  in  a  discussion  whidh 
followed  one  of  Dr  Epps^s  lectures,  that  phrenology  *^  leads  to 
the  docrine  of  fatalism,  and  consequently  is  directly  opposed  to 
Divine  revelation." 

.^  Let  us  now  examine,^  says  the  writer,  ^*  wheth^  the  Scrip*- 
tures  contain  any  thing  favourable  or  adverse  \p  phrenology ;  it 
is  true  they  say  nothing  immediately  concerning  it,  but  they 
treat  largely  of  man  individually  and  men  collectively.  Is  there 
any  thing  in  Revelation  which  confirms  the  phrenological  doctrine 
of  a  variety  of  mental  endowments  in  different  individuals  P  If 
we  examine  a  few  passages  which  I  shall  notice,  I  think  we  shall 
be  fully  satisfied  that  therejs.  In  the  S5th  chapter  of  Saint 
Matthew'^s  Gospel,  we  find  a  parable  recorded  of  aman  leaving  his 
own  country,  and  committing  to  three  of  his  servants  a  co'tain 
number  of  talents  or  pieces  of  money  each ;  to  one  five  talents, 
which  he  made  ten ;  to  another  two,  which  he  increased  tofour ; 
and  to  the  other  one,  who  neglected  to  use  it :  they  were  each  ao- 
oountable  for  what  they  received,  and  each  received  what  it  pleased 
their  lord  to  give  him.  He  with  one  was  not  accountable  for 
five  but  one,  and  he  who  had  five  committed  to  his  trust  was 
accountable  for  more  than  one^^namely,  five :  the  passage  clear- 
ly recognises  a  difference  in  their  several  abilities,  as  well  as  a 
difierence  in  their  responsibility ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  Sa- 
viour is  teaching  his  people  the  duty  of  exercising  the  abilities 
which  he  has  given  them  in  the  promulgation  of  his  doctrines, 
&c.  The  6th,  7th,  and  8th  verses  of  £e  12th  chapter  of  St. 
PauPs  Epistle  to  the  Romans'clearly  teach  a  difference  in  mental 
qualifications,  &c.  In  the  Ist  Epistle  of  Saint  Peter,  4th  chapter, 
TOth  and  11th  verses,  exactly  similar  teaching  occurs.  In 
Saint  PauPs  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  4di  chapter,  the  doc- 
trine IS.  as  clearly  taught  as  words  can  teach  any  thing.  The  Church 
at  Corinth  were  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  power  of  thm 
qualifications,  (I  use  the  word  **  church^  in  its  legitimate  sense, 
a  congregation,  and  not  a  building);  and,  as  was  not  unnatural, 
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their  pride  led  them  to  boast  one  over  the  other,  each  supposing 
that  merit  was  due  to  him  for  his  superior  alnlities ;  the  Apostle, 
in  the  7th  verse,  corrects  them  in  these  remarkable  and  beauti- 
ful words :— **  For  who  maketh  thee  to  differ  from  another  ? 
And  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?    Now,  if  thou 
didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not  receiv- 
ed it  ?^  Again,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  sam&epistle.  Saint  Paul, 
after  giving  the  Corinthians  some  instruction  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  in  the  7th  verse  expresses  a  wish  that  all  men  were, 
like  himself,  capable  of  living  a  blameless  life  of  celibacy.  *^  But,'' 
says  he,  *^  every  man  hath  his  proper  gift  of  Grod,  one  after  this 
manner,  and  another  after  that.^     I  shall  notice  only  one  out 
of  many  more  passages  on  the  subject,  the  13th  chapter  of  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel,  m  the  celebrated  parable  of  the  sower  and 
the  seed.     In  the  8ih  verse,  we  are  told  that  some  of  the  seed 
fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some  an  hun- 
dred fold,  some  sixty  fold,  and  some  thirty  fold ;  in  the  ^d 
verse  Christ  ^ves  this  exposition  of  the  passage: — *^  But  he 
that  received  seed  into  the  good  ground,  is  he  that  heareth 
the  word  and  understandeth  it,  which  also  heareth  fruit,  and 
bringeth  forth  some  an  hundreid  fold,  some,  sixty,  some  thirs- 
ty .^    Now,  the  seed  is  the  same  in  all  the  three,  and  the  ground 
is  also  good  in  the  three  cases ;  why,  then,  should  there  be  such 
an  amazing  difference  in  the  proceeds  ?     Simply  because  the 
roan  who  brought  forth  an  hundred  fdd  had  a  better  mental 
and  moral  development  than  the  sixty-fold  one.     These  pas- 
sages from  Holy  Writ,  will,  I  conceive,  be  amply  sufficient  to 
prove  that  phrenology  does  not  stand  alone  upon  this  important 
point ;  in  fact^  daily  observation  and  experience,  divine  reveja-^ 
tion,  and  true  science,  here  meet  in  perfect  harmony  and  join  in 
one  voice^  to  proclaim  this  so  much  dreaded  truth.^ 


ARTICLE  IX. 

WISDOM  AND  REASON ;  or  Humak  VvBZKSTAvtiVQ  considered  with 
the  OBGioriZATiON,  or  with  the  Form  and  Nature  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids 
of  the  Body.  How  much  their  wrong  or  different  Formation  may  affect 
our  Wisdom,  Judgment^  or  Reason.  Some  Examinations  about  Wis- 
dom ;  as  also  of  our  qommon  Conduct  and  Learnings  and  the  most  mate- 
rial affairs  of  Human  Life :  with  Reflections  upon  a  Single  and  Mar- 
ried State;  and  of  the  Education  of  Youth  in  General  London,  1714. 
Pp.  144- 

The  desolate  condition  in  which  the  philosophy  of  mind  was 
found  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  must  be  ascribed  mainly  to  ne-^ 
gleet,  on  the  part  ot  preceding  inquirers,  of  tlie  connexion  which 
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subsists  between  the  mental  faculties  and  organised  matter. 
Since  the  time  of  Locke,  in  particular,  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  speculate  on  the  human  mind  as  if  it  were  totally  independent 
of  tne  material  world,  and  governed  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself. 
While  such,  however,  has  been  the  general  custom  of  metaphy- 
sicians, there  have  not  been  wanting  acute  and  observant  men, 
who  not  only  perceived  the  error  of  the  usual  practice,  but  even 
pointed  out  the  direction  in  which  substantial  knowledge  of  men- 
tal philosophy  was  to  be  found.  One  of  the  most  sagacious  of 
these  .was  the  author  of  the  curious  work  of  which  tne  title  is 
prefixed  to  this  article,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  some  time  ago 
presented  to  the  Phrenological  Society  by  Mr  W.  C«  Trevelyan. 
The  subjects  discussed  in  it  have  a  close  bearing  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Phrenology ;  and  the  authors  acutenessof  observation 
and  soundness  of  judgment  have  led  him  in  several  instances  to 
the  very  threshold  of  GalPs  discovery.  His  ^*  anticipation  of 
PhrencMogy,^  as  it  will  probably  be  termed  by  some,  makes  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  modern  system  than  any  other  that  has 
come  to  our  knowledge.  Many  of  the  hints  thrown  out  are  ex* 
ceedingly  shrewd :  those  on  education,  marriage,  and  diversity 
of  opinion,  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  The  work  is  so 
rare,  that  the  title  does  not  even  appear  in  Wattes  Bibliotheca 
Britannica.  For  these  reasons,  we  subjoin,  in  the  autbor^s  own 
words,  and  with  only  a  slight  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of 
some  of  the  paragraphs,  the  more  interesting  and  instructive  of 
his  remarks. 

The  whole  design  of  this  treatise  (says  he)  is  to  shew  the  vast 
variety  and  difference  in  the  organization,  or  the  various  forms 
of  human  creatures,  as  well  as  in  all  other  things  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  and  as  there  are  so  many  degrees  or  different  formations 
among  men,  so  their  inclinations,  tempers,  passions,  and  opinions, 
will  he  as  various.  Wisdom,  in  few  words,  I  understand  to  be 
the  souPs  acting  in  a  well'^NrganiKed  bodv,  with  just  instruments, 
ideas  or  notions ;  which  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  the  benefit  of 
sodety.  By  ideas^  I  understand  the  stamps,  impressions,  tablets, 
or  representations  of  things,  objects,  or  words,  said  to  be  made, 
stamped,  or  imprinted  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  whether  so 
from  common  touching,  or  by  any  means  or  modulation  of  the 
rays  of  light  from  objects,  or  the  forced  air  by  sounds,  or  bv  ex- 
halations to  the  smelling,  or  the  aliment  in  tasting ;  ideas  being 
only  the  effects,  remains,  or  footsteps  of  things,  and  not  any  reiu 
thing  or  body,  as  some,  although  I  think  very  absurdly,  do 
suppose.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  that  being  out  of  my 
sphere,  or  beyond  my  reach,  is  what  I  have  not  entered  into, 
but  leave  the  definition  to  those  who  know  more  about  it  I 
only  considei:  the  body  and  it  together,  while  in  a  compound 
being ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  just  operations 
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of  the  latter  upon  the  former  are  altogether  owing  to  the  per- 
fection or  exactness  of  the  organization,  although  I  am  s^sible 
there  may  be  bad  effects  from  wrong  representations  or  ideas, 
without  any  defect  in  the  body. 

I  kdow  that  treating  on  such  subjects  dTtentimes  lays  men 
open  to  be.  vilUnously  .branded  or  stigmatized  with  some  base 
namci  as  atheist,  deist,  sceptic,  &c.,  witnout  taking  the  trouble, 
or  endeavouring  to  reconcile  things  to  reason  or  scripture ;  so 
he  who  first  mentioned  the  Antipodes,  was  put  in  the  inquisi- 
tion.  But,  alas  for  religion!  these  noisy  hypocritical  zealots 
think  they  have  enough  if  they  ffo  but  frequently  to  church  ; 
yet  I  wish  they  may  not  reasonabnr  be  found  to  be  the  greatest 
4itheists,  since  often  demonstrated  by  thar  actions ;  they  neither 
believe  God  or  devil,  but  make  large  pretenaons  as  a  cloak  to 
their  farther  knavery.  I  wish  that  the  actions  of  mm's  lives 
were  regarded  rather  than  words,  since  from  that,  I  think,  we 
can  best  judge  of  a  man's  tlioughts ;  for  the  greatest  cbkrlataas 
and  pretenders  have  the  finest  words  ch:  speeches.  ■ 

Tha  great  and  wise  Creator  of  all  things  seems  to  have  been 
pleased  to  order  it  so,  that  not  any  one  thing,  though  of  the 
same  species,  should  every  way  be  formed  or  proportioned  ex- 
actly hke  anothar ;  and  m  this  the  Almighty  seems  to  have 
shewn  his  most  wonderful  and  miracubus  power,  by  making 
every  thing,  even  of  the  same  species,  to  differ  one  from  apother ; 
and  this  vast  variety  must  occasion  much  more  wonder,  piea^ 
sure,  and  admiration,  than  to  have  bad  but  one  thing ;  or  even 
for  die  same  species  of  creatures  to  have  been  exactly  the  same, 
would  have  affinrded  no  ^reat  satisfaction. 

That  tbe  blood  or  fluids  of  animals  differs,  as  well  as  the  so- 
lids, seems  very  probable;  or  the  different  proportions  of  the 
grumous  and  serous,  or  more  glutinous^  salt,  or  thin.  Yet  whe- 
ther to  attribute  the  different  passions  and  inclinations  of  body 
and  mind  to  these,  or  to  the  solid  structure  of  the  body,  or  to 
both,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine. 

But  to  return  to  the  structure  of  the  body :  it  seems  necesr 
aarily  to  follow,  that,  if  it  be  possible  for  two  engines  to  b^  ex- 
actly the  same,  they  must  consequently  do  one  and  the  same 
<dices;  or  the  nearer  they  come  in  likeness  to  one  another*  the 
nearer  will  they  perform  ;  and  the  greater  thediaproportiop,  the 
more  must  the  difference  in  the  penormanee  of  their  offices  be. 

The  same,  jthen,  may  reasonably  be  said  of  all  ammals,  4nd 
consequently  of  human  creatures ;  sp  that  men  and  women  (as 
well  as  other  creatures),  sudi  as  brotbers  and  sisters,  &c.,  who 
come  nearest  in  likeness  to  one  another,  are  gei^erally  near  in 
temper. 

I  know  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  rule  does  not  always 
hold ;  but  it  is  probable  they  may  mistake,  from  not  considering 
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it  rightly.  As,  for  example,  if  two  who  seem  to  be  Kke  to  ooe 
another,  are  not  however  near  in  temper,  although  like  in  face, 
[they]*  may  be  very  different  in  their  bodies,  each  part  of  which 
differs  as  much  as  a  face ;  but  although  e^en  like  in  body  too, 
yet  the  form  of  the  head  or  brain,  which  is  the  principal  part  to 
be  noticed,  may  be  very  much  different.  On  this  occasion,  the 
common  sapng  may  be  well  applied,  ^'  He  is  a  fool,  [who]  has 
got  a  knock  in  the  cradle  ;^  that  is,  by  a  stroke  or  blow  when 
young,  a  depression  has  [been]  made  on  the  cranium  or  skull, 
so  as  in  some  measure  to  alter  the  form  and  figure  of  the  brain  ; 
which  hath  made  him  a  changeling. 

We  find  this  confirmed  likewise  in  people  come  to  years, 
where  they  have  received  a  great  wound  m  the  head,  or  depres- 
sion of  the  skull ;  they  afterwards  incline  to  be  crazie,  especially 
when  the  brain  has  been  any  way  touched  or  affected.  It  may 
likewise  be  observed,  that  our  wisdom  or  capacity  increases  with 
the  organs,  and  oftentimes  also  decreases  with  them. 

Nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  one  body  differs  only  from  another 
in  bigness  or  smallness,  but  every  the  most  minute  part  seems  to 
have  something  different  in  it^  form ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
bones,  and  comparing  the  most  minute  parts  together. 
.  The  difference  of  the  inclinations,  passions,  wisdom,  and  foUy, 
seems  to  be  owing  to  the  different  figures  or  form  of  the  human 
body  or  brain ;  although,  it  is  true,  custom  may  have  some  ef- 
fect, yet  not  to  be  compared  to  the  other.  As  Kkewise  {it 
seems]  that  the  difference  of  our  opinions  and  reasonings  may  in 
A^reat  measure  be  owing  to  that  as  well  as  to  our  ideas;  for  if 
air  or  any  of  our  senses  difiers  in  anyway  from  that  of  our 
neighbours,  the  same  sense  will  in  some  measure  convey  to  us  a 
dilrerent  notion,  impression,  or  idea^  of  the  external  object.  It 
is  very  probable  that  this  same  difference  of  impressions,  upon 
that  different  organization  of  the  brain,  may  in  a  great  measure 
recite  the  various  passions  anfd  inclinatipns  of  the  body  or  mind, 
and  may  very  much  contribute  to  the  diflerenoe  of  opinion  in 
reasoning :  so  that  this  variation  of  the  solid  stmcture  or  form 
of  the  body,  as  also  of  the  blood  or  fluids,  may  be  called  differ- 
ence  of  temper ;  and  this,  with  interest  and  education,  may  pro- 
bably be  s^d  to  be  the  great  causes  of  those  many  disagreements 
we  so  commonly  find  betwixt  man  and  man. 

And  if  we  did  but  take  time  seriously  to  reflect  and  think  a 
litde  on  this,  it  would  make  us  more  cautious,  and  consequent* 
ly  much  more  wise,  in  not  too  rashly  judging  of  any  other  man^s 
judgment,  wisdom,  reason,  or  opinion,  excepting  in  those  things 
which  are  contrary  to  the  dictates  and  great  rules  of  moraUty, 

*  The  author  tells  that  his  ^  absence  from  the  press**  has  occasioned  se- 
veral errata.  These  we  take  the  liberty  of  correcting,  even  where  they  are 
not  included  in  his  own  list  at  the  end  of  the  book. — Ed.      * 
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ood  denied  by  all  good  men  and  dvil  societies.  I  can  never 
enough  wonder  at  the  impudence  and  vanity  of  some  men, 
(whidi,  however,  seems  to  be  the  greatest  sign  of  ignorance), 
who  would  have  all  the  world  to  believe  that  their  reason  is  pre- 
ferable to  all  mankind'^s.  But  may  not  one  as  easily,  and  with 
as  much  reason,  endeavour  to  persuade  the  world  that  be  has 
the  most  beautiful  and  handsomest  or  best  form  of  body  and 
face  in  it !  Since  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  our  reason  and 
judgment  is  as  much  differ^it,  one  from  another,  as  we  are  in 
forma  and  faces ;  and  it  may,  probably,  be  as  easy  for  him  to 
prove  the  one  as  the  other;  since^^so  many  m^,  so  many 
minds.  Not  but  that  we  may,  in  a  friendly  manner,  endeavqur 
to  represent  things  rightly  (or  according  to  our  notions  or  con- 
ceptions of  them)  to  one  another ;  but. if  that  will  iiot  do,  it  is 
probably  the  best  way  to  decline  it,  since  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  have  ocmtraoted  too  strong  a  prejudice,  habit,  custom,  or 
interest,  if  J. they  be]  not  likewise  vitiate  in  the  oiganieation  or 
form' and  nature  of  tne  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body :  For  it 
seems  but  too  afqparent,  that  there  are  a  vast  many  who  are  b>ath 
to  change  their  religion  or  church,  only  from  l)eing  used  and 
habituate  to  that  place^  and  from  an  unwillingness  to  leave  th«r 
old  acquaintance  th^re  and  its  customs.  ,  For  if  we  find  a  man 
unwilling  to  leave  an  old  accustomed  place,  or  tavern,  friends, 
company,  or  cofiee*house)  he  has  been  used  to  all  his  life,'  and 
from  whose  people  or  companies  he  receives  friendships,  civili- 
ties and  favours, — ^how  much  more  must  this  make  him  adhere 
to  the  former.  And  these,  I  say,  with  the  strength  of  interest, 
we  shall  find  to  go  a  great  length  in  the  hindering  multitudes 
to  change  from  one  sect  to  another. 

Wismm,  or  the  understanding  itself,  is  not,  I  think,  capable 
of  bang  any  way  made  better  pr  woi:se,  but  only  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  solids  or  fluids  of  the  body  * ;  for  the  various  objects 
and  ideas  we  receive,  only  serve  as  instruments  for  the  better  con- 
veying of  our  jud^ent  to  others,  ox  to  make  us  more  capable  c£ 
thmking  or  judging  of  a  greater  variety  of  things,  or  in  such  a 
particular  way,  science^  or  trade.  Thus,  then,  a  man  of  learn- 
mg,  and  one  of  no  learning,  if  equally  proportioned  in  the  solids 
and  fluids  of  the  body,  or,  exactly  the  same  (if  that  were  pos- 
sible), are  equally  wise,  understanding,  or  judicious;  only  that 
the  first  has  greater  embellishments  ci  art,  or  handsomer  and 
more  convenient  instruments,  by  which  he  more  neatly  and  mo- 

•  "  Can  we  change  our  cbiracter  ?"  asks  Voltaire.    **  Yes ^if  we  change 

our  body.  A  man  bora  tuibulent,  violent,  and  inflexible,  maj,  through  faU- 
in^  in  ms  old  aoe  into  an  apoplexy,  become  as  a  silly,  wealr,  timid,  pulinff 
child.  His  body  is  no  longer  tne  same ;  but  so  lonff  as  his  nesrves,  li^  bloo£ 
and  his  marrow  remain  in  the  same  state,  his  disposition  wiU  not  change  any 
more  than  the  instinct  of  a  wolf  or  a  ^IdctitV^^Phihwpfk.Dict.  voce  Cha- 
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dishly  ooiit^eys  or  gives  his  judgment  to  another;  or  has  a  great- 
er number  of  ideas  the  better  to  fit  him  for  such  or  such  a  way, 
science  or  trade  ;  and  this  is  esteemed,  according  to  the  times, 
fashion,  place,  or  country.  For  if  two  who  have  all  right  ideas, 
the  one  a  great  many,  tKe  other  but  a  few,  and  if  he  who  has 
the  many  comes  to  reason  upon  the  few  which  the  other  has, 
their  judgments  or  wisdom  will  be  equally  the  same. 

But  if  it  should  be  alleged  that  the  custom  of  receiving  many 
new^ideas,  much  more  exercises  the  organization  of  the  brain, 
and  consequently  keeps  those  parts  more  penetrable,  free,  or 
open,  which  might  otherwise  grow  up,  or  become  more  indocile, 
hard  or  callous ;  this,  in  the  first  place,  would  prove  the  power 
or  difference  of  the  organization,  for  that  then  the  organs  or 
man  is  altered  ;  and,  secondly,  it  may  be  a  very  great  question, 
whether  the  continual  looking  upon  two  or  three  objects  does 
not  keep  those  passages  as  open,  free,  or  penetraUe,  as  the 
looking  upon  two  or  three  thousand ;  since,  probably,  we  can 
look  but  very  directly  at  one  at  a  time. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  a  man  is  less  wise  or  reasonable  by 
his  judging  with  wrong  or  biassed  ideas,  which  he  has  received 
by  the  prejudice  of  education  from  parent  or  mastor :  since,  if 
tnese  things  are  by  them  laid  down  for  certainties,  he  judges  ac- 
cordingly; and  yet  Wisdom,  or  the  Understanding,  in  itself,  or 
in  him,  will  still  be  found  to  be  the  same,  even  as  much  as  if  he 
judged  with  right  ideas,  although  the  effects  of  the  first  judg- 
ment cannot  be  said  to  be  so  good.  Nor  are  languages  any 
way  capable  of  bettering  the  judgment,  wisdom,  or  understand- 
ing ;  since,  at  best,  they  can  make  nothing  but  instruments,  and 
perhaps  very  frequently  do  more  prejudice  than  good ;  for  they 
often  divert  men  in  only  thinking  or  cavilling  about  words, 
whereas  that  wisdom  or  reason  might  be  employed  to  better 
purpose. 

This  we  plainly  see ;  for  pedants  and  schoolmasters  are  not 
men  of  the  greatest  sense,  nor  can  we  say  that  the  most  pro- 
foundly learned  man  is  any  way  more  wise  than  he  who  has 
none,  or  can  be  said  to  be  nothing  but  as  a  science,  art,  or  trade 
he  has  served  his  time  to ;  by  which^  according  to  the  mode  of 
the  place  where  he  has  lei^rned,  he  may  be  sand  to  convey  his 
thoughts  more  handsomely,  and  would  have  been  just  as  wise 
had  he  been  put  to  making  of  shoes,  only  that  he  could  not 
have  expressed  himself  so  modishly,  or  would  not  have  had  so 
many  ideas  of  different  sciences,  subjects,  or  trades,  to  have 
talked  upoa  What  is  commonly  taught  at  the  university,  such 
as  logic,  the  common  philosoohy,  metaphysics,  with  great  parts 
of  other  sciences,  may,  with  their  bombast  words  and  terms,  be 
said  to  have  made  up  a  particular  sort  of  dialect,  or  gibberish 
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language,  in  which  these  students  speak,  and  doubt  of  all  men^s 
understaoding  who  do  not  talk  in  that  way.  v 

Nor  can  language,  history,  or  experience  be  said  any  way  to 
be  better,  or  add  to  wisdom  or  the  understanding ;  these  serving 
only  as  a  greater  number  of  ideas  or  instruments,  by  which  we 
may  more  capably,  quickly,  or  handsomely  receive  or  under- 
stand the  meaning  and  thoughts  of  another  person,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  an  a£Pajr,  in  such  a  way,  or  in  such  a  particular 
science,  trade,  art,  or  business.  For  his^  understanding  or  wis. 
dom  will  be  still  die  same  if  he  has  none  of  these ;  but  if  the  or- 

fanusation  be  wrong,  all  the  ideas  in  the  world  will  not  make 
iiji  wise. 

The  next  thing  I  shall  put  in  question  is.  Whether  the  dead 
languages  and  hypothetical  philosophy  are  such  just  ideas,  or  so 
useful  to  our  reason  and  judgment,  as  the  livmg  languages  and 
various  customs  of  place  ana  country,  with  experimental  philo- 
sophy ?  I  think  none  can  deny  but  that  the  latter  seems  to 
make  the  truest  and  most  useful  ideas  or  instruments,  being  the 
most  certain ;  so  that,  although  wisdom  or  the  understanding  is 
still  the  same,  yet,  by  the  first,  education  may  be  biassed  in  his 
judging,  or  ^ve  judgment  according  to, those  wrong  ideas; 
whereas  the  latter,  bong  right,  judges  rightly. 

This,  I  think,  may  be  confirmed  by  many  instances,  both 
modern  and  ancient ;  as,  for  example,  some  of  the  wisest,  most 
ingenious,  and  most  poUtic  men,  we  have  not  found  to  be  the 
most  profoundly  learned,  or  masters  of  that  universal  learning 
so  miich  esteemed  amongst  us :  not  to  name  the  more  ancient, 
or  those  of  the  more  remote  climates,  let  us  but  consider  this  pre- 
sent King  of  France,  Mazarine,  Colbert,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Duke 
of  Rothes,  Shakspeare,  Johnson,  BuUer,  D^Avenant:  and  it 
may  be  a  very  great  question,  whether  the  former  miffht  have 
appeared  so  great  in  politics  or  knowledge  of  men  of  the  world, 
had  their  education  been  more  bookish  ;  since!  think  no  man 
can  say  he  ever  saw  a  very  studious  or  very  learned  man  scarce 
to  know,  or  fit  to  live  in  the  world,  unless  he  come  to  throw  it 
in  a  great  measure  aside :  or  is  it  possible  it  can  be  otherwise, 
since  the  bent  of «  man^s  thoughts  cannot  run  to  perfection  but 
one  way ;  for  if  his  applications  be  divided,  what  he  gets  one 
ifay  he  loses  the  other,  excepting  in  those  studies  which  have 
an  affinity,  or  help  one  another.* 

Nor  can  we  pretend  that  any  of  the  most  learned  in  languages 
have  gone  beyond  the  primitive  fathers  in  thor  original  tongues, 

*  The  author's  opinioii  as  to  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  dead 
languages  is  identical  with  the  views  which  we  have  repeatedly  endeavoured 
to  enforce.  See,  in  particular,  voL  iv.  \y,  408 ;  vL  538 ;  and  viL  261, 421.  It 
is  astonishing  how  firmly  these  languages  even  yet  keep  their  ground  in  our 
institutions  For  education^— £d. 
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or,  indeed,  who  has  writ  better  than  David  or  Sidomon,  as  also 
many  others,  who  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  inspired,  or  ever 
received  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Grecians  and  Romans  always  writ  in  their  original 
tongues,  the  kttter  of  which  went  to  Egypt  and  Greece  to  Team 
the  language  or  customs  of  the  pkce  (without  studying  the 
dead  tongues),  as  we  may  go  to  France,  Holland,  or  Italy. 

Nevertheless,  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  more  necessary  to  us, 
whose  laws,  phync  and  divinity  so  much  depend  upon  those 
authors. 

Yet  I  think  it  cannot  be  said  or  alleged  that  these  add  one 
grain  to  wisdom,  reason,  or  human  understanding ;  and  were  it 
possible  to  make  a  just,  full,  and  exact  translation,  our  judg- 
ment of  it  must  be  the  same,  whether  with  or  without  the  lan- 
guage From  these,  then,  and  such  like  considerations,  I  con- 
ceive that  the  greatest  perfection  of  wisdom  or  the  understand- 
ing, is  absolutely  depending  upon  the  perfection  of  the  organi- 
zation or  exactness  of  the  human  proportion  (especially  the 
brain)  or  the  good  form  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body. 

For  it  is  evident  that  no  part  of  the  body  seems  so  much 
to  affect  our  reason  or  wisdom  as  the  head  and  brain  being  well 
or  ill  formed,  which  is  the  principal  [organ] ;  together  with  the 
fluids  being  in  a  proper  state. 

For  this  seems  to  be  the  more  noble  part  of  the  body ;  the 
seat  of  all  the  senses ;  the  sen$orium  commune;  and  chief  seat  of 
wisdom  and  reason,  or  the  understanding. 

(To  be  oondwUd  in  next  Number.) 


ARTICLE  X. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES  OF  DOUBT  IN 
RELIGIOUS  QUESTIONS  ;  WITH  A  PARTICULAR  REFE- 
RENCE  TO  CHRISTIANITY.  London,  Longman  &  Co.  183L 
12nio.  Pp.  194. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  this  Treatise  is  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  inquirers  for  the  study  of  formal  works  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Cnristianity,  by  removing  causes  which  either  indis- 
pose for,  or  binder  conviction  from,  an  examination  of  those 
evidences.  The  causes  of  reKgious  doubt  he  considers  under 
two  heads,  Intellectual  and  Mpral.  The  intellectual  are,  \sty 
*^  Misconcejptions  as  to  xhencUure  of  the  proof  in  religious  ques- 
tioBs  C  and,  ftdy  *'  Inadequate  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of 
the  Christian  evidence,**'  The  moral  are.  Is/,  "  Excess  in  some 
legitimate  propensities ;"  2rf,  "  Pride  -^  Sd,  "  Want  of  adequate 
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seriousness  ^  &ncl>  4ilA,  ^^  Fear.'"  lu  the  Appendix,  which  we 
think  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  worx,  the  author  has 
collected  a  number  of  extracts  from  eminent  writers,  with  the 
view  of  solving  various  popular  difficidties.  Materialism  is  one 
of  the  subjects  discussed  ;  and  in  none  of  his  arguments  does 
the  author  arrive  at  a  more  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Some  years  ago  Phrenology  was  very  currently  objected  to,  on 
the  ground  that  it  leads  to  Materialism ;  but  the  objectors  thought 
it  prudent  to  hold  their  peace,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the 
universally  received  doctrine  that  the  brain  as  a  whole  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  mind,  must  have  exactly  the  same  tendency  in  that 
respect,  as  the  phrenological  principle  that  each  faculty  is  mani- 
fested by  a  cerebral  part  peculiar  to  itself.  But  it  may  be 
asked.  What  if  also  the  Jbirmer  doctrine  lead  to  Materialism  ? 
This  question  we  considered  at  some  length,  in  vok  i.  p.  ISO, 
where  we  attempted  to  prove  that,  in  whatever  light  the  mat- 
ter is  viewed,  the  cry  of  Materialism  is  utterly  groundless 
and  unphilosophical.  Even  were  it  demonstrated,  however,  that 
Phrenology  is  subversive  of  the  notion  of  the  souPs  immateriali- 
ty, this  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  a£Pect  the  question  of 
its  immortality.  Such  an  assertion  will  perhaps  startle  some  of 
our  readers ;  but  it  is,  we  think^  pretty  well  borne  out  by  the 
arguments  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Treatise 
under  review  :— 

*^  Why  may  not  a  Materialist  be  a  Christian  ?— and  have  not 
many  excellent  persons  been  needlessly  alarmed  about  the  opi- 
nions of  certain  foreign  physiologists,  and  their  ingenious  support, 
ers  in  this  country  ?  I,  grant,  that  the  inculcation  of  any  doc- 
trine which  tends  to  prove  the  soul  is  necessarily  extinct^  when 
the  present  organization  of  the  maftter  of  the  human  body  is  at 
end,  has  a  bad  moral  tendency,  and  is  an  uncomfortable  doc- 
trine. But  who,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the  most  strenuous  assert- 
ers  of  the  present  dependence  of  the  mind  on  organization,  ever 
asserted  that  it  may  not  be  immortaly  notwithstanding  ? 

"The  immaiertality  and  immortality  of  the  soiil,»are  two 
very  di£Ferent  questions;  but  these  h&ve  been  confounded ;  and 
in  consequence,  many  well-intended  treatises  have  altdgether 
failed  in  their  effects  upon  that  class  of  persona  for  whom  they 
were  chiefly  designed. 

"  Whatever  the  physiologists  alluded  to  may  have  thought 
themselves,  or  even  insinuated ;  that,  because  the  soul  seems  to 
terminate  with  the  organization  of  the  matter  of  the  body,  il 
ceases  for  ever  to  exist,  is  not  at  all  a  necessary  consequence, 
nor  do  I  think  that  all  who  have  been  treated  as  if  they  said  so^ 
have  meant  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

*'  '^  The  assertion,  "*  writes  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his  Notes  to 
Bl^menbach, '  the  a^ertion  thai  the  mind  is  a  power  of  the  liv- 
ing brain^  is  not  an  assertion  that  it  is  material ;  for  a  power  or 
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property  of  matter  cannot  be  matter;  neither  is  it  an  assertion 
that  this  power  cannot  be  something  immortal,  subtle,  immate- 
ria],-*-dinu8ed  through  and  connected  with  the  brain.  Nor,  be- 
cause we  refuse  to  listen  to  a  mere  hypothesis,  respecting  spirit,' 
are  we  necessarily  to  deny  the  resurrection.  For  if  a  divine  re- 
velation pronounce  that  there  shall  be  another  order  of  things, 
in  which  the  mind  shall  exist  again,  we  ought  firmly  to  believe 
it,  because  neither  our  experien^  nor  our  reason  can  ffi/&rm  us 
what  wM  be  hereafter  ;  and  we  must  be  senseless  to  'start  objec- 
tions on  a  point  beyond  the  penetration  of  our  fackMUs^^ 

^^  This  IS,  to  my  mind,  a  just  and  admirable  statement  of  the 
case ;  and  it  is  assuredly  givmg  the  arguments  of  some  sceptical 
physiologists  a  degree  of  importance  in  a  religious  point  of  viev, 
which  they  do  not  merit,  and  encouraging  a  notion  that  physio- 
logioal  or  any  other  researches  are  hostile  to  Christianity,  for 
men  to  write  and  speak  of  them  in  the  illiberal  manner  of  some 
well-intentioned  and  excellent  people,  who  have,  however,  prov- 
ed themselves  very  unequal  to  the  subject,— ^nd  by  the  confusion 
spread  by  them  over  the  whole  question,  applying  some  passages 
in  senses  which  the  profesaonal  delinquents  never  meant,  and 
arguing  as  if  the  soul,  because  it  now  seems  to  depend  on  the 
organization  of  the  living  brain,  cannot  therefore  be  tmmorlo^ 
have  made  many  more  sceptics  than  they  have  convinced. 

**  The  celebrated  Dr  Rush,  of  America,  remarks,  I  think 
most  justly,  upon  this  sulyect,  that  *  the  writers  in  ^favour  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  have  done  that  truth  great  injury  by 
connecting  it  necessarily  with  its  immateriaiHy.  The  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  depends  upon  the  wiU  of  the  Deity,  and  not 
upon  the  supposed  properties  of  spirit  Matter  is  in  its  own  na« 
ture  as  imm^tal  as  spirit.  It  is  resolvable,  by  beat  and  mcNs- 
ture,  into  a  variety  of  forms ;  but  it  requires  the  same  Almighty 
power  to  annihilate,  that  it  did  to  create  it.  I  know  of  no  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  such  as  we  de- 
rive from  the  Christian  revelation.^— ^^dfcuj  Inquiries  and 
ObservationSj  voL  ii.,  p.  15,  as  quoted  by  EUiotson^  p.  7T. 

*^  ^  All  tlie  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  (writes  Mr 
Locke),  are  well  enough  secured,  without  philosophical  proofs 
of  the  souPs  immortality ;  rinoe  k  is  evident,  that  He  who  made 
us  first  b^n  to  subsist  here,  sensible  and  intelligent  beings,  and 
for  several  years  continued  us  in  such  a  state,  can  restore  us  to 
the  like  state  of  sensibility  in  another  world,  and  make  us  cap- 
able there  to  receive  the  retribution  he  has  designed  to  men,  ac- 
cording to  their  doings  in  this  life.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  qf 
such  mighty  necessity  to  determine  one  way  or  the  other ^  as  some, 
over.zealous,  Jbr^  or  against^  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  have 

*  Blumenbach's  I^lements  of  Physiology,  by  Dr  Slliotaon,  4tb  Editioo, 
p.  72-75.  .  9 
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been  forward  to  make  the  world  believe/ — Easojf^  Book  iv.,  ch. 
iii.,  sec.  vi. 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  too  much  taken  for  granted,  by  writ- 
ers on  these  questions,  that  the  Scriptures  assert  the  strict  im- 
materiality, as  well  as  Uie  certain  immorialiiy  of  the  human  soul ; 
this  is  a  ^reat  error !  The  Scriptures  are  plain  enough  on  the 
latter  pomt ;  on  the  former,  good  men  may,  I  am  convinced, 
and  will,  more  or  less,  always  differ.  A  materialist  may  be  an 
infidel,  but  not  at  all  necefaarily^  as  we  have  seen. 
,  ^<  *  It  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  world  to  any  purpose  of  re- 
ligion (remarks  the  profound  Mr  Hallet),  whether  the  soul  of 
man  be  material  or  immaterial.  All  that  religion  is  concerned 
to  do,  is,  to  prove  that  that  which  now  thinks  in  us,  shall  continue 
to  think,  and  be  capable  of  happiness  or  misery  for  ever. 
This  religion  proves,  from  the  express  promises  and  threaten- 
ings  of  the  gospel.  But  religion  is  not  concerned  to  determine 
of  what  nature  this  thinking  immortal  substance  is. 

^*  ^  For  my  part,  I  judge  it  to  be  immaterial;  but  if  a  n\an 
should  think  that  the  soul  is  mere  matter,  endowed  with  the 
power  of  thought,  he  would  not  overturn  any  article  in  religion, 
that  is  of  the  least  consequence  to  promote  the  ends  of  religion. 
For,  while  a  man  thinks  that  his  «oul  is  matter,  he  necessarily 
thinks,  that  God,  who  made  matter  capable  of  thinking,  and  en- 
dowed the  matter  of  his  soul  in  particular  with  the  power  of 
thought,  is  capable,  by  the  same  Almighty  power,  of  preserving 
the  matter  of  nis  soul  capable  of- thinking  for  ever.^ 

**  I  will  now  draw  this  extended  note  to  a  conclusion,  with  a 
passage  from  the  writings  of  one  of  the  least  bigoted  and  most 
intdlectual  men  that  perhaps  ever  lived  ;  in  which,  I  heartily 
concur.  *  Believing,  as  I  do,  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  teaches  that  men  are  accountable  for  their  actions ; 
I  trouble  not  myself  with  dark  disquisitions  concerning  necessity 
and  liber^,  maiier  and  spirit  Hoping,  as  I  do,  for  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christy  I  am  not  disturbed  at  my  inability,  clear- 
ly to  conceive  myself,  that  the  soul  ie^  or  is  not,  a  substance  dis«^  • 
tinct  from  the  body.^  Nor  need  any  one  !  To  ascertain  this 
positively,  is  beyond  our  faculties.  The  obfections^  from  experi- 
ence or  reason,  either  way,  neither  help  nor  hinder  ui."^ 


(    SflO    ) 


ARTICLE  XI. 


TH£  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SLEEP.  Bj  BoBsmx  Mackisb,  Author  of 
**  The  Anatomy  of  Drunkeniiea^"  and  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow.  Second  Edition.  Glasgow:  W.  B. 
M'Phun.    1834.    Pp.336. 

In  Doticine  (Vd.  VI.  p.  576)  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
we  mentionea  that  the  author  had  adopted  the  phrenological  ex- 
planation of  dreaming  and  other  phenomena  connected  with 
sleeps  but  that  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  if  he  had  brought 
Phrenology  more  conspicuously  forward.  In  the  second  edition, 
we  are  glaa  to  perceive,  no  reserve  whatever  is  manifested  with 
respect  to  the  science.  On  the  contrary,  the  phrenological  doc- 
trines openly  and  undisguisedly  pervade  the  whole  work ;  and 
in  the  preface,  tA  r  M acnish,  with  a  degree  of  boldness  and  honesty 
which  some  other  writers  would  do  well  to  imitate,  has  made  the 
following  declaration  of  his  opinions : — ^^  The  disciples  of  Gall 
assume  that  his  system,  having  ascertainable  facts  to  illustrate  it, 
is  at  all  times  susceptible  of  demonstration — ^that  nothing  is  taken 
for  granted,  and  that  the  inquirer  has  only  to  make  an  appeal 
to  nature  to  ascertain  its  fallacy  or  its  truth.  The  science  is  en- 
tirely one  of  observation :  by  that  it  must  stand  or  fall,  and  by 
that  alone  ought  it  to  be  tested.  The  phrenological  system  ap- 
pears to  me  the  only  one  capable  of  affording  a  rational  and 
easy  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  mind.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  dreaming,  idiocy,  spectral  illusions,  mono- 
mania, and  partial  genius,  in  any  other  way.  For  these  reasons, 
and  for  the  much  stronger  one,  that  having  studied  the  science 
for  several  years  with  a  mind  rather  hostile  than  otherwise  to  its 
doctrines,  and  found  that  nature  invariably  vindicated  their 
truth,  I  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  of  adopt- 
ing them  as  a  matter  of  belief,  and  employing  them  for  the  ex- 
planation of  phenomena  which  they  alone  seem  calculated  to 
elucidate  satisfactorily.  The  system  of  Gall  is  gaining  ground 
rapidly  among  scientific  men,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Some  of  the  ablest  physiolo^sts  in  both  quarters  of  the  globe 
have  admitted  its  accordance  with  nature ;  and,  at  this  moment, 
it  boasts  a  greater  number  of  proselytes  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  its  career.  The  prejudices  still  existing  against  it  re- 
sult from  ignorance  of  its  real  character.  As  people  set  better 
acquainted  with  the  science,  and  the  formidable  evidence  by 
which  it  is  supported,  they  will  think  differently.^  These  sen- 
timents, circulated  in  a  work  so  popular  as  that  under  review, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  have  considerable  effect  in  rebtoring  gravity 
to  the  countenances  of  those  who  still  amuse  themselves  by  smil- 
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ing  at  the  absurdity  of  a  doctnne  of  which  they  are  profoundly 
Ignorant. 

One  great  recommendation  of  **  The  Philosophy  of  Sleep,^  con- 
udered  as  a  book  intended  for  general  perusal,  is,  that  while 
containing  much  solid  instruction,  it  is  rendered  exceedingly 
amusing  by  the  varied  cases  and  anecdotes  with  which  it  abounds. 
It  is  only  by  studying  the  phenomena  detailed  in  cases,  that  gene- 
ral principles  can  be  arrived  at ;  and  we  therefore  consider  Mr 
Macnish^s  work  to  be  one  of  great  value,  a»a  contribution  to  the 
philosophy  of  human  nature.  The  author  displays  much  in- 
dustry,  as  well  as  judgment,  in  the  collection  of  his  cases ;  and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  obTiously  far  from  being  inclined 
to  the  marvellous,  on  the  other  he  candidly  ascribes  due  weight 
to  whatever  is  supported  by  philosophical  evidence.  The  second 
edition  has  been  enriched  with  many  important  additions;  in 
particular,  a  long  chapter  on  Spectral  Illusions,  one  of  the  mo^ 
interesting  portions  of  the  work,  has  been  added.  The  author 
has  adoptea  without  scruple  the  phrenological  explanaition  of 
these  illusions,  and  has  given  a  full  and  correct  exposition  of  it. 
A  vast  number  of  illustrative  cases,  many  of  them  quoted  from 
our  own  pages,  have  been  brought  together.  This  chapter  will 
be  of  great  utility  in  restoring  peace  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  see  apparitions,  but  are  ignorant  of  the 
causes  by  which  they  are  produced.  The  case  of  Miss  S.  L., 
reported  by  Mr  Simpson  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Journal, 
is  cited  as  one  which,  ^'  for  singularity  and  interest,  equals  any 
thing  of  the  same  kind  which  has  hitherto  been  recordcnJ.^  Mr 
Macnish  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  a  vision  seen 
by  himself. 

^^  In  March  1829,  during  an  attack  of  fever,  accompanied 
with  violent  action  in  the  brain,  I  experienced  illusons  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind.  They  did  not  appear  except  when  the  eyes  were 
shut  or  the  room  perfectly  dark ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  most 
distressing  things  connected  with  my  illness  ;  for  it  obliged  me 
^ther  to  Keep  my  eyes  open  or  to  admit  more  light  into  the 
chamber  than  they  could  well  tolerate.  I  had  the  conscious- 
ness of  shinine  and  hideous  faces  grinning  at  me  in  the  midst  of 
profound  darkness,  from  which  they  glared  forth  in  horrid  and 
diabolical  relief.  They  were  never  stationary,  but  kept  moving 
in  the  gloomy  back-ground :  sometimes  they  approached  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  my  face  v  at  other  times  they  receded  several 
feet  or  yards  from  it.  They  would  freauently  break  into  frag* 
ments,  which,  after  floating  about,  would  unite — pcvtions  of  one 
face  coalescing  with  those  of  another,  and  thus  forming  stiU 
more  uncouth  and  abominable  images.  The  only  way  I  could 
get  rid  of  these  phantoms,  was  by  admitting  more  light  into  the 
chamber  and  opening  the  eyes,  when  they  instantly  vanished ; 
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but  only  to  reappear  when  the  room  was  darkened  or  the  eyes 
closed.     One  night,  when  the  fever  was  at  its  height,  I  had  a 
splendid  vision  of  a  theatre,  in  the  arena  of  which  Ducrow,  the 
celebrated  equestrian,  was  performing.     On  this  occasion,  I  had 
no  consciousness  of  a  dark  back-ground  Uke  to  that  on  which 
the  monstrous  images  floated ;  but  every  thing  was  gay,  bright, 
and  beautiful.     I  was  broad  awake,  my  eyes  were  closed,  and 
yet  I  saw  with  perfect  distinctness  the  whole  scene  going  om  in 
the  theatre — Ducrow  performii^  his  wonders  of  horsemanship-* 
and  the  assemUed  multitude,  among  whom  I  recognised  several 
intimate  friends;  in  short,  the  whole  process  of  the  entertainment 
as  clearly  as  if  I  were  present  at  it.     When  I  opened  my  eyes, 
the  whole  scene  vanished  like  the  enchanted  palace  of  the  necro- 
mancer; when  I  closed  them,  it  as  instantly  returned.     But, 
though  I  could  thus  dissipate  the  spectacle,  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  the  accompanying  music.     This  was  the  grand 
march  in  the  opera  of  Aladdin,  and  was  performed  by  the  or- 
chestra with  more  superb  and  imposing  efrect,  and  with  greater 
loudness,  than  I  ever  heard  it  before ;  it  was  executed,  indeed, 
with  tremendous  energy.     This  air  I  tried  every  effort  to  disa- 
pate,  by  forcibly  endeavouring  to  call  other  tunes  to  mind,  but 
it  was  m  vain.     However  completely  the  vision  might  be  dis. 
pelled,  the  muac  remained  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  banish  it 
During  the  whole  of  this  singular  state,  I  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  illusiveness  of  my  feelings,  and,  though  laboimng  under 
violent  headach,  could  not  help  q)eculating  upon  them,  and  en- 
deavouring to  trace  them  to  their  proper  cause.     This  theatrical 
vision  continued  for  about  five  hours ;  the  previous  dduaons 
for  a  couple  of  days.     The  whole  evidently  proceeded  from  sudi 
an  excitea  state  dT  some  parts  of  the  brain,  as  I  have  already  al- 
luded to.    Ideality y  Wonder,  Fornix  Colour ,  and  Size,  were  dl 
in  intensely  active  operation ;  while  the  state  oi  the  reflecting  or- 
gans was  unchanged.     Had  the  latter  participated  in  the  general 
excitement,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  unable  to  rectify  the  false 
impressions  of  the  other  organs,  the  case  would  have  been  one 
of  pure  delirium.'^    To  shew  how  little  spectral  illusions  are  de- 
pendent on  sight,  Mr  M acnish  adverts  to  the  fact  that  the  blind 
are  frequently  subject  to  them :— *^  A  respected  dderly  eende- 
man,^  says  he,  ^^  a  patient  of  my  own,  who  was  afflicted  with 
loss  of  sight,  accompanied  by  violoit  beadachs  and  severe  dys- 
peptic symptoms,  used  to  have  the  imaee  of  a  black  cat  present- 
ed before  him,  as  distinctly  as  he  could  have  seen  it  before  he 
became  blind.    He  was  troubled  with  various  other  spectral  ap- 
pearances, besides  being  subject  to  illusions  of  sound  equally  re- 
markable ;  for  he  had  often  the  consciousness  of  hearing  music 
so  strongly  impressed  upcm  him,  that  it  was  widi  difficulty  his 
friends  could  convince  him  it  was  purely  ided.^ 
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The  sixteenth  chapter  contaias  a  gnfphic  description  of  re«- 
verie.  '^  Reverie  proceeds  from  an  unusual  quiescence  of  the 
brain,  and  inability  of  the  mind  to  direct  itself  strongly  to  any 
one  point :  it  is  c^en  the  prelude  of  sleep.  There  is  a  defect 
in  tnie  attention,  which,  instead  of  being  fixed  on  one  subject, 
wanders  over  a  thousand,  and  even  on  these  is  feebly  and  inef*- 
fectiveiy  directed.  We  8(»setimes  see  this  while  reading,  or, 
rather,  while  attempting  to  read.  We  get  over  page  after  page^ 
but  the  ideas  take  no  hold  whatever  upon  us :  we  are  in  truth 
Ignorant  of  what  we  peruse,  and  the  mind  is  either  an  absolute 
Uank,  or  vaguely  addressed  to  somethinj^  else.  This  feeling 
every  person  must  have  occasionally  noticed  in  taking  out  his 
watdi,  looking  at  it,  and  replacing  it  without  knowing  what  the 
hour  was.  In  like  manner  he  may  hear  what  is  said  to  him, 
without  attaching  any  meaning  to  the  words,  which  strike  his 
€ar,  yet  communicate  no  definite  idea  to  the  sensorium.  Persons 
in  this  m(X)d  may,  from  some  ludicrous  ideas  flashing  across 
them,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  during  sermon  or  at  a  funeral, 
and  dius  get  the  reputation  of  being  either  grossly  irreverent  or 
deranged.  That  kind  of  reverie  in  which  the  mind  is  nearly 
divested  of  all  ideas,  and  approximates  closely  to  the  state  of 
sleep,  I  have  sometimes  expenenced  while  gazing  long  and  in- 
tently upon  a  river.  The  thoughts  seemed  to  glide  away,  one 
by  one,  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream,  till  the  mind  is  emptied 
of  them  altogether.  In  this  state  we  see  the  glassy  volume  of 
the  wat^  moving  past  us,  and  hear  its  murmur,  but  lose  all 
power  of  fixing  our  attention  definitively  upon  any  subject; 
and  either  fall  asleep,  or  are  uoused  by  scHue  spontaneous  re- 
action of  the  mind,  or  by  some  appeal  to  the  senses  sufficiently 
strong  to  startle  us  from  our  reverie.  Grave,  monotonous, 
slowly-repeated  sounds— as  of  a  mill,  a  waterfall,  an  JSolian 
harp,  or  the  voice  of  a  dull  orator,  have  the  efl^t  of  lulling  the 
bram  into  repose,  and  giving  rise  to  a  pleasing  melancholy,  and 
to  calmness  and  inanity  of  mind.  Uniform  gentle  motions  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  similar  state  of  reverie^  which  is  also 
very  apt  to  oisue  in  the  midst  of  perfect  silence;  hence,  in 
waucing  alone  in  the  country,  where  there  is  no  sound  to  distract 
our  meditations,  we  frequently  set  into  this  state*  It  is  also  apt 
to  take  place  when  we  are  seated  without  books,  companions,  or 
amusement  of  any  kind,  by  the  hearth  on  a  winter  evening, 
espedallj  when  tlie  fire  is  beginning  to  bum  out,  when  the 
candles  are  becoming  faint  for  want  of  topping,  and  a  dim  re- 
ligious light,  like  that  filling  a  hermit^s  cell  from  his  solitary 
limip,  is  diffused  over  the  apartment.  This  is  the  situation 
most  favourable  (or  reveries,  waking  dreams,  and  all  kinds  of 
brown  study,  abstractbn,  ennui,  and  hyj^hondria.^ 

The  author  draws  a  well  founded  distinction  between  reverie 
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and  abstractioiiy  two  states  which  are  frequently  confounded. 
In  the  former,  a  difficulty  is  experienced  in  making  the  mind 
bear  strongly  on  any  one  point,  while,  in  the  latter,  ^<  its  whole 
energies  are  concentrated  towards  a  single  focus,  and  every  other 
circumstance  is,  for  the  time,  utterly  forgotten.^  He  thinks, 
that  persons  with  deficient  Concentrativeness  are  apt  to  fall  into 
reverie,  and  that  a  large  development  of  the  organ  predisposes  to 
abstraction.  We  believe  this  view  to  be  sound.  The  cases  of 
abstraction  related  by  Mr  Macnish  are  irresistibly  ludicrous. 

In  treating  of  the  uses  of  sleep,  the  author  comments  on  the 
views  of  Mr  Andrew  Carmichael,  of  which  we  gave  some  ac- 
count at  page  S68  of  this  volume.  Mr  Carmichael  supposes 
sleep  to  be  the  period  when  assimilation  goes  on  in  the  brain. 
**  In  this  respect,"  says  Mr  Macnish,  "  I  believe  that  the  brain 
is  not  differently  situated  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  There,  as 
elsewhere,  the  assimilative  process  proceeds  both  in  the  slumber- 
ing and  in  the  waking  state;  but  that  it  is  at  work  in  the  brain 
only  during  sleep,  analogy  forbids  us  to  admit.  So  long  as  cir- 
culation continues,  a  deposition  of  matter  is  going  on ;  and  cir- 
culation, we  all  know,  is  at  work  in  the  brain  as  in  other  organs, 
whether  we  be  asleep  or  awake."  Mr  CarmichaeFs  theory  is  cer- 
tainly an  unsupported  conjecture,  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr  Macnisti  in  thinking  analogy  against  it. 

The  following  explanation  of  sleep-talking  is  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory. *^  Sleep-talking  closely  resembles  somnambulism,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  similar  causes.  In  somnambulism,  those  parts  of  the 
brain  which  are  awake  call  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  into  ac- 
tivity ;  while,  in  sleep-talking,  it  is  the  muscles  necessary  for  the 
production  of  speech  which  are  animated  by  the  waking  cere- 
bral organs.  During  sleep,  the  organ  of  LangucLgt  may  be  ac- 
tive, either  singly  or  in  combination  with  other  parts  of  the 
brain  ;  and  of  this  activity  sleep^lking  is  the  result.  If,  while 
we  dream  that  we  are  conversing  with  some  one,  the  organ  of 
Language  is  in  such  a  high  state  of  activity  as  to  rouse  the 
muscles  of  speech,  we  are  sure  to  talk.  It  often  happens,  how- 
ever, that  the  cerebral  parts,  though  sufficiently  active  to  make  us 
dream  that  we  are  speaking,  are  not  excited  so  much  as  to  make 
us  actually  speak.  We  only  suppose  we  are  carrying  on  a  con- 
versation, while,  in  reality,  we  are  completely  silent.  To  pro* 
duce  sleep-talking,  therefore,  the  brmn,  m  some  of  its  functions, 
must  be  so  much  awake  as  to  put  into  action  the  voluntary  mu». 
cles  by  whidi  speech  is  produced." 

The  chapter  on  drowsiness  describes  so  excellently  the  effects 
of  the  lymphatic  temperament,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  a  portion  of  it.  ^^  There  are  persons  who  have  a  dis- 
position to  sleep  on  every  occasion.  They  do  so  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places.     They  sleep  after  dinner ;  they  sleep  in  the 
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theatre ;  tbey  sleep  in  church.  It  is  the  same  to  them  in  what 
situation  they  may  be  placed :  sleep  is  the  great  end  of  their  ex- 
istence— ^their  occupation — their  sole  employment.  Morpheus 
is  the  deity  at  whose  shrine  they  worship — the  only  god  whose 
influence  over  them  is  omnipotent.  Let  them  be  placed  in  al- 
most any  circumstances,  and  their  constitutional  failing  prevails. 
It  falls  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  mirth  ;  it  assails  them  when 
travelling.  Le^  them  sail,  or  ride,  or  sit,  or  lie,  or  walk ;  sleep 
overtakes  them — ^binds  their  faculties  in  torpor,  and  makes 
them  dead  to  all  that  is  passing  around.  Such  are  our  dull^ 
heavy-headed,  drowsy  mortals,  those  sons  and  daughters  of 
phlegm—with  passions  as  inert  as  a  Dutch  fog,  and  intellects 
as  sluggish  as  the  movements  of  the  hippopotamus  or  leviathan. 
No  class  of  society  is  so  insuiferable  as  this.  There  is  a  torpor 
and  obtuseness  about  their  faculties,  which  render  them  dead  to 
every  impression.  They  have  eyes  and  ears,  yet  they  neither 
see  nor  hear ;  and  the  most  exhilarating  scenes  may  be  passing 
before  them  without  once  attracting  their  notice.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  persons  of  this  stamp  to  fall  asleep  in  the  midst  of  a 
party  to  which  they  have  been  invited :  Mr  Mackenzie,  in  one 
of  his  papers,  speaks  of  an  honest  farmer  having  done  so  along- 
side of  a  young  lady,  who  was  playing  on  the  harp  for  his 
amusement.  The  cause  of  this  constitutional  disposition  to  dose 
upon  every  occasion,  seems  to  be  a  certain  want  of  activity  in 
the  brain,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  individual  is  singular- 
ly void  of  fire,  energy,  and  passion.  He  is  of  a  phlegmatic 
temperament,  generally  a  great  eater,  and  very  destitute  of  ima- 
gination. Such  are  the  general  characteristics  of  those  who 
are  predisposed  to  drowsiness:  the  cases  where  such  a  state  co- 
exists with  intellectual  energy  are  few  in  number." 

Mr  Macnish^s  observations  on  the  supposed  prophetic  power 
of  dreams  are  acute  and  sensible,  and  show,  that,  while  dis- 
posed to  give  due  attention  to  well  established  facts,  his  mind  is 
free  from  every  thing  like  credulity.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt," 
says  he,  *Hhat  many  circumstances  occurring  in  our  dreams 
have  been  actually  verified  ;  but  this  must  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether the  effect  of  chance;  and  for  one  dream  which  turns  out 
to  be  true,  at  least  a  thousand  are  false.  In  fact,  it  is  only  when 
they  are  of  the  former  description,  that  we  take  any  notice  of 
them  ;  the  latter  are  looked  upon  as  mere  idle  vagaries,  and 
speedily  forgotten.  If  a  man,  for  instance,  dreams  that  he 
has  gained  a  law-suit  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  if  this  cir- 
cumstance actually  takes  place,  there  is  nothing  at  all  extraordi- 
nary in  the  coincidence ;  his  mind  was  full  of  the  subject,  and, 
in  sleep,  naturally  resolved  itself  into  that  train  of  ideas  in 
which  It  was  most  deeply  interested.     Or  if  we  have  a  friend 
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engaged  in  war,  our  fears  for  his  safety  will  lead  us  to  dream  of 
death  or  captiyity,  and  we  may  see  him  pent  up  in  a  hostile  pri- 
son-house, or  lying  dead  upon  the  battle  plain.  And  diouki 
these  melancholy  catastrophes  ensue,  we  call  our  viaon  to  me- 
mory, and,  in  the  exdted  state  of  mind  into  which  we  are  thrown, 
arc  apt  to  consider  it  as  a  prophetic  warning,  indicative  of  dis- 
aster.*" 

The  following  remarks  on  the  amount  of  sleep  proper  to  be 
indulged  in  are  of  practical  importance.  *'  With  regard  to  the 
necessary  quantity  of  sleep,  so  much  depends  upon  a^,  consti- 
tution, and  employment,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
fixed  rule  which  will  apply  to  all  cases.  Jeremy  Taylor  states 
that  three  hours  only  in  the  twenty-four  should  be  devoted  to 
sleep.  Baxter  extends  the  period  to  four  hours,  Wesley  to  ax. 
Lord  Coke  and  Sir  William  Jones  to  seven,  and  Sir  John  Sin- 
cliur  to  ^ght.  With  the  last  I  am  disposed  to  coincide.  Taking 
the  average  of  mankind^  we  shall  come  as  nearly  as  pos^Ie  to 
the  truth,  when  we  say  that  nearly  one-third  part  of  life  ought 
to  be  spent  in  sleep :  in  some  cases  even  more  may  be  necessary, 
and  in  few  can  a  much  smaller  portion  be  safely  dispensed  with. 
When  a  person  is  young,  strong,  and  healthy,  an  hour  or  two 
less  may  oe  sufiBcient ;  but  childhood  and  extreme  old  age  re- 
quire a  still  greater  portion.  No  person  who  passes  only  eight 
hours  in  bed  can  be  said  to  waste  his  time  in  sleep.^  It  cannot 
be  too  forcibly  inculcated,  that  sleep — ^like  food,  muscular  exer- 
cise, and  mental  exertion— ought  always  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  wants  and  capabilities  of  the  system.  Parents  whose  consti- 
tutions happen  to  require  very  little  sleep,  ought  not  to  restrict 
their  children,  as  they  sometimes  do,  to  the  quantity  which  suf- 
fices for  themselves.  Much  evil  results  from  inattention  to  the 
fact  that  the  constitution  of  no  one  individual  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
standard  of  those  of  other  men. 

We  would  willingly  quote  many  other  passages  from  Mr  Mae- 
nish^s  work,  but  must  now  de^st.  The  specimens  given  will 
doubtless  have  the  effect  of  causing  many  or  our  readers  to  pro- 
cure the  book  itself.  We  have  seldom  met  with  one  more  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  every  well  furnished  library.  It  will  interest 
equally  the  reader  for  amusement,  and  the  philosophical  thinker. 
In  phrenological  libraries  it  ought  henceforth  to  be  considered 
indispensable. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 
SKULL  OF  EAPHAEL. 

SiKCB  our  last  Number  was  printed,  some  additional  particu- 
lars, said  to  be  from  a  letter  written  by  Signor  Thibby  to  M. 
Quatremere  de  Quincy,  have  appeared  in  the  AUienaum.  They 
are  as  follows : — 

^^  It  is  well  known  thai  the  Academy  of  St  Luke,  as  the  aca- 
demy of  painting  is  called  at  Rome,  has  been  for  a  century  in 
the  habit  of  showing  a  skull,  which  they  pretend  to  be  that  of 
Raphael.  The  circumstance  of  the  Academy'^s  possessing  it, 
was  explained  by  saying,  that  when  Carlo  Maratti  employed 
Nardim  to  produce  a  bust  of  the  artist  for  the  Pantheon,  he  had 
contrived  to  open  the  tomb  of  the  great  artist,  and  extract  the 
*  skull,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  sculptor's  labours.     Consider- 

^  able  doubts^  however,  were  cast  on  the  authenticity  of  the  skull, 

^  and  an  authentic  document,  discovered  about  two  years  back, 

clearly  proved  the  cranium  to  have  belonged  not  to  Raphael,  but 
to  Don  Desiderio  de  Adintorlo,  founder  of  the  Society  of  the 
}  Virtuosi  of  the  Pantheon,  in  1542.   This  society,  in  consequence, 

claimed  the  head  of  its  founder  from  the  Academy  of  St  Luke, 
which  indignantly  resisted  the  claim,  and  upheld  the  skull  in  its 
possession  to  have  been  veritably  that  of  Raphael.  The  Society 
of  Virtuosi,  after  some  delay  and  con^deration,  summoned  the 
chief  members  of  the  Painting  Academy  to  aid  in  a  search  after 
the  tomb  and  remains  of  Raphael  d'Urbino.  Taking  as  their 
guide  the  description  given  by  Vassari,  in  his  Lives  of  RafFaelle 
f  and  Lorenzetto,  the  commission  of  research  began  their  explora- 

{'  tions  by  excavating  the  earth  under  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in 

the  Pantheon,     Nor  was  it  long  before  they  were  stopped  by  a 
^  piece  of  masonry,  in  the  form  of  a  grave.     Sinking  through  tnis 

I'  for  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  they  found  a  void ;  and  supposing, 

f  with  justice,  this  to  be  the  depository  which  they  sought,  it  was 

I'  opened  in  all  solemnity  before  the  chief  magistrates  and  person- 

f  atfes  of  Rome.     When  the  surface  was  cleared,  a  coffin  display- 

'i  ed  itself,  with  a  skeleton  extended  within,  covered  over  with  a 

'f  slight  coat  of  dust  and  rubbish,  formed  in  part  by  the  garments 

and  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  that  had  mouldered.   It  was  evident  that 
the  tomb  had  never  been  opened,  and,  consequently,  that  the  skull 

e>ssessed  and  shown  by  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  was  spurious, 
ut  the  dispute  was  forgotten  in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  ex- 
cited by  the  discovery  of  the  true  and  entire  remains.  The  first 
care  was  to  gather  up  the  dust  and  the  skeleton,  in  order  to  their 
being  replaced  in  a  new  mausoleum.   Amid  the  mouldering  frag- 
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ments  of  the  coffin,  which  was  of  pine-wood,  and  adorned  with 
paintings,  were  found  a  stelletta  of  iron,  being  a  kind  of  spur, 
with  which  Raphael  had  been  decorated  by  Leo  X.,  some  but- 
tons and  JQmla,  Pieces  of  the  argil  of  the  Tiber  showed  that 
the  waters  of  the  river  had  penetrated  into  the  tomb.  The  se- 
pulchre had,  nevertheless,  been  carefully  built  up,  the  chief  cause 
of  the  good  state  of  preservation  in  which  the  skeleton  was  found. 
On  the  15th  of  September  (1838),  the  surgeons  proceeded  to 
examine  the  skeleton,  which  was  declared  to  be  of  the  masculine 
sex,  and  of  sniall  dimensions,  measuring  seven  palms,  five  ounces, 
and  three  minutes  (five  feet,  two  inches,  three  lines  French  mea- 
sure). In  the  skull,  which  has  been  moulded,  may  be  traced 
the  lineaments  of  Raphael,  as  painted  in  his  School  of  Athens : 
tbe  neck  long,  the  arm  and  breast  delicate,  the  hollow  of  the 
right  arm  marked  by  the  apophyses  a  projection  of  a  bone,  caused 
by  incessant  working  with  the  pencil.  The  limbs  were  stout  in 
appearance,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  larynx  was  intact  and  still 
flexible.  The  Marquis  Biondi,  President  of  the  Archaelogical 
Society,  enumerated  the  proofs  and  circumstances  showing  this 
to  be  the  tomb  and  body  of  Raphael,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
learned  and  celebrated  in  Rome.  He  asked,  was  there  a  doubt 
in  any  one^s  mind  as  to  their  identity  ?  Not  one  was  found  to 
question  it. — In  the  disposing  of  the  remains,  the  will  of  Raphael 
was  consulted,  and  his  wishes  again  followed  They  are  to  be 
replaced  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  more  solidly  entombed  in  the 
same  spot  where  they  were  found.  From  the  SOih  to  the  24th, 
the  remains  were  exposed  to  the  Roman  public,  whose  enthua- 
asm  and  tears  may  be  imagined  by  those  who  know  them.  The 
18th  of  October  is  fixed  for  the  day  of  the  great  artist'^s  second 
funeral,  on  which  occasion  the  Pantheon  was  to  be  brilliantly  il- 
luminated.^ 

We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments, not  having  yet  learned  the  result  of  the  promised  inves- 
tigation by  a  member  of  the  Phrenological  Society  now  resident 
at  Rome.  We  shall  not  be  susprised,  however,  if  the  skull 
hitherto  reputed  that  of  Raphael  shall  prove  to  have  belonged 
to  Adintorto,  who  founded  the  Sodety  of  the  Virtuosi  of  the 
Pantheon.  The  natural  tastes  of  the  founder  of  such  a  society 
must  have  resembled  those  of  Raphael,  although,  from  pos- 
sessing an  inferior  temperament,  or  b^ng  opposed  by  external 
circumstances,  he  may  not  have  become  a  practical  artist  If 
Adintorlo  was  the  man,  his  dispositions  also  must  have  been  in 
various  respects  similar  to  RaphaePs.  He  must  have  been  amo- 
rous, benevolent,  respectftil,  diffident,  and  anxious  to  please. 
Should  it  be  fully  established  that  the  skull  recendy  disoovarcd 
is  that  of  Raphael,  we  expect  to  find  it  lamr  than  the  other. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  cast  will  be  obtained. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

PRIZE  ESSAY,  AT  THE  GLASGOW  MECHANICS'  INSTITU- 
TION,  SESSION  1832.33.  By  William  M'Kzak.  Glasgow,  1833. 
Pp.  32. 

Milton  long  ago  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ^'  we  do  amiss 
to  spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much 
miserable  Latin  and  Greek,  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily 
and  delightfully  in  one  year  i"  that  ^^  language  is  but  the  in« 
strumenc  conveying  to  us  things  useful  to  be  known  ;^  and  that 
^'though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues 
that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if  he  have  not  studied  the 
solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons^  he  were 
nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as  any  yeoman 
or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only.*^  And, 
in  allusion  to  the  same  subject,  Locke,  not  many  years  afterwards, 
was  forced  to  exclaim,  '^  Can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous, 
than  that  a  father  should  waste  his  own  money,  and  his  son^s 
time,  in  setting  him  to  learn  the  Roman  language,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  he  designs  him  for  a  trade,  wherein  he,  having  no 
use  of  Latin,  fails  not  to  forget  that  little  which  he  brought 
from  school,  and  which  it  is  ten  to  one  he  abhors  for  the  ill 
usage  it  procured  him  ?^  <^  If  you  ask  them  why  they  do  this, 
they  think  it  as  strange  a  question  as  if  you  should  ask  them 
why  they  go  to  church.  Custom  serves  for  reason,  and  has, 
to  those  who  take  it  for  reason,  so  consecrated  this  method,  that 
it  is  almost  i^ligiously  observed  by  them ;  and  they  stick  to  it 
as  if  their  children  had  scarce  an  orthodox  education,  unless 
they  learned  Lilly's  grammar.^' 

So  religiously,  indeed,  has  the  custom  been  observed  during 
the  century  and  a  half  subsequent  to  the  time  when  these  sen* 
tences  were  written  by  Locke,  that,  even  at  this  day,  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  youth  is  consumed  by  boys  in  the  middle 
and  upper  ranks,  in  ostensibly  (we  cannot  say  really)  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  6reek«  The  public  have  now  pretty 
generally  become  sensible  of  the  folly  of  such  a  course;  but 
much  prejudice  still  remains  to  be  overcome.  With  the  view 
of  contributing  to  the  diffusion  of  rational  notions  on  this  de- 
partment of  education,  a  prize  was  offered  to  the  students  at- 
tending the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution,  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  question — ^*  Whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
society,  if  less  of  the  time  of  the  generality  of  young  men  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  and  more  to  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  developed  in  the  sciences  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry."^     Mr  M^Eean  was  the 
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ments  of  the  coffin,  which  was  of  pine-wood,  and  adorned  with 
paintings,  were  found  a  stelletta  of  iron,  being  a  kind  of  spur, 
with  which  Raphael  had  been  decorated  by  Leo  X.,  some  but- 
tons and  JQmla,  Pieces  of  the  argil  of  the  Tiber  showed  that 
the  waters  of  the  river  had  penetrated  into  the  tomb.  The  se- 
pulchre had,  nevertheless,  been  carefully  built  up,  the  chief  cause 
of  the  good  state  of  preservation  in  which  the  skeleton  was  found. 
On  the  15th  of  September  (1833),  the  surgeons  proceeded  to 
examine  the  skeleton,  which  was  declared  to  be  of  the  masculine 
sex,  and  of  sniall  dimensions,  measuring  seven  palms,  five  ounces, 
and  three  minutes  (five  feet,  two  inches,  three  lines  French  mea- 
sure). In  the  skull,  which  has  been  moulded,  may  be  traced 
the  lineaments  of  Raphael,  as  painted  in  his  School  of  Athens : 
the  neck  long,  the  arm  and  breast  delicate,  the  hollow  of  the 
right  arm  marked  by  the  apophyses  a  projection  of  a  bone,  caused 
by  incessant  working  with  the  pencil.  The  limbs  were  stout  in 
appearance,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  larynx  was  intact  and  still 
flexible.  The  Marquis  Biondi,  President  of  the  Archaelogical 
Society,  enumerated  the  proofs  and  circumstances  showing  this 
to  be  the  tomb  and  body  of  Raphael,  in  the  presence  of  cJl  the 
learned  and  celebrated  in  Rome.  He  asked,  was  there  a  doubt 
in  any  one's  mind  as  to  their  identity  ?  Not  one  was  found  to 
question  it. — In  the  disposing  of  the  remains,  the  will  of  Raphael 
was  consulted,  and  his  wishes  again  followed  They  are  to  be 
replaced  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  more  solidly  entombed  in  the 
same  spot  where  they  were  found.  From  the  ^th  to  the  S4th, 
the  remains  were  exposed  to  the  Roman  public,  whose  enthusi- 
asm and  tears  may  be  imagined  by  those  who  know  them.  The 
18th  of  October  is  fixed  for  the  day  of  the  great  artist's  second 
funeral,  on  which  occasion  the  Pantheon  was  to  be  brilliantly  il- 
luminated.^ 

We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments, not  having  yet  learned  the  result  of  the  promised  inves- 
tigation  by  a  member  of  the  Phrenological  Society  now  resident 
at  Rome.  We  shall  not  be  susprised,  however,  if  the  skull 
hitherto  reputed  that  of  Raphael  shall  prove  to  have  belonged 
to  Adintorlo,  who  founded  the  Society  of  the  Virtuosi  of  the 
Pantheon.  The  natural  tastes  of  the  founder  of  such  a  society 
must  have  resembled  those  of  Raphael,  although,  from  pos- 
sessing an  inferior  temperament,  or  being  opposed  by  external 
circumstances,  he  may  not  have  become  a  practical  artist.  If 
Adintorlo  was  the  man,  his  dispositions  also  must  have  been  in 
various  respects  similar  to  Raphael's.  He  must  have  been  amo- 
rous, benevolent,  respectful,  diffident,  and  anxious  to  please. 
Should  it  be  fully  established  that  the  skull  recently  discovered 
is  that  of  Raphael,  we  expect  to  find  it  larger  than  the  other. 
There  is  reason  to  Yiop&  that  a  cast  will  be  obtained. 
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PRIZE  ESSAY,  AT  THE  GLASGOW  MECHANICS'  INSTITU- 
TION,  SESSION  1832.33.  By  William  M'Eeak.  Glasgow,  1833. 
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Milton  long  a^  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ^^  we  do  amiss 
to  spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much 
miserable  Latin  and  Greek,  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily 
and  delightfully  in  one  year  ;^  that  ^^  language  is  but  the  in- 
strument conveying  to  us  things  useful  to  be  known  ;^  and  that 
^^  though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues 
that  B^bel  cleit  the  world  into,  yet,  if  he  have  not  studied  the 
solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were 
nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as  any  yeoman 
or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only. "^  And, 
in  allusion  to  the  same  subject,  Locke,  not  many  years  afterwards, 
was  forced  to  exclaim,  ''  Can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous, 
than  that  a  father  should  waste  his  own  money,  and  his  son^s 
time,  in  setting  him  to  learn  the  Roman  language,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  he  designs  him  for  a  trade,  wherein  he,  having  no 
use  of  Latin,  fails  not  to  forget  that  little  which  he  brought 
from  school,  and  which  it  is  ten  to  one  he  abhors  for  the  ill 
usage  it  procured  him  ?^  <^  If  you  ask  them  why  they  do  this, 
they  think  it  as  strange  a  question  as  if  you  should  ask  them 
why  they  go  to  church.  Custom  serves  for  reason,  and  has, 
to  those  who  take  it  for  reason,  so  consecrated  this  method,  that 
it  is  almost  i^ligiously  observed  by  them ;  and  they  stick  to  it 
as  if  their  children  had  scarce  an  orthodox  education,  unless 
they  learned  Lilly ^s  grammar.^ 

So  religiously,  indeed,  has  the  custom  been  observed  during 
the  century  and  a  half  subsequent  to  the  time  when  these  sen« 
tences  were  written  by  Locke,  that,  even  at  this  day,  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  youth  is  consumed  by  boys  in  the  middle 
and  upper  ranks,  in  ostensibly  (we  cannot  say  really)  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  The  public  have  now  pretty 
generally  become  sensible  of  the  folly  of  such  a  course ;  but 
much  prejudice  still  remains  to  be  overcome.  With  the  view 
of  contributing  to  the  diffusion  of  rational  notions  on  this  de- 
partment of  education,  a  prize  was  offered  to  the  students  at- 
tending the  Glasgow  Mechanics^  Institution,  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  question — ^*  Whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
society,  if  less  of  the  time  of  the  generality  of  young  men  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  and  more  to  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  developed  in  the  sciences  of 
Natural  Ph'dosophy  and  Chemistry.""     Mr  M^Eean  was  the 
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successful  candidate.  His  essay  is  temperately  and  iDtelligently 
written,  and  is,  on  the  wbole^  a  most  creditable  performance. 
After  alluding  to  the  prejudices  with  which  an  essay  on  such  a 
subject  has  to  contena,  and  the  moderate  utility  of  Latin  com- 
pared with  that  which  it  possessed  when  all  scientific  and  philoso- 
phical works  were  contained  in  it,  he  proceeds  to  enquire  bow  far 
Greek  and  Latin  are  of  service  to  persons  pursuing  the  learned 
iNrofessions.  Their  uUlity  to  divines,  physicians,  and  lawyers, 
he  shows  to  be  more  limited  than  is  generally  imagined ;  and 
concludes  that  to  tradesmen  and  merchants  they  must  be  of  still 
less  importance,  and  that  '^  the  generality  of  vounff  men  Boay  be 
employed  more  advantageously  in  acquiring  knowledge  iii  other 
departments.'"  He  strips  of  plau^bility  the  arguments  generally 
urged  in  favour  of  classical  education ;  and  expatiates  on  the 
utuity  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  following  passage  may  be 
taken  as  a  sample  of  the  essay  :— • 

^^  Youth  is  the  season  for  the  formation  of  habita  of  think- 
ing, and  great  care  is  necessary,  that,  while  the  mind  is  yet 
ductile,  it  be  formed  to  virtue.  On  this  account,  the  general 
spirit  oi  ancient  writers  is  very  unfit  to  be  imbibed,  although 
recommended  by  teachers,  and  venerated  by  divines.  Yet  who 
would  expect  bad  principles  from  springs  whence  flow  the 
streams  oi  knowledge,  sacred  and  secular,  at  which  the  learned 
of  all  professions  have  drank,  and  drank  deeply  ?  Nevertheless, 
the  student  unwarily  imbibes  that  martiid  spirit  which  has  mode 
the  world  a  field  of  blood ;  a  spirit,  which,  like  the  roll  of  the 
prophet,  discloses  lamentatbn  and  mourning  and  woe.  In  all 
these  ancient  authors,  a  halo  of  glory  continually  surrounds  the 
murderer  of  thousands.  War,  hornd  war,  is  the  eternal  theme. 
Your  Csssars,  and  Scipios,  and  Hannibals,  your  Catalines  and 
Jugurthas,  your  Achilleses  and  Hectors,  are  the  men  with 
whom  the  young  are  made  conversant,  and  whose  spirit  they 
imbibe.  The  false  glory  which  flashes  from  such  characters, 
distorts  the  mental  vision,  and  changes  devastation  into  sublimi- 
ty, and  human  misery  into  grandeur.  Under  this  delusion, 
the  moans  of  the  dying  swell  the  shouts  of  victory,  and  the 
cries  of  the  orphan  and  shrieks  of  the  widow  are  but  accompfr- 
niments  to  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd.  Thus  the  young 
mind  is  formed  for  approving  war,  that  greatest  scourge  of  hu- 
mankind, or  at  least  to  look  unmoved  on  its  unmitigated  hor- 
rors.  Its  crimes  are  hid  in  the  dazzle  of  armour,  its  miseries 
are  shaded  by  the  prominence  of  processions,  its  vices  are  var- 
nished with  a  covering  of  valour,  and  the  young  man  drinks  of 
the  chalice  which  has  poisoned  mortal  existence,  and  passes  it 
undiluted  to  bis  successors.^ 

We  have  received  a  list  of  the  prizes  offered  to  the  students 
attending  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution,  Sesaon  1833-4. 
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It  is  interesting,  on  account  of  the  view  which  it  presents  of  the 
subjects  with  which  the  mechanics  of  Glasgow  are  assumed  to  be 
conversant  Gold  medals  are  offered  for  models  and  machines, 
and  for  an  essay  ^^  on  the  economy  of  fuel  for  steam-engines*^^ 
Prizes  of  books  are  offered  to  the  students  who  have  made  the 
best  appearance  at  examinations.  There  is  a  prize  for  the  best 
^'  Essay  on  the  means  of  preserving  health  from  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  various  trades  and  employments.^  But  those  which  have 
struck  us  most,  are  the  following : — ^By  BaiUe  Gilmour,  a  gold 
medal,  value  two  guineas,  for  the  best  essay  ^^  on  the  influence 
of  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  on  the  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral condition  of  society  :^ — ^By  Peter  Aitken,  Esq.  a  gold  medal 
for  the  best  essay  ^^  on  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morality,  if  it  were  made  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  clergy  to  instruct  their  flocks  in  the  principles  of 
phy^cal  and  moral  science,  and  to  exhibit  to  them  the  con- 
nexion of  these  with  natural  theology  and  morality,  and  their 
coincidence  with  revelation.'^ 


NOTICES. 

Edikbvboh.— The  following  Offiee-bcaren  of  the  Phienologlcal  Soeitty 
were  elected  in  December  last : — George  Combe,  Pretkknif  George  Monro, 
Bindon  Blood,  John  Anderson  jun^  and  Arthur  Trevelyan,  Vioe-Pretidenta ; 
James  Crease,  Patrick  Neill,  John  F.  Macfiorlane,  Lindsaj  Mackersy, 
Charles  Maclaren,  and  Henry  M.  T.  WiCham,  Ceuneilhrs;  Dr  William  Gse- 
gory,  Seordary  ;  Robert  Cox,  Caruerwior  of  the  Muteumf  Donald  CampbeU, 
Clerk. 

^  The  Edinburgh  Ethical  Society  for  the  Study  and  Practical  Appli- 
cation  of  Phrenology,"  has  met  in  Clyde  Street  Hall  every  Monday  evening 
during  the  winter.  The  following  are  the  office-bearers : — ^Dr  William  Gre- 
gory and  Robert  Cox,  Preaidents;  Arthur  Txevelyan,  James  Marr,  Donald 

Gregory,  Thomas  Duncan,  and  —* Walker,  Counoiihn  ;  Andrew  Brash, 

Librarian i  Thomas  Moffiit,  Treasurer;  R.  D.  Douglas,  Seerekary, 

DiTKFEEMLixK. — ^A  Phrenological  Sodety  has  far  a  considerable  time  ex- 
isted in  Dunfermline,  and  its  proceedines  have  occasionally  been  noticed  in 
our  JoumaL  A  correspondent,  one  of  the  members,  writes,  that  through  its 
instrumentality,  and  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  circulation  of  phreno- 
logical books  in  the  town,  a  pretty  general  desire  for  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  science  has  recently  been  produced  among  the  inhabitants  gene- 
ralhr,  insomuch  that,  about  a  year  aso,  two  additional  societies  were  instituted 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Phrenology.  The 
number  of  members  attending  these  societies  is,  we  leam^  from  thirty  to 
forty.  ''  Moreover,*'  continues  our  correspondent,  <'  a  number  of  persons, 
who  had  not  joined  any  of  the  societies,  were  known  to  be — if  not  avowedly 
favourable — any  thing  but  hostile  to  the  cause.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
Dunfermline  Phrenological  Sodetyy  with  the  view  of  difiiising  still  farther  the 
knowledge  of,  and  the  benefits  resulting  from.  Phrenology,  in  the  town  and 
suburbs,  determined,  in  December  18^  to  carry  into  execution  what  they 
had  more  than  a  year  before  resolved  on,  viz.  to  obtain  a  person  well  qualified 
to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject.    By  a  happy  accident,  they 
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were  led  to  ap^y  to  Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  Lecturer  on  Physiolofpr  and 
Zoology  to  the  Edinburgh  Association  for  providing  Instruction  in  Useful 
and  Entertaining  Sciences.  Before  engaging  him,  however,  they  thought  it 
prudent  to  circulate  a  subscription  paper,  stating  the  object  and  number  of 
the  lectures,  and  the  name  of  the  lecturer ;  and  in  less  than  fowr  days — such 
was  the  encouragement  the  scheme  met  with — all  difficulty  on  the  score  of 
pecuniary  matters  had  vanished ;  thus  shewing  that  the  estimate  previously 
formed  of  the  anxiety  for  farther  knowledge  of  Phrenology  had  not  been 
overrated.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  society  forthwith  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  Mr  Browne  for  a  course  of  thirteen  lectures.  The  first 
was  delivered  on  the  18ch  December  last,  and  others  have  been  given  weekly 
since  that  time.  About  230  tickets  have  now  been  sold  for  th6  course,  and, 
in  general,  from  30  to  40  persons  have  been  admitted  to  single  lectures,  so 
that  each  lecture  has  been  attended  by  280  persons.  The  audience  is  of  the 
highest  respectability,  comprising  most  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  clei^men, 
writers,  bankers,  &c.  in  the  town.  Of  the  fair  sex,  also,  there  is  a  full  pro- 
portion.— It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  on  the  character  of  the  lectures,  or 
the  merits  of  the  lecturer.  Mr  Browne  is  already  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  for  the  valuable  contributions  he  has  made  to  it  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  lectures  contain  a  mass  of  most  important  and  useful  truths, 
which  it  is  desirable  every  individual  should  know,  but  which  can  only  be 
obtained  from  Phrenology.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  mas- 
culine thoughts,  beautifully  arranged,  always  elegantly  and  not  unfrequently 
eloquently  expressed.  They  are,  in  short,  expositions  of  truths  by  an  able, 
experienced,  and  highly  cultivated  master.  Of  the  effect  which  these  lec- 
tures have  produced  on  the  large  and  attentive  audiences  to  which  they  are 
delivered  I  shall  not  at  present  speak ;  this,  I  trust,  will  afford  matter  for 
a  future  and  more  extended  contribution  to  the  JournaL" 

Gaeekock. — ^  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  a  Society  has  been  recently 
formed  here,  for  promoting  the  study  of  Phrenology.  The  members  meet 
every  alternate  Tuesday  evening,  to  hear  papers,  and  discuss  questions  con- 
nected with  the  science ;  and  they  are  forming  a  Library  and  Museum  for 
increasing  their  knowledge  of  the  system.  The  opponents  of  this  science  have 
succeeded  in  surrounding  it  with  such  a  cloud  of  prejudice,  as  to  have  deterred 
many  from  examining  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests ;  and  we  hail,  therefore, 
the  formation  of  this  society  as  affording  the  best  opportunity  of  subjecting 
to  fair  investigation  a  science  which,  if  founded  in  nature,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged the  most  important  discovery  of  modem  times.  The  society  ranks 
among  its  members  several  professional  gentlemen,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  will  afford 
great  facilities  to  the  study ;  and  we  understand  that  in  other  particulars  the 
institution  commences  under  circumstances  fiivourable  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  inquiry  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  all  who  desire  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  economy  of  the  human  mind,  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity thus  presented  to  them.** — Greenock  Advertiser^  2l8t  November  1833. 

Mr  J.  L.  Levisov  has  recently  been  delivering  lectures  on  Education, 
considered  phrenologically,  at  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  Manches- 
ter, and  Liverpool  At  the  two  last  places,  we  understand,  two-thirds^ of  the 
auditors  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  Phrenological  So- 
ciety of  Liverpool  has  elected  Mr  Levison  an  honorary  member. 

The  Manchester  PHaEKOLOoiCAL  Society  has  met  every  Tuesday 
evening  during  winter.  A  course  ot  six  lectures  on  the  Anatomy,  Physio- 
logy, and  Pathology  of  Man,  was  lately  given  by  Mr  Charles  Miller,  sur- 
geon ;  and  a  prospectus  of  a  course  of  nine  lectures  on  Phrenology  by  mem- 
bers of  the  society  has  been  issued.  The  first  of  these  lectures  was  delivered 
on  4th  February,  and  the  others  are  to  be  given  regularly  on  the  subsequent 
Tuesday  evenings.    The  prospectus  is  as  toUows : — 

Lectube  I,  By  Mr  George  Wilson,  Prendeni,  4th  February  1834 ;  In- 
troductory.—.Lectvee  ir,  By  Mr  Richard  Edmondson,  11th  February; 
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Embracing  the  organs  6t  Amatlyenesa,  Philoprogenitivenesa,  InhabitiyenMa, 
Adhesiveness,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness.  —  Lectub£  III,  By  Mr 
James  Edmondsoxi,  18th  February;  On  the  organs  of  Acquisitiveness,  Se- 
cretiveness,  SeU-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation. — Lectube  IV,  By  Mr 
George  Inglis,  Treasurer^  2dth  February;  On  Cautiousness,  Veneration, 
Hope,  Conscientiousness,  Firmness. — L^ctube  V,  By  Mr  Jonathan  N. 
Rawson,  Secretary  and  Curator,  4th  March  ;  On  Benevolence,  Ideality,  Imi- 
tation, Wonder,  Language.-^LECTUBE  VI,  By  Mr  William  Edmondson, 
11th  March  ;  On  Constructiveness,  Individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight, 
Colour,  Locality,  Order,  Number. — Lectube  VII,  By  Mr  George  Wilson, 
18th  March  ;  On  Eventuality,  Time,  Tune,  Comparison,  Causality,  Wit—- • 
Lectube  VIII,  By  Mr  Noble,  26th  March ;  On  the  Five  External  Senses, 
i— Lectube  XI,  By  Mr  John  Oaks,  1st  April ;  On  the  Natural  Languages 
of  the  Faculties,  with  Illustrations. 

The  Secretary  has  sent  us  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  state 
and  prospects  of  this  society. 

'*"  Since  our  former  correspondence  with  the  Journal,  we  have,  until  last 
September,  been  interrupted  in  our  proceedings,  as  a  body,  by  several  dis- 
abilities, and  most  of  all  from  the  want  of  convenient  piemises  in  which  to 
have  our  casts  arranged,  and  to  hold  our  meetings.  At  that  period,  however, 
we  had  an  offer  of  very  suitable  rooms  in  the  building  of  the  Mechanics*  In- 
stitute, which  we  at  once  decided  upon  accepting,  although  our  confined 
means,  from  the  smalluess  of  our  number  of  subscribers,  did  not  warrant  the 
expense  which  these  rooms  necessarily  caused  us  to  incur.  Subsequent  cir- 
cumstances proved  that  we  had  adopted  the  best  course  for  forwarding  the 
common  interests  of  the  science  and  the  society.  The  immediate  accession  of 
members  exceeded  our  anticipationa,  and  previous  to  Christmas  we  had  ob- 
tained considerable  additions  to  our  numbers.  Our  weekly  meetings  have 
been  attended  very  well,  not  only  by  members,  but  also  by  visitors,  whose 
approval  of  our  proceedings  has  induced  several  very  zealous  friends  of  the 
science  to  join  us.  During  our  present  session,  we  have  been  honoured,  and 
much  benefited,  bv  a  visit,  for  some  days,  from  Mr  G.  M.  Schwartz  of  Stock- 
holm. He  attended  one  of  our  meetings  onW  ;  but  we  had  constant  oppor- 
tunities, day  and  evening,  during  his  stay,  of  recognizing  the  excellence  of 
his  philosophical  character;  and  although  we  did  not  appreciate,  in  eYery  res- 
pect, his  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  the  organs  and  their  functions,  they  have 
been  considered  highly  worthy  of  discussion  in  our  society,  and  entitled  to 
our  respect  and  consideration.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  they  were  conveyed,  from  his  speaking  the  English  language 
with  difficulty,  renders  it  impracticable  to  arrange  them  in  a  sufiicientlv  in- 
telligible form,  so  as  to  communicate  them  for  publication.  We  have,  bow- 
ever,  his  pledge  to  respond  to  those  wishes  which  prompted  us,  during  his 
stay,  to  elect  .him  a  oorretponding  member  of  our  society ;  and  he  was  pleased 
to  accept  this  distinction  as  a  high  compliment. 

*^  Since  our  numbers  increased,  we  have  had  a  new  election  of  ofEce- 
bearers,  the  result  of  which  appears  from  the  prospectus.  We  also,  at  the 
same  time,  revised  our  rules  and  regulations,  or  bye-laws,  and  determined  up- 
on a  course  of  lectures  on  the  science,  to  be  given  by  such  members  as  were 
willing  to  undertake  them,  when  the  annexed  printed  arrangement  was 
adopt^  The  first,  or  introductory  lecture,  by  the  President,  was  atten- 
tively received,  on  Tuesday  last  (4th  February),  with  evident  satis&ction, 
by  nearly  one  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen,  friends  of  the  members.  We 
are  sanguine  as  to  the  good  effects  which  this  plan  is  calculated  to  produce, 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject,  and  anticipate  increased 
success  ftom  its  adoption. 

^  We  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  the  services  rendered  to  the  science  in  this 
^town,  by  the  recent  lectures  given  by  Br  Epps  and  Mr  Levison,  both  of 
whose  courses  were  well  atten&d.  It  is  under  suggestion  in  the  society,  to 
concoct  a  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  Directors  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution 
for  the  formation  of  a  Phrenolo^cal  class  amongst  the  subscribers,  under  the 
direction  of  some  member  or  members  of  our  society,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
some  mode  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  object  will  be  agreed  upon  ere  long.** 
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Cases  of  Inju&t  of  the  B«Anr.*-Dr  Otto  of  Copenhagen  mentions,  in 
a  letter,  dated  27th  Ckrtober  1833,  the  following  case.  '<  A  little  hoy  was 
some  time  aoo  brought  into  Frederick's  Hospital  in  this  city.  He  had  ffot 
a  firacture  ofthe  skml,  so  that  the  different  pieces  of  bone  could  easily  be  felt. 
He  exhibited  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  brain ;  but  the  most  remaxicable 
thing  was,  that  he  tang  all  the  woids  he  utteied,  and  when  a  watch  was  ap- 
plied to  Ms  ear,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  heard  or  not,  he  went  an 
counting  ibr  more  than  half  an  hour.  Being  asked  in  what  particuhur  part 
he  felt  pain,  he  pointed  to  the  position  of  the  organs  of  Tune  and  Number. 
I  have  this  report  from  one  or  the  candidates  at  the  HospitaL"  Another 
correspondent  writes  (January  1834) :  "  A  friend  of  mine  has  veiy  recently 
been  staggered  in  his  unbelief  of  Phrenology,  by  a  startling  fiict  in  its  &vour, 
which  came  under  his  own  observation,  and  which  affords  an  interesting  con- 
firmation of  the  science,  though  it  has  long  been  independent  of  such  proo& 
My  friend  has  been  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  visiting  the  Royal  Infirmary 
(Edinburgh),  with  the  view  of  witnessing  the  surgical  operations ;  and  during 
one  of  these  visits,  he  saw  a  patient  who  had  completely  lost  the  power  of 
utterance,  and  could  not  aak  for  any  thing  he  wanted ;  though,  on  the  medi- 
cines being  placed  before  him,  he  immediately  painted  to  \&  one  he  wished 
for.  When  the  head  was  opened  after  death,  one  hemisphere  ofthe  bndn  was 
found  entirely  diseased,  and  the  other  in  a  perfectly  sound  state,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  helci  by  phrenologists  to  be  the  organ 
of  language.**  We  have  applied  for  the  particulars  of  tfis  case,  and  hcpe  to 
receive  them  in  time  for  next  number. 


The  Fourth  Report  nf  the  Directors  of  The  EnivBuaoR  Associatiok 

FOR  PnOVlDIKO  iKBTAtJCTIOK  TS  USEFUL  AND  EyTERTAnriKO   SCIENCES, 

was  read  al  a  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  or  Ticket-holders  on  16th  January 
1834,  and  has  since  b^n  printed.  It  gives  an  encouraging  View  of  the  pros, 
pects  ofthe  Association,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  a  commentaiy 
on  ^  certain  unfounded,  disgraceful,  and  most  unwarrantable  aspersions,  whidb 
hare  been  lately  directed  against  all  concerned  with  these  lectures,  by  a  cor- 
respondent  (Philomathes)  of  the  Edknbur^  AdnerHmr,**  The  chaiges  of  that 
anonymous  assailant  are  replied  to  withgreat  spirit  and  effect.  The  follow- 
ing abstract  is  given  ofthe  pecuniary  affiurs  of  the  Association  since  its  com- 
mencement : — 

ToTAi.  Receipts  for  1833-3. 


1 


cukBsaa. 


Phrenology, 

Ghemutry, 

Geology, 

Three  Lectures  on  Edneatioii,  given  sepantely 
in  April  1633,  by  Mr  €ombe,     .... 

Botany,  day  class, 

Botany,  erening  class, 

Three  Lectures  on  Education,  given  in  Novem- 
ber 1833  (in  addition  to  the  holders  of  tickets 
to  any  of  the  other  dasses,  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lectures  on  Education  free), 

Natural  Philosophy, 

Astronomy, 

Physiology, 


Tlckeu 
sold. 


225 
229 
251 


60 
192 


239 
298 
294 


1788 


VMtenad- 

mittedatGd. 

each. 


993 
387 
142 

242  at  Is. 
33  Do. 
163 


340 

197 

114  at  Is. 

166 


2777 


Paid  to  Lecturers,  and  other  charges. 


£115  16  4 

100  7  9 

73  2  2 

12  2  0 

38  5  0 

75  12  0 


8  10  0 

101  0  3 

105  19  6 

89  11  6 


£720  6  6 
609  6  6 


Surplus  at  January  1834,     .     . 


£111    0    0 
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The  Report  harlng  been  lead  and  approved  of,  the  following  R^^tions 
were  unanimously  agreed  id, 

'*•  I.  The  name  ot  the  Institution  shall  be, — TniE  Edikbvbgh  Associa- 
tion   FOR    PBOVIDING    IHSTBtTCTIOV    IK     tJsEFUL     AUTD     EKTEKTAIXfKO 

Sciences. 

*^  II.  The  subjects  for  Lectures  shall  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Direc- 
tors for  the  time  being. 
**  IIL  There  shall  be  Twenty-four  Directors,  one*half  of  whom  shall  be 

annually  changed,  and  an  equal  number  elected  by  a  General  Meeting  of  the 

Members ;  and  the  said  Directors  shall,  from  among  their  own  number,  dioose 

a  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary. 

^  TV.  An  annual  payment  of  One  Guinea  shall  entitle  the  contributor  to 

Free  Tickets  for  all  the  Lectures,  to  vote  in  the  election  of  Directors,  and 

to  enjoy  aU  the  other  privileges  of  an  ordinary  member. 
*<  V .  Individuals  shall  be  allowed  to  purchase  tickets  for  admission  to  one 

or  more  of  the  Lectures,  without  becoming  regular  members. 
^  VI.  The  funds  shall  be  deposited  in  a  respectable  bank  (at  present  being 

so  lodged),  in  the  names  of  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary. 

**  VII.  After  the  present  season,  the  Annual  Meeting^of  Members  for  the 

election  of  Office-Bearers,  and  other  general  business,  shall  be  held  in  the 
month  of  March.** 

Twelve  new  Directors  were  then  nominated ;  and  it  was  moved  and  agreed 
to^  that  the  old  Directors  should  elect  twelve  of  their  own  number  to  act  along 
with  twelve  of  the  new  Directors  appointed  by  the  Meeting,  as  the  Commit- 
tee of  Management  for  1884. 

At  the  request  of  the  Directors  of  the  Association,  Mr  Combe  has  published 
his  three  Lectures  on  Education,  mentioned  in  the  Table.  The  sulyects  treated 
of  are  these: — Lectuee  I.  Utility  of '  Education.  View  of  Man*s  position 
on  Earth.  Physical  Nature  prepared  for  him.  His  Faculties  adapted  to  its 
constitution :  Hence  knowledge  of  that  constitution  necessary  to  his  welfare. 
Man  is  guided  not  by  Instinct  but  by  Beason.  Reason  cannot  act  with  ad- 
vantage without  knowledge,  founded  on  observation  and  experience.  Present 
state  of  Education.  Laii^ages.  Origin  of  study  of  Gieek  and  Latin.  Rea- 
sons why  Greek  and  Latin  exclusively  were  taught  at  Grammar  Schools. 
Importance  of  these  languages  overrated.«JLiECTU&E  II.  Languaffe  neces- 
sary as  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  t  But  knowledge  of  objects  and 
their  relations  Indispensable  in  usefiil  education.  Prussian  system  of  educa- 
tion. Education  in  Qerman  boarding-schools.  Dr  Dnimmond*s  defence  of 
utility  of  scientific  education  to  the  industrious  classes.  Plan  of  Education 
for  these  classes.  Abridgment  of  hours  of  labour  necessary.  Legitimate  ef- 
fects of  machinery  ought  to  be  to  give  leisure  to  the  people.  The  human 
race  in  the  dawn  of  its  existence :  Important  discoveries  are  of  very  recent 
date.  Objection  that  the  people  are  incapable  of  improvement  answered. 
Interference  of  the  Le^slature  in  regulating  habits  of  the  peopLe^-^LECTUBS 
III.  Education  bf  the  Female  sex.  Influence  of  Mothers  on  the  character 
of  their  children  great.  Evils  attendant  on  imperfect  Female  education. 
Mrs  John  Sandfora*s  observations.  Mrs  WilJard*s  remarks.  Notice  of  the 
Association  for  providing  Instruction  in  Useful  and  Entertaining  Sciences. 
Objections  to  it  answered.    Its  remarkable  success. 

Mr  William  Ballt,  the  artist  whose  collection  of  miniature  busts  illus- 
trative of  Phrenology  we  noticed  in  vol.  vii  p.  285,  is  engaged  in  modelling 
from  nature  a  ^  mechanical  brain,**  which,  we  understand  is  to  be  made  up 
of  separate  pieces,  capable  of  being  taken  asunder,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  inter- 
nal structure.  Such  a  contrivance  will  be  very  useful  to  nhrenologists  who 
have  not  opportunities  of  dissecting  actual  brains,  and  will  form  a  convenient 
illustration  of  lectures.  Mr  Bally  has  recently  finished  a  medallion  of  Dr 
Spurzheim*s  head,  with  the  organs  marked. 

The  MAEdins  Moscati  several  months  ago  read  to  the  London  Phreno- 
logical  Society  a  curious  account  of  his  conversion  to  Phrenology,  which  was 
subsequently  printed  m  the  Lancet  of  10th  November  1833.  He  candidly 
confesses  that  he  was  as  ^*  stubborn  as  a  mule^**  made  use  of  ^  studied  cavil- 
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ling**  in  the  pure  spirit  of  uppoaition,  and  for  a  long  time  resisted  the  evidence 
presented  to  him ;  at  last,  however^  tLe  proofs  (which  are  detailed)  beoune  00 
overpowering,  that  he  was  constrained  to  become  a  phrenologist.   The  Marquis 
takes  occasion  to  maintain,  ^*  that,  although  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  for  the  obstinate  industry,  assiduous  labours,  and  unparalleled 
zeal,  with  which  they  have  forwarded  and  prompted  the  study  of  craniology 
and  phrenology,  they  are  unjustly  styled  the  inventon  of  the  science;  for 
really  they  have  only  revived  this  branch  of  philosophy,  which  was  certainly 
known  to  the  best  ancient  philosophers.    In  fact,  Jamblicus  informs  us  that 
the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  did  not  admit  into  their  schools  any  individual  be- 
fore  his  visage  and  head  had  been  diligently  examined.    Plutarch,  in  his  life 
of  Socrates,  says,  that  that  philosopher,  after  having  examined  the  head  of 
Alcibiades,  predicted  that  he  would  be  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  of  his 
country.    Aristotle  also,  in  his  philosophical  works,  has  left  us  convincing 
proof  of  his  being  acquainted  with  this  science,  and  Gall  has  often  follow^ 
his  opinions.    Piato^  in  one  of  his  divine  dialogues,  says, '  Exfronte^  excapiUy 
ear  vuliUy  etiam  in  ipso  ori$  silentio^  naiura  loquihirJ*    But,  to  come  to  an  end,  I 
will  here  relate  the  following  anecdote : — From  1778  to  178?»  the  Marquis 
Mascardi  was  the  Criminal  Chief  Justice  of  Napleji.    He  had  studied  the 
works  of  La  Porta  and  the  physiology  of  Cabanis.    Whenever  a  criminal  was 
to  be  sentenced  to  death,  and  although  the  witnesses  proved  him  to  be  guilty 
he  would  not  confess ;  he  ordered  that  he  should  be  brought  to  his  residence, 
and  there  he  diligently  examined  the  head ;  and  here  I  give  two  of  his  judg. 
ments, — 1st,  ^  Audihu  teatUms  pro  et  contra^  visa  facie,  et  examikato  capits, 
ad  furcas  damnamiu.*    2d,  '  AiKiitia  testibus  pro  et  eontrOi  reo  ad  denegandum  ob^ 
sHfMto,  VISA  FACIE,  et  EXAMIXATO  c,^PiTE,  fion  od/urcos,  aed €ui catenas  damna- 
mtw.*'     On  this  we  remark,  U/,  that  Gall,  though  not  the  first  who  taught  or 
eonjecturedy  was  the  first  who  fully  demonstrated,  the  plurality  of  cerebral  organs; 
fdl^y  that  he  was  the  first  who  proved  by  what  particular  portions  qf  the  Srain 
the  different  faculties  are  manifested  ;  and,  3dly,  that  Phrenology  and  the  old 
Physiognomy  are  far  from  being  identicaL     It  may  be  very  true  that  the  Py- 
thagoreans, Socrates,  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  the  Marquis  Mascardi,  kxtked  at 
heads  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  dispositions  and  talents  of  men ;  but 
where  is  the  proof  that  ^hey  knew  by  what  particular  forms  of  head  different 
varieties  of  character  are  indicated  ?    It  is  of  little  consequence  who  disco- 
vered Phrenology,  but  we  think  that  Dr  Gall  ought  to  get  the  honour  which 
is  really  due  to  nim. 

Ik  No.  89  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (December  1826),  Mr  Jeffrey  con- 
cluded some  remarks  hostile  to  Phrenology,  by  saying,  ^'  If  we  find,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  more  years,  that  the  science  is  still  known  by  ni^^  among  perscms 
of  sense,  we  may  think  it  our  duty  to  look  once  more  into  lis  pretension^  and 
give  ourselves  another  chance  of  conversion.**  Upwards  of  eight  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  sentence  was  written,  and  *'  persons  of  sense,'*  who  know 
both  the  name  and  substance  of  Phrenology,  are  more  numerous  now  than 
ever. — WiU  Mr  Jeffrey  fulfil  his  promise? 

The  5th  Number  of  the  French  Phrenological  Journal,  though  published 
four  months  ago,  has  not  yet  reached  us. 

Br  Andrew  Combe  will  in  a  few  days  publish  ^  A  Popular  Exposition 
of  the-  Structure  and  Functions  of  some  of  the  more  important  Organs  of  the 
Human  Body,  with  reference  to  Health  and  to  Mental  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion.'» 

Mr  Levison*8  book  on  "  Mental  Culture**  was  received  too  late  to  be  no- 
ticed in  this  number.    We  shall  give  a  full  account  of  it  in  our  next. 

An  article  on  the  l<ife,  Character,  Opinions,  and  Cerebral  Development  of 
Rajah  Rammohun  Boy,  is  unavoidably  postponed  till  next  number.  The 
Phrenological  Society  has  obtained  a  cast  of  the  Rajah*s  head,  which  is  very 
large,  and  accurately  corresponds  with  his  character. — ^For  our  remarks  on 
the  North  American  Review's  attack  on  Phrenology,  prepared  long  ago^  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  Toom.--.A  notice  of  Fearon's  **  Thoughts  on 
Materialism'*  is  in  types. 

Edinburgh,  Ist  March  1834. 
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ON   THE  LIFE,    CHARACTER,   OPINIONS,  AND   CEREBRAL 
DEVELOPMENT,  OF  RAJAH  RAMMOHUN  ROY. 

It  was  long  the  fashion  to  ascribe  diversities  of  national 
character  to  the  influence  of  climate ;  and  even  yet  the  theory  is 
not  wholly  abandoned.  Like  many  other  theories,  however, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  observed  and  established  facts.  Climate 
and  other  external  influences  may  indeed,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
alter  the  quality  and  even  form  of  the  organization,  and  conse- 
quently produce  a  change  on  the  character ;  but  the  extent  of 
such  changes  is  limited,  and  climate  operates  rather  in  augment- 
ing or  dimuiishing  the  general  activity  of  the  mind  than  in  alter- 
ing the  relative  strength  of  particular  faculties.  In  the  same  cli- 
mate, and  under  the  influence  of  almost  the  same  circumstances, 
great  diversity  of  character  exists;  while  in  very  different  climates, 
and  under  the  most  opposite  circumstances,  (Characters  nearly 
identical  are  found ;  ancl  these  facts  unanswerably  demonstrate, 
that  it  is  to  something  else  than  climate  that  we  must  look  for  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  ^*  White  people  (to  use  the 
words  of  Mr  Lawrence  *)  have  dbtinguished  themselves  in  all  cli- 
mates ;  every  where  preserving  their  superiority.  Two  centuries 
have  not  assimilated  the  Anglo-Americans  to  the  Indian-abo- 
rigines, nor  prevented  them  from  establishing  in  America  the 
freest  government  in  the  world.  A  Washington  and  a  Franklin 
prove  that  the  noble  qualities  of  the  race  have  suffered  no  de- 
generacy by  crossing  the  Atlantic."^  In  Ceylon  may  be  found  a 
very  stnking  illustration  of  the  trifling  extent  to  whicn  the  mind  is 
affected  by  climate ;  for  that  island  contains,  under  the  same  cli- 
mate, two  races  whose  character  is  as  opposite  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.     The  Cingalese,  who  form  the  chief  body  of  the  popu- 

*  Lectures  on  Fhytiology,  &c.  voL  ii  chap  8. 
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latioD,  are  active,  docile,  ingenious,  .and  quick  in  apprehennon ; 
and  as  Dr  Davy  mentions,  ^'  are,  in  courtesy  and  polish  of 
manners,  little  inferior  to  the  most  refined  people  of  the  present 
day.*  ^  The  Forest  Vedabs,  on  the  other  hand,  who  inhabit  the 
mountains  toward  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  have,  as  the 
same  author  informs  us,  ^*  no  fixed  habitation,  being  rather 
solitary  animals  than  social,  and  resembling  more  beasts  of  pvey* 
in  their  habits,  than  men.^  Another  tribe,  called  the  Vulage 
Vedahs,  was  visited  by  Dr  Davy,  and  their  appearance  **  was 
wild  in  the  extreme,  and  completely  savage.^  They  wear  no 
clothes,  and  their  dwellings  are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 
"  Though  living  together,'^  he  says,  "  they  seem  to  be  ignorant 
of  all  social  rites,  and  strangers  to  every  circumstance  that 
ennobles  man,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  brute.^  They 
appear  to  be  without  names,  and  to  be  ^*  ignorant  of  every  art, 
excepting  such  as  hardly  deserve  the  name,  and  without  which 
they  could  not  exist.^  f  Mr  Wilks,  in  his  Historical  Sketches  of 
the  South  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  22-^,  has  the  following  pertinent 
observations.  ^'  The  philosophy  which  refers  exclusively  to  the 
physical  influence  of  climate  this  most  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  the  moral  world  (diversity  of  character),  is  altogether  in* 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  rational  inquirer.  The  holy  spirit  of 
liberty  was  cherished,  in  Greece  and  its  Syrian  colonies,  by  the 
same  sun  which  warms  the  gross  and  ferocious  superstition  of 
^  the  Mabomedan  zealot :  The  conquerors  of  half  the  world 
issued  from  the  scorching  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  obtained  some 
of  their  earliest  triumphs  over  one  of  the  most  gallant  nations 
of  Europe.  A  remnant  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  flying 
from  Mahomedan  persecution,  carried  vrith  them  to  the  western 
coast  of  India  the  religion,  the  hardy  habits,  and  athletic  forms 
of  the  north  of  Persia ;  and  their  posterity  may  at  this  day 
be  contemplated  in  the  Parsees  of  the  English  settlement  at 
Bombay,  with  mental  and  bodily  powers  absolutely  unimpaired 
after  the  residence  of  a  thousand  years  in  that  burning  climate. 
Even  the  passive  but  ilLunderstood  character  of  the  Hindoos, 
exhibiting  few  and  unimportant  shades  of  distinction,  whether 
placed  under  the  snows  of  Imaus  or  the  vertical  sun  of  the 
torrid  zone,  has,  in  every  part  of  these  diversified  climates, 
been  occasionally  roused  to  achievements  of  valour,  and  deeds 
of  desperation,  not  surpassed  in  the  heroic  ages  of  the  Western 
world.  The  reflections  naturally  arising  from  these  facts,  are 
obviously  sufficient  to  extinguish  a  flimsy  and  superficial  hypo- 
thesis, which  would  measure  the  human  mind  by  the  scale  of  a 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.^  In  short,  if  the  brain  be  large, 
healthy,  and  of  good  quality,  the  mind  will  display  itself  vigo- 

*  Davy's  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  291. 
$Ib.  pp.  116-18. 
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RHuly  in  every  port  of  the  world ;  and,  aa  the  otbw  h^ttd,  if  its 
uze  and  quality  oe  of  an  inferior  deicription,  the  meotsl  fqcul- 
ties  will  be  dull  aad  ioeffident. 

These  remarks  are  a  fit  iDtroduction  to  an  account  of  the  life 
of  Kammohun  Aoy  :  they  are  confirmed  in  the  strongest  manner 
by  the  character  of  that  disUnguisbed  Hludoo,— so  diSerest 
from  that  of  his  countrymen  in  general,— and  in  a  more  partis 
cular  manner  fay  his  head,  of  which  the  Phrenok^cal  Society 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  cast. 

The  following  sketches  mil  convey  to  the  reader  an  a 
general  idea  of  Uie  appearance  of  the  bead. 


The  dimensions  of  the  cast  and  the  cerebral  development 
are  as  follows : 
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.  M»<^—- Although  the. hair  was  not  evturely  cut  off  from  the  posteridr  part, 
of  the  Bajah^s  head  before  the  cast  was  taken,  it  was  so  short  as  very  little 
to  obscure  the  form  of  the  head.  Except  fbr  about  an  inch  backwanl  from 
the  light  ear^  it  does  not  seem  to  have  -been  more  thaa  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
It.  .thickness.  In.  stating  the  disoeosions  of  the  heM»  auowance  has  been 
made  for  the  hair — ^the  greatest  actual  circumference  of  the  cast  being  24| 
inches ;  the  distance  from  the  occipital  spine  to  Ikidividuality  over  the  top  of 
the  head,'  16| ;  Phiioprogenitiveness  to  Individuality,  8f ;  Conoentrativeaefls 
to  Coupariaon^a ;  Ear  to  PhileprogenitiTcneas  a  «  Ear  to  Firmnesst  6| ;  Dee* 
tructiveness  to  Diestructiveness,  6| ;  Secretiveness  to  Secretivenessi  6{ ;  and 
Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness,  5|. 


L  Amativeness,  very  larae,  SO 
SL  Philoprogenit.  rather  uige,      16 

3.  Concentrativeness,  full,  15 

4.  Adhesiveness,  large,  18 
6.  Combativeness,  large^  .  18 
6b  BeatructivenesB*  laige>  .  18 
7-  Secretiveness,  large,         .        18 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  mil,        .        14 

9.  Constructiveness,  rather  fall,  12 

10.  Self-Esteem,  very  laige^  20 

11.  Liove  of  Approbation,  very  la.  20 

12.  Cautiousness,  large,  .  19 
Id.  Benevolence,  large,  18 
14.  VeneraUon,  fall,  .  14 
1&  Firmness,  very  large,      .        20 

16.  Conscientiousness,  very  larger  20 

17.  Hope,  fuH,  .  .  .  •  14 
18«  Wondem,  rather  full,        .       12 


1 9.  Idealifcy,  rather  faU,  18 

20.  Wit,  or  Mirthfahiess,  ra.  full,  13 

21.  Imitation,  rather  large,    .  16 

22.  Individuidity,  ratUer  large,  17 
83.  Form,  fall,        .        .        .  U 

24.  Sise,  rather  large,    .        •  16 

25.  Weight,  rather  large,       .  16 

26.  Colouring,  fall,         •        .  14 

27.  locality,  rather  laige,  M 

28.  Numbo*,  moderate,         •  1# 

29.  Order,  rather  fall     ..  12 

30.  Eventuality,  fall,    .  15 
81.  Time,  fall,       ...  16 

32.  Tuae,  moderate,      .       •  16 

33.  I^angua^  rather  large,      .  17 

34.  Comparison,  rather  large,  .  17 

35.  Caurality,  rather  laige,    .  17 


Rammohun  Roy  was  the  son  of  Ram  Kanth  Rojj  and  was  born 
in  the  district  of  Bordo.uaD,  or  Burdwan^  in  the  province  of  Ben- 
gal. The  date  of  his  birdi  is  variously  stated,  1774  and  1780. 
*<  My  ^cestors,"*  he  mentions  in  a  short  sketch  of  his  life,  writ- 
ten in  autumn  183S*,  '^  were  Brahmins  of  a  high  order,  and  from 
Ume  immemorial  were  devoted  to  the  religious  duties  of  their  race, 
down  to  my  fifth  progenitor»  who,  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,  gave  up  spiritual  exercises  for  worldly  pursuits  and 
aggranmsement.  His  descendants  have  ever  since  followed  his 
example.*"  ^'  But  my  maternal  ancestors,  being  of  the  sacerdotal 
order  by  profession  as  well  as  by  birth  f,  and  of  a  family  than 
which  none  holds  a  h\gher  rank  in  that  profession,  have,  up  to 
the  present  day,  uniformly  adhered  to  a  life  of  religious  obser- 
vances and  devotion-"  Under  his  father^s  roof  he  received  the 
elements  of  native  education,  and  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  Persian  language :  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  Patnat  on  the 
Ganges,  to  learn  Arabic ;  these  two  languages  being  accomplish- 
ments indispensable  to  those  who  attadi  themselves  to  the  courts 
of  Mahomedan  princes^  Lastly,  he  was  sent  to  Benares,  alsQ 
ofi  the  Ganges,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  the  sacred 

•  PUbUihed  In  the  Athenaeum,  No.  9^,  Otfa  Octeber  ISSSi 

-f  The  general  notion  that  all  Brahmins  ate  priests  is  erroneous. 
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language  of  the  Hindoos.  He  there  devoted  himself  to  the 
4tuay  of  that  tongue,  and  of  the  theological  works  written  in  it, 
which  contain  the  body  of  Hindoo  literature,  law,  and  religion. 
His  masters  at  Patna  set  him  to  study  Aralnc  translations  of 
some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Euclid,  and  he  derived 
also  a  considerable  Knowledge  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  from 
his  friends  among  the  Mussulmans.  In  this  way  he  must  have 
acquired  some  notions  on  religion  more  rational  than  those  of  his 
countrymen  in  general.  He  was  trained  by  his  father  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Brahmins ;  a  doctrine  which  teaches  the  people 
to  regard  the  adoption  of  a  particular  mode  of  diet  as  tlieir 
chief  religious  duty ;— which  requires  them  to  visit  the  least  aber- 
ration from  it,  (even  though  the  conduct  of  the  offender  be  in 
other  respects  pure  and  blameless,)  not  only  with  the  severest 
censure,  but  actually  with  exclusion  from  the  society  of  his  fa^ 
mily  and  friends,  and  with  loss  of  caste ;-— and  among  whose  vo- 
taries the  rigid  observance  of  this  grand  article  of  faith  is  consi- 
dered so  meritorious  as  to  compensate  for  every  moral  defect, 
and  even  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  To  adopt  the  words 
of  Rammohun  Roy  himself,  ^^  murder,  theft,  or  perjury,  though 
brought  home  to  the  party  by  a  judicial  sentence,  so  far  from 
inducing  loss  of  caste,  is  visited  in  their  society  with  no  peculiar 
mark  of  infamy  or  disgrace,  A  trifling  present  to  a  Brahmin, 
with  the  performance  of  a  few  idle  ceremonies,  are  held  aaasufi* 
ficient  atonement  for  all  those  crimes;  and  the  delinquent  is  at 
once  freed  from  all  temporal  inconvenience,  as  well  as  all  dread 
of  future  retribution.**— (/n/ro(Zur^ton  to  Triinslation  of  Ishopa- 
nishad). 

At  a  very  early  period  the  acute  and  reflecting  mind  of  Ram- 
mohun Roy  observed  the  diversities  of  opinion  which  existed 
around  him,  and  that,  while  some  of  the  Hmdoos  exalted  Brama 
xhe  Creator,  others  gave  the  ascendency  to  Vishnu,  the  Preter- 
ver ;  and  others,  again,  to  Siva,  the  Destroyer.     Without  dis* 

1  rating  the  authority  of  his  father,  he  often  sought  from  him  in- 
brmation  as  to  the  reasons  of  his  faith,  but  obtained  no  satisfac- 
tion. ^*  When  about  the  age  of  sixteen,^  he  says,  **  I  composed 
a  manuscript,  calling  in  question  the  validity  of  the  idolatrous 
system  of  the  Hindoos.  This,  together  with  my  known  senti- 
ments on  that  subject,  having  proauced  a  coolness  between  me 
and  my  immediate  kindred,  I  proceeded  on  my  travels,  and 
passed  through  different  countries,  chiefly  within,  but  some  be- 
yond, the  bounds  of  Hindostan,  with  a  feeling  of  great  aversion 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Briush  power  in  India.^  He  spent 
two  or  three  years  in  Thibet,  where  tie  often  excited  the  anger  of 
the  worshippers  of  the  Lama  by  his  rejection  of  their  doctrine, 
that  this  pretended  deity— hi  li vine  man-nras  the  ereator  and  pre* 
server  of  the  world*    ^^  In  these  ciraumstances,"  says  Dr  Carpen- 
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tetj  **  he  experi^tioed  the  soothing  kindness  of  the  female  part  of 
the  family ;  and  his  gentle  feeling  heart  lately  dwelt  with  deep  in- 
tevest)  at  the  distance  of  more  wan  forty  years,  on  the  reocaleiv 
tions  of  that  period,  which,  he  said,  had  made  him  always  feel 
Respect  and  gratitude  towards  the  female  sex,  and  which  doubt- 
kss  contributed  to  that  unvarying  and  refined  courtesy  wbtdb 
marked  his  intercourse  with  them  in  this  country  *.^ 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  recalled  by  his 
father,  and  restored  to  favour ;  <^  after  which,*'  he  says,  **  I  first 
saw  atid  began  to  associate  with  Europeans,  and  soon  after  made 
myself  tolerably  acquainted  with  their  laws  and  form  of  govern- 
ment. Finding  them  generally  more  intelligent,  more  steady 
and  moderate  in  their  conduct,  I  gave  up  my  prejudice  against 
them,  and  became  inclined  in  their  favour ;  feeling  persuaded 
that  their  rule,  though  a  foreign  yoke,  would  lead  most  speedily 
and  surely  to  the  amelioration  of  the  native  inhabitants.  I  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  several  of  them  even  in  their  public  ca- 
pacity .-^My  continued  controversies  with  the  Brahmins  on  the 
subject  of  their  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  my  interference 
witn  their  custom  of  burning  widows,  and  other  pernicious  prac- 
tices, revived  and  increased  their  animosity  against  me ;  and, 
through  their  influence  with  my  family,  my  &ther  was  again 
oblig^  to  withdraw  his  countenance  openly,  though  his  limited 
pecuniary  support  was  still  continued  to  me.^ 

At  the  age  of  twenty-'two,  as  we  learn  from  Mr  John  Digby, 
editor  of  the  English  edition  of  one  of  his  works,  the  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Vedant,  *^  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  £ngliSi 
language,  which,^  says  Mr  Digby,  '^  not  pursuing  with  applica- 
tion, he,  five  years  afterwards,  when  I  became  acquainted  with 
him,  could  merely  speak  it  well  enough  to  be  understood  upon 
•'  the  most  common  topics  of  discourse,  but  could  not 'write  it  with 
any  degree  of  correctness.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as  De^ 
wan,  or  principal  native  oflicer,  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues, 
in  the  district  (Rungpoor)  of  which  I  was  for  five  years  colkc^ 
tor  in  the  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service.  By  perusing 
all  my  public  correspondence  with  diligence  and  attention,  as  well 
as  by  corresponding  and  conversing  with  European  gentlemen^ 
he  acquired  so  correct  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language^  as 
to  be  enabled  to  write  and  speak  it  with  considerable  accuracy.^ 

His  father,  Ram  Kanth  Roy,  died  about  180S,  leaving  him 

•  Biomphical  Sketch,  paMished  orlabMUy  in  the  Bristol  Gasstte  of  8d 
October  1838,  and  reprintod  in  a  work  &om  which  we  have  derived  moat  of 

Se  xnateriala  of  this  article,.i-''  A  Review  of  the  Labours,  Opinions,  and 
laracier  of  Riyah  Rammohun  Roy  ;  In  a  Discourse,  on  occa^on  of  his  Death, 
delivered  in  Lewin*fl  Mead  Chapel,  Bristol ;  a  Series  of  lUustradve  Extraota 
firam  Ua  Writinga ;  and  a  Biographical  Memoir  s  to  which  ia  aul(jolned  an  Ek- 
anunatioB  of  some  derogatory  Statements  in  the  Asiatic  JounuL  By  Lant 
Carpenter,  LL.  B— -London :  R,  Hunter,  St  Paul's  Church  Yard,  ISSa" 
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no  part  of  his  property;  but,  in  the  year  1811,  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Jugmohun  Roy,  to  whom  he  succeeded,  rendered 
him  oompletdy  independent.  ^'  After  my  fath^^s  death,^  says 
he,  ^'  I  opposed  the  advocates  of  idolatry^  with  still  greater  bold- 
ness. Availing  myself  of  the  art  of  printing,  now  established  in 
India,  I  pubushed  various  works  and  pamphlets  against  their 
errors,  in  the  native  and  foreign  languages*^  Among  other 
works,  he  published,  in  Persian,  with  an  Arabic  preface,  a  trea* 
tiae  entitled,  ^'  Against  the  Idolatry  qf  all  JRdigions"  No  one 
undertook  to  refute  this  book,  but  it  raised  up  against  him  a 
host  of  enemies ;  and  in  1814,  he  retired  to  Calcutta,  where  he 
purchased  a  house  and  garden,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  English  language,  both  by  readmg  and  by  conversation : 
he  also  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  paid  much  at^ 
tention  to  the  mathematics.  It  was,  however,  chiefly  to  religion 
that  the  energy  of  his  mind  was  directed ;  and  his  talents  and 
activity  displayed  themselves  in  his  continued  endeavours  to. re-- 
form the  religion  of  his  countrymen  from  the  corruptions  by 
which  it  was  disfigured.  The  body  of  Hindoo  theology  is  com^ 
prised  in  the  Veda,  which  are  writings  of  very  high  antiquity. 
On  account  of  their  great  bulk,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  style  in 
which  they  are  oomposed,  Vyas,  a  person  of  great  celebrity  in 
Hindoo  literature,  was  induced,  about  2000  years  ago,  to  draw 
up  a  compendious  abstract  of  the  whole,  accompanied  with  e;&» 
planations  of  the  more  difficult  passages.  This  digest  be  called 
the  Vedant,  or  the  Resolution  of  all  the  Veds.  One  portion  of 
it  respects  the  ritual,  and  another  the  principles  of  religion.  It 
it  written  in  the  Sanscrit  languaga  Hammonua  Roy  translated 
it  into  the  Bengalee  and  Hindoostanee  Uneuages,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  countrymen;  and  afterwards  pubUshed  an  abridgmemt 
ot  it,  for  gratuitous  and  extensive  distribution.  Of  this  abridge 
mcnt  he  puUished  an  English  translation  in  1816,  the  title  of 
which  represents  the  Vedant  as  '^  the  most  celebrated  and  re* 
vered  work  of  Brahminic^d  theology,  establishing  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  that  he  alone  is  the  object  of  propitiation 
ana  worship.'"  Towards  the  close  of  his  prefisce  he  thus  wriles 
*^^^  My  constant  reflections  on  the  inconvenient  or^  rather,  inju* 
rious  rites  introduced  by  the  peculiar  practice  of  Hindoo  idda* 
try,  which,  more  than  any  other  Pagan  worship^  dt^stroys  the 
texture  of  society— -together  with  compassion  fur  my  country- 
men-^ave  compelled  tne  to  use  every  possible  eflbrt  to  awaken 
them  from  their  dream  of  error ;  and  by  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  [their]  scriptures,  enable  them  to  contemplate, 
with  true  devotion,  the  unity  and  omnipresence  of  nature'*8  God. 
By  taking  the  path  which  consdence  and  sincerity  direct,  I,  born 
a  Brahmin,  have  exposed  myself  to  the  eoo^)laining«  and  re« 
proaches  even  of  some  of  my  relations,  whose  prejudices  are 
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Btvong,  and  whose  tenporal  advantage  depends  on  the  preaeiit 
system*  But  these,  however  accumulated,  I  can  tranquilly 
mar ;  trusting  that  a  day  will  arrive  when  my  humble  endeft- 
voiirs  wiM  be  viewed  with  justice— perhaps  acknowledge  with 
gratitude.  At  any  rate,  whatever  men  may  say,  I  cannot  be 
deprived  of  this  ccHisolation — my  motives  are  acceptable  to  that 
Beug  who  beh(dds  in  secret  at^  compensates  openly ."^ 

After  the  publication  of  the  Vedant,  Rammobun  Roy  printed, 
in  Bengalee  and  jn  English,  some  of  the  principal  chapters 
of  the  Veds.  The  first  of  the  series  was  published  in  1816, 
and  is  entitled  ^*  A  Translation  of  the  Cena  Upanishad,  one 
of  the  <]!hapter8  of  the  Sama  Veda,  according  to  the  gloss  of  the 
celebrated  Shancaradiarya ;  establishing  the  Unity  and  sole  Om- 
nipotence of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  that  He  alone  is  the  ob« 
ject  of  worship.'^  This  was  prefixed  to  a  reprint  of  the  Abridge 
ment  of  the  Vedant,  published  in  London  in  1817,  by  Mr  Dig- 
by.  The  English  preface  contains  a  letter  from  Rammohun 
Roy  to  this  gentleman,  which  shows  how  well  he  had,  even  at 
that  time,  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  English  language. 
*^  The  consequence  of  my  long  and  uninterrupted  researches  mto 
religious  trutli,^  he  says  in  this  letter,  ^*  has  been,  that  I  have 
found  the  doctrines  of  Christ  more  conducive  to  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  rational  bangs,  than 
any  other  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge ;  and  have  also 
found  Hindoos  in  general  tnore  superstitious  and  miserable,  bodi 
in  performance  of  their  religious  rites,  and  in  their  domestie 
concerns,  than  the  rest  of  the  known  nations  of  the  earth/'  He 
then  proceeds  to  state  what  he  had  done  in  order  to  render  them 
<^  more  happy  and  comfortable  both  here  and  hereafter;** 
and  adds,  *^  I,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  my  pwiuits,  met 
with  great  opposition  from  their  self-interested  leaders  the  Brah- 
mins, and  was  deserted  by  mv  nearest  relations ;  and  I  conse^ 
quentiy  felt  extremely  melandioly.  In  that -critical  aitxiatioD,  the 
only  comfort  that  I  had,  was  the  consoling  and  rational  conver- 
aaHon  of  my  European  friends^  especially  those  of  Scotland 
tfid  England.** — In  the  same  letter  he  expresses  his  full  expecta- 
tion of  speedily  setting  off  for  England ;  but  says  that  he  had 
been  prevented  from  proceeding  so  soon  as  he  could  wish,  by  the 
i^ead  of  his  views,  and  the  inclination  manifested  by  many  to 
seek  the  truth. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  (he  interested  advocates  for  heath^i 
worship  should  have  endeavoured  to  uphold  it  by  imputations  on 
the  character  of  the  Reformer ;  atid  some  one  did  publicly  charge 
him  with  **  rashness,  self-eonceit,  arrogance,  and  impiety.** 
Every  member  of  his  own  family  opposed  him  ;  and  he  expe* 
rienced  even  the  bitter  alienation  of  his  mother  through  the  in^ 
fluence  of  the  interested  persons  around  her.   He  recently  stated, 
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however,  thai  befoie  her  death  she  expresaed  her  great  sorrow  for 
what  had  passed,  and  declared  her  firm  oanviodon  in  the  unity 
of  God,  and  the  futility  of  Hindoo  superstition.  Dr  Carpenter 
adds,  that  ^^  in  his  early  days,  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  fine 
understanding ;  but,  through  the  influence  of  superstitious  In^- 
gotry,  she  had  been  among  his  most  bitter  o|^)onents.  He,  how« 
ever,  manifested  a  warm  and  afiSectionate  attachment  towards 
her,  and  it  was  with  a  glistening  eye  that  he  told  us  she  had  *  re* 

Cented^  of  her  conduct  towards  him.  Though  ^convinced  that 
b  doctrines  were  true,  she  could  not  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
idolatrous  customs,  ^  Rammohun,^  she  said  to  him,  before  she 
set  out  on  her  last  pilgrimage  to  Juggernaut,  where  she  died, 

you  are  right ;  but  I  am  weak  woman,  and  am  grown  too  old 
to  give  up  these  observances,  which  are  a  comfort  to  me.^  She 
maintained  them  with  the  most  self-denying  devotion.  She 
would,  not  allow  a  female  servant  to  accompany  her ;  or  any 
other  provision  to  be  made  for  her  comfort  or  even  support  on 
her  journey :  and  when  at  Juggernaut,  she  engaged  in  sweeping 
the  temple  of  the  idol.  There  she  spent  the  reminder  of  her 
life-^nearly  a  year,  if  not  more ;  and  there  she  died.^ 

Besides  essentially  contributing  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  native  schools,  Bammohun  Roy  directed  his  efforts, 
and  with  great  success,  towards  the  extinction  of  the  practice  of 
burning  widows.  ^*  His  enlarged  and  benignant  spirit,^  sava 
Br  Carpenter,  ^*  the  tenderness  and  purity  of  his  own  heart,  the 
maternal  love  which  he  had  experienoed,  and  the  infljueocef  of 
that  soothing  kindness  which. he  had  received  Ax)m  the  women 
of  Thibet  when  he  was  separated  from  the  endearments  of  home, 
aided  to  produce  in  his  mind  those  senumenia  of  respect  for  wo- 
man in  her  <lomestic  and  social  and  moral  relations,  wmch  entirely 
raised  him  above  the  narrow  and  degrading  views  entertamed 
of  the  female  sex  bjr  his  countrymen  in  general;  and  which  led 
him  to  contribute,  in  various  ways,  to.^e  jiAst  appreciation  of 
tbemy  and  to  their  protei^tion  from  the  sordid  puqxMs  and  su** 
peratitious  seal  of  those  who  degraded  them  by  defaamng  jk» 
and  practices,  and  condemned  them  to  self^immolatko.  He  vik 
guarded  woman,  whether  considered  as  an  intdUectual  or  as  a  spi^^ 
ritual  being,  as  fiited,  by  natural  powers  and  capabihties,  ^o  bet 
the  eoittpanion,  the  friend,  aad  the  helper  of  man.^  (Discourse^ 
p.  40.) 

It  has  been  already  shewn,  that,  as  early  as  1817^  he  bad  di- 
rked his  attention  to  the  Chr^tian  relieion ;  but  he  found  him^^ 
self  greatly  perplexed  by  the  various  doctrines  which  he  found 
insisted  upon  as  essential  to  Christianity,  in  the  writings  of  Chns* 
tian  authors,  and  in  conversation  with  those  Christian  tejicherst 
with  whom  he  had  communication*  To  enable  himself  to  dis^ 
cover  the  real  nature  o£  the  doctrines  .taught  in. SoriptuEe»  he 
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acqiiiKd  a  knowiddge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Qretk  language 
and  then  studied  the  oiiffinaW*-the  Old  Testament  with  a  Jewish 
tabbi,  and  the  New  with  Christian  divines.  ^^  After  long  and 
ainute  investigation,^  says  Mr  Sandford  Arnot  *,  **  he  came  lo 
the  conclusion  that  they  contained  the  doctrine  of  pure  thdsm ; 
and  one  of  his  Christian  instructors,  the  Reverend  William 
Adam,  a  man  of  talent,  learning,  aiid  piety,  who  went  over 
the  same  ground  with  him,  came  to  the  same  decision,  and  from 
having  been  a'Baptist  Missionary,  became  a  Unitarian  preacher. 
Thenceforward  the  Rajah  gave  his  whole  support  to  the  views 
of  this  sect.^  Becoming  more  and  more  strongly  impressed  widi 
the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  Christian  system  of  morality, 
he  published,  in  18S0,  in  En^h,  Sanscrit,  and  Bengalee,  a  series 
of  selections,  principally  from  the  first  three  Gbspels,  which  he 
entitled,  ^*  The  Precepts  of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Hap- 

C'ness.^  He  oassed  by  those  portions  of  the  Evangelists  which 
ive  been  maae  the  basis  of  distinctive  doctrines;  and  also  (ex«- 
cept  where  doseiy  interwoven  with  the  discourses  of  Christ)  the 
narratives  of  miracles--4)el]eving  these  to  be  little  fitted  to  afiect 
the  convictions  of  his  countrymen,  while  the  preceptive  part  he 
deemed  most  likely  *^  to  ptDduce  the  desirable  effect  of  improv- 
ing the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  of  different  persuasions  and  de^ 
grees  of  understanding.^  '^  This  simple  code  of  religion  and 
morality,^  he  says,  at  the  close  of  his  preface,  ^*  is  so  admirably 
calculated  to  elevate  men's  ideas  to  high  and  libeml  notions  of 
one  God,  who  has  equally  subj^ted  all  living  creatures,  without 
distinction  of  caste,  rank,  or  wealth,  to  chanse,  disappointment, 
pain,  and  death,  and  has  equally  admitted  all  to  be  partakers  of 
the  bountiful  mercies^wbich  he  has  lavished  over  nature ;  and  is 
also  so  well  fitted  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  human  race  in 
the  discharge  of  their  various  duties  to  God,  to  themselves,  and 
to  society ;  that  I  cannot  but  hope  the  best  effects  firom  its  pro^ 
mulgation  in  the  present  form."" 

This  work  was  published  anonymously,  but,  as  appear8,r  with^ 
out  concealment,  and  it  brought  upon  him  some  severe  and  un- 
•expected  animadversions  in  <*  The  Friend  of  Indta."^  Under  the 
designation  of  '*  A  Friend  Co  Truth,^  Rammobun  Aov  publish^ 
ed  an  *^  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Public  in  ddience  of  the  Pro- 
oepts  of  Jesus  ^  iu  which  he  maintains  that  they  ^*  contain  not 
only  the  essence  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  instruct  mankind  in 
their  civil  duties,  but  abo  the  best  and  the  only  means  of  obtain- 

*  Biographical  Sketch  of  Ilsyah  Rammohun  Roy,  published  in  the  Athe^ 
Useum,  5th  October  1S33.  Mr  Arnot  was  in  habit's  of  daily  cotnmunicatioti 
with  the  Ri^  for  y6si%  both  in  India  and  in  this  countryy  and  acted  as  his 

Sivste  secretary  ilace  Us  arrival  in  Europe  as  Envoy  from  the  King  of 
elhi. 
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iog  the  fbrgiv0tietB  of  our  sins^  the  favour  of  Gfod,  ami  sti^gth 
to  ovenxme  our  puMons  and  to  keep  his  commiiidnientB.^ 

Ou  these  anonymous  publications  Dr  Marshman  of  Sei^niv 
pore  College,  published  a  series  of  animadversiotis,  which  led  to 
a  *^  Second  Appeal^  from  Rammohua  Roy,  with  his  name  prei. 
fixed,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  closeness  of  his  reasonings, 
the  extent  and  critical  accuracy  of  his  .scriptural  knowledge, 
the  cooiprehensiTeness  of  his  inyestigatioos,  the  judiobusness 
of  his  arrangement,  the  lucid  statement  of  his  own  opinions,  and 
the  acuteness,  skill,  and  temper  with  which  he  controverts  the  po»^ 
dtions  of  his  opponents.  AU  the  publications  of  this  controveny 
were  soon  reprinted  in  London.  The  doctrine  which  he  main*, 
tained  in  it  respecting  God,  is  thus  stated  in  the  Second  Ap* 
peal  :*^**  That  the  Omnipotent  Gkid,  who  is  the  only  pn^>er  object 
of  religious  veneration,  is  one  and  undivided  in  person  C  <tnd 
that,  **  in  reliance  on  numerous  promises  found  in  the  sacred 
writings,  we  ought  to  entertain  every  hope  of  enjoying  the  tiless^ 
ings  of  pardon  from  the  merciful  Father,  through  repentance, 
which  is  declared  the  only  means  of  procuring  forgiveness  for 
our  failures.^  The  circumstance  of  the  Rajah  having  adopted 
an  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  which,  whether  sound  or  the 
reverse,  is  certainly  one  whidi,  he  must  have  been  aware^  was 
not  very  Ukely  to  raise  him  in  the  esteem  of  the  great  body  of 
the  British  public^  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  independence  and 
honesty  by  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  he  was  chanu>- 
lerised. 

The  Second  Appeal  called  forth  another  work  from  Dr  Manh* 
man ;  to  which  Rammohun  Roy  puUished  a  reply  in  18Sa^ 
under  the  title  of  the  Pinal  Appeal*  His  preceding  works 
bad  been  printed  at  the  Baptist  Missionary  press;  out  the 
acting  proprietor  declined,  **  although  in  the  politest  manner 
possible,^  to  print  the  Final  Appeal;  and  Bammohuii  Roy 
purchased  types,  and  commenced  an  independent  printing  press 
for  this  and  other  similar  puUications.  The  imprint  is  *^  Cal- 
eutta :  printed  at  the  Unitarian  Press,  Dhurmtollah.^  He  de- 
pended chiefly  on  native  aid ;  and,  in  conlsequenoe^  the  original 
work  hiEis  many  errata.  In  the  prefiace^  he  says  that  this  co». 
troversy  had  prevented  other  publioations  which  he  had  pn>- 
jected  for  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  dmwn  him  for  three  years 
ftom  other  literary  pursuits;  and  that  it  had  caused  much 
coolness  towards  him  in  the  demeanour  of  some  whose  friends 
ship  he  held  very  dear ;  nevertheless,  that  he  did  not  wish  he 
haa  pursued  a  diflbrent  course,  since,  he  sa^s,  ^*  whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  the  world,  my  own  conscience  fuUy  approves 
of  my  past  endeavours  to  defend  what  I  esteem  the  cause  of 
truth."*  It  is  proper  to  add,  that,  on  the  side  of  the  Trinita- 
rians, the  controversy  was  conducted  with  becoming  equanimity. 
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^^  During  this  period,^  says  Mr  Arnot,'^'  the  whdie  powers  of 
his  mind  were  directed  to  the  Tindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God.  In  this,  he  maintained,  the  sacred  books  of 
Hindus  and  Mussulmans,  Jews  and  Christians,  agreed ;  and 
that  all  apparent  deviations  from  it  were  modem  corruptions. 
He  propagated  it  day  and  night,  by  word  and  writing,  with  the 
zeal  of  an  apostle,  and  the  self-devotion  of  a  martvr.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  maintain  it  against  all  gainsayers ;  from  the  be* 
liever  in  thirty-three  millions  of  gods  to  the  denier  of  one :  for 
both  extremes  are  common  in  the  East.  The  writer  remembers 
finding  bim  at  his  Garden  House,  near  Calcutta,  one  evening, 
about  seven  oVlock,  closing  a  (tispute  with  one  of  the  followers 
of  Budh,  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  deity.  The  Rajah  had 
spent  the  whole  day  in  the  controversy  without  stopping  for 
food,  rest,  or  refreshment,  and  rejoicing  more  in  confuting  one 
atheist  than  in  triumphing  over  a  hundred  idolaters :  the  ere* 
dulity  ot  the  one  he  despised;  the  scepticism  of  the  other  he 
thought  pernicious;  for  he  was  deeply  irapressled  with  the  inw 
portance  of  religion  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  mankind.^ 

The  Rajah  had  long  felt  a  strong  wish  to  visit  Europe,  and,  as 
he  himself  expresses  it,  ^'  obtmn,  o^  personal  observation,  a  more 
thorough  insight  into  its  manners,  customs,  rdigion,  and  political 
institutions.  I  refVained,  however,^  he  adds,  ^^  from  carrying 
this  intention  into  dfect,  until  the  friends  who  <x>incided  in  ray 
sentiment$  should  be  increased  in  number  and  strength.  My 
expectations  having  been  at  length  realized,  in  November  I8S0 
I  embarked  for  England,  as  the  discussion  of  the  East  India 
Company^s  charter  was  expected  to  come  on,  by  which  the  tieat*- 
ment  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  its  future  government,  would 
be  determined  for  many  years  to  come ;  and  an  appeal  to  the 
King  in  Council,  against  the  abolition  of  the  pracdce  of  burning 
Hindoo  widows,  was  to  be  heard  before  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
bis  Majesty  the  Empefor  of  Delhi  had  likewise  commissioned 
me  to  bring  before  the  authorities  in  England,  certain  encroach* 
ments  on  his  rights  by  the  East  India  Company.  I  accordingly 
arrived  in  England  in  April  1851  .''^  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  youngest  son  Ram  Roy,  and  two  native  servants.  His  ar» 
rival,  says  Dr  Carpenter,  was  ^^  at  a  period  when  the  whole 
nation  was  in  a  state  of  intense  excilement,  in  connexion  with 
Parliamentary  Reform ;  and,  being  well  versed  in  our  natiomd 
history,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  our  political  institutiona 
and  parties,  he  saw  at  once  the  bearings  of  the  great  measure,*^ 
which,  he  wrote,  ^  would,  in  its  consequences,  promote  the 
welfare  of  England  and  her  dependencies,  nay,  of  the  whole 
world.^'' 

The  fame  of  Rammohun  Roy  had  preceded  him ;  but  the 
official  character  in  which  he  came,  together  with  the  state  of 
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public  affairs,  necessarily  brought  him  fbrwaid  to  public  notice 
even  more  than  might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  His  great 
notoriety,  and  his  '<  unvarying  urbanity  and  solicitude  to  avoid 
giving  pain  to  any  one,  even  to  the  inconsiderate  aiid  presuming, 
exposed  him,^  says  Dr  Carpenter,  *^  to  extreme  interruption  and 
inconvenience,  and  at  times  to  much  vexation.  Habitual  cau- 
ticHi  to  shun  every  overt  act  by  which  his  Brahminical  rank  might 
be  forfeited,  to  his  own  and  his  children's  injury,  and  to  the  im- 
pidring  of  bis  hopes  and  means  of  usefulness,  seems  occasionally 
to  have  given  to  his  system  of  conduct 'the  air  of  uncertainty,  if 
not  of  ambiguity.  Perhaps,  also,  there  were  occasions  when 
questions  proposed,  with  the  skill  of  the  practised  disputant,  to 
didt  an  expression  which  might  support  some  pre-formed  opi-^ 
nion  respecting  .the  Rajah's  sentiments,  led  him,  through  \ma^ 
ranee  of  the  real  bearings  of  the  case,  to  accord  with  that  which 
his  remarkable  clearness  of  diserimination  would  have  rejected 
at  once,  if  the  whole  tendency  of  the  inquiry  had  been  before 
him ;  and  this  effect  may  have*  been  aidea  by  those  nice  shades 
in  the  import  of  words,  winch  are^  as  opinions  modify,  continu- 
ally varying  in  their  influence.  And  sometimes,  that  disposition 
to  acquiescence  which  eastern  politeness  requires,  and  which  his 
own  kindness  of  heart  contributed  to  strengthen,  was  known  to 
place  him  in  circumstances,  and  lead  him  to  expressions,  which 
made  his  smcerity  questioned.  But^  where  he  was  best  and 
fully  known,  the  simplicity,  candour,  explicitness,  and  openness 
of  his  mind,  were  stnking  and  acknowledged ;  and  from  these, 
together  with  his  profound  acquirements,  his  extensive  infbrma- 
tion,  bis  quick  discrimination  of  cfaaraotei^  his  delicacy  and  ho^ 
nourable  sentiments,  bis  benevolent  facfws  and  purposes  for  hu- 
man welfare,  hia  benignant  concern  for  the  comfort  and  happi^ 
ness  of  all  around  him,  his  aflbctionateness  and  humility  of  dis^ 
positioD,  his  gentleness  and  quick  sensibiHty,  there  was  a  charm 
in  his  presence  and  conversation,  which  made  one  feel  love  for 
him  as  well  as  high  respect." 

In  Britain,  the  Rajwi's  time  was  devoted  mainly  to  politics; 
and,  as  Mr  Amot  mentbns,  ^  he  rather  shunned  than  courted 
religious  controversy,  which  might,  if  indulged  in,  have  inters 
lered  with  his  political  views.  His  first  respect  was  shown  td 
the  Unitarians ;  he  visited  all  their  places  of  worship  within  his 
reach,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  their  most  distin"- 
guished  leaders*  But  he  by  no  means  confined  his  attention  to 
one  sect  He  occasionally  joined  the  congregations  of  persons 
<xf  every  persuamn,  from  the  Boman  Catholic  to  the  Free- 
thinking  Christian,  listening  to  all  with  the  same  reverence  or 
appearance  of  external  respect.  He  was  a  most  regular  at- 
tendant^  however,  on  the  ministration  of  the  Rev.  Dr  A.  H. 
Kenney,  of  St  01ave\  Southwark,  which  he  called  his  church. 
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Hia  mind  was  too  expanded  to  be  capable  of  being  confined 
within  the  strait  waistcoat  of  any  sect  He  viewed  religion  as  a 
philosopher,  and  had  surveyed  all  with  a  critical  eye.  He  re- 
jeeted  the  ftiih  of  his  fathers,  because  it  was  at  once  foolish  and 
deeding,  and  esteemed  the  difl^on  of  Christianity,  in  a  pure 
form,  beneficial  to  mankind.*^ 

In  his  intektx>arse  with  the  English,  his  Benevolence  and 
Love  of  Approbation  were  conspicuously  manifested ;  and  in- 
deed it  appears  that  to  the  too  great  ascendency  of  the  latter 
the  loss  of  his  health  is  in  some  measure  to  be  attributed. 
^^  As  a  social  being,^  says  Mr  Arnot,  *^  few  possessed  qualities 
more  calculated  to  inspire  respect  and  love.  He  was  affable  in 
his  manners,  cheerful  and  instructive  in  conversation,  equally 
ready  to  receive  or  to  communicate  knowledge,  and  scrupulous- 
ly attentive  to  the  rules  of  society.  Perhaps  he  rather  carried 
politeness  to  a  fault,  and  often  sacrificed  to  etiquette  both  udlity 
and  personal  comfort.  His  acquaintance  being  eagerly  courted 
in  Europe,  he  was  oppressed,  from  the  moment  of  his  landing  in 
England,  with  visitors  of  all  ranks  and  classes ;  and  often  by  two 
or  three  invitations  to  parties  for  every  day  in  the  week.  He 
with  difiiculty  stole  a  few  hours  a  day  for  business ;  even  the  Sab- 
bath brought  him  no  rest ;  for,  to  please  all  parties,  he  had  often 
to  attend  church  two  or  three  times,  even  when  labouring  under 
indisposition.  In  short,  he  wanted  the  courage  to  say  ^  No  i* 
and  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  contributed  to  shorten  his  days. 
Hia  health  had  been  long  declining  from  over  exertion,  although 
it  was  excellent  in  part  of  the  years  1881  and  1832.  Since  his 
return  from  France  in  January  188S,  (whither  he  had  gone  in 
autumn  1889),  both  body  and  mind  seemed  losing  their  tone 
and  vigour.^  He  was  first  conBned  to  his  bed  on  the  17th  of 
September  18S8,  while  residing  at  Bristol,  where  he  had  arrived 
on  a  visit  ten  days  before ;  and  never  rose  again  from  that  to 
Friday  the  27th,  on  the  morning  of  which,  about  half-past  two 
o^dock,  he  died.  **  For  the  last  two  or  three  days  he  appeared 
to  have  lost  almost  all  consciousness  and  power  of  speech,  and 
only  expressed  thanks  for  the  services  rendered  him.  He  was 
attended  in  his  last  moments  by  (among  others)  Miss  Castles,  of 
Stapleton,  Bristol,  at  whose  residence  he  breathed  his  last ;  by 
Mr  Hare,  of  Bedford  Square,  London,  and  his  niece,  (a  family 
which  had  discharged  the  duties  of  hospitality  towards  him  ever 
eince  his  arrival  in  England,  with  a  kindness,  delicacy,  and  en^- 
tire  disinterestedness,  which  are  honourable  to  the  national  cha- 
raoter),  and  by  hb  Indian  servants,  one  of  them  a  Brahmin, 
distantly  related  to  him.^ 

Mr  John  Bishop  Estlin,  who  attended  the  Rajah  during 
his  illness,  states,  that  some  of  the  symptoms  in  its  progress 
'<  led  to  the  conclusion  that  his  head  was  considerably  aflected, 
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though  no  pain  was  felt  there,  the  stomaeh  being  the  part  of 
which  he  most  oomplained."  An  extremely  dry  and  ghmed 
tongue,  frequent  pulse,  and  inoemant  restlessness  (though  mth« 
out  much  increase  of  heat  or  local  pain),  are  also  mentioned. 
His  indisposition  experienced  but  a  temporary  check  from  the 
remedies  applied :  severe  spasms,  with  paralysis  of  the  left  arm 
and  leg,  came  on  during  tne  day  before  his  death ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  fell  into  a  state  of  stupor  from  which  he  never  te^ 
vived.  ^'  He  repeatedly  acknowledged  during  his  illness,*^  says 
Mr  Estlin,  ^^  his  sense  of  the  kindness  of  all  around  him,  and 
in  strong  language  expressed  the  confidence  he  felt  in  his  medi* 
cal  advisers.^  ^'  He  conversed  very  little  during  his  illness,  but 
was  observed  to  be  often  engaged  in  prayer.  He  told  his  son 
and  those  around  him  that  he  should  not  recover. 

'^  An  examination  of  the  body  took  place  on  Saturday,  when 
the  brain  was  found  to  be  inflamed,  containing  some  fluid,  and 
covered  with  a  kind  of  purulent  efiusion :  its  membrane  also 
adhered  to  the  skull,  the  result  probably  of  previously  existing 
disease :  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy.  The 
case  appeared  to  be  one  of  fever,  producing  great  prostration 
of  the  vital  powers,  and  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  which  did  not  exhibit,  in  their  usual  degree,  the  symp- 
toms of  that  afiection. 

^^  The  Rajah  was  a  remarkablv  stout,  well  formed  man,  neav- 
ly  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  fine  handsome  and  expressive  coun* 
tenance.  A  cast  for  a  bust  was  taken  a  few  hours  after  his 
death;'— (Carpenter,  pp.  11&-120.) 

Application  was  made,  through  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Stannus  of  this 
city,  to  Dr  Carpenter,  with  the  view  of  procuring  a  copy  of  the 
cast  for  the  Phrenological  Society ;  and  in  his  absence  Mr  Estlin 
politely  got  one  forwarded  to  Edinburgh.  He  mentions,  in  a 
tetter  to  Mr  Stannus,  that  he  was  present  when  the  cast  was 
taken ;  that  ^^  the  body  was  then  quite  warm  ;^  and  that  the 
phrenologists  ^^  may  feel  satisfied  that  they  have  in  this  cast  a 
most  accurate  representation  of  the  Bajah^s  head.^*  Mr  Estlin 
adds :  ^*  He  had  a  great  deal  of  hair ;  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head  was  shaved;  and  the  hair  on  the  back  part  cut  ofl'  during 
his  illness.  The  depression  pn  the  crown  of  the  head  [over  Ve- 
neration  and  Hope]  is  quite  natural :  a  friend  told  me  the  Rajah 
had  once  placed  his  hand  there,  to  feel  the  peculiar  formation.**^ 
In  adjusting  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  cast,  the 
shoulders  l^ppened  to  be  drawn  up,  so  that  the  thorax,  as  re* 
presented  in  the  bust,  wants  its  proper  symmetry. 

Notwithstanding  what  Mr  Estlin  says  about  the  accuracy  of 
the  cast,  we  suspect  that  the  artist  who  made  it  did  not  closely 
join  the  two  halves  of  the  mould,  as  there  is  an  awkward  ap- 
pearance of  scraping  in  a  line  passing  across  the  head  from  im« 
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mediately  before  the  opening  of  the  ear,  to  the  carresponding 
point  on  the  opposite  cheek,  over  the  organs  of  Hope  and  Vene- 
ration. This  may  have  rendered  the  cast  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  Rajah^s  head.  Perhaps,  how^ 
ever,  our  conjecture  is  erroneous. 

The  department  of  the  brain  which  is  most  lar^Iy  developed 
is  the  posterior  superior  region,  occupied  by  Firmness,  Com^ 
scientiousness.  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation.  The 
size  of  these  four  organs  is  indeed  very  extraordinary.  Firm* 
ness,  as  the  reader  must  have  remarked,  in  perusing  the  forego- 
ing details,  was  prominently  displayed  throughout  the  Rajah^s 
whole  life.  In  the  words  of  Dr  Carpenter,  "  he  ever  manifested 
fortitude  and  unyielding  firmness  when  any  great  and  benevolent 
object  required  exertion,  and  exposed  him  to  calumny  and  per- 
secution.''— (Discourse,  p.  40.)  His  v6ry  large  Conscientious- 
ness led  to  that  *^  simplicity,  candour,  explicitness,  and  openness 
of  mind,^  which  his  intimate  friends  so  much  admired,  and  with 
which  every  one  who  has  read  his  controversial  works  must  have 
been  delighted.  Mr  Amot  states,  that  ^  he  was  an  ardent  lover 
of  liberty,  and  a  fervent  well-wisher  to  the  political  improvement 
of  mankind.'* 

Without  a  large  Self-Esteem,  as  well  as  Firmness,  he  would 
not  have  been  fitted  to  embark  in  the  arduous  work  of  reform- 
ing the  religion  of  a  people,  or  to  have  borne  up  against  the 
persecution  and  contumely  to  which  he  was  exposed.  D'Acosta, 
the  editor  of  a  journal  at  Calcutta,  quoted  by  Dr  Carpenter 
(page  107),  states,  that  **  all  his  conversation,  his  actions,  and 
his  manners,  evinced  a  powerful  sentiment  of  individual  dignity ; 
while,  in  general,  meanness  and  feebleness  of  mind  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Hindoo.''  The  force  of  character  resulting  from 
his  large  head,  as  well  as  the  efiect  of  Self-Esteem  on  his  car- 
riage, is  here  described,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  "  meanness 
and  feebleness  of  mind"  characteristic  of  the  small-headed  gene- 
rality of  Hindoos.  Had  the  brain  of  Rammobun  Roy  been  of 
diminutive  size,  the  circumstance  would  have  done  more  to  ex- 
tinguish Phrenology  than  the  whole  amount  of  misrepresaata- 
tion  and  abuse  which  it  has  been  doomed  to  endure. 

The  influence  of  Love  of  Approbation  appears  in  several 
traits  of  his  character  already  noticed.  His  '*  want  of  the 
courage  to  say  *  No,' "  indicates  in  a  striking  manner  the  strength 
of  this  feeling  in  combination  with  Cautiousness  ;  and  it  even  ap- 
pears that  the  fear  of  offending  occasionally  led  him  to  give  an 
apparent  assent  to  opinions  which  he  was  far  from  holding. 
There  can  be*  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  rules  of  eastern  po- 
liteness ^  had  here  a  powerful  influence  on  his  conduct,  and  that, 

•  In  the  East  "  there  are  modes  of  conveying  a  civil  nesatlve  by  an  affirm 
mative.**-.i<«ta(to  Jaumai,  Nov.  1833,  p.  207. 
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had  hii  manners  been  formed  in  Britain,  Love  of  Approbation 
would  not  have  carried  him  to  such  an  extreme  in  his  anxiety 
to  please.  The  too  great  predominance  of  this  faculty  was  the 
Raiah^s  chief  failing,  and  shewed  itself  in  his  published  works,  as 
well  as  in  private  society.  ^^  The  great  defect  of  his  political  writ- 
ings, and  indeed  of  his  character,^  says  Mr  Amot,  ^*  was  a  want 
of  firmness  to  say  that  which  would  ve  unpleasant  to  individuals 
or  bodies  of  men.  How  far  this  might  have  arisen  from  early 
habit  and  eduoation,  or  from  timidity  of  character,  from  the  ef- 
fect of  living  under  a  despotic  government,  or  from  too  great  a 
regard  to  popularity,  a  wish  to  please  all  parties,  or  from  a  mix- 
ture of  these,  cannot  now  be  determined.^  We  are  inclined  to 
think,  that,  while  all  the  circumstances  here  enumerated  con- 
tributed to  the  production  of  this  trait,  the  two  last  were 
by  far  the  most  influential.  A  writer  in  the  Asiatic  Journal 
affirms,  doubtless  with  truth,  that  *^  he  was  exceedingly  am- 
bitious of  literary  fame.""  It  is  said  also  that  **  he  thought 
more  of  the  empty  title  of  Rajah  than  of  the  results  of  the  East 
India  Bill  C^  in  allumon  to  which  statement  Ur  Carpenter  ex« 
presses  his  belief  that  the  Rajah  cared  for  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  title  no  farther  ^'  than  as  being  connected  with  the  claims 
which  lie  came  to  make.^  With  submission,  we  think  that  the 
truth  is  likely  to  be  found  between  the  two  statements.  An 
empty  title,  as  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  varieties  of  hu- 
man character  must  be  aware,  is  not  without  charms  even  to  a 
philosopher,  if  his  love  of  distinction  be  strong.  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  believe  that  Rammohuh  Roy?  while  his  brain 
was  healthy,  thought  more  of  his  title  than  of  the  results  of  the 
East  India  Bill.  The  statement  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  that 
he  took  no  trouble  in  reference  to  the  Company^s  charter,  re- 
ceives from  Dr  Carpenter  a  pointed  contradiction.  (Pp.  126, 
127.)  A  writer  quoted  by  tne  journalist,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  been  in  close  and  intimate  communication  with  the  Rajah 
in  England,  and  **  whose  impartiality  cannot  be  suspected,*" 
states  that,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  character  of  the  Ra- 
jah underwent  a  remarkable  change.  ^^  He  had  been  an  enthu«- 
fiiastic  advocate  of  the  Grey  administration  from  his  arrival  in 
Europe  till  his  departure  for  France  in  the  autumn  of  last  year. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  imbibed  some  fresh  light  from  Louis  Phi- 
lippe and  his  subjects,  or  that  the  first  reformed  British  Parlia- 
ment disappointed  him,  or  that  he  had  taken  some  personal  disr 
gust  at  the  present  ministry  (the  most  probable  of  the  three), 
he  became  most  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  inveighing  against  it  m  the  strongest,  I  may  truly  say,  coars- 
est terms ;  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  had  hi- 
therto been  distinguished  by  the  courtesy  of  his  language  and  the 
studied  politeness  of  his  expressions.    Even  when  engaged  in 
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tbe  warmest  ooutcoversies,  and  in  repelling  personal  insults,  ke 
would  not  formerly  permit  himself  to  use  a  strong  epithet^  or 
utter  any  reflection  which  could  be  considered  in  the  least  illiberal 
or  ungentlemanly.  During  the  last  period  of  his  life  his  manners 
were  much  changed,  and  the  powers  of  his  mind  seemed  to  be 
decaying.  Controversy  of  any  kind,  in  which  he  formerly  dis- 
played such  admirable  temper  and  patience,  now  seemed  to 
throw  bis  mind  off  its  balance.  For  reasoning,  he  substituted 
invective ;  and  losing  the  power  of  persuasion,  attributed  bad 
motives  to  all  who  differed  in  opinion  from  him.^  ^^  He  latterly 
expressed  a  wish  to  withdraw  himself  from  politics  entirely,  find-* 
ing  the  discussions  into  which  they  led  him  no  longer  support-* 
able  with  any  comfort  to  himself.  In  short,  his  intellectual  ca* 
reer  had  drawn  evidently  to  a  close,  and  though  the  terminatioD 
of  his  natural  life  may  be  sincerely  regrettea  by  his  friends,  it 
is  perhaps  fortunate  for  his  fame  that  Providence  has  decreed 
be  should  not  outlive  his  mental  faculties.^* 

In  answer  to  these  allegations,  Dr  Carpenter  says,^^  We,  who 
saw  him  in  his  last  weeks,  can  allow  nothing  of  the  kind.""  In 
a  conversation  at  Stapleton  Grove,  near  Bristol,  on  the  11th  of 
September  1833,  at  which  the  Rev.  John  Foster,  and  Dr  Jer-* 
rand  the  Principal  of  Bristol  College,  as  well  as  Dr  Carpenter 
himself,  were,  among  odiers,  present,  ^^  one  and  all,""  we  are 
told,  **  admired  and  were  delighted  by  the  clearness,  the  close* 
ness,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  arguments,  and  the  beautiful  tone 
of  his  mind.^  In  a  second  conversation,  in  a  party  where  Mr 
Foster  was  present,  ^^  the  Rajah  continued  tor  three  hours, 
standing  the  whole  time,  replying  to  all  the  inquiries  and  obser- 
vations that  were  made  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  surround- 
ed  him,  on  the  moral  and  political  state  and  prospects  of  India, 
and  on  an  elucidation,  at  great  length,  of  certain  dogmas  of  the 
Indian  philosophers.  Admiring  respect  was,  I  may  say,  the 
sentiment  of  all  present.^     (Carpenter,  p.  1S7.) 

On  this  subject  of  controversy,  we  perceive  no  necessity  for 
differing  from  either  of  the  parties.  The  post-mortem  appear- 
ances of  the  brain  indicated  disease  of  considerable  duration, 
ocoa^oned,  no  doubt,  principally  by  causes  which  may  be  ga- 
thered from  Dr  Carpenters  work,  where  they  are  mentioned 
with  no  reference  to  the  point  at  issue ;  viz.  ^*  the  constant  and 
wearing  strain  which  there  had  been  on  his  powers  for  the 
last  two  years;  some  causes  of  harassing  vexation  which  had  re»> 
cently  occurred,  and  which  affected  him  too  painfully ;  and  the 
long  course  of  bitter  hostility  and  arduous  exertion  which  he 
had  passed  through  before  he  came  to  England.^  (Carpenter^ 
p.  1S8.)  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  intellect  ought  be 
obscured  by  such  causes,  and  that  his  calmness  might  have  left 

*  Asiatic  Journal,  November  1833,  p.  212. 
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him  during  contention  with  peraoos  whose  interestB  and  opinions 
were  adverse  to  those  which  he  maintained,  and  whose  oan^ 
dour,  it  may  have  sometimes  happened,  was  not  equal  to  his 
own.  And  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  believe,  that,  after  a  pe- 
riod of  mental  relaxation^  and  in  the  society  of  admiring  friends 
at  firistol,  his  wonted  equanimity  and  acuteness  in  conversation 
might  be  displayed.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  al* 
teration  of  tne  Rajah^s  character  was  the  effect  of  disease  in  his 
brain.  ^*  It  is  the  prolonged  departure,^  says  Dt  Combe,  *^  with* 
ont  an  adequate  external  cause,  fjrom  the  state  of  feeling  and 
modes  of  thmking  usual  to  the  individual  when  in  health,  that 
is  the  true  feature  of  disorder  in  the  mind  *«^ 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  tbe  other  features  of  the  cha# 
racter  of  Rammohun  Boy.  His  head^as  already  intimated,  is 
of  extraordinary  aze ;  very  few,  even  in  Europe,  being  found 
of  superior  volume.  This  was  the  source  of  the  force  and  dig-« 
nity  of  character  noticed  above;  it  gwve  vastoess  to  his  designs* 
and  inspired  with  remct  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  him.  It 
made  him  indeed,  wnat  be  is  termed  by  the  Asiatic  Journalist, 
an  extraordinary  man.  •  ^^  The  mere  circumstance,^  says  that 
writer,  "  of  his  being  able,  by  his  own  unassisted  energies,  to 
burst  asunder  the  cerements  in  which  the  Hindoo-  intellect  had 
been  shrouded  for  so  manytcenturietf,  would  be  sufficient  to  8e» 
care  him  a  name+.^  But  his  brain,  besides  being  of  unusual 
▼olume,  seems  to  have  been  active  and  of  good  quality.  Long^ 
continued  observation  has  led  us  to  consider  it  as  a  general  rule, 
that  one  inherent  quality  characterises  the  various  organs  com* 
posing  an- individual  human  body;  in  other  words,  that  if  the 
bones  be  dense  and  finoi,  and  the  muscles  compact  and  vi^ 
vacious,  the  other  or^ns  o£  the  body  partake  of  the  excellent 
quality,  and  the  brain,  among  the  rest,  is  capable  of  vigorous 
action.  When  the  expression  of  the  countenance  is  animated 
and  refined,  an  active  and  vivadous  brain  is  seldom,  if  .ever^ 
wanting.  The  person  of  Rammohun  Roy  was  one  which  would 
have  induced  us  to  infer  activity  and  refinement  of  mental 
manifestation.  D^Acosta,  deserimng  his  appearance  in  LSIS, 
says,  ^'  He  is  tall  and  robust;  his  regular  features,  and  ha>« 
bitually  grove  countenance,  assume  a  most  pleasinff  appear^ 
anoe  when  he  is  animated.^  (Carpenter,  p.  107.)  The  Asiatic 
Journal  has  the  following,  remarks :  *'  The  person  of  Raouno* 
hun  Roy  was  a  very  fine  one*  He  was  nearly  six  feet  high ; 
his  limbs  were  robust  and  well-proportioned ;  though  latterly, 
either  through  age  or  increase  of  bulk,  he  appeared  rather  un« 
wieldy  and  inactive.    His  face  was  beautiful ;  the  features  large 

*  Observations  on  Mental  Derangement,  p.  219. 
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and  manly,  the  forehead  lofty  and  expanded,  the  eyes  dark  and 
animated,  the  nose  finely  curved  and  of  due  proportion,  the  lips 
full,  and  the  general  expression  of  the  countenance  that  of  in^ 
telligence  and  benignity .'*^  (P.  208.)  Mr  Estlin  says  that  he 
had  "  a  fine,  handsome,  and  expressive  countenance."  The 
muscles  of  the  face,  shoulders,  and  breast,  as  represented  by  the 
plaster- cast,  indicate  in  some  degree  an  active  temperament. 

The  organs  of  the  propensities  generally  are  large.  Without 
a  tolerable  endowment  or  Combativeness,  as  well  as  of  Self-£s- 
teem  and  Firmness,  he  could  not  have  acted  with  the  boldness 
and  decision  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  Combativeness 
is  quite  indispensable  to  a  successful  disputant  and  reformer, — 
to  every  one  who  sets  himself  to  oppose  prevailing  opinions  or 
customs ;  and  this  faculty,  added  to  great  general  force  of  cha- 
racter, logical  acuteness,  exemplary  candour,  and  extensive  know- 
ledge, rendered  Rammohun  Roy,  what  he  is  termed  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the  East  India  Gazette  in  allusion  to  the  controversy- 
arising  from  the  Precepts  of  Jesus,  '^  a  most  gigantic  combatant 
in  the  theological  field — a  combatant  who,  we  are  constrained  to 
say,  has  not  yet  met  with  his  match  here.''^  His  propensities, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  generally  under  due  subjection  to  the 
higher  powers;  and  by  means  of  his  large  Secretiveness  and 
Firmness,  he  was  able  to  suppress  improper  manifestations.  With 
regard  to  various  points  of  nis  character  the  published  accounts 
are  almost  wholly  silent,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  judge  of 
the  degree  in  which  several  of  the  faculties  were  displayed. 
Aroativeness  is  large,  and  though  tiothing  direct  is  sud  about 
the  strength  of  the  feeling,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  very 
considerable.  His  respect  for  the  female  sex,  as  formerly  stated, 
was  very  marked,  and  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  those  of  his  own 
country,  powerful  and  unremitting.  Dr  Carpenter  states  that 
the  family  of  Mr  Hare,  with  whom  the  Rajah  lived  for  two 
years,  bear  unhesitating  and  unequivocal  testimony  "  to  the  un- 
varying purity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  refined  delicacy  of  his 
sentiments.*^  "  I  had,  myself,*'  continues  Dr  C,  "  repeated  op- 
portunities of  observing  with  what  earnest  respect  he  appreciated 
true  delicacy  in  the  female  character :  and  I  learn  that,  while 
he  always  maintained  his  habitual  politeness  to  the  sex,  and  may 
therefore  have  misled  the  superficial  observer,  he  manifested  a 
very  prompt  and  clear  discrimination  as  to  individuals;  and  that 
he  commonly  expressed  strong  dislike,  and  even  disgust,  where 
they  seemed  to  him  to  depart  from  that  true  modesty  which  is 
essential  to  its  excellence."*  (P.  119.)  The  Reverend  J.  Scott 
Porter,  late  of  London  and  now  of  Belfast,  a  gentleman  in 
whose  house  the  Rajah  placed  his  son  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, aiid  whom  he  generally  visited  once  a- week,  mentions  in  a 
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Sermon  recently  published  *y  that  ^'  offences  against  the  laws  of 
morality,  which  are  too  often  passed  over  as  trivial  transgressions 
in  European  society,  excited  the  deepest  horror  in  him.  His 
whole  manner  and  appearance  discovered  how  much  he  shrunk 
from  the  very  thought  of  them,  when  associated  with  the  names 
of  any  for  whom  he  had  formerly  felt  respect.  The  admoni- 
tions which  he  addressed  to  his  son,  upon  such  subjects,  were 
among  the  most  impressive  that  I  ever  heard."^  In  England,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Asiatic  Journal,  the  Rajah  was  an  especial 
favourite  among  the  ladies;  '^  his  fine  person  and  soft  ex- 
pressive features,  the  air  of  deferential  respect  with  which  he 
treated  them  -f,  and  the  delicate  incense  of  his  compliment,  per- 
fumed  occasionally  with  the  fragrance  of  oriental  poetry,  in  which 
he  was  well  versed,  made  a  strong  impression  in  his  favour.^ 
The  same  authority  mentions,  that  he  ''  has  left  in  India  a  wife, 
from  whom  he  has  been  separated  (on  what  account  we  know 
not)  for  some  years.''— (Pp.  206,  208.) 

Philoprogenitiveness  is  "  rather  large.""  The  occiput,  though 
not  protuberant,  is  very  broad.  We  have  seen  no  data  on  which 
to  judge  of  the  actual  manifestations  of  this  feeling. — His  large 
Adhesiveness  accords  with  the  affectionate  disposition  which  Dr 
Carpenter  ascribes  to  him,  and  the  warm  attachment  which  he 
displayed  towards  his  mother. — Secretiveness,  which  is  large, 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  sources  (the  others  being  Love  of 
Approbation  and  Cautiousness)  of  that  '^  air  of  uncertainty,  if 
not  of  ambiguity,^  by  which  his  conduct  was  occasionally  cha- 
racterized.  He  was  not  inclined  to  make  a  prominent  display 
of  his  thoughts.  "  He  repeatedly  told  me  and  other's,''  says  Dr 
Carpenter,  ^^  that  he  never  introduced  his  opinions  unnecessarily ; 
but  that  when  the  subject  was  introduced,  he  never  hesitated  to 
avow  them."  (P.  28.)  The  meagreness  of  the  sketch  of  his  life, 
which  he  furnished  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  requests  of 
his  friend  Mr  Gordon  of  Calcutta,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  may 
be  regarded  as  another  illustration  of  strong  Secretiveness. 

Acquisitiveness  is  much  inferior  to  Benevolence  and  Con- 
scientiousness :  it  is  only  "  rather  full."  "  In  the  progress  of  his 
efforts  to  enlighten  his  countrymen,"  says  Dr  Carpenter,  ^<  he 
must  have  expended  large  sums  of  money,  for  he  gratuitously 
distributed  most  of  the  works  which  he  published  for  the  pur- 
pose." (P.  108.)  Abb^  Gregoire,  who  published  an  account  of 
nim  in  France,  about  the  year  1818,  remarks,  that  ^^  the  pecu« 
niary  sacrifices  he  has  made,  shew  a  disinterestedness  which  can  - 
not  be  too  warmly  encouraged  or  admired."  In  early  life  he 
did  not  scruple  to  maintain  his  heterodox  opinions,  at  the  ex- 

•  The  Growth  of  the  Gospel,  &c. 

t  See,  on  this  effect  of  Amativeness,  our  2d  voL  p.  398. 
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pense  of  being  disinherited.  Benevolence,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
lo  remark,  was  a  shining  feature  in  his  character  through  life. 
It  was  with  him  a  favourite  maxim,  and  one  which  he  wished  to 
be  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  that  "  The  true  way  of  bbrving 
God  is  to  do  good  to  man.*" 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Rajah^s  endowment 
of  Veneration  and  Wonder,  the  two  sentiments*  which  are  most 
influential  in  forming  the  religious  character.  Veneration  is  the 
feeling  of  respect,  and  does  not  in  any  degree  determine  the  ob- 
ject towards  which  that  respect  shall  be  directed.  The  Acuity 
may  be  manifested  in  reverence  for  Jupiter,  or  the  Lama  of 
Thibet,  or  graven  images,  or  the  God  of  the  Universe,— for 
crocodiles,  or  cats,  or  the  Great  Mogul,  or  Catholic  priests,  or 
Presbyterian  ministers,  or  rusty  coins,  or  a  titled  aristocracy, 
or  the  ornaments  and  furniture  of  a  church.  To  those  who 
have  it  disproportionately  strong,  the  word  **  oW  is  synonymous 
with  "  venerable ;"  and,  in  their  view,  no  institution  or  doctrine, 
however  hurtful  and  absurd,  is,  if  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  to  be 
at  all  meddled  with.  They  obstinately  adhere  to  the  religious 
tenets  instilled  into  them  in  childhood,  and  will  not  listen  to  ar- 
guments tending  to  support  doctrines  of  a  different  kind:  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  organ  of  Veneration  is  moderate,  and  the 
intellect  is  acute  and  enlightened,  the  individual,  un warped  by 
prejudice  and  feeling,  regards  only  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
doctrines' and  institutions  which  prevail  around  him,  and  shapes 
his  opinions^  accordingly.  Such  a  man  wa^  Rammohun  Roy. 
His  head  and  history  concur  in  shewing,  that  intellect,  juttice, 
and  independence,  had  with  him  complete  control  over  tne  sen- 
timent of  Veneration.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  think,  he  intui- 
tively perceived  the  absurdity  of  the  dogmas  taught  by  the 
Brahmm  priests.  He  seems  never  to  have  venerated  e^ccept 
iii  accordance  with  Intelltet  and  Conscientiousness.  The  whde 
tendency  of  his  mind  was  opposite  to  superstition.  Wonder, 
the  feeling  which,  when  excesi^ive,  leads  mankind  to  gloat 
upon,  and  swallow  with  peculiar  avidity,  the  marvellous,  the  oc- 
<!fult,  the  supernatural,  and  the  astonishing,«^and  so  tends  to 
produce  credulity, — ^had  here  but  little  sway.  The  mysterious 
and  unintelligible  had  no  charms  for  him :  he  submitted  ev^y 
thing  to  the  test  of  consistency  and  reason.  His  great  aim  was 
to  deliver  his  countrymen  fmm  the  degrading  iddatry  in  which 
they  were  ingulfed,  and  to  establish  among  them  .the  belief  of  a 
Great  Supreme.  He  was  no  friend  of  ceremonies  in  the  worship 
of  God.  With  him,  adoration  implied  only  **  the  elevatiou'of  ma 
mind  to  the  conviction  of  the  existence  6f  the  Omnipotent  Daty, 
as  testified  by  His  wise  and  wonderful  works,  and  continual  con- 
templation of  His  power  as  so  displayed;  togetlier  with  a  constant 
sense  of  the  gratitude  whidi  we  naturally  owe  Htm,  for  oar  exist- 
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eacBj  senaatioD,  and  comfort  *.^  He  had  no  tendency  to  believe 
in  miraculous  interpositions  of  the  Deity ,  where  his  judgment 
did  not  perceive  sufficient  occasion  for  them ;  and  it  even  appears 
that  he  did  not  credit  the  miraculous  origin  of  Christianity.  His 
views  respecting  miracles  are  pretty  obvious  from  a  passage  in 
the  Second  Appeal,  (p.  £25.)  ^^  If  all  assertions,^  he  says,  ^'  were 
to  be  indiscriminately  admitted  as  facts,  merely  because  they  are 
testified  by  numbers,  how  can  we  dispute  the  truth  of  those  mi-^ 
racles  which  are  said  to  have  been  performed  by  persons  esteemed 
holy  amongst  natives  of  this  country  (India)  P  Tlie  very  same 
argument,  pursued  by  the  Editor  (of  the  ^  Friend  of  India*), 
would  equally  avail  the  Hindoos.  Have  they  not  accounts  and 
records. handed  down  to  them,  relating  to  the  wonderful  miracles 
stated  to  have  been  performed  by  thdr  saints,  such  as  Ugustyu, 
Vushistu,  and  Grotum ;  and  their  gods  incarnate,  such  as  Ram, 
Krisbnu,  and  Nursingh;  in  presence  of  their  contemporary 
friends  and  enemies,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  select  anil 
the  multitude  ?  Could  not  the  Hindoos  quote,  in  Support  of 
their  narrated  miracles,  authorities  from  the  histories  of  their 
most  inveterate  enemies  the  Jeins,  who  join  the  Hindoos  entirely 
IB  acknowledging  the  truth  and  credibility  of  their  miraculous 
accounts  ?^  ^'  Moosuimans,  on  the  other  hand,  can  produce  re- 
cords written  and  testified  by  contemporaries  of  Mohummeds 
both  friends  and  enemies,  who  are  represented  as  eye-witnesses 
of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him  ;  such  as  his  dividing  the  moon 
into  two  parts,  and  walking  in  sunshine  without  casting  a  shadow. 
They  assert,  too«  that  several  of  those  witnesses  sufiered  the 
greatest  calamities,  and  some  even  death,  in  defence  of  that  re-* 
ngion ;  some  before  the  attempts  of  Mohummed  at  conquest, 
others  after  his  {commencing  such  attempts,  and  others  after  his 
death.**^  After  carefully  considering  this  passiige,  we  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Rammohun  Roy  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  miracles  of  Christianity.  He  speaks  of  them,  hoiw^ 
ever,  in  respectful  terms— -remarking  that  he  ^^  has  never 
placed  the  miracles  related  in  the  New  Testament  on  a  foot- 
mg  with  the  extravagant  tales  of  his  countrymen.'"  Dr  Car- 
penter, indeed,  represents  him  as  acknowledging,  in  his'  Second 
Appeal  in  defence  of  the  Precepts  of  Jesus,  the  divine  oom« 
mission  and  wonderful  works  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  doing  so, 
quotes  (though  apparently  without  laying  stress  upon  them) 
a  few  scattered  phrases  from  the  Appeal,  which  seem  to  counle* 
nance  the  statement :  but  in  perusing,  several  months  before  the 
Rajah^s  death,  the  whole  of  his  controversiifl  writings  relative  to 
the  ^^  Precepts,''  we  were  strongly  impressed  ¥dth  the  idea  that 
he  had  throughout  studiously  avoidea  an  explicit  declaration  of 

*  These  are  Ms  own  words,  in  his  Second  Defence  of  the  Monotheistical 
System  of  the  Veds.    Calcutta,  1817.     Tranri.  p.  185. 
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his  views  r^arding  the  person  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
a  way  whic£  he  would  not  have  adopted,  had  his  conviction 
been  that  Jesus  was  a  special  messeBger  from  Grod.  His  admi- 
ration of  the  moral  character  of  the  founder  of  Christianity, 
however,  is  every  where  evident.  Near  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Appeal,  he  says,  that  ^*  i^  the  veracity,  candour,  and 
perfection  of  Jesus  of  Nasareth,  he  has  happily  been  persuaded 
to  place  implicit  confidence.^  Our  opinion  we  find  corroborated 
by  the  gentleman  quoted  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  who  remarks, 
that  the  Rajah'^s  published  works  ^^  state  not  what  be  believed,  but 
what  he  considered  the  sacred  books  of  different  persuasions  to 
inculcate :  for  example,  he  muntained  that  the  most  ancient 
Hindoo  Works  taught  pure  theism ;  and  that  the  Christian  Scrip* 
tures,  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  taught  the  leading  doc* 
trines  of  the  Unitarians.''  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  in  the 
conversation  at  Bristol,  formerly  alluded  to,  he  expressed  his 
belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  in  the  reality  of  his 
miracles^  ^^  and  particularly  in  his  resurrection,  which  he  said  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  great  fact  on  whidi 
be  rested  his  own  hopes  of  a  resurrection.'*  Drs  Jerrard  and 
Carpenter,  and  the  Reverend  Mr  Foster,  testify  that  this  pro- 
fession  was  explicitly  made  in  their  presence*  -  (Carpenter, 
pp.  8£-85.)  Mr  Amot,  however,  gives  in  the  Asiatic  Journal 
for  December  18Sd,  a  very  different  account  of  the  Rajah's  be- 
lief, and  one  which  again  confirms  our  own  impression.  ^^  As 
I  am  one  of  the  few  in  England,"  he  says,  in  allusion  to  Dr 
Carpenter's  statement,  *^  from  whom  the  Rigah  never  disguised 
his  opinions,  I  do  not  deem  it  proper  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  asserting  that  which  others,  not  knowing  the  truth,  would 
resolutely  and  conscientiously  deny.  AH  I  shall  say  is,  that 
his  piety  was,  I  believe,  sincere,  and  his  religious  principles, 
I  thmk,  highly  philosophical  and  benevolent,  though  not'  at  alt 
corresponding  with  these  of  any  sect  of  Christians,  except  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  With  every  respect  to  the  per- 
sons in  Bristol  mentioned  by  Dr  Carpenter,  I  do  not  think  any 
of  them  were  lon^  enough  and  sumdeatly  intimate  with  tfale 
Rajah  to  render  their  sentiments  regarding  his  omnions  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  be  poised  in  the  ^cale  against  tnose  who  have 
ksown  him  for  many  years."  ^*  The  profession  of  faith  whidi 
seems  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Rajah  in  his  latter  da^s, 
while  at  Bristol,  residing  with  and  surrounded  by  Unitarians,  is  a 
conclusive  proof,"  continues  Mr  Arnot,  *^  of  the  state  of  his 
mind  at  that  period^  such  profession  bdng  much  at  variaiide 
with  the  opinions  he  had  always  firmly  maintained  so  many 
years,  while  his  mind  was  in  its  full  vi^ur."  (P.  S90.)  If  these 
opposite  statements  are  both  to  be  received  as  correct — and  there 
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seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  either  of  them^-^-^me  of  two 
conclusions  is  inevitable.  Either  the  Rajah  departed,  in  his 
last  days,  from  opinions  which  he  had  for  many  years  steadily 
professed  ;  or,  the  unhealthy  state  of  his  brain  so  far  withdrew 
restraint  from  that  ^^  disposition  to  acquiescence,  which  eastern 
politraess  requires,^  and  which,  as  Dr  Carpenter  mentions;, 
*^  was  known  sometimes  to  place  him  in  Qircumstaoces,  and  lead 
him  to  expressions,  which  made  his  sincerity  questioned  ;^  that  it 
led  him  into  the  avowal  of  some  of  the  tenets  of  his  Bristol 
friends,  which  in  reality  he  did  not  hold.  Between  these  altar- 
natives  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

Rammohun  Roy  entertained  a  favourable  view  of  man^s  moral 
dignity  and  capability  of  improv^nent.  In  the  Introduction  to 
the  Translation  of  the  Ishopanishad,  published  at  Calcutta 
in  181 6,  he  writes :  ''  The  physical  powers  of  man  are  limited, 
and  when  viewed  comparatively,  sink  into  insignificance;  while, 
in  the  same  ratio,  his  moral  faculties  rise  in  our  estimation,  as 
emtmcing  a  wide  sphere  of  action,  and  possessing  a  capability 
of  almost  boundless  improvement.  If  the  short  duration  of  hu- 
man life  be  contrasted  with  the  great  age  of  the  universe,  and 
the  limited  extent  of  bodily  sircoglh  with  the  many  objects  to 
which  there  is  a  necessity  of  applying  it,  we  must  necessarily  be 
disposed  to  entertain  but  a  very  humble  opinion  of  our  own  na- 
ture; and  nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  well  ca.lculated  to  restore  our 
self-complacency,  as  the  contemplation  of  our  more  extensive 
moral  powers,  together  with  the  highly  beneficial  objects  which 
the  uppropriate  exercise  of  them  may  produce*'^ 

There  is  a  depression  on  the  Rajah's  head  oyer  the  organ  of 
Hope^;  and,  in  the  development,  we  have  stated  that  organ  as 
^'  rather  fuH.^  The  information  on  this  point  of  his  character 
is  very  scanty :  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  da- 
velopment.  In  the  English  preface  to  the  reprint  of  the  Abridge 
ment  of  the  Yedant,  he  says  that  when,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
labours  to  purify  the  Hindoo  religion,  he  was  deserted  by  his 
reUtioas,  he  ^'  felt  extremely  melancholy.'"  D'Aoosta  speaks  of 
him  in  1818,. as  having  a  *^  habitually  grave  countenance,^  and 
appearing  ^^  to  have  a  alight  disposition  to  melancholy.^  (Car« 
Deleter,  p.  107).-* Wit  or  Mirthiulnesa,  we  may  remark,  is  not 
large.  Another  symptom  of  deficient  Hope,  is  the  fact  meo*> 
tionedby  Mr  Estlin,  that  in  his  last  illness,  "  he  told  his. son  and 
those  around  him,  that  he  should  not  recover,^ 

Of  the  intellectual  organs,  the  largest  are  Individuality,  Lan- 

i(uage.  Comparison,  and  Causality.    His  love  of  knowledge,  t^. 
ent  for  business,  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures, 
are  illustrations  of  the, strength  of  Individuality ;  and  we  need 
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not  say  that  the  great  development  of  Language  accords  with 
his  extensive  literary  attainments.     In  regard  to  these,  Mr  Ar» 
t)ot  says,  ^*  he  was  acquainted  more  or  less  with  ten  languages  : 
Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustani,  Bengali,  English,  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin,  and  French.     The  two  first  he  knew  ort- 
tically,  as  a  scholar ;  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  he  spoke 
and  wrote  fluently  ;  in  the  eighth,  perhaps,  his  studies  or  read- 
ing  did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  originals  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures ;  and  in  the  latter  two  his  knowledge  vras  apparendy 
more  limited  ;  though,  to  i^how  bis  unwearied  industry,  it  may 
be  noticed  that  he  had  seriously  resumed  the  study  of  Frenm 
in  the  present  year.     He  has  published  works  in  Sanscrit,  Ara- 
bic, Persian,  Bengali,  and  English ;  bis  most  useful  labour  in 
regard  to  the  first,  is  his  translation  of  the  Veds ;  and  his  ver* 
naculaf  tongue,  the  Bengali,  owes  to  him  a  well  written  Gram- 
mar, in  the  English  language.*"     He  wrote  and  submitted  to 
the  government  abroad,  many  papers  for  the  improvement  of  its 
internal  administration.     **  On  this  subject,  by  far  the  most  va- 
luable work  he  has  left  behind  him,  is  his  ^  Remarks  on  the 
Judicial  and  Revenue  Systems  of  India,^  in  the  form  of  queries 
and  replies,  contained  among  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  laid 
before  Parliament  on  the  India  question.     He  prepared  besides, 
while  in  England,  various  able  papers  or  essays  on  ihe  working 
of  the  Supreme  Court  6f  Calcutta,  against  the  Salt  monopoly  in 
India,  &c,  which  have  not  been  published.^    He  is  understcxxl 
to  have  made  diligent  researches  into  the  history  of  Mahomet, 
and  to  have  partially  written  an  account  of  the  life  of  that  re- 
markable man  :  Mr  Arnot  afHrms,  that  he  looked  upon  Maho- 
met, as  being  the  abolisher  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Arabs, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  and  an  eminent  bene- 
factor to  mankind.     About  the  year  1819,  he  engaged,  along 
with  the  Rev.  Mr  Adam,  and  another  Baptist  Missionary,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Yates,  both  well  reputed   for  their  oriental  and  clasnc 
acquirements,  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  Bengalee,  a 
task  which  was  found  one  of  extreme  difficulty.     "  We  met,* 
he  says,  ^'  twice  every  week,  and  had  for  our  guidance  all  the 
translations  of  the  Bible,  by  different  authors,  which  we  could 

Erocure.  Notwithstanding  our  exertions,  we  were  obliged  to 
lave  the  accurate  translation  of  several  phrases  to  future  con- 
sideration ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  felt  discontented  with  the 
translation  adopted  of  several  passages,  though  I  tried  fre- 
quently, when  alone  at  home,  to  select  more  eligible  expressions, 
and  applied  to  native  friends  for  their  aid  for  that  purpose*  I 
beg]  to  assure  you,  that  I  (though  a  native  of  this  country)  do 
not  recollect  having  engaged  myself  once,  during  my  life,  in  so 
difficult  a  task  as  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
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Bengalee.^*  A  lesson  of  great  value,  which  may  be  derived 
from  this  passage,  is^  that  we  in  Britain  ouffht  to  recollect  that 
the  same  or  even  greater  di£Bcultiea  lay  in  the  path  of  the.au* 
thots  of  our  own  version  of  the  Bible  ;  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  too  obstinate  in  adhering  to  (interpretations,  consistent 
^nought  perhaps,  with  the  knowledge  and  views  of  our  ances- 
tors, but  at  variance  with  scientific  and  philosophical  principles 
discovered  and  established  in  later  times. 

The  relevancy  and  acuteness  of  the  reasonings  of  Rammohun 
Roy  resulted  from  Causality  and  Compariaoo,  combined  with 
Langua^  and  Individuality.  The  organs  which  give  geome«> 
trical  talent-^Form,  Size,  and  Locality — are  well  developed. 
Number,  however,  is  only  moderate,  from  which  we  infer  little 
arithmetical  ability.  On  this  point  we  have  no  information. 
Similar  remarks  may  be  applied  to  Order  and  Tune.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  was  remarkable  for  a  love  of  punctilious  arrango^- 
ment  and  systematic  regularity ;  and  as  nothing  is  said  about 
his  musical  talent,  it  seems  probable  that  the  manifestations  of 
Tune  were  not  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  friends. 

It  is  now  time  to  conclude  our  account  of  this  remarkable 
individual.  His  character  is  one  which  must  be  highly  interest* 
log  to  every  student  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  na* 
ture  of  man;  to  the  phrenologist  it  is  peculiarly  instructive, 
abounding,  as  it  does,  with  numerous  and  varied  illustrations  of 
his  science.  We  have  entered  considerably  into  detail  respecting 
the  religious  views  of  Rammohun  Roy,  under  the  belief  that 
such  views,  when  adopted  deliberately,  conscientiously,  and  af- 
ter  due  inquiry,  indicate,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  natural 
dispositions  of  the  person  by  whom  they  are  held.  To  the  in** 
trinsic  merits  of  the  opinions  themselves,  nothing  which  we  have 
said  has  the  slightest  reference. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THOUGHTS  ON  MATERIALISM,  AND  ON  RiXIGIOUS  FES- 
TIVALS  AND  SABBATHS.  By  Hskkt  Bbasshaw  Fearoit.  Lou. 
don.    Longman  A  Co.     1833.    8vo.    Pp.  214. 

Mb  Fbabon  boldly  argues  against  the  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  man,  in  this  world,  possesses  an  imniaterial  soul  in  addi- 
tion  to  his  material  organization ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  is 

*  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Prospects  of  Christianity,  and  the  means 
of  promoting  its  reception  in  India.  Cambridge,  New  England,  1824.  Lon. 
don,  reprintiKl  182S.  The  beginning  of  this  correspondence  was  the  trans, 
mission  of  a  number  of  questions  by  the.  Rev.  Dr  Ware,  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity in  Harvard  College,  to  the  Revl'W.  Adam  and  Rammohun  Roy,  with 
the  view  of  eliciting  information  on  the  subjects  specified  in  the  above  title. 
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a  firm  believo-  in  the  existence  of  a  future  state.     Immate- 
lialism  he  finds  to  be  ^^  irveooncileable  with  the  known  facts 
and  eifects  which  are  characteristic  of  living  and  thinking  beu 
ings;  besides  which,  it  is  invoked  in  inexplicable  and  endless 
absurdities  and  contradictions.     We  therefore,^  says  he,  ^^  turn 
with  satisfaction  to  the  opposite  hypothecs,  and  persuade  our- 
selves that  it  sufficiently  solves  all  our  difficulties,  by  admitting 
evidence  so  tangible  that  we  may  be  justified  in  concluding  that 
every  manifestation  of  life,  or  of  mind,  which  we  see  in  creation, 
may  result  from  one  principle,  simple  in  itself,  but  variously  mo- 
dified and  organized,  suitable  to,  and  explanatory  of,  the  circum- 
stances, conditions,  and  nature  of  every  living  being.^  P.  S3. 
He  complains,  that,  in  judging  of  passages  in  Scripture,  too  little 
regard  is  generally  paid  to  an  indispensable  rule  of  criticism, — 
*'  that  of  viewing  literal  expressions  as  such,  and  figurative  ones 
as  figurative,  and  at  all  times  allowing  plain  and  definite  pas* 
sages  to  illustrate  those  which  may  be,  from  various  causes,  less 
so;  bearing  also  in  mind,  as  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  con- 
cerned, the  statement  of  Dr  Kennicott,  *  that  the  present  Eng- 
lish version  frequently  expresses  not  what  the  trarislatorajmaid 
in  their  Hebrew  text^  but  what  they  thought  should  have  been 
there.^  "^  P.  62.     After  a  minute  and  learned  examination  of  the 
scriptural  passages  having  reference  to  the  question  at  issue,  the 
author  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  ^'  the  hypothesis  of  an  im* 
material  and  immortal  soul  cannot  but  be  reprobated  ;  the  be- 
lief of  which,  being  opposed  to  divine  authority,  and  tending  to 
the  destruction  of  a  most  valuable  part  of  revelation,  has  sup- 
plied  the  unbeliever  with  some  of  his  most  potent  arguments 
against  that  system."  P.  124. 

The  first  chapter  contains  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Immaterialism  ;  the  second  treats  of  Organization ;  the  third 
is  on  the  Scriptural  Evidence  respecting  the  Soul ;  the  fourth  re- 
lates to  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  concerning  it ;  the  fifth  is  a 
discussion  regarding  an  Intermediate  State ;  and  the  sixth  is  on 
the  Resurrection.  We  have  already,  in  the  9th  Article  of  our 
last  Number^  expressed  our  conviction,  that  it  is  of  no  importance 
in  which  way  this  dispute  about  the  materiality  or  immateriality 
of  the  soul  is  settled  ;  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  being  wholly 
independent  of  the  question.  For  this  reason,  and  because  an 
analysis  of  Mr  Fearon^s  arguments,  sufficiently  minute  to  do  them 
justice,  would  occupy  much  greater  space  than  can  be  at  present 
spared,  we  refrain  from  ofiering  any  estimate  of  their  validity. 
The  work  itself  ought  to  be  studied  by  all  who  attach  importance 
to  the  subject.  It  displays  acuteness  and  research,  and  is  rendered 
more  interesting  than  usual  by  the  circumstance  that  the  author 
takes  his  stand  upon  Scripture  as  well  as  reason.     A  reference 
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B  on  page  S6  to  "  the  invaluable  discoveries  of  Dr  Spiffzheioi,"^ 

I  seems  to  indicate  chat  he  is  a  phrenologist 

i  The  Thoughts  on  Materialism  occupy  little  more  than  half  of 

^  the  volume :  those  on  Religious  Festivals  and  Sabbaths,  which 

.  fill  the  other,  are  equally  deserving  of  attention.    It  is  not,  how- 

ever, within  our  province  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them. 


ARTICLE  IIL 

I.  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  TRUE  MODE  OF  IMPROVING  THE 
CONDITION  OF  MAN.  By  Cha&lbb  Caldwxli.,  M.  D.,  Pro&aaor 
of  the  Ixiatitutes  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Practice  in  Tiansylyania  Uni- 
versity. Bead  to  the  Lexington  Medical  Sodety,  and  printed  at  its  re* 
quest.    Leidngton,  U.  S.,  1833. 

S.  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY,  PRETENTION,  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  INTEMPERANCE,  AS  A  FORM  OF  MEN. 
TAL  DERANGEMENT.  By  Ckarles  Caldwxll,  M.  D.  (In  the 
Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine  for  September  1838.) 

To  a  phrenologist  who,  by  close  ob&ervatioi)  of  nature,  has  ob- 
tained a  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth,  and  a  tolerably  clear 
perception  of  the  consequences,  of  the  discovery  of  the  functionp 
of  the  brain,  those  able  and  well-meaning  men,  who  are  zealous- 
ly labouring  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  that  discovery  or  profound  contempt  for  the 
principles  which  it  has  brought  to  light,,  appear  in  a  very  do- 
gular  position.  They  realize  the  scriptural  aescription  of  per- 
sons who  have  eyes  yet  see  not,  and  ears  but  do  not  hear*  They 
live  within  reach  of  irrefragable  evidence  of  facts  and  prina- 
ples,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispen^ble.  to  the  successful 
attainment  of  the  objects  which  they  are  pursuing,  and  yet  they 
totally  disregard  them.  The  clerical  instructors  of  mankino, 
above  aU  others,  appear  to  stand  in  a  strange  and  inconsistent 
attitude.  They  are  professedly  the  servants  of  the  Creator; 
the  official  organs  by  whom  a  knowledge  of  his  will  and  laws  is 
communicated  to  the  public ;  and  tbp  reoogiuaed  leaders  of  the 
people  in  all  practices  calculated  to  advance  theiv  moral,  reli- 
gious, and  intellectual  welfare.  Nevertheless,  when  the  consti* 
tution  of  the  beings  whom  they  are  commissioned  to  instruct  is 
expounded  to  them,  and  the  means  of  improvement  which  it  im- 
peratively prescribes  are  offered  to  their  consideration,  they  con^ 
tinue  deaf  and,  blind  to  the  communication.  The  explan^ion 
of  these  phenomena  is  not  difficult.  The  fact  thc^t  men  are  not 
consdous  of  the  operations  of  their  ow,n  brains,  has  led  them  to 
believe  that  thought  is  the  function  of  pure  mind,  altogether 
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uninfliieaced  by  organizaticm.  They  beMeye  feeling  and  thot^ht 
to  be  simply  mental  acts ;  and  pn  this  foundation  thdr  whole 
theories  and,  practices  are  reared.  Their  applications  for  the 
improvement  of  the  people  belong  chiefly  to  the  department  of 
abstraction.     A. few  illustrations  will  render  our  meaning  clear. 

Intemperance  in  the  use  of  spiritous  liquors  is  one  of  the 
vices  that  degrade  and  render  miserable  a  large  portion  of  the 
operative  classes  in  Britain :  The  object  is  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  the  evil ;  and  the  first  step  towards  this  end  is  to  discover 
its  cause.  The  causes  of  intemperance,  then,  may  be  one  or 
other  of  the  following : 

1.  An  innate  love  of  intoxicating  liquor,  in  the  form  of  a 
eittong  craving  appetite. 

It  is  well  kfnown^  that  nartioular  individuals  are  infected  with 
this  craving,  apparently  as  a  positive  disease.  We  have  known 
well-educated  females,  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks,  the  vic- 
tims of  it^  whom  no  principles  of  religion,  morality,  or  shame^ 
could  restrain  from  the  imitioderate  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is 
certain  that,  among  men,  there  are  numerous  and  utlhappy  ex- 
amples of  a  similar  dispositi(»i.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  common 
remark,  that  occasionally,  in  the  same  family,  some  individuals 
are  the  victims  of  this  vice,  while  others  are  entirely  free  from 
it,  althougl)  all  have  been  trained  from  infancy  in  the  same 
manner. 

According  to  Phrenology,  this  passion  for  intoxicating  beve- 
rage may  arise  from  the  inordinate  development  of  a  particular 
portion  oi  the  brain,  inherited  from  birth,  and  o6ca«oned  by  the 
exoesdve  activity  of  the  corresponding  organ  in  the  parents  of 
the:  individual. 

If  this  be  a  fact;  it  is  certainly  an  importtot  and  fundamental 
one;  because,  if  the  tendency  be  innate  and  strong,  and  arise 
from  the  state  of  the  organization,  all  remedies  which  are  likely 
to  be  effectaal,  must  act'  upon  the  source  of  the  evil.  No  sen- 
sible person  would  expect  to  remove  a  troublesome  noise  fraol 
the  ea^  of  another,  caused  by  over-excitemeat  of  the  auditory 
apparatds,  by  merely  reading  lectures  to  the  patient  a^nst  tlie 
folly  and  evil  consequences  of  hearing  imaginary  s6und6.  Yet, 
where  the  tendency  to  drunkenness  takes  its  rise  from  a  ptfrfieui. 
lar  state  of-the-orgauizatioD,  moral  and  religious  admonitionsi 
imaceompanied  •  by  physical  applications,  bear  very  much  the 
same  relation  to  its  caMse^  as  a  discourse  does  to  over^xdtoment 
of  the  ear.  According  to  phrenological  principles,  thedruttkard, 
from  this  cause,  is  a  patient,  who  requires  physical  as  well  as 
moral  treatment  He  must,  by  all  means,  be  restrained  from 
using  intoxicating  liquors,  and  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  pby- 
fflcal  training,  to  change  tiie  habits  of  his  body,  before  any  suc- 
cess in  his  reformation  can  be  expected ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
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fidently  relied  on,  even  when  all  these  measures  have  been  ap- 
plied. Repentance,  promises  of  amendment,  and  other  merely 
mental  impressions,  nave  as  little  abiding  influence  on  suc» 
men,  as  the  waves  raised  by  the  wind  have  on  the  surface  of  a 
lake  ;  they  may  be  strong  while  they  last,  but  their  enduranoi 
i9  brief,  and  their  effects  truly  transitory. 

If  this  principle  be  founded  in  nature,  we  consider  it  of  para- 
mount importance  to  be  known  as  a  law  instituted  by  the  Crea* 
tor,  that  men  may  be  aware  not  only  of  the  treatment  which  their 
vices  demand  from  their  guardians,  but  of  the  influence  on  their 
c^spring  of  their  own  irregular  habits. 

S.  A  second  cause  of  intemperance  may  be  extreme  deficiency 
of  food,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  accompanied  by  hard  la- 
bour. The  efiect  of  bodily  labour,  carried  beyond  the  physical 
strength  of  the  individual,  is  to  exhaust  the  nervous  system  of 
its  energy  and  vivacity.  When  toil  ceases,  there  is  a  painful 
feeling  of  want  and  depression,  attended  with  a  craving  for  sti- 
mulus, which  is  nearly  mtolerable.  Looking  to  the  cause  of  the 
evil  for  our  direction  in  applying  a  remedy  to  it,  we  would  pre- 
scribe  wholesome  food  in  suflicient  quantity,  cleanliness,  fresh 
air,  and  labour  proportioned  to  the  strength.  The  application 
of  these  sanative  means,  however,  requires  time,  money,  and  a 
condition  of  mind  in  which  the  whofe  conduct  is.  subjected  to 
moral  restraint.  The  individuals  subject  to  this  form  of  temp, 
tation,  however,  are  in  general  sunk  dec^  in  helplesa  poverty, 
and,  at  the  end  of  each  day^s  labour,: are  scarcely  able  to  pro- 
vide means  for  purchasing  the  plainest  food,  in  the  most  mode- 
rate quantity.  Beset  by  the  feeling  of  depression,  and  that 
heart-gnawing  craving  for  stimulus  and  re-action  which  we  have 
described,  they  fly,  as  if  impelled  by  an  irresistible  infatuation, 
to  the  gin>shop,  and  enjoy  a  moment^s  felicity,  which  we  verily 
believe  to  be  to  them  inexpressibly  delicious,  although  most 
transitory,  and  soon  to  be  followed  by  sufiering  still  more  severe 
than  that  which  it  for  the  moment  relieves.  If  this  be. a  correct 
description  of  the  cause  of  intemperance  in  a  lai^  proportion  of 
the  operative  classes,  it  points  out  the  means  necessary  to  be 
adopted  lor  its  removal.  The  physical  condition  of  the  sufiV^rers 
must  be  improved  as  the  first  step  ;  and  one  means  of  doing  .so 
would  be  to  teach  them  the  real  cause  of  the  passion  which  inu 
pels  them  to  drink,  and  to  aid  them  in  .overcaming  it  .  They 
should  be  assisted  and  encouraged  to  obtain  more  nutritive  ana 
abundant  food,  and  to  clieanse  their  pevsons,  appavel,  and  habi- 
tations ;  and  some  grateful  mental  stimulus  should  be  adminis- 
tered at  the  hours  whai  the  periodical  indulgence  is  senerally 
resorted  to.  While  the  physical  causes  are  left  untouched,  ser- 
mons, and  essays,  and  lectures  agmnst  intemperance,  will  pro* 
duce  only  a  temporary  and  limited  effect.     They  will  operate 
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only  on  those  individuals  whose  moral  and  intellectual  powers 
yet  retain  so  much  strength  as  to  be  capable  of  maint£uning  an 
ardent  struggle  against  the  craving  impulses  of  their  physical 
nature ;  a  portion  small  in  number  in  such  circumstances  of 
destitution. 

3.  A  third  cause  of  intemperance  may  be  a  flow  of  exuberant 
spirits,  arising  from  strong  health  and  worldly  prosperity,  in 
persons  of  little  education,  knowledge,  and  mental  cultivation. 
Our  intemperate  ancestors,  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes, 
wbre  men  of  this  description.  They  felt  within  themselves  a 
great  capacity  of  enjoyment ;  but,  having  few  ideas,  and  no  in- 
tellectual pursuits,  they  were  grievously  at  a  loss  to  discover  in 
what  direction  they  could  obtain  substantial  pleasure.  The 
bottle  presented  itself  to  their  imaginations  as  the  readiest  and 
most  obvious  fountain  of  joy.  They  drank  deep,  and  expanded 
their  souls  in  rude  and  boisterous  merriment.  We  recollect  of 
striking  examples  of  this  species  of  intemperance  being  exhibit^ 
ed  by  the  farmers  of  the  fertile  districts  of  Scotland,  about  the 
years  1800~l-S-3,  and  upwards.  They  had  entered  life  expect- 
ing to  maintain  a  hard  struggle  with  fortune,  and  to  obtain  only 
daily  bread  in  an  humble  way,  without  the  least  prospect  of  be- 
coming rich.  By  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  the  restriction  of 
cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  £ngland,  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height,  and  wealth  poured 
into  their  coffers  in  copious  streams,  absolutely  without  an  effort. 
There  is  no  rivalry  in  trade  among  farmers,  for  the  prices  of 
their  commodities  are  affected  by  causes  so  extensive,  that  indi- 
viduals appear  to  have  no  influence  over  them.  They  are, 
therefore,  either  all  in  prosperity,  or  all  in  adversity,  at  the  same 
time,  and  cordially  sympathize  with  each  other  in  every  turn  of 
fortune^s  wheel.  At  the  time  above  mentioned,  the  whole  te- 
nantry of  large  tracts  of  country,  whose  minds  were  so  moderate- 
ly cultivated,  that  they  only  knew  how  to  read,  and  scarcely  to 
write,  found  themselves  becoming  gentlemen  all  at  once ;  and 
they  gave  indulgence  to  their  mirth  in  frequent  and  long-pro- 
tracted festivities.  We  knew  of  a  "  house-heating^  among  them 
which  was  supported  for  two  nights  and  a  day,  the  guests 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  by  turns,  the  snutters  being 
closed,  the  candles  burning,  and  the  feast  going  forward  all  the 
time  without  intermission.  Drunkenness  in  these  classes  has  al- 
most entirely  ceased;  and  why  ?  because  the  men  have  become 
more  intelligent,  and  the  women  more  refined,  in  consequence  of 
a  far  higher  education,  procured  by  the  very  wealth  which  at 
first,  when  ill  applied,  deteriorated  their  habits. 

Looking  to  this  class  of  causes  of  intemperance,  therefore,  the 
phrenologist  would  recommend  for  its  removal  the  institution  of 
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Remhtaries  for  instructing  in  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge 
every  class  of  the  community. 

We  have  entered  into  these  details  to  shew,  that,  though  in- 
temperance is  a  single  vice,  it  may  have  a  variety  of  causes ; 
and  that  measures  calculated  to  remove  it  ought  to  bear  distinct 
reference  to  each  of  its  causes,  and  differ  according  as  the  cause 
differs ;  and  also  that  it  is  indispensable  to  keep  in  view  the  in^ 
fluence  of  organization  on  the  mind,  as  otherwise  many  of  our 
efibrts  will  prove  abortive. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  an  excellent  foundation  for  improving 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people,  would  be  laid 
by  instructing  them  in  the  constitution  of  their  own  minds  and 
bodies,  and  shewing  them  how  the  organs  and  faculties  which 
they  possess  are  all  capable  of  becoming  fountains  of  enjoy-- 
ment  if  rightly  employed,  and  of  intense  misery  if  abused.  If 
the  Creator  has  bestowed  a  rational  nature  on  man,  he  must 
have  intended  him  to  improve  his  condition  by  studies  such  as 
these ;  and  we  shall  never  cease  to  appeal  to  the  conscience  and 
understanding  of  the  teachers  of  mankind,  until  they  shall  con- 
descend  to  do  justice  at  once  to  the  Author  of  the  universe  and 
to  their  fellow  men,  by  giving  due  attention  to  the  order  of 
creation.  If  any  of  them  shall  read  these  pages,  we  ask  him 
how  he  can  answer  to  his  own  mind  for  neglecting  truths  at 
once  so  obvious  and  so  practically  useful. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  two  excel- 
lent essays  by  Dr  Caldwell,  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this 
article.  They  are  full  of  sound  principles,  and  eloquent  and 
just  illustrations,  and  altogether  are  calculated  to  spread  the 
most  valuable  information  among  the  American  people.  We 
proceed  to  allow  Dr  Caldwell  to  speak  for  himself  in  the  follow,, 
mg  extracts : 

**'  Since  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  man  is  greatly 
disproportioned  to  the  united  and  long-continued  efforts  of  so 
many  millions  of  individuals  for  the  promotion  of  it,  the  failure 
must  be  owing  to  some  powerful  and  deep-rooted  cause :  for, 
that  he  is  a  being  highly  susceptible  of  improvement,  cannot  be 
doubted.'*  *'Let  me  invite  your  attention,  then,  to  a  few 
thoughts  on  this  important  subject. 

"  As  respects  the  cause  why  the  efforts  hitherto  made  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  man  have  proved  unsuccessful,  it 
may  be  easily  rendered.  They  have  been  instituted  on  falla- 
cious grounds.  Neither  has  science  directed  nor  natur  sanc- 
tioned them.  On  the  contrary,  both  have  concurred  in  pro- 
nouncing them  wrong,  and  in  dissuading  from  thj  prosecution 
of  them.  That  the  end  aimed  at  by  them,  then,  ^hould  be  at- 
tained, was  impossible.  It  is  an  axiom  in  philosophy,  that  no- 
thing in  opposition  to  nature,  or  apart  from  it,  shsdl  succeed. 

VOL.  VITT. NO.  XL.  Q  q 
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The  authors  of  the  efforts  referred  to  had  not  a  correct  know* 
ledge  of  the  human  system,  the  complicated  machine  which  it 
was  their  object  to  improve.  Of  all  earthly  things  that  are  high- 
ly important,  men  would  seem  to  be  least  acquainted  with  them* 
selves  and  their  external  relations.  Under  such  circumstances, 
to  look  for  human  amendment  as  the  result  of  their  labours,  is 
unreasonable ;  not  to  use  a  more  condemnatory  term,  and  pro- 
nounce it  absurd.  That  man  should  be  deteriorated  by  the  ig- 
norance and  mismanagement  of  those  who  attempt  to  better  his 
condition,  is  much  more  probable. 

^^  I  have  employed  the  phrase  ^  human  system/  as  indicating 
the  subject  to  be  acted  on,  in  all  attempts  at  human  amendment* 
And  I  mean  by  it  the  material  fabric  of  man,  possessed  of  life 
and  its  numerous  attributes.  To  improve  that,  in  a  suitable 
manner,  is  all  that  can  be  done,  and  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  end 
contemplated.  Let  that  be  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  and  the  work  will  be  complete.  The 
condition  of  man  will  be  as  felicitous  as  the  laws  of  his  nature 
admit.  I  allude  to  his  earthly  condition.  But  the  subject 
must  be  treated  more  circumstantially. 

^^  The  human  family  is  made  up  of  individuals.  Its  prosperity 
therefore,  in  the  aggregate,  is  composed  of  that  of  all  its  sepa- 
rate members.  The  greater  the  number  of  its  members,  and 
the  more  prosperous  the  condition  of  each,  the  higher  will  be 
the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  whole.  These  postulates  will 
not  be  denied.  The  questions,  therefore,  to  be  solved  in  the 
present  case  are,  ^  In  what  does  individual  prosperity  consist  ?^ 
and  ^  In  what  way  can  it  be  promoted  most  certainly,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  F^  Satisfactory  answers  to  these  questions 
will  be  tantamount  to  directions  for  the  best  mode  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  human  race.  The  first  of  them,  being 
simple  and  limited,  can  be  briefly  answered.  The  latter  is  more 
complicated,  and  must  be  answered  in  detail. 

^^  Apart  fmm  wealth,  station^  and  other  incidental  considera- 
tions,  which  cannot  be  embraced  in  the  present  discussion,  indi-4 
vidual  prosperity,  when  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made,  consists  in 
a  capacity  for  the  highest  degree  of  personal  efficiency  and  ra- 
tional  enjoyment.  In  plainer  terms,  it  is  a  fitness  in  man  to  be  as 
happy  in  Himself,  and  as  useful  to  others^  as  the  laws  of  his  being 
admit.  And  that  fitness  is  the  result  of  a  fair  development  and 
sound  condition  of  all  the  various  oi^gana  of  the  system ;  of  that 
which  constitutes  man^s  greatest  good ;  a  sound  mind  is  a  sound 
body.  And  to  a  certain  extent  these  are  inseparable.  Let  the 
corporeal  condition  be  as  here  set  forth,  and  the  intellectual  wiU 
correspond  with  it  as  certainly  as,  in  any  other  case,  the  effect 
harmonizes  with  the  cause. 

*^  I  have  here  again  spoken  of  the  organized  system,  as  oonsti 
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tuting  the  real  subject  of  improvement.  This  I  have  done  in- 
tentionally and  witn  a  precise  meaning,  which  I  wish  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood.  It  is  as  follows :  All  that  we  practically  are, 
and  therefore  all  that  we  can  do,  in  our  present  state,  is  the  result 
of  our  organization.  If  well  organized  and  in  health,  we  are  in 
a  condition  to  be  comfortable,  prosperous  and  useful ;  but  if  our 
organization  be  defective  or  unsound,  the  reverse  is  true.  To 
this  not  a  single  exception  can  be  adduced,  in  the  realities  of 
the  present,  or  the  history  of  the  past.  Oppodtion  to  this  as* 
sertion  may  be  safely  challenged.  To  our  organization  we  are 
as  exclusively  indebted  for  the  character  and  amount  of  our  in- 
tellectual and  moral  faculties,  as  our  physical ;  as  positively  so 
for  the  strength  and  activity  of  our  reason  and  virtue,  as  of  our 
muscles  and  joints.  •  However  paradoxical  this  may  appear  to 
some,  or  perhaps  heterodoxical  to  others,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  man  as  he  is  testifies  to  its  truth.  None  doubt  it  but  those 
who  look  at  human  nature  through  the  perverting  medium  of 
theory  or  prejudice,  and  endeavour  to  fashion  it  to  their  own 
conceptions.  The  brain  is  as  truly  and  obviously  the  organ  of 
feeling,  sentiment,  and  thought,  as  the  glands  are  of  secretion, 
and  the  muscles  of  motion.  A  large,  healthy,  well  toned,  and 
well  formed  brain,  therefore,  gives  strength  c£  intellect  and 
soundness  of  virtue  to  the  philosopher  and  statesman,  as  cer- 
tainly, and  directly,  as  large,  healthy,  and  well  fcnrmed  muscles 
and  nerves  do  to  the  arm  of  the  blacksmith  or  the  leg  of  the 
dancer.^  *^  All  that  is  requisite  to  be  learnt,  therefore,  to  insure 
the  highest  improvement  of  the  human  race,  is,  bow  to  bestow 
on  individuals  the  best  organization.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  I  mean  the  organization  of  every  portion  of  the  system. 
On  this  I  say  depend  strength,  activity,  elegance,  grace,  faleauty, 
genius,  and  moral  worth,  and  every  other  excellence,  corporeal 
and  mental.  To  the  truth  of  this,  all  times,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  and  every  other  country  on  earth,  bear  testimony. 
Other  things  being  equal,  that  community  whose  individuals  are 
best  organized,  is  most  powerful,  prosperous,  ^d  bappy.^  ^*  In 
referring  to  these  points^  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  power 
and  efficieocv  of  every  description  of  organized  matter  are  in- 
creased by  the  proper  kind  and  degree  of  excitement  and  exer- 
cise. 

*^  Is  any  one  inclined  to  question  the  ground  I  have  assumed, 
and  to  ask  me  whether  real  human  superiority  does  not  depend 
more  on  superiority  of  mental  constitution  toan  of  material  or- 
ganization ?  I  answer  no.  At  least  we  have  no  good  reason  to 
diink  so.  Of  ^  menial  constitution,^  in  the  abstract,  we  know 
nothing.  We  cannot  even  affix  to  the  expression  an  intelligible 
meaninff.  To  us,  therefore,  it  has  no  meaning,  and  might 
as   well   have  no  existence.     Perhaps  better.     Its  operation 
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GO US  is  unfavourable  to  accuracy  in  knowledge.  It  palms  on  us 
sound  instead  of  sense,  and  induces  us  to  pursue  a  fallacious 
process  in  our  efforts  to  improve  ourselves.  To  discuss  the  dif- 
ference between  the  mind  or  spirit  of  one  individual  and  that  of 
another,  is  to  toy  with  words.  As  well  might  we  attempt  to  as- 
certain the  difference  between  the  circumference  and  weight  of 
one  moonbeam  and  another.  Each  inquiry  would  be  aliKe  fu- 
tile in  its  character  and  unsuccessful  in  its  issue.  One  person 
differs  from  another  in  bis  intellect,  not  because  his  spirit  is  diffe- 
rent, but  because  he  differs  in  his  organization.^  "  Every  diffe- 
rence that  exists  between  one  human  being  and  another,  arises  from 
that  alone.  It  must  still  be  borne  in  mind,  that  tone  or  intensitv 
makes  an  important  element  in  organic  efficiency.  Improve  or- 
ganization, then,  especially  in  certain  parts  to  be  hereafter  de- 
signated, and  you  improve  the  race  in  every  excellence :  in  in- 
tellect and  morality  as  well  as  in  animal  power.  Carry  this  im- 
provement to  the  highest  attainable  pitch,  and  man  is  as  perfect 
as  he  can  be  made.  But  that  it  may  be  rendered  more  certain- 
ly intelligible,  and  the  truth  or  falsity  of  my  sentiments  re- 
specting It  be  the  more  easily  perceived,  this  subject  must  be 
considered  in  further  detail.  I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  state, 
with  as  much  succinctness  and  perspicuity  as  I  can,  some  of  the 
means  by  which  the  organization  of  man  may  be  so  changed  as 
to  improve  his  condition.^ 

**  But  previously  to  suggesting  any  means  for  the  attainment 
of  this  end,  I  must  ofifer  a  brief  physiological  exposition.    ^ 

*'  The  human  body  is  a  very  complicated  apparatus.  It  con- 
sists of  many  different  organs,  which  are  again  made  up  of  other 
organs,  eacn  performing  its  specific  functions.  But  these  or- 
gans, instead  of  acting,  every  one  for  itself  alone,  act  also  for 
each  other,  individually  and  collectively,  and  are  united  in  a 
system,  by  function  and  sympathy.  The  condition  of  one  or- 
gan, therefore,  whether  sound  or  unsound,  influences  and  modi- 
fies that  of  many  others.  If  it  be  a  principal  organ  it  influences 
the  whole  machine.  There  are  three  great  sets  of  organs,  which, 
while  they  are  intimately  and  indispensably  connected  with  each 
other,  control  all  the  rest,  and  asfflmiiatc  their  condition,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  their  own.  These  a^e  the  chylopoetic  organs ; 
the  blood-making  and  blood-circulating  organs,  consisting  of  the 
lungs  and  the  heart ;  and  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  the  instruments  of  intellect 
and  feeling,  and  are  essential  also  to  voluntary  motion.  To  the 
heart  must  be  added  its  appendages,  the  bloodvessels.  These 
three  sets  of  organs  have  been  said  to  control  all  the  others ;  and 
this  they  do  chiefly  by  mutually  controlling  themselves ;  by  ex- 
ercising, I  mean,  such  a  reciprocal  influence,  as  to  be  all,  at  the 
same  time,  somewhat  assimilated  in  condition.     They  are  as  ne- 
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cessary  to  each  other,  as  they  are  to  the  whole.  Is  one  of  them 
materially  deranged  in  its  action  ?  The  two  others  suffer  im- 
mediately, and  m  the  rest  of  the  system  in  its  turn.  Is  the 
brain  diseased  r  Its  healthy  influence,  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  well-beinff  of  the  two  other  sets  of  associated  organs,  is 
withheld  from  them,  and  they  also  fail  in  thdr  action,  as  well 
as  in  their  sound  and  sustaining  sympathies.  The  chyle  and 
blood  are  deteriorated.  This  proves  a  source  of  further  injury 
to  the  brain,  which,  unless  it  be  supplied  with  well  prepared 
blood,  is  neither  itself  in  good  condition,  nor  capable  of  contri- 
buting to  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  cannot  prepare,  from  a  scanty  and  bad  material,  the 
substance,  or  agent,  of  its  own  influence,  whatever  it. may  be,  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  of  sound  qualities.  The  general  mis- 
chief arising  from  a  primary  morbid  affection  of  either  of  the 
two  other  sets  of  controlling  organs,  is  equally  demonstrable, 
and  depends  on  similar  prindpies.  But  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
longer  on  this  subject.  To  every  physiologist  it  is  already  fa^ 
miliar.  It  is  known  to  him,  that  out  of  chyle  of  bad  qualities, 
or  deficient  in  quantity,  a  sufficient  amount  of  good  blood  can- 
not be  prepared ;  that  if  respiration  be  defective,  the  latter  fluid 
cannot  be  duly  vitalized ;  and  that  if  the  heart  be  enfeebled,  it 
cannot  throw  the  blood  with  the  requisite  force  into  every  part 
of  the  system. 

^^  Of  the  three  leading  sets  of  organs,  the  functions  of  two  are 
comparatively  simple;  the  chylopoetic,  and  those  that  prepare 
and  circulate  the  blood.  But,  as  respects  the  brain,  the  reverse 
is  true.  Its  functions  are  as  numerous  and  diversified  in  kind, 
as  they  are  important  in  their  bearing  and  character.  Besides 
throwing  its  influence  on  every  part  of  the  system,  to  sustain  it 
in  a  state  of  common  fitness  for  aetion,  and  performing  the 
great  wcHrk  of  voluntary  motion,  it  is  the  immediate  seat  of  every 
form  of  sensation,  and  the  instrument  of  every  intellectual  fa^ 
culty.  The  brain  is  not,  therefore,  a  sin^e  organ.  In  the  ne- 
cessity  of  things  it  cannot  be  so.  Throughout  nature  no  single 
organ  performs  more  than  a  sin^  function.^ 

'^  But  I  must  proceed  in  my  preliminary  analysis  one  step  fur-o 
then  And  here  I  am  compelled  to  become  the  phrenologist. 
In  no  other  capacity  can  I  speak  rationally  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. On  that  topic,  every  thii^  set  apart  from  Phrenology,  or 
in  opposition  to  it,  is  to  me  but  the  language  of  conjecture  or 
prejudice.  I  leave  it  therefore  to  the  incumbents  of  schools  and 
cloisters,  where  much  of  it  originated.'^ 

^^  The  brain,  instead  of  being  single,  consists  of  as  many  organs 
as  the  mind  possesses  of  faculties ;  and  all  these  are  as  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  as  a  nerve  of  8ensati(ni  is  from  a  nerve  of 
motion,  or  a  nerve  of  taste  from  one  of  touch.     If  these  posi- 
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tions  are  true,  as  all  things  seem  to  testify  they  are,  the  infer- 
ences dedudble  from  them  are  peculiarly  important,  and,  as  will 
presently  appear,  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  I  am  dis- 
cussing. 

^^  The  organs  which  compose  the  brain,  with  the  faculties  de- 
pendent on  them,  are  divided  into  three  classes  ;  the  animal,  the 
moral,  and  the  intellectual  strictly  so  denominated.     The  latter 
class  is  subdivided  into  the  knowing  and  the  reflecting  organs ; 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  perceptive  organs  and  those 
of  relation.     For  the  comfort  and  happiness  as  well  as  for  the 
efficiency  of  man,  and  his  usefulness  as  a  member  of  society,  it  is 
requisite  that  these  three  sets  of  organs  be  well  balanced  in  power 
and  action.     If  one  or  two  of  them  preponderate,  especially  in 
a  high  degree,  some  deficiency,  irregularity,  or  impropriety  of 
conduct  will  occur,  to  the  inconvenience,  injury,  or  ruin  of  the 
individual.     In  proof  of  this  many  striking  examples  might  be 
cited.     But  the  truth  is  already  so  palpable,  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  extravagant  to  pronounce  it  self-evident.     In  at- 
tempting therefore  to  improve  the  condition  of  man,  a  point  of 
peculiar  moment  is,  to  produce  and  maintain,  in  his  mental 
powers,  the  requisite  balance.     Let  each  class  of  organs  and  its 
dependent  faculties  have  a  full  measure  of  power,  but  suffer 
neither  of  them  greatly  to  predominate  over  the  others.     Should 
the  animal  class  be  too  feeble,  the  individual  will  be  defective 
in  practical  energy ;  he  will  want  general  vigour  and  activity  of 
character ;  and  should  it  be  too  strong,  the  danger  is  great,  that 
he  will  indulge  in  practices  indecorous  and  degrading,  if  not 
vicious.     He  wilt  be  too  much  of  the  animal,  in  forgetfulness 
of  the  man.     If  the  intellectual  organs  be  too  feeble,  the  indi- 
vidual will  want  both  knowledge  and  the  power  to  use  it.     If 
any  one,  two,  or  more  of  them  be  disproportionately  strong,  he 
will  be  likely  to  attach  himself  inordinately  to  some  favourite 
pursuit,  to  the  neglect  of  other  requisite  ones,  or  to  engage  in 
study  with  an  ardour  and  intensity  ruinous  to  health,  and  per- 
haps productive  of  mental  derangement.*    Excessive  weakness 
in  the  moral  organs  is  tantamount  to  too  much  strength  in  the 
animal,  and  may  become  a  source  of  crime ;  while  excessive 
strength  and  activity  in  some  of  them  produce  a  stern  and  in- 
flexible resolution,  or  an  ungovernable  enthusiasm,  in  relation 
to  the  objects  of  them,  which  misleads  the  judgment,  subverts 
discretion,  and  prevents  usefulness.^ 

^^  But  to  establish  the  balance  of  the  faculties  alone  is  not  suffi- 


*  ^  It  is  now  known  that  a  great  preponderance  of  one  or  more  of  the 
bral  organs  constitutes  a  strong  predisposition  to  madness.  An  examination 
of  the  insane  also  testifies,  that,  in  a  large  minority  of  cases,  the  mentd  facul- 
ties firat  deranged,  and  which  often  continue  to  be  ahme  deranged,  are  those 
belonging  to  organs  inordinately  developed^nordinately  I  mean,  in  pfopor- 
tion  to  the  other  organs  of  the  semie  brain." 
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cient  to  constitute  the  highest  degree  of  improvement  of  which 
the  human  condition  is  susceptible.  The  whole  man  must  be 
balanced ;  the  organs  of  his  body  in  general,  no  less  than  bis 
cerebral  organs.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  due  balance  must  be 
established  between  the  other  parts  of  his  system  and  his  brain. 
Neither  must  inordinately  preponderate.  Any  striking  defect 
of  balance,  whatever  may  be  its  nature  or  seat,  is  a  constitutional 
evil,  and  must  necessarily  do  mischief.  To  produce,  therefore, 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  man  is  su6cq)UbIe,  a  fair  equi- 
librium must  be  established  in  his  system,  .and  the  whole  ren- 
dered as  powerful  as  may  be  practicable.  Weak  organs  must 
be  strengthened,  and  too  vigorous  ones  reduced,  if  not  actually,  at 
least  comparatively,  until  the  requisite  balance  be  attained.  In 
one  point,  of  great  moment,  the  living  body  of  man  resembles 
not  a  little  the  body  politic;.  The  stronger  parts  of  it  have  a 
prevalent  tendency  to  oppress  and  injure  the  weaker.  Hence 
local  debility,  of  whatever  description,  is  an  invitation  to  disease, 
or  some  kind  of  discomfort  In  every  scheme,  therefore,  for 
.  human  improvement,  to  prevent  or  remove  it  should  be  a  lead- 
ing object. 

'^  Is  any  one  inclined  to  ask  me  how  this  is  to  be  donei'— 4iy 
what  means,  and  in  what  mode  of  employing  them,  this  consti- 
tutional harmony  is  to  be  established  ?  The  question  is  a  fair 
one ;  and,  were  it  proposed,  I  should  be  bound  to  reply  to  it. 
Without  further  preface,  therefore,  I  shall  proceed  to  answer  it, 
as  if  it  were  proposed. 

*^  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  offspring  resemble  their  parents. 
As  relates  to  leading  pcnnts,  this  is  a  truism  familiar  to>  every 
one,  and  is  uniformly  and  successfully  acted  on,  in  the  breeding 
of  inferior  animals.  That  all  constitutional  qualities  are  trans* 
mitted  from  parents  to  their  children,  admits  not  of  a  doubt. 
Apparent  exceptions  are  only  apparent,  not  real.  Are  parents 
perfectly  sound  and  vigorous  in  body  P  So  are  their  children, 
when  they  first  see  the  light.  Is  tne  reverse  true  ?  Are  the 
former  constitutionally  unsound  and  debilitated  ?  The  evil 
descends,  in  some  degree,  to  the  latter.  Respecting  intellect, 
the  same  is  true.  According  as  it  is  weak  or  strong,  sound,  un- 
sound, or  peculiar  in  the  parents,  so  are  its  character  and  con- 
dition in  the  children.*^ 

*^  As  relates  to  the  standing  and  welfare  of  the  human  race,  this 
principle  is  much  more  extensively  and  powerfully  operative  than 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  It  is  the  reason  why  children 
bom  at  different  periods  of  the  lives  of  their  parents,  and  under 
the  influence  of  different  circumstances,  especially  different  de» 
grees  of  parental  health  and  vigour,  are  often  so  unlike  each 
other.  It  is  also  the  most  probable  source  of  the  very  frequent 
and  strong  resemblance  of  twins,  which  receive  the  impress  of 
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exactly  the  aaoie  parental  condition.  Children  partake  of  the 
constitutional  qualities  of  their  parents,  for  the  time  being* 
Years  and  circumstances  alter  those  qualities,  and  the  ofi&pring 
produced  under  the  influence  of  them,  thus  modified,  are  corre». 
poodingly  altered.  Even  the  present  predominance  of  any  par- 
ticular faculty  of  the  mind  in  the  parents,  would  seem  to 
transmit  that  faculty  to  the  child  in  greater  vigour  than  it  would 
be  transmitted  under  the  predominance  of  any  other  faculty. 
Thus,  the  first-born  children  of  parents,  who  marry  when  very 
young,  are  rarely  if  ever  equal,  in  either  body  or  intellect,  to 
those  born  at  a  subsequent  period,  provided  the  parents  cod^ 
tinue  healthy.^ 

'*•  Very  young  parents  are^  in  constitution,  immature  and  com^ 
paratively  feeble ;  and  that  constitutional  imperfection  descends 
to  their  early  ofispring.  As  years  .pass  on,  their  being  ripensj, 
and  their  strength  increases.  As  a  natural  efiect  of  this,  the 
constitutions  of  their  children  become  ameliorated^^  ^^  For  rea- 
sons well  known  to  phrenologists,  the  animal  organs  and  faculties 
predominate  during  early  life.  Parents,  therefore,  who  marry 
at  that  period,  communicate  in  a  higher  degree  to  tlieir  first 
children  the  same  unfortunate  predominance,  which  renders 
them  less  intellectual  and  moral,  and  more  sensual ;  less  capa. 
ble,  as  well  as  less  ambitious,  of  preeminence  in  knowledge  and 
virtue,  and  more  inclined  to  animal  indulgences.^^  *^  Again. 
The  sons  of  soldiers  and  military  leaders,  born  during  periods  of 
war  and  peril,  are  believed  to  be  constitutionally  brave.  Under 
such  circumstances,  a  coward  has  been  rarely  ushered  into  the 
world.  The  reason  would  seem  plain.  In  the  parents,  the  or- 
gans and  facu^ti^s. pertaining  to  war^  excited  to  inordinate  ac- 
tion by  scenes  congenial  to  them,  predominate  for  the  time,  and 
bravery  becomes  the  native  inhentance  of  their  sons.  Hence 
also  the  phrase  ^  soldier^s  daughter"*  means  a  heroic  woman. 
During  the  early  and  warlike  age  of  our  frontier  States,  when 
the  rifle  and  the  tommahock  were  constantly  employed  in  the 
work  of  havoc,  every  child  was  bom  an  Indian^ghter.  The 
cause,  I  say,  is  obvious.  In  the  whole  population,  which  was 
composed  of  warriors,  the  organs  and  faculties  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion bore  sway,  and  gave  to  the  constitution  of  the  ofisfNring  of 
the  community  a  corresponding  character.^ 

^^  Efibrts  ace  made  to  expmin  these  and  all  similar  events, 
on  the  single  ground  of  eduoatioa  and  example.  But  they  are 
made  in  vain :  or  rather  worse  than  in  vain.  They  inculcate 
error.  That  education  and  example  do  much,  is  not  denied. 
And  the  principles  of  their  operation  will  be  stated  hereafter.  But 
they  cannot  do  every  thing.^  "  On  the  same  principle  are  we  to 
explain  the  fact  that  the  chikken  of  Arabs  and  Tartars  are 
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bom  with  piDpensities  to  pillage  and  theft     For  centuries,  their 
progenitors  haye  been  a  pilfering  and  a  ^  robber-raoe/  ^ 

^^  The  first  suggestion  I  shall  offer  as  a  means  toward  the  im* 
provement  of  our  race,  is  the  prohibition  or  voluntary  abandon-* 
ment  of  too  early  marriages.  Before  the  parties  form  a  com^^ 
pact  fraught  with  consequences  so  infinitely  weighty^  let  the 
constitution  and  education  of  both  be  matured.  They  will  then 
not  only  transmit  to  their  offspring  a  better  organization,  but  be 
themselves,  from  the  knowledge  and  experience  they  have  at^ 
tained,  better  prepared  to  improve  it  by  cultivation.  For  I 
shall  endeavour  to  make  it  appear  that  cultivation  can  improve 
it  When  a  skilful  agriculturist  wishes  to  amend  his  breed  of 
cattle,  he  does  not  employ,  for  that  purpose,  immature  animals. 
On  the  contrary,  he  careiully  prevents  their  intercourse.  Ex- 
perience moreover  teaches  him  not  to  expect  fruit  of  the  best 
quality  from  immature  fruit-trees  or  vines.  The  product  of 
such  crudeness  is  always  defective.  In  like  manner,  marriages 
between  boarding-school  girls  and  striplings  in  or  just  out  of 
college,  ought  to  be  prohibited.  In  such  cases,  prohibition  is  a 
duty,  no  less  to  the  parties  themselves,  than  to  their  offspring  and 
society.  Marriages  of  the  kind  are  rarely  productive  of  imy 
thing  desirable.  Mischief  and  unhappiness  of  some  sort  are 
their  natural  fruit  Patriotism  therefore,  philanthropy,  and 
every  feeling  of  kindness  to  human  nature  call  for  their  preven- 
tion. Objections  resting  on  ground  not  altogether  dissimilar 
may  be  iustly  urged  against  young  women  marrying  men  far 
advanced  in  years.  Old  men  should  in  no  case  contract  mar- 
riages likely  to  prove  fruitful.  Age  has  impaired  their  constitu- 
tional qualities,  which  descending  to  their  offspring,  the  practice 
tends  to  deteriorate  our  race.  It  is  rare  for  the  descendants  of 
men  far  advanced  in  years  to  be  distinguished  for  high  qualities 
of  either  body  or  mind. 

*^  As  respects  persons  seriously  deformed,  or  in  any  way  consti-> 
tutionally  enfeebled — the  rickety  and  club*-footed,  for  instance, 
and  those  with  distorted  spines,  or  who  are  predisposed  to  in^ 
sanity,  scrofula,  pulmonary  consumption,  gout,  or  epilepsy^— 
all  persons  of  this  description  should  conscientiously  abstain  from 
matrimony.  In  a  special  manner,  where  both  the  male  and  fe- 
male labour  under  a  hereditary  taint^  th^  should  make  it  a  part 
of  their  duty  to  God  and  their  posterity,  never  to  be  thus  unit- 
ed. Marriage  in  such  individuaJs  cannot  be  defended  on  moral 
ground,  mu^  less  on  that  of  puUio  usefulness.  It  is  selfish  to 
an  extent  but  little  short  of  crime.  Its  abandonment  or  pre- 
vention would  tend,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind.^^ 

'^  In  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  cerebral  organization,  some 
persons  who  are  reared  in  virtuous  society,  under  the  influence 
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of  the  best  example,  possess  an  uncontrollable  propensity  to  vice 
— to  lying,  treachery,  theft,  robbery,  and  even  murder.  Instan- 
ces of  this  description  are  much  more  numerous  than  they  are 
thought  to  be.  In  case  of  the  marriage  of  such  individuals, 
the  probability  is  strong  that  their  offspring  will  inherit  their 
constitutional  infirmity.  The  issue  indeed  can  scarcely  be  other- 
wise, unless  it  be  prevented  by  a  better  organization  in  the  other 
parent,  or  counteracted  by  education,  of  whose  influence  in 
amending  mankind  I  sh^dl  speak  hereafter.  To  refrain  from 
marriage,  therefore,  would  be  in  those  persons  a  redeeming  vir- 
tue. Of  individuals  dwarfish  in  stature,  the  same  is  true.  All 
such  acts  of  self-denial  would  be  praiseworthy  in  them,  inas- 
much as  they  would  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man. 

^^  Another  source  of  human  deterioration  is  a  long  series  of 
family  intermarriages.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  both  history 
and  observation  testify  to  the  fact^  that  the  issue  of  marriages 
between  parties  related  by  consanguinity  always  degenerate. 
They  become  enfeebled  in  time  both  mentally  and  corporeally. 
This  practice,  which  is  fostered  chiefly  by  the  false  pride  of 
rank,  has  reduced  almost  to  dwarfishness  the  nobility  of  several 
nations,  especially  of  Portugal." 

*^The  last  source  of  degeneracy  I  shall  specify,  under  this  head, 
is  the  marriage  of  the  indigent ;  of  those,  I  mean,  who  are  des- 
titute of  a  competent  supply  of  wholesome  food  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  This  is  a  fearful  cause  of  deterioration. 
Reason  assures  us  that  it  must  be  so;  A  sound  and  powerful 
machine  cannot  be  constructed  out  of  a  scanty  stock  of  damaged 
materials.  And  to  the  decision  of  reason,  observation  unites  its 
testimony.  A  glance  at  the  indigent  of  all  nations  furnishes  in- 
con  testible  proof  of  the  fact.  Monuments  of  far-gone  degene- 
racy  every  where  present  themselves.  Witness  the  large  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Europe.  Stinted  and  unwholesome  fare  acts 
on  mankind  as  it  does  on  other  forms  of  living  matter.     It  in- 

t'ures  organization  and  checks  development.  Both  the  vegeta- 
bles of  a  barren  soil,  and  the  animals  scantily  nourished  by  them, 
are  diminutive  and  feeble,  as  well  as  unsightly.  So  is  man, 
when  pinched  and  dispirited  by  poverty  and  its  concomitants. 
Even  the  United  States  furnish  many  examples  confirmatory  of 
this,  while  other  countries  furnish  a  hundredfold  more.  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  and  fruitful  sources  of  human 
degeneracy.  The  remedy  for  the  evil  is,  abstinence  from  mar- 
riage in  the  cases  referred  to. 

*^  But,  in  no  country  perhaps,  and  least  of  all  in  our  own,  are 
we  to  look  for  the  speedy  adoption,  to  any  useful  extent,  of  this 
preventive  measure.  People  will  marry  and  have  issue,  whether 
their  figures  and  developments  be  good  or  bad,  whether  they 
are  poor  or  rich,  akin  or  aliens  in  blood,  and  whether  their  con- 
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stitutions  be  sound  or  otherwise.  They  will  also  continue  to  mar- 
ry, in  many  instances,  at  too  early  a  period  of  life,  as  long  as  sub- 
sistence for  a  family  can  be  easily  procured.  Our  only  practica- 
ble remedy,  therefore,  consists  in  removing,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  evils  of  improper  parentage  and  other  causes,  by  subsequent 
treatment.  And  this  can  be  done  by  education  alone,  judi- 
ciously adapted,  in  its  principles  and  administration,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  man. 

**  But  by  the  term  education  I  would  indicate  a  process  exceed- 
ingly diirerent  from  that  which  is  usually  so  denominated.  I 
do  not  limit  it  to  the  mere  attainments  made  by  the  youthful 
in  seats  of  instruction,  whether  they  be  primary  schools  or  aca- 
demies, colleges  or  universities.  I  mean  by  it  the  training  of 
the  whole  man,  by  a  suitable  course  of  discipline,  during  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life.  It  must  begin  in  infancy  and  termi- 
nate only  in  advanced  age,  when  the  constitution  has  become  so 
rigid  and  the  habits  so  confirmed  as  to  be  no  longer  improve- 
able.  And  even  then  great  care  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
amount  of  good  that  has  been  gained.  A  process  of  education 
short  of  this  is  defective  in  its  nature,  and  must  prove  alike  de- 
fective in  its  issue."" 

^^  Education,  I  say,  must  begin  in  infancy,  and  be  adminis- 
tered by  means  of  suitable  impressions  made  on  certain  ruling 
organs  of  the  system.  The  corporeal  effects  resulting  from  these, 
and  the  corresponding  habits  established  by  their  continuance, 
constitute  the  only  improvement  to  be  attained,  and  therefore 
the  only  one  to  be  aimed  at.  They  form  indeed  the  only  one 
we  should  desire ;  because  it  is  sufficient  for  all  our  purposes. 
It  is  moreover  the  only  one  we  can  conceive  of,  and  must  there- 
fore satisfy  us  as  reasonable  beings.  To  talk  of  operating  im- 
mediately on  or  exclusively  with  the  mind  or  spirit,  and  improv- 
ing it,  is  an  abuse  of  words.  When  speaking  thus,  no  one  un- 
derstands himself,  and,  of  course,  is  understood  by  nobody  else. 
We  might  as  well  talk  of  operating,  by  our  schemes  of  educa- 
tion, on  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  organs  to  be  chiefly  acted  on  are,  the  chylopoetic  vis- 
cera— the  lungs  and  heart  as  the  arbiters  of  the  blood — and  the 
nerves  and  brain.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  muscles  and 
skin,  which  although  subordinate  in  standing,  are  nevertheless 
instruments  of  great  influence  in  a  system  of  general  discipline. 
In  the  proper  management  of  these  portions  of  the  body  does 
education  chiefly  consist.^ 

Dr  Caldwell  nere  expatiates  on  the  necessity  and  advantage 
of  paying  strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  food,  drink,  purity  of 
air,  and  muscular  exercise.  His  remarks  on  these  subjects  we  are 
compelled  by  our  limits  to  omit. 

*^  But  the  most  important  organ  of  the  human  system  remains 
to  be  considered.    It  is  the  brain,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it 
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makes  man  what  be  is,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  If  well  deve- 
loped and  correspondingly  trained,  it  confers  on  him  knowledge 
and  virtue ;  and,  under  circumstances  the  reverse  of  these,  it 
entails  on  him  ignorance,  and  gives  him  a  proneness  to  vice.  Ac* 
cording,  therefore,  to  its  native  character  and  cultivation,  it  is  the 
source  of  human  exaltation  or  debasement. 

**  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  control  of  the  brain  over  the 
condition  and  destiny  of  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  And  I 
need  scarcely  repeat,  that  it  is  universal  and  absolute.  Facts 
familiar  to  all  physiologists  prove  it  so.  To  the  performance  of 
every  function  and  movement  of  the  body  cerebral  influence  is 
essential.  In  evidence  of  this,  destroy  the  connexion  between  the 
brain  and  any  other  organ  or  part  of  the  system,  by  dividing  the 
nerves,  and  the  action  of  the  separated  portion  ceases.  Are  the 
lungs  thus  separated  ?  Respiration  is  suspended.  The  stomach  ? 
Digestion  is  paralyzed,  and  the  food  remains  in  the  viscus  un- 
changed. The  liver,  or  any  other  gland  F  Its  fluid  is  no  longer 
secreted.  The  heart,  or  any  other  muscle,  voluntary  or  invo- 
luntary ?  Its  action  is  arrested.  And  the  more  powerful  and 
cultivated  the  brain  is,  in  all  its  compartments,  the  more  abun- 
dantly will  it  send  out  its  influence,  and  the  more  steadily  and 
effectually  aid  in  maintaining  the  healthy  condition  of  the  entire 
system.  It  is  with  the  brain,  then,  as  with  the  lungs,  stomach, 
and  heart.  Exercise  gives  it  strength  and  habits  of  ready  and 
dexterous  action,  not  merely  for  the  purposes  of  its  own  econo- 
my,  but  to  subserve  the  economy  of  the  parts  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected.**  "  By  inaction  the  organic  condition  of  the  brain  suffers, 
and  its  energy  and  adroitness  are  lessened,  as  certainly  as  a  muscle 
is  weakened  by  the  same  cause.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,f rom  which  no 
portion  of  living  matter  is  absolved,  that  a  want  of  action  enfeebles 
It,  The  converse  is  equally  true.  Appropriate  action  strengthens 
every  portion  of  living  matter.  That  the  brain,  then,  may  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  throughout,  and  be  instrumental  in  impart- 
ing a  similar  condition  to  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  it  should  be 
suitably  exercised  in  each  of  its  organs.  Inaction  in  any  one  of 
them,  except  its  native  vigour  be  excessive,  is  prejudicial  to 
the  others.  And  a  brain  thoroughly  disciplined  and  active  in 
every  portion  of  it,  is  more  favourable,  in  its  functions,  to  gene- 
ral health,  than  one  that  is  disciplined  only  in  part.  The  neal- 
thiest  men,  and  those  that  attain  most  frequently  an  advanced 
age,  have  well  balanced  systems  and  active  bruns.  Such,  more- 
over, is  the  connexion  between  the  cerebral  organs,  that  their 
health  and  fltness  for  action  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  common 
to  them  ;  and  the  reverse ;  the  condition  of  one  or  more  of  them 
being  communicated  to  the  others  by  the  laws  of  sympathy. 
That  the  brain,  then,  may  be  rendered  powerful  in  all  its  or- 
i^ns,  every  one  of  them  should  be  duly  exercised. 
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<<  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  human  brun  consists  of 
three  compartments,  the  animal,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual ; 
and  that  to  raise  the  mental  character  to  the  highest  perfection, 
each  of  these  must  be  large,  well  organized,  and  healthy,  and 
that  a  correct  balance  must  subsist  between  them.  To  a  solid 
and  infallible  foundation  for  strength  and  activity  of  intellect, 
sound  morality,  and  energy  of  character,  nothing  else  is  neces- 
sary. Skilful  training,  by  turning  to  the  proper  account  these 
high  gifts  of  nature,  and  in  that  way  engrafting  improvement  on 
capacity,  will  finish  the  work.  Were  the  whole  human  race 
thus  happily  tempered,  the  condition  of  man  would  be  as  per- 
fect as  it  could  be  rendered,  and  the  state  of  society  correspond- 
ingly prosperous.  Talent  and  knowledge  would  prevail  and  be 
respected ;  morality  and  active  virtue  would  predominate  over 
profligacy  and  vice ;  and  that  every  one  should  be  happy  in  him- 
self and  useful  to  others^  would  be  the  ambition  and  earnest  en- 
deavour of  all.  This  would  be  a  millennium,  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  means  of  education,  and  in  conformity  to  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature.  And  let  that  state  of  improved  being 
occur  when  it  may,  the  perfect  or^nization  of  man,  more  espe* 
cially  of  his  brain,  will  constitute  its  basis.  Let  me  not  be  mis- 
understood in  this  assertion ;  in  a  special  manner,  let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  I  intend  by  it  any  irreverence  toward  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Far  from  it.  My  meaning  is,  that  whatever 
agency,  divine  or  human,  may  bring  about,  in  man,  the  change 
productive  of  a  millennial  condition,  that  change  will  consist  in 
an  improved  organization— -an  organization  made  perfed^^by 
influence  faom  above,  if  it  be  so  ordained,  and  if  that  be  the 
only  source  from  which  such  influence  can  proceed— or  by  means 
of  education,  perfect  in  its  principles,  and  suitably  administered. 
To  me  the  latter  appears  most  probable ;  because  it  is  most  in 
accordance  with  the  grounds  of  other  changes  and  improvements 
in  the  great  dispensation,  under  which  we  live.  It  is  the  amend- 
ment of  man^s  earthly  condition  by  his  own  exertions ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  amended  at  {M'esent,  or  intend- 
ed to  be  hereafter,  in  any  other  way.  Nor  ought  it  to  be.  If, 
possessing,  as  he  does,  the  capacity  and  the  means,  man  will  not 
labour  for  the  improvement  of  his  nature,  he  is  unworthy  of  it ; 
nor,  as  I  confidently  believe,  will  he  ever  receive  it  as  a  gra- 
tuity.'' 

*^  Is  any  one  inclined  to  propose  the  question,  ^  Can  the  organs 
of  the  brain  be  increased  in  size^  as  well  as  rendered  more 
adroit  and  vigorous  in  action,  by  any  process  of  training  ?'  I 
answer,  Yes,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities can  be  increased  in  size,  provided  the  process  be  com- 
menced in  childhood.  On  this  principle  depends  the  perfectibi*- 
lity  of  man ;  I  mean  his  susceptibility  of  the  highest  improve- 
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makes  man  what  be  is,  whether  foi*  good  or  evil.  If  well  deve- 
loped and  correspondingly  trained,  it  confers  on  him  knowledge 
and  virtue ;  and,  under  circumstances  the  reverse  of  these,  it 
entails  on  him  ignorance,  ani  gives  him  a  proneness  to  vice.  Ac* 
cording,  therefore,  to  its  native  character  and  cultivation,  it  is  the 
source  of  human  exaltation  or  debasement. 

"  I  have  already  spokeil  of  the  control  of  the  brain  over  the 
condition  and  destiny  of  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  And  I 
need  scarcely  repeat,  that  it  is  universal  and  absolute.  Facts 
familiar  to  all  physiologists  prove  it  so.  To  the  performance  of 
every  function  and  movement  of  the  body  cerebral  influence  is 
essential.  In  evidence  of  this,  destroy  the  connexion  between  the 
brain  and  any  other  organ  or  part  of  the  system,  by  dividing  the 
nerves,  and  the  action  of  the  separated  portion  ceases.  Are  the 
lungs  thus  separated  P  Respiration  is  suspended.  The  stomach  ? 
Digestion  is  paralyzed,  and  the  food  remains  in  the  viscus  un- 
changed. The  liver,  or  any  other  gland  ?  Its  fluid  is  no  longer 
secreted.  The  heart,  or  any  other  muscle,  voluntary  or  invo- 
luntary P  Its  action  is  arrested.  And  the  more  powerful  and 
cultivated  the  brain  is,  in  all  its  compartments,  the  more  abun- 
dantly will  it  send  out  its  influence,  and  the  more  steadily  and 
effectually  aid  in  maintaining  the  healthy  condition  of  the  entire 
system.  It  is  with  the  brain,  then,  as  with  the  lungs,  stomach, 
and  heart.  Exercise  gives  it  strength  and  habits  of  ready  and 
dexterous  action,  not  merely  for  the  purposes  of  its  own  econo- 
my, but  to  subserve  the  economy  of  the  parts  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected.'* "  By  inaction  the  organic  condition  of  the  brain  suflers, 
and  its  energy  and  adroitness  are  lessened,  as  certainly  as  a  muscle 
is  weakened  by  the  same  cause.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  from  which  no 
portion  of  living  matter  is  absolved,  that  a  want  of  action  enfeebles 
it.  The  converse  is  equally  true.  Appropriate  action  strengthens 
every  portion  of  living  matter.  That  the  brain,  then,  may  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  throughout,  and  be  instrumental  in  imparts 
ing  a  similar  condition  to  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  it  should  be 
suitably  exercised  in  each  of  its  organs.  Inaction  in  any  one  of 
them,  except  its  native  vigour  be  excessive,  is  prejudicial  to 
the  others.  And  a  brain  tnoroughly  disciplined  and  active  in 
every  portion  of  it,  is  more  favourable,  in  its  functions,  to  gene- 
ral health,  than  one  that  is  disciplined  only  in  part  The  neal- 
thiest  men,  and  those  that  attain  most  frequently  an  advanced 
age,  have  well  balanced  systems  and  active  brains.  Such,  more- 
over, is  the  connexion  between  the  cerebral  organs,  that  their 
health  and  fitness  for  action  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  common 
to  them ;  and  the  reverse ;  the  condition  of  one  or  more  of  them 
being  communicated  to  the  others  by  the  laws  of  sympathy. 
That  the  brain,  then,  may  be  rendered  powerful  in  all  its  or- 
gans, every  one  of  them  should  be  duly  exercised. 
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<^  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  human  brain  consists  of 
three  compartments,  the  animal,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual ; 
and  that  to  raise  the  mental  character  to  the  highest  perfection, 
each  of  these  must  be  large,  well  organized,  and  healthy,  and 
that  a  correct  balance  must  subsist  between  them.  To  a  solid 
and  infallible  foundation  for  strength  and  activity  of  intellect, 
sound  morality,  and  energy  of  character,  nothing  else  is  neces- 
sary. Skilful  training,  by  turning  to  the  proper  account  these 
high  gifts  of  nature,  and  in  that  way  engrafting  improvement  on 
capacity,  will  finish  the  work.  Were  the  whole  human  race 
thus  happily  tempered,  the  condition  of  man  would  be  as  per- 
fect as  it  could  be  rendered,  and  the  state  of  society  correspond- 
ingly prosperous.  Talent  and  knowledge  would  prevail  and  be 
respected ;  moraUty  and  active  virtue  would  predominate  over 
profligacy  and  vice ;  and  that  every  one  should  be  happy  in  him- 
self and  useful  to  others,  would  be  the  ambition  and  earnest  en- 
deavour of  all.  This  would  be  a  millennium,  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  means  of  education,  and  in  conformity  to  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature.  And  let  that  state  of  improved  being 
occur  when  it  may,  the  perfect  or^nization  of  man,  more  espe* 
cially  of  his  brain,  will  constitute  its  basis.  Let  me  not  be  mis- 
understood in  this  assertion ;  in  a  special  manner,  let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  I  intend  by  it  any  irreverence  toward  the  Chris- 
tian reli^on.  Far  from  it.  My  meaning  is,  that  whatever 
agency,  oivine  or  human,  may  bring  about,  in  man,  the  change 
productive  of  a  millennial  condition,  that  change  will  consist  in 
an  improved  organization — an  organization  made  perfect — by 
influence  feom  above,  if  it  be  so  ordained,  and  if  that  be  the 
only  source  from  which  such  influence  can  proceed— or  by  means 
of  education,  perfect  in  its  principles,  and  suitably  administered. 
To  me  the  latter  appears  most  probable ;  because  it  is  most  in 
accordance  with  the  grounds  of  other  changes  and  improvements 
in  the  great  dispensation,  under  which  we  live.  It  is  the  amend- 
ment of  man^s  earthly  condition  by  his  own  exertions ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  amended  at  present,  or  intend- 
ed to  be  hereafter,  in  any  other  way.  Nor  ought  it  to  be.  If, 
possessing,  as  he  does,  the  capacity  and  the  means,  man  will  not 
labour  for  the  improvement  of  his  nature,  he  is  unworthy  of  it ; 
nor,  as  I  confidently  believe,  will  he  ever  receive  it  as  a  gra- 
tuity.'' 

^'  Is  any  one  inclined  to  propose  the  question,  ^  Can  the  organs 
of  the  brain  be  incrciued  in  size^  as  well  as  rendered  more 
adroit  and  vigorous  in  action,  by  any  process  of  training  ?'  I 
answer,  Yes,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities can  be  increased  in  size,  provided  the  process  be  com- 
menced in  childhood.  On  this  principle  depends  the  perfectibi«- 
lity  of  man ;  I  mean  his  susceptibility  of  the  highest  improve- 
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meot  compatible  with  the  laws  imposed  on  bis  nature.  Abro- 
gate the  principle,  and  his  case  is  lK>peles8,^  *'  As  relates  to  aug- 
mentation and  diminution,  power  and  weakness,  the  brain  is  go* 
verned  by  the  same  laws  with  other  portions  of  organic  matter. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  can  be  increased  in  bulk,  by  exercise,  as 
much  as  muscles ;  but  it  can  be  as  certainly. 

^'  Another  principle  of.  great  importance  invites  our  attention. 
Other  things  being  equd,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  either 
compartment  of  the  brain,  is  its  proneness  to  action,  and  the  gra- 
tification which  that  action  bestows  on  the  individual.  Does  the 
animal  compartment  preponderate?  The  taste  for  animal  in- 
dulgences is  keen,  the  pleasure  derived  from  them  intense,  and 
the  danger  of  lawless  devotion  to  them  great.  Does  the  moral 
compartment  surpass  in  size  ?  A  wish  to  comply  with  moral 
obligation  constitutes  the  ruling  passion  of  the  party  thus  or- 
ganized, and  his  chief  delight  is  to  do  his  duty.  To  him  each  act 
of  well-doing  is  its  own  reward.  He  '  follows  virtue  even  for 
virtue's  sake.'  This  he  does  from  moral  instinct;  without  the  in- 
fluence of  human  laws,  or  any  positve  divine  command.  The 
law  he  obeys  is  that  of  his  own  constitution.  He  has  a  law  in 
himself  The  person  whose  intellectual  department  predonnU 
nates,  is  devoted  to  inquiry,  if  not  to  study.  He  delights  in 
knowledge,  deems  it  a  valuable  possession,  and  devises  and  prac- 
tises some  mode  of  attaining  it.  The  kind  of  knowledge  most 
agreeable  to  him  is  determined  by  the  intellectual  organs  most 
developed. 

^'  As  relates  to  education  and  the  improvement  it  produces, 
these  views  are  important  and  encouraging.  They  point  out  a 
plain  and  easy  process  by  which  the  condition  of  man  may  be 
improved.  If  the  moral  and  intellectual  compartments  of  a  child 
be  small,  they  may  be  enlarged  by  training ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  they  grow,  will  its  taste  for  knowledge  and  virtue  increase. 
By  maturity  in  years  this  taste  will  be  confirmed,  and,  in  organi* 
zation  and  its  effects,  the  amended  condition  of  the  adult  will 
surpass  not  a  little  the  promise  of  the  child.  By  the  law  of  inheri* 
tance  heretofore  referred  to,  the  children  of  this  individual,  re^ 
sembling  himself  in  his  mature  condition,  will  be  better  organ- 
ized than  he  was  in  his  childhood.  Train  them  and  their  de- 
scendants  as  he  was  trained,  and  organic  improvement  will  go  on 
in  them,  until  in  time  the  highest  perfection  of  their  nature  shall 
be  attained.  Extend  this  treatment  to  the  whole  human  race, 
and  imiversal  improvement  in  organization  will  be  the  issue. 
Then  will  be  completed,  on  grounds  that  nothing  can  shake,  the 
triumph  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  over  the  animal  character 
of  man. 

^' Am  I  asked  in  what  way  the  moral  compartment  of  the  brain 
is  to  be  cultivated,  strengthened,  and  enlarged  P     I  answer,  by 
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all  sorts  of  moral  excitement ;  inculcating  moral  precepts,  pre- 
senting moral  examples,  eliciting  moral  sentiments,  but  more 
especially  by  associating  with  companions  strictly  moral,  and  en^ 
gaging  early  in  the  moral  practice  of  doing  good.  Reading  the 
biographies  of  men  remarkable  for  high  and  practical  morality, 
and  well  written  works  of  moral  fiction,  contributes  materially  to 
the  same  end.  This  course,  skilfully  and  inflexibly  pursued, 
will  infallibly  strengthen  and  enlar^  the  moral  organs,  and  con^ 
firm  those  persons  subjected  to  its  mfluence  in  habits  of  virtue.^ 

^'  But  may  not  the  brain,  by  suitable  discipline,  be  amended 
in  another  very  important  point  ?  May  not  such  a  happy  change 
be  produced  m  it,  as  to  efface  its  tendency,  when  it  exists,  to 
hereditary  madness  P  From  this  question  no  physiol<^st  will 
be  likely  to  withhold  an  affirmative  answer.  And,  ahhough 
he  may  be  unwilling  to  speak  confidently,  because  the  ex- 
periment has  never  yet  been. fairly  made,  he  will  not  deny 
that  all  anal<^  favours  the  belief.  Individually,  I  verily  be- 
lieve it  will  be  made,  and  prove  successful.  A  predisposition  to 
madness  consists  in  faulty  organization  ;  at  least  m  a  condition  of 
the  brain  destitute  of  soundness.  But  the  fault  has  not  existed 
through  all  generations.  It  had  a  beginning ;  and  that  begin- 
ning was  the  product  of  a  series  of  deleterious  impressions. 
Another  series  of  counter-impressions,  therefore,  may  remove 
the  mischief.  Changes  thus  produced,  may  thus  be  done  away. 
Of  this  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained.  Daily  occur- 
rences convince  us  of  its  truth.  Every  thing  indeed  that  bears 
on  it  testifies  to  that  efiect^ 

*^  But  if  the  brain  can  be  thus  changed  and  amended  by  edu- 
cation, may  not  similar  benefits  be  extended  on  similar  princi- 
ples to  other  organs  P— 'to  the  lungs  and  the  chylopoetic  viscera  ? 
Unquestionably  they  may  ;  and  thus  may  predisposition  to  pul- 
monary consumption,  gout,  dyspepsia,  scrofula,  and  all  the  other 
maladies  transmitted  by  ancestors,  be  removed  from  posterity. 
The  enfeebled  organ  may  be  strengthened  and  placed  on  a  par 
with  the  others,  and  thus  the  balance  of  the  system  be  restored. 
But  here  again  the  preventive  treatment  must  begin  in  child-* 
hood,  and  be  steadily  persevered  in,  if  not  to  the  close  of  life,  at 
least  to  an  advanoed  period  in  its  decline.  In  a  few  generations 
such  a  procedure  cannot  fail  to  eradicate  the  evil.  It  is  believed 
that  if  skilfully  and  perseveringly  applied,  the  remedy  is  compe- 
tent to  the  end  contemplated.  Thus  may  hereditary  disease  beef- 
faced.  The  vices,  follies,  and  misfortunes  of  ancestors  will  be 
no  longer  visited  on  an  amended  posterity. 

'*  Such  are  my  views,  briefly,  but  I  trust,  intelligibly,  sketch- 
ed, of  the  true  mode  of  permanently  improving  the  condition 
of  man.  The  scheme  has  in  it  nothing  that  is  either  abstract,  vi. 
sbnary,  or  obscure.      Or  if  it  has,  I  am  unable,  by  the  strictest 
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scrutiny,  to  detect  it  It  is  founded,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  weil 
known  laws  of  the  human  constitution.  Nor  is  it  in  any  de- 
gree impracticable.  It  requires  but  resolution,  perseverance, 
and  self-control,  connected  with  intelligence  in  the  use  of  means 
that  are  aocesnble,  and  the  work  is  done.  Its  essmce  consists 
in  this ;  let  man  be  so  reared,  that  his  health  may  be  sound,  and 
so  cultivated  that  his  h^her  powers  may  have  due  supremacy 
over  his  lower ;  in  other  words,  that  he  may  be  less  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  more  of  a  human  being ;  and  his  standing  will  then 
be  as  high,  and  his  condition  as  happy,  as  his  atuation  and  the 
laws  of  bis  being  admit.^ 

These  extracts  are  from  Dr  CaldwelPs  Thoughts  on  the  True 
Mode  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  Man.  We  have  Uit 
room  for  only  a  few  sentences  respecting  his  Thoughts  on  In- 
temperance. 

These  Thoughts  on  Intemperance  appear  in  an  article  in. the 
Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine  for  September  18S2»  and 
are  expressed  in  the  same  clear  and  forcible  manner,  as  his  opi- 
nions on  the  improvement  of  man.  Having  already  stated,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  our  views  of  the  principal 
causes  of  intemperance,  and  of  the  best  means  for  their  re- 
moval, we  can  do  little  more  than  advert  to  the  essay  of  Dr 
Caldwell.  In  that  excellent  production,  the  author  treats  of 
intemperance  as  a  form  of  mental  derangement,  which  it  too 
often  is,  and  shews  the  applicability  of  the  ordinary  medical 
principles  in  its  management.  He  dwells  stron^y  on  intemper- 
ance in  eating  as  a  prevailing  vice  in  the  United  States,  and 
traces  much  of  disease  to  this  habit.  He  afSrms  that  one  Ame- 
rican eats  on  an  average  as  much  as  two  Swiss,  or  two  High- 
landers; and  that  for  every  reeling  drunkard  that  disgraces 
his  country,  it  contains  a  hundred  gluttons.  Chiftdren,  he  says 
justly,  are  warned  against  drinking ;  but  they  are  taught,  nay 
often  hired,  to  over-eat  themselves,  and  have  cakes  and  confec- 
tionary promised  to  them  as  rewards  for  moral  conduct ;  and 
thus  civilisBed  man  is  the  only  animal  which  eats  from  other  mo- 
tives than  hunger!  The  superfluous  mass  of  aliment  thus 
swallowed,  is  toilsome  and  debilitating  to  the  digestive  organs ; 
and  when  the  latter  have  succeeded  in  their  task,  other  parts  of 
the  body  are  oppressed  and  injured  in  their  turn  by  the  cor* 
respondmg  superabundance  of  chyle  which  is  thrown  in  upon 
them. 

Indulgence  in  tobacco  is  also  condemned  by  Dr  Caldwril,  as 
the  offspring  of  a  humiliating  propensity.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
mental  vacancy,  and  amounts  to  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of 
deficiency  in  intellect  or  taste»  on  the  part  of  those  who  ^ve  way 
to  it.  Tobacco  is  peculiarly  oflfensive  to  the  animal  kinsdom, 
and  is  relished  only  by  three  sorts  of  animals  that  Dr  Cakhrell 
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knows  of;  first,  by  the  tobacco^worm,  one  of  the  filthiest  and 
most  disgusting  of  reptiles  ;  secondly,  by  the  rock  goat  of  Afri- 
ca, whose  foulness  of  odour,  and  filthiness  of  habit,  make  it  an 
ol^ect  of  aversion  to  every  other  creature ;  and  lastly,  by  man^ 
**  the  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world.""  What  will  our  dandy 
cigar-smokers  say  to  this  arrangement  in  natural  history  ? 

Dr  Caldwell  next  endeavours  to  shew  what  kind  of  afiection 
drunkenn^s  is,  what  are  its  efiects  on  human  health,  wherein 
consists  the  sof  s  ungovernable  appetite  for  ardent  spirits,  and 
how  the  entire  evil  may  be  prevented  or  removed.  Drunken- 
ness consists  in  an  affection  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord  and 
nerves  being  also  implicated ;  but  chiefly  in  an  affection  of  a  part 
of  the  brain  belonging  to  the  animal  pn^nsilies,  and  hence  its 
first  effects  in  rousing  passions  and  animal  desires. 

The  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors  is  regarded  by  Dr  Cald- 
well as  springing  from  morbid  excitement  of  the  organ  of  Ali- 
mentiveness,  and  he  explains  the  augmented  intensity  which 
attends  indulgence,  by  reference  to  the  ordinary  principle  of  ex- 
ercise invigorating  the  organ.  In  many  instances  the  organic 
excitement  becomes  so  great,  as  to  constitute  a  form  of  mania ; 
and  then  drinking  becomes  an  irresistible  passion,  and  is  indulged 
in  at  the  sacrifice  of  character,  family,  and  fortune.  So  long  as 
this  excitement  continues,  remonstrance,  warning,  and  denuncia- 
tion, avail  as  little  in  preventing  drinking,  as  in  curing  fever, 
or  repairing  a  broken  bone;  but  whenever  it  is  subdued  by  pro- 
per treatment,  the  craving  also  disappears.  The  remedies  pro- 
posed by  Dr  Caldwell  are  consequently  not  mere  moral  remon- 
strances or  arguments  addressed  to  the  intellect,  but  bleeding, 
tartar  emetic,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  purging,  and  spare 
living.  By  these  means  the  paroxysm  is  shortened,  and  by  their 
repetition  its  return  is  prevented.  The  physician  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Lunatic  Asylum  has  found  the  above  mode  of  treatment 
successful.  The  nauseating  effect  of  the  emetic  is  particularly 
beneficial  in  moderating  cerebral  action.  The  cold  applications 
ought  to  be  used  only  when  excitement  is  present. 

Dr  Caldwell  admits,  however,  that  it  is  only  recent  and  acute 
cases  which  can  be  speedily  cured.  Those  of  long  standing  are 
much  less  tractable ;  still  a  good  deal  may  be  done  by  withdraw- 
ing all  stimulating  licjuors,  and  resorting  judiciously  to  local  or 
general  bleeding,  antimony,  plain  food,  exercise,  tepid  bathing, 
and  warm  clothmg.  But  as  every  form  of  mania  is  more  or  less 
periodical,  and  tenids  to  return,  perseverance  in  regimen  is  essen- 
tial for  the  permanent  safety  of  the  patient. 

Dr  Caldwell  affirms  very  truly,  that  nothing  could  tend  more 

to  diminish  the  prevalence  of  habitual  drunkenness,  than  to  have 

it  deemed  and  proclaimed  a  form  of  madness,  and  dealt  with 

accordingly.     Hospitals  erected  for  the  reception  of  drunkards, 
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and  authority  given  to  umfine  them  there  and  subject  them  to 
treatment,  would  be  among  the  most  important  institutions  that 
could  be  established,  and  would  effect  an  immense  saving  of  Ufi^ 
health,  property,  and  reputation.  Whole  families  are  involved 
in  permanent  ruin  and  wretchedness  from  the  want  of  such  es- 
tablishments. If  this  be  considered  an  encroachment  on  personal 
freedom,  it  is  so  only  in  the  same  way  that  the  confinement  of 
thieves  or  the  removal  of  nuisances  are  encroachments  on  free- 
dom. It  is  the  safety  of  society  which  in  both  instances  re- 
quires the  individual  to  be  restrained. 

Intemp«ance,  like  other  forms  of  derangement,  is  shewn  to  be 
an  affection  c^  the  brain  by  dissection  after  death,  and  also  by 
its  being  hereditary  in  families,  and  breaking  out  at  the  same 
age  in  several  individuals  of  the  same  stock ;  and  hence  Dr 
Caldwell  infers  the  much  greater  advantage  of  prevention  than 
cure.  The  numerous  incentives  to  eating  and  drinking  by 
which  children  are  surrounded  through  the  mistaken  kindness 
of  parents  and  friends,  are  so  many  provocatives  of  the  future 
mischief,  and  receive  fresh  force  every  day  by  the  various  pre* 
tences  under  which  drinking  is  indulged  in.  At  one  time  spirits 
and  water  are  taken  as  a  whet,  at  another  they  are  welcomed 
as  a  digester,  at  a  third  as  a  refrigerant,  and  at  a  fourth  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  In  many  houses,  accordingly,  ^^  the  decan- 
ter, water-pitcher,  and  tumblers,  are  as  constant  on  the  side- 
board, as  the  sun  in  his  path.^  From  such  practices  what  can 
result,  in  many  instances,  but  ultimate  intemperance  P 

Such  is  an  outline  of  Dr  CaldwelPs  nervous  and  eloquent 
essay.  His  views  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  have 
occasionlly  been  thrown  out  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  and 
consequently  they  are  ^<  tinctured  with  Fhrenirfogy,^  a  circum- 
stance from  wbioi  Dr  C.  anticipates  reluctance  to  receive  them. 
But,  ^  however  deep,^  he  says,  ^^  may  be  the  regret  which  this 
excites  in  me,  it  neitner  mortifies  nor  discourages  me.  The  path 
I  have  trodden  for  years  on  this  subject  has  been  carefully  ex- 
plored by  me  in  its  character  and  bearing ;  I  have  reason,  there- 
fore, to  believe  that  I  understand  it  better  than  those  who  never 
even  approached  it :  and  my  confidence  in  its  soundness  and  di- 
rection is  unlimited.  Its  course  is  over  safe  and  solid  ground ; 
and  it  will  never  allure  me,  by  faithless  phantom  lights,  into 
dangerous  moors,  or  inextricable  entanglements.  I  know  Phre- 
nology to  be  true  in  its  details  as  well  as  in  its  principles,  and 
surpassingly  useful  in  its  application  and  effects.  The  Book  of 
Nature,  which  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  living  God,  and 
bears  on  every  page  the  ineffaceable  impress  of  his  glorious 
signet,  amply  teslincs  to  its  correctness ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  thousand  forms  of  obstinate  and  artful  opposition  it  has  en- 
countered, the  world  is  already  experiCTicing  its  benefits.  With  all 
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who  have  honestly  examined  it,  its  trii^mph  is  complete.  If 
there  be  any  labours  in  my  life  in  which  I  would  presume  to 
glory,  they  are  those  which  mark  me  as  its  steadv  adherent ;  and 
should  men  in  after  times  condescend  to  rememl>er  my  name  in 
kindness,  their  chief  reason  for  the  favour  will  be,  that  I  have 
dared  to  be  the  friend  of  Phrenology  while  most  of  my  contem- 
poraries have  been  its  foes,  and  have  never  shrunk  from  raising 
my  voice  or  employing  my  feeble  pen  in  its  defence,  through 
every  stage  of  the  long,  ungenerous,  and  embittered  persecution 
it  has  been  made  to  sustain.^ 

We  record  this  manly  testimony  with  unmingled  pleasure, 
and  we  consider  it  as  both  extremely  valuable  in  itself,  and 
highly  honourable  to  Dr  Caldwell.  When  we  first  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  him  in  Paris,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  he 
was  only  beginning  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  science 
and  its  evidences,  and  up  to  that  time  had  joined  in  the  current 
ridicule  of  the  day,  ana  talked  lightly  of  its  pretensions  and 

f>rofessor8.  But  being  induced  to  attend  one  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s 
ectures  in  that  city,  he  was  astonished  to  see  before  him  a  calm 
and  profound  thinker  and  accurate  observer,  who,  instead  of  in^ 
d  ulgmg  in  flights  of  fancy  to  mislead  his  hearers,  constantly  appeal- 
ed to  facts  in  support  of  every  statement  and  every  opinion,  and 
left  no  room  whatever  for  imagination  to  eome  to  his  assistance. 
Thus  impressed,  he  returned  to  th6  lecture«room  with  eagerness 
increasing  in  proportion  as  he  saw  the  error  into  which  igno- 
rance had  led  him.  He  now  ceased  to  ridicule^  but  while  he  did 
justice  to  the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  lecturer,  he  still  refnuned 
from  expressing  an  opinion  of  the  science  until  he  should  have 
fairly  tested  its  truth.  Having  at  length  satisfied  himself  on 
this  point  after  long  and  extensive  observation,  Dr  Caldwell  no 
longer  hesitated  to  stand  forward  the  able  and  zealous  champion 
of  the  cause  which  he  had  formerly  ridiculed ;  and  we  need 
hardly  say,  that  the  testimony  of  such  a  man  ovitwdghs  in  our 
mind  that  of  fifty  or  a  thousand  **  great  believers,^  wnose  foitfa 
is  nothing  more  than  an  indication  of  easy  and  good-natured 
ereduiity. 


ARTICLE  IV, 

ON  TH£  EDUCATION  OF  A  CIVIL  OR  MECHANICAL 

ENGINEER. 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  answer  to  actual  inqui- 
ries, and  it  displays  so  much  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject  that  it  may  prove  useful  to  other  individuals  besides  him 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.     We  therefore  give  it  a  place. 

Br2 
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Since  the  conversation  we  had  on  Monday  morning  about 
the  most  proper  kinds  of  study  for  your  nephew'^s  leisure  hours, 
I  have  bestowed  some  consideration  on  the  subject,  and  have 
now  to  cSet  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what  is  most  eligible  for  a 
student  of  the  profession  of  either  a  civil  or  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer. 

First  of  all,  he  ought  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  particularly  to  their 
practical  application ;  for  although  a  man  ignorant  of  that 
science  can  find  his  way  by  natural  force  of  mind  and  the  aid  of 
the  practical  rules,  yet  the  same  individual,  had  he  possessed  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  mathematics,  would  have  proceeded  not 
only  systematically,  but  also  with  more  confidence,  and  with 
greater  certainty  of  the  truth  of  the  result  at  which  he  had 
arrived ;  and  he  would  at  the  same  time  have  kept  clear  of  errors 
which  may  arise  from  the  misapplication  of  formulae.  I  know 
that  some  men  of  great  eminence  in  the  philosophical  world  have 
said  that  mathematics  are  not  essential  for  eng^neers,*-adducing 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  the  names  of  the  greatest  engineers 
in  Britain,  who,  ignorant  of  this  science,  have  carried  on  their 
extensive  operations  with  great  success.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  these  gifted  mdividuals  had  possessed  more  than 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  mathematics,  they  would  have  been 
saved  many  a  shift  and  circuitous  experiment  in  the  completion 
of  thrir  designs.  While  I  thus  recommend  the  study  of  ma- 
thematics, I  think  the  attention  of  the  practical  man  ought  to 
be  directed  to  the  practical  application  of  them.  This  is  all  that 
one  employed  in  actual  business  can  hope  to  attain ;  the  know- 
ledge of  the  more  abstruse  parts  affording  complete  occupation 
for  the  whole  Ufetime  of  a  more  than  ordinary  mind.  Algebra 
likewise  ou^ht  to  be  acouired,  as  affording  the  most  ready  me- 
thod of  verifying  all  arithmetical  operations.  When  combined 
with  mathematics,  it  is  easily  and  aavantageously  applied  to  the 
operations  of  the  mechanic  and  engineer.  It  is  also  of  great 
advantage  in  the  calculations  required  in  natural  philosophy,  a 
study  on  which  the  conducting  of  all  great  operations  in  a  skil- 
ful manner  greatly  depends.  In  order  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
mathematics,  the  best  way  is  to  propose  and  solve  exercises, 
cfynsulting  Euclid  as  a  text-book.  Davidson^s  Practical  Mathe* 
matics  contains  a  great  number  of  exercises.  For  algebra  your 
nephew  may  study  Bonnycastle,  Wood,  or  Euler.  On  na- 
tural philosophy  perhaps  tne  most  simple  work  is  Ferguson's, 
(Brewster^s  edition);  next  to  it  DesaguKers;  and  afterwards, 
when  well  grounded,  he  may  read  Gregory,  Emmerson,  or 
Bridge.  As  you  say  he  is  fond  of  working,  perhaps  he  could 
not  be  better  employed  occasionally  than  in  first  carefully  de- 
signing and  calculating  the  parts  and  rules  for  constructing  any 
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machine,  bridge,  or  the  like,  and  then  making  a  correct  model, 
proceeding  with  as  much  exactness  and  care  as  if  he  were  con* 
structing  his  designs  on  a  useful  scale,  attending  always  to  the 
proper  proportions  and  forms  of  the  parts,  but  shunning  all  mi- 
nute and  trivial  nicety  of  workmanship  as  a  downright  waste  of 
time  farther  than  it  is  an  innocent  amusement.  Such  practical 
applications  tend  to  fix  the  theory  in  the  mind. 

Chemical  experiments,  and  indeed  experiments  of  any  kind, 
are  very  useful,  not  onlv  on  account  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  means  of  them,  and  by  the  practice  of  searching  books  for 
explanations  of  them,  but  also  because  they  communicate  a 
watchful  and  observing  tendency  to  the  mind.  They  also  in- 
duce it  to  speculate  on  subjects  which  would  otherwise  have 
passed  altogether  unobserved. 

For  general  reading,  I  would  recommend  general  science  in 
all  its  branches;  .but  particularly  mineralogy,  as  the  alphabet 
of  all  geolc^ical  speculation.  Any  one,  wnen  taking  a  walk, 
can  picK  up  such  minerals  as  may  be  on  the  road.-sides,  and, 
either  by  asking  a  friend  or  consulting  books,  learn  th^r  names, 
and  thus  he  will  gradually  become  interested  in  every  rock  or 
alluvial  deposit  he  may  happen  to  pass.  This,  with  little  previ- 
ous study,  will  afford  ample  matter  for  speculation  on  the  pre- 
sent and  former  state  of  the  material  world;  a  kind  of  specula-* 
tion  apt,  I  admit,  to  run  into  theories  by  far  too  vague  and  un- 
supported ;  but  if  care  be  taken  to  proceed  only  so  far  as  our 
facts  will  support  us,  we  speculate  on  such  a  vast  and  widely 
collected  mass  of  observations,  as  cannot,  I  should  think,  fail 
to  give  comprehensiveness  to  the  mind,  and  enable  it  the  more 
readily  to  master  and  draw  correct  conclusions  from  any  smaller 
numl)er  of  facts  which  may  be  laid  before  it.  Moreover,  I 
would  recommend  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  geology  to  the 
attention  of  one  intended  for  the  profession  of  a  civil,  engineer, 
not  so  much  because  I  think  either  of  them  likely  ever  to  be  di- 
rectly employed  professionally,  as  because,  in  prosecuting  such 
studies  for  amusement,  a  habit  of  observation  is  acquired,  which 
often  helps  the  possessor  to  take  advantage  of  some  appearances^ 
and  to  snun  otners,  when,  bi^t  for  long  experience  and  conti* 
nued  observation,  treasured  up  in  the  minp  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  acts  like  a  kind  of  instinct^  they  would  be  either  altoge- 
ther overlooked,  or  perhaps  confounded.  Reading  on ,  all  the 
branches  of  natural  science  is  very  necessary ;  for  although  in 
business  the  friendship  and  support  of  others  is  only  to  be  per- 
manently acquired  by  our  being  able  to  afford  them  the  infor- 
mation  and  assistance  they  may  require,  yet  one  who  is  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  learned,  ought  to  be  able  to  coBh 
verse  freely  with  them  on  all  scientific  sutjjects;  and  this  power 
will  generally  procure  a  favourable  first  impression,  which  his 
depth  will  enaole  him  afterwards  to  retain. 
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As  to  general  reading,  to  qualify  him  for  the  literary  part  of 
his  pofession,  I  offer  no  remarks.  You  are  much  better  qualified 
to  direet  that ;  but  as  a  model  for  reports,  drawn  up  in  uie  most 
distinct  and  shrewd  manner,  I  know  none  before  Smeaton^s  as 
a  work ;  whilst  Mr  Jardine^  if  he  can  lay  his  bands  on  any  of 
them,  stand  unrivalled  for  science,  minute  accuracy,  and  care. 
Perhaps  he  could  not  do  better  to  begin  his  reading  on  the 
manner  in  which  great  works  are  conducted,  than  by  consulting 
Smeaton's  account  of  the  Eddystone  Light-house;  it  is  writ- 
ten in  an  easy  way,  and  is  replete  with  information,  and  some 
anecdote. 

I  have  been  thus  full  in  detailing  my  ideas  on  this  subject 
to  you,  because,  knowing  you  to  haye  considered  it  with  some 
attention,  I  thought  it  proper  to  pve  you  my  reasons  for  every 
thing  I  have  recommended,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  adopt  such 
as  appear  sound,  and  rgect  the  others.  Let  me  add,  that  much 
of  it  is  mere  speculation.  I  submit  it  entirely  to  your  judg- 
ment :  time  is  yet  wanting  on  my  part  to  prove  the  correctness 
or  falkcy  of  my  views. 


ARTICLE  V. 

WISDOM  AND  REASON  i  or  Hitman  UvDEasTAKDiiro  constdfered  with 
the  Oagakisatiok,  or  wHh  the  Form  and  Nature  of  the  Solids  and 
Fhiids  of  the  Body.  How  much  their  wvong  or  different  Formation 
maj  affect  our  Wisdom,  Judgment,  or  Season.  Some  Examinatiows 
about  Wisdom;  as  also  of  our  common  Conduct  and  Learnings  and  the 
most  material  affidrs  of  Human  lifii.  With  BnxECTiova  upon  a  Sin- 
gle and  Ifanfed  State ;  and  of  the  Education  of  Youth  in  genef^ 
IiOttdon,  1714.    Pp.  144. 

CConeHudedflom  page  586w) 

It  may  not  be  improper  (continues  this  curious  writer)  I 
here  endeavour  to  give  my  opinion  of  what  we  commonly  call 
simpttdtf/y  JbUy,  or  madness,  from  a  vitiation  of  the  solids  or 
fluids.  I  understand  it  to  be  either  natural  or  accidental ;  the 
first  is  no  doubt  a  fault  in  the  o^nization  from  the  birth^  or 
before.  For  it  may  no  ddubt  suiter  a  wrong  modulation,  pres- 
sure, or  vitiation,  as  well  before  born  (and  probably  easier  tnen) 
as  after.  And  we  may  very  well  observe,  I  say,  how  much 
great  wounds  of  the  head  affecting  th&  brains,  depressions  of  the 
skull,  or  knocks  in  the  cradle,  afiect  our  Reason,  Wisdom,  or 
Judgment. 

As  to  the  accidental  madness,  it  seems  to  be  a  vitiation  and 
irregular  motion  of  the  fluids,  which  probably  proceeds  from 
an  obstruction,  or  want  of  a  due  secretion  of  some  particular 
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glands,  which  will  necessaiily  oeca»on  the  too  much  in  others ; 
and  that  no  doubt  will  alter  the  nature  and  regular  course  of 
the  fluids^  and  consequently  occasion  dktfiN'tion  or  disorder  in 
the  solid  structure  or  form  of  the  brain. 

Those  who  become  delirious  by  depression  or  fracture  of  the 
skully  or  by  extravasated  blood  lying  upon  the  meninges  or  braio, 
are  cured  by  the  trepan  ;  by  which  means  the  obttructioD,  kad, 
or  pressure,  is  taken  away* 

After  the  same  manner  we  may  consider,  thai;  wisdom  or  rea- 
son, seems  to  grow  as  the  body,  and  comes  not  to  its  perfection 
until  the  organs  are  perfectly  formed,  or  the  body  is  at  its  full 
growth ;  so  we  generally  find  the  reasoinn^  faculties  most  clear 
when  a  roan  is  at  his  full  strength ;  as  hkewise  we  often  find 
them  to  decay  as  the  body  does,  and  frequently  also  to  grow 
better  and  worse  with  it. 

So,  commonly,  when  a  man  beoomes  crazy  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  body,  hb  reasoning  faculties  for  the  most  part  become  so 
too,  (and  where  there  is  an  exception,  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
the  brain  and  fluids  may  be  in  a  good  state).  Nov  can  it  be 
otherwise,  if  we  con»der  all  souls  to  be  the  same,  and  that  it  is 
the  souFs  acting  with  fit  instruments,  or  a  well  organized  body 
whose  solids  and  fluids  are  in  perfection ;  which,  with  ideas, 
performs  the  operations  called  judgment  and  reasoning. 

There  are  not  any  t]Wo  things  in  the  universe  equally  and  ex- 
actly the  same,  and  consequently  the  parts  of  the  body  or  brain 
of  every  one  differ  as  mucn  from  another,  as  the  head  or  face ; 
which  di£Ssrence  of  parts  will  be  more  perceptible  to  the  more 
nice  and  observing  anatomist  than  to  others.  According,  then, 
to  this  principal  part  of  the  body^s  being  better  or  worse  formed, 
together  with  the  right  state  of  the  fluidbi  (which  proceeds  much 
from  the  good  formation  of  the  solid  parts),  the  great  cause  of 
our  different  inclinations  and  passions,  so  hkewise  wisdom,  rea« 
son,  or  the  understanding,  will  be  found  by  this  to  be  better  or 
worse,  more  or  less  perfect ;  for  how  can  a  machine  act  but  ao* 
cording  to  its  form  or  instruments,  any  more  than  the  different 
pipes  of  an  organ  can  play  all  the  same  notes  p  Or  probably 
the  soul  may  be  compared  to  the  organist,  who  plays  better  or 
worse  according  to  the  goodness  of  his  instrument  or  organ. 

from  all  what  is  said  before,  then,  I  conclude  that  wisdom 
or  reason  is  not  any  real  thing,  but  a  capacity,  or  the  souFs  act^ 
ing  in  the  greatest  perfection ;  which  must  be  altogether  owing 
to  the  exactness  and  justness  of  the  instruments,  or  solids  ana 
fluids  of  the  body ;  since,  if  those  be  wrong,  all  the  ideas  or  im- 
pressions in  the  world  will  never  give  him  a  capacity  or  make 
him  wise.  For  the  souls  of  all  men  are  probably  the  same,  or 
equally  wise  ;  and,  if  so,  there  cannot  be.  any  other  way  rightly 
to  account  for  the  differences  of  their  operations.     For  if  we 
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-were  to  suppose  the  soul  of  one  man  to  be  better  than  aaotber, 
it  were  reaaonable  to  believe  that  it  should  still  appear  to  be 
so,  whatever  may  happen  to  the  organisation ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  see  that  the  wisest  become  equally  mad  or  fi3oIish  by 
accidents,  or  from  the  vitiation  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the 
body.  Nor,  I  believe,  will  any  be  so  gross  as  to  say,  that  Grod 
has  given  a  foolish  soul  to  a  changeling :  for  the  soul  is  the  same, 
flthough  it  acts  in  that  different  manner  upon  that  different 
fisibric  or  machine. 

A  good  orgamzation,  then,  or  form,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  head  or  brain  (the  seat  of  all  the  senses)  with  the  proper 
state  or  nature  of  the  fluids,  is  the  principal  thinff  to  be  wished 
for,  and  not  to  be  acquired,  but  probanly  preferable  to  any 
thing  else  in  this  world;  and  if  there  be  so  much  owing  to  the 
perfection  of  the  organs,  how  much  ought  we  to  take  care  of 
our  choices,  in  order  to  have  our  posterity  the  more  perfect  that 
way  !  We  find  that  this  has  ever  been  regarded  among  all  sorts 
imd  kinds  of  creatures  as  well  as  vegetables ;  such  as  grafting  up- 
on a  good  stock,  or  a  chip  of  the  same  block,  a  bird  of  a  good 
nest,  a  dog  or  horse  of  a  good  kind.  Yet  man,  who  ought 
above  all  creatures  to  be  the  most  careful  that  way,  has  been  the 
iDOost  careless,  especially  of  late,  that  they  have  so  run  into  all 
manner  of  vice,  so  as  to  be  tempted  to  sell,  pawn,  or  mortgage 
their  body  and  souls  to  the  devil  (for  money),  in  order  to  sup* 
nott  their  most  insatiable  avarice  and  unparalleled  pride  and 
luxury ;  which,  nevertheless,  can  oply  tend  to  their  temporal 
miserable  infirmities,  accompanied  with  confusion,  distraction, 
foUy,  and  madness  while  here,  and  to  then:  eternal  damnation 
and  slavery  hereafter.  But  if  sudi  care  is  taken  for  the  good 
kinds  of  all  creatures  and  things,  how  much  ought  we  to  take 
care  in  the  coupling  and  choosing  of  the  good  kinds  amongst 
human  creatures ;  since  that  is  a  natural  gift  not  to  be  pur- 
chased  by  all  the  riches  in  the  universe :  for  how  much  do  we 
find  dogs  and  horses  to  be  valued  according  to  their  different 
kinds  and  natures ;  so  we  may  observe  that  children  generally 
take  very  much  aft^  their  parents. 

And  although  the  stateiiness  of  the  kind  is  something  to  be 
valued,  for  pleasing  of  the  eye  of  to  look  at,  yet,  above  all,  the 
stateiiness  of  the  mind,  that  is,  its  humility,  virtue,  prudence, 
and  wisdom,  is: far  preferable  to  any  form  of  body. 

Nor  shall  we  but  very  rarely  find  that  the  children  of  a  very 
wise  and  virtuous  father  and  mother  prove  nevertheless  very  great 
fools  and  very  vicious  (N.  B.  that  a  great  many  very  good  and 
virtuous  people  are  not  always  endowed  with  great  prudence 
and  wisdom).  Thus  we  shall  find  something  of  the  old  proverb 
true,— Cat  after  kind ;  and  the  same  may  be  observed  in  all 
olher  creatures. 
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So  that  the  wise,  prudent,  and  virtuous  will  always  make 
choice  of  those  of  their  own  kind,  as  preferable  to  any  thing 
else  in  this  world ;  not  only  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  with 
their  own  temporal  or  present  satisfaction  in  true  and  real  hap- 

Einess,  but  also  as  being  the  most  probable  way  of  bringing 
oth  them  and  theirs  to  the  eternal  blessings  of  all  joy  ana 
felicity. 

But  now,  having  been  all  along  on  Wisdom  or  Reason,  I 
need  not  ^ve  any  farther  marks  of  it,  being  so  evident  to  every 
one;  nor  will  I  pretend  to  determine  whether  a  long  bead  is 
more  wise,  or  preferable  to  a  bullet,  round,  or  tumip^fashioned 
head ;  or  the  usefulness  of  the  midwife^s  right  setting  of  the 
infants^  heads  at  the  time  of  their  delivery.  Let  it  satisfy  us  at 
present  that  the  child  is  come  into  the  world  as  it  can,  and  weB 
or  evil  formed  as  it  is:  I  shall  advise,  that  if  the  mother  is  not 
very  healthy  and  able  to  suckle,  the  parents  take  care  and  spare 
no  cost  to  have  a  wise,  virtuous,  and  good  tempered  nurse  (espe- 
cially the  two  latter  properties),  and  to  have  her  healthy  and  one 
of  good  milk.  The  dry  nurses,  or  people  about  them  during 
their  infancy  as  well  as  afterwards,  ought  no  doubt  to  be  the 
same,  that  they  may  imprint  or  insinuate  to  them  no  other  but 
good,  just,  and  true  impresMons  or  ideas:  by  this  I  do  not 
mean  whining  zealots  or  bigots,  ^noe  they,  too  oommonly  hy* 
pocrites,  are  by  all  means  to  be  avoided ;  but  rather  those  of  a 
large  capacity,  good  tempered,  virtuous,  prudent,  and  wise-**- 
these  bemg  the  great  pillars  and  supports  of  true  religion  and 
human  society. 

And  although  all  manner  of  care  is  to  be  taken  in  choosing 
them  good  and  wise  managers  or  company,  to  dictate,  teach, 
explain,  and  give  them  right  notions  of  things,  yet  they  are  to  be 
by  no  means  moped  up  or  kept  from  their  innocent  childish  di- 
versions and  company,  which  may  probably  be  as  necessary  then 
as  graver  matters  are  at  man^s  estate,  since  probaUy  they  give 
as  right  ideas.  Let  their  childish  company,  too,  be  of  the  be^ 
tempered  and  wise  to  their  age,  as  also  suitable  in  tempers,  un- 
less the  one  be  inclined  to  be  vicious :  but,  above  all,  let  them 
not  be  in  the  house  or  company  of  old  or  young  who  are  in- 
clined to  be  passionate^  since  they  take  much  from  such  example, 
custom,  or  habit. 

As  to  schooling,  it  were  to  be  wished,  as  Mr  Locke  says,  that 
there  were  little  hieroglyphic  marks  or  stamps  to  the  most  sig- 
nificant words,  as  of  Uie  names  of  things ;  for,  by  having  the 
representations  with  the  words,  we  might  receive  more  just, 
equal,  or  exact  notions  of*  them.*     As  also  great  care  ought  to 

*  II  is  only  in  the  present  generation  that  this  idea  has  begun  to  be  sys- 
tematically acted  Ob  by  Owen,  Wilderspin,  and  others.  We  have  supported 
an  amplification  of  it  in  voL  v.  p.  609,  vi.  423  4,  and  vii.  234,  254,  357,  376. 
—Editor. 
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be  bad  in  giving  the  right  meaning  of  words ;  and  it  is  to  be 
wishedthateach  word  bad  only  one  meaning.  As  to  languages,  it 
is  above  all  to  be  endeavoured  to  understand  their  own  paternal 
one  rightly,  and  next  the  foreign  languages,  that  is^  those  which 
may  be  the  most  useful  to  them ;  for  one  language  can  give  us 
no  more  knowledge  4han  another,  but  so  far  as  it  is  more  use- 
ful in  such  a  trade,  science^  way,  or  business ;  so  that  patents 
<lught  as  soon  as  possible  to  study  the  inclinations  and  capaci- 
ties of  their  children ;  and,  according  to  what  they  intend  tnem, 
or  the  part  they  are  to  act  in  the  world,  they  ought  to  give  them 
all  their  notions  and  dduoation,  as  near  as  is  possible,  and  not  to 

S've  them  a  smatter  of  every  thing  in  order  to  make  them  good 
r  nothing ;  or,  if  designed  for  a  trade,  let  them  begin  to  use 
their  fingers  or  body  soon,  for  the  sooner  they  begin,  the  taare 
agile  and  handy  will  they  become. 

As  to  the  Latin  tongue,  by  the  custom  and  manner  of  our 
country  and  education,  divines,  lawyers,  or  physicians  can  do 
nothing  without  it;  as  likewise  the  Greek  :  not  but  that  sets  of 
men  appropriate  for  such  a  language,  by  translations  might 
communicate  all  that^s  necessary,  and  effectually  enough,  in  the 
common  language ;  but  that,  say  they,  would  make  our  myste- 
rious businesses  too  common,  or  too  plain ;  yet  if  it  were  not  for 
such  like  reasons,  all  the  world  must  allow  that  the  dead  lan- 
guages cannot  otherwise  be  so  useful  as  the  living.  But  since 
it  is  necessary,  according  to  the  customs  and  educfitiou  of  Eu- 
rope, to  learn  the  Latin  or  Greek,  it  seems  very  probable,  how- 
ever, that  there  might  be  found  much  more  easy  ways  for  the 
teaching  of  it  than  we  commonly  have  in  schools ;  which  should 
rather  be,  after  having  learned  nouns  and  verbs,  by  the  expound- 
ing of  good  diverting  authors,  than  by  themes  and  rules ;  and  ra- 
ther by  making  schools  the  places  of  oiversion  than  of  terror ;  by 
having  dmly  plays  for  the  boys  both  to  act  and  speak  in  the 
best  Latin,  each  according  to  his  capacity;  their  punishment 
should  be  by  the  advice  of  theiif  master,  but  so  as  rather  to  come 
from  the  derision  or  castigation  of  thmr  fellow  companions  than 
otherwise,<-*-t.he  master's  business  being  as  a  judge  to  sentence 
or  determine  justice  upon  their  complaints,  and  to  contrive  for 
them  plays  and  speeches  that  may  be  diverting.  Froin  hence 
it  will  follow,  that  the  master  should  be  a  wise,  prudent,  virtuous, 
and  facetious  man,  who  should  frequently  converse  with  them, 
even  in  the  schools,  upon  different  subjects,  letting  them  con- 
verse or  tell  any  little  innocent  tales  or  stories  among  thenw 
selves;  he  assisting  them  when  they  spoke  wrong  Latin:  or  even, 
sometimes  [it  might  be  of  advantage]  for  them  to  play  at  chil- 
dren's plays,  as  questions  and  commands,  &c.  as  by  this  means 
the  language  would  easily  be  learned,  and  become  familiar  to 
them  as  any  other ;  after  which,  if  they  think  fit,  they  might 
study  its  rules  and  criticisms  more  strictly. 
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As  to  the  Umvereity  learning,  I  have  already  hinted  some- 
thing of  the  usefulness  of  it  in  the  for^;oing  sheets :  I  shall  only 
add  nere,  that  it  were  probably  much  more  to  our  advantage  we 
had  the  experimental  philosophy  more  taught  and  improv^ 
there,  than  to  trouble  ourselves  with  the  Aristotelian  or  Carte- 
sian notions ;  and  in  place  of  our  logics  and  metaphysics,  to 
apply  ourselves  more  to  the  madiematics,— since  algebra,  the  doc- 
trine of  true  and  equal  proportions,  might  be  of  more  use  in  rea- 
soning ;  as  also  mechanics :  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  would  be 
of  great  use  if  some  of  the  best  artists  were  planted,  or  had  a 
public  place  in  the  seminary  or  university,  for  students  to  see 
the  practice  as  well  as  know  the  theory  of  mechanics.  And 
although  Physiognomy  is  but  little  regarded,  and  out  of  use, 
yet  I  doubt  not  but  there  may  be  more  m  it  than  what  we  com- 
monly imagine.  It  was  much  studied  by  the  ancients,  who  were 
no  fools ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  might  be  a  great  intro- 
duction to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  in  general ;  this,  with  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  h&ns  the  most  necessary  study  of  any 
in  this  world.  And  if  so,  why  ought  we  not  to  have  schook, 
teaching  us  the  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
of  ourselves,  by  shewing  us  the  different  natures,  kinds,  and  de- 

grees  (by  lively  examples)  of  hypocrisy,  virtue  and  vice  ?  this 
eing  a  study  the  most  necessary  in  human  life,  and  yet  the 
most  neglected,  especially  with  us. 

But  let  me  stop  here^  lest  I  have  said  too  much,  and  that, 
either  by  the  more  knowing  or  more  foolish,  or  the  more  invi- 
dious or  eviLnatured  critics,  I  should  be  looked  upon  as  one 
full  of  ostentation,  folly,  and  vanity,  to  pretend  to  give  my  pri^ 
vate  opinion  to  the  world  of  the  most  weighty  affairs  of  human 
life ;  and  I  may  probably  get  the  parting  blow  from  one  or  both 
of  the  disputants  and  fighters,  or  thanks  from  neither,  as  those 
who  go  to  separate  quarrels.  But  as  to  this  part,  I  must  run 
the  risk  ;  and  to  the  first  I  shall  conclude,  widi  the  most  inge- 
nious  Monsieur  Pascal,  that  all  mankind  have  their  particular 
vanities,  which  are  so  fixed  into  the  heart  of  every  man,  that  a 
chimney-sweeper,  a  kennd-raker,  or  a  cleaner  of  shoes,  brag^ 
and  will  have  their  admirers;  and  so  will  the  philosophers  them*- 
selves,  or  even  those  who  write  against  it,  have  the  vanity  to 
wish  that  the  world  may  think  they  have  writ  well  upon  it ;  and 
as  he  says,  so  even  I  may  have  that  vanity ;  so  likewise  those 
who  read  it :  then,  as  before,  let  us  conclude  with  the  wise  man — 
Vanity  qf  Vaniiieg^  and  aU  is  vomiy  and  vexation  of  spirii. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  BRAIN  NOT  ALWAYS  ATTENDED  BY 
MANIFEST  DISORDERS  OF  MIND.— ANALOGY  BETWEEN 
SUCH  INJURIES,  AND  THOSE  OF  OTHER  ORGANS. 

Cases  occasioDally  present  themselves,  in  which,  after  a  severe 
injury  or  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  brain,  the  patient  continues 
perfectly  collected,  and  answers  rationally  any  question  whicli 
may  be  put  to  him.  From  these  facts,  it  is  often  triumphantly 
inferred  that  the  phrenological  views  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  being  manifested  by  different  portions  of  the  brain  cannot 
possibly  be  true,  otherwise  some  striking  mental  deficiency 
would  always  be  apparent  after  accidents  of  this  nature. 

Those  who  rely  on  such  objections  forget  that  the  brain  is 
double,  and  that  one  side  may  be  injured  without  destroying 
the  function  of  the  other,  just  as  one  eye  may  be  lost  witnout 
the  person  becoming  blind  in  both  ;  and  they  also  overlook  the 
fact,  that  there  is  not  a  single  organ  of  the  human  body,  in 
which  extensive  disease  has  not  taken  place,  in  some  rare  in- 
stances, without  exciting  disturbances  in  the  corresponding 
function,  sufficient  to  have  been  observable  during  life  even  to 
a  careful  inquirer.  In  one  case  which  fell  under  the  notice  of 
Dr  Abercrombie,  and  on  which  he  lays  considerable  stress,  the 
left  side  of  the  brain  was  almost  enUrely  disorganized,  and  yet  the 
lady  was  well  enough  to  spend  the  evening  preceding  her  death 
at  a  party  in  a  friend^s  house.  The  same  thing  happens  with 
the  hver.  It  has  been  found  almost  wholly  disorganized  where 
no  striking  biliary  disorder  was  observable  during  life.  Even 
the  lungs,  which  sustain  so  important  a  part  in  the  animal 
economy,  are  sometimes  diseased  to  an  extraordinary  extent 
without  any  remarkable  disturbance  of  respiration.  In  the  num- 
ber for  July  1883  of  our  able  contemporary  the  Glasgow  Medical 
Journal,  it  is  mentioned  that  in  a  patient  at  the  Stirling  Dispen- 
sary, six  pounds  of  fluid  were  found  in  the  right  cavity  ot  the 
chest,  compressing  the  corresponding  lung  into  ^^  a  mere  mem- 
brome^  ^*  a  fourth  of  an  inch  m  thickness  ;^  and  yet,  that  during 
life,  **  breathing,  although  a  very  little  hurried,  appeared  to  te 
JuUy  and  freely  performed^  and  the  man  had  no  symptom  which 
indicated^  in  the  most  remote  degree,  the  existence  qfworoAc  dks^ 
ease^  p.  254.  Dr  Ferrier  also  describes  a  case  of  pleurisy  at- 
tended with  effusion  into  the  chest  and  pericardium  and  causing 
death,  but  in  which  there  was  *^  no  cougn,  no  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing, nor  pain  in  his  breast  ;^  and  Dr  Ferrier  ^^  could  not  find 
from  the  most  careful  inquiry,  that  he  had  ever  made  such  com- 
plaints.'"  (Mackintoshes  Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  i.  p.  367.) 
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Our  opponents  infer  from  cases  of  diseased  brain,  that  that 
organ  cannot  be  necessary  for  the  manifestations  of  mind.  By 
a  similar  mode  of  reasoning,  therefore,  we  ought  to  infer  from 
the  above  facts,  that  the  liver  is  not  required  for  the  secretion 
of  bile,  nor  the  lungs  for  the  function  of  respiration.  In  the 
one  instance  as  in  the  other,  we  have  the  function  apparently 
unaffected  by  extensive  organic  disease,  and  consequently  the 
same  inferences  ought  to  be  drawn  from  both.  In  reality,  how- 
ever,  it  is  only  by  means  of  Phrenology,  that  the  phenomena  rela- 
tive to  the  brain  admit  of  explanation  at  alL  If  the  brain  were 
not  composed  of  two  halves,  one  of  which  can  continue  to  act, 
although  the  other  is  injured,  it  would  be  impossible  to  believe 
it  to  be  really  the  organ  of  mind.  Whereas,  if  we  admit  the  or- 
gans of  the  brain  to  be  double,  we  can  as  easily  explain  why  the 
mind  is  not  palpably  disturbed  when  only  one  side  is  hurt;  as 
we  can  explain  why  we  continue  to  see  with  one  eye,  or  hear 
with  one  ear,  after  the  other  is  destroyed.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  possessed  only  one  eye  instead  of  two,  and  a  single  bridn  in- 
stead of  one  composed  of  two  similar  halves,  it  wquld  be  very 
difficult  to  conceive  how  vision  could  continue  unimpaired  when 
half  of  that  eye  was  diseased,  or  the  mind  remain  sound,  when 
half  of  its  organ  was  gone.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  lies  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  objectors,  and  does  not  affect  the  phreno* 
logist 

There  is,  however,  another  ground  of  fallacy  which  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  In  disease  we  are  apt  to  affirm  that  the  mind  is 
unimpaired,  merely  because  the  patient  is  calm  and  collected, 
and  answers  a  question  with  readiness.  But  we  would  ask,  is 
there  no  difference  between  being  able  to  answer  a  common 
question,  and  being  able  for  those  vigorous  mental  efforts  re- 
quired for  treating  successfully  an  abstract  or  difficult  subject  ? 
are  we  not  all  conscious  of  possessing  different  degrees  of  men- 
tal power  even  at  different  periods  of  the  same  davy  although 
even  when  at  the  lowest  ebb  we  are  still  reasonable  beings? 
and  is  the  mind  to  be  considered  unimpairedy  when  its  organ  is 
no  longer  able  for  the  clear  thinking  and  vigorous  emotions  in 
which  it  formerly  delighted  ?  So  far  as  we  have  ever  observed, 
there  are  no  instances  of  extensive  lesion  of  the  brain  in  which 
all  the  mental  powers  continue  to  be  exercised  with  undimmish^ 
ed  efiergy.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely  any  cerebral  af- 
fection which  does  not  impair  or  alter  in  some  degree  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mind.  Even  a  common  cold  in  the  head  reduces  the 
powers  of  thinking  for  a  time ;  and  the  true  statement  ought  to 
be,  that  all  injuries  of  the  brain  are  not  attended  with  marked 
aberration  or  weakness  of  mind,  or  delirium  ;  but  it  is  a  gratui- 
tous delusion  to  maintain  on  that  account,  that  all  the  faculties 
remain  in  their  original  strength.     In  the  case  of  the  lungs 
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again,  it  is  quite  credible  that  the  patient  may  not  have  been 
sensible  of  any  shortness  of  breathing  in  walking  leisurely  about 
the  wards  of  an  hospital,  where  no  great  exertion  is  needed ;  but  if 
he  had  been  made  to  ascend  a  hill,  or  to  engage  in  labour  requir- 
ing full  respiration,  the  deficiency  would  have  become  obvious 
enough.  In  the  one  case  there  was  sufficient  mind  for  com- 
mon-place purposes,  just  as  in  the  other  there  was  breath  enough 
for  moderate  exertion  ;  but  had  either  patient  been  called  upon 
for  an  effort  to  which  any  person  in  ordinary  health  would  be  per- 
fectly equal,  he  would  assuredly  have  been  found  wanting.  It  is 
true,  that  when  one  side  is  rendered  inefficient  from  disease,  the 
other  takes  on  increased  action  to  make  up  for  the  loss ;  but  it 
rarely  if  ever  happens,  that  the  increase  thus  produced  goes 
sufficiently  far  to  compensate  entirely  for  what  is  subtracted. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  No.  80.  July  1833.  Abticlb 

"  PHRENOLOGY." 

This  article  in  the  North  American  Review  is  intended  as  a 
refutation  of  Phrenology.  The  reviewer  assures  us  that  it  was 
not  without  much  deliberation  that  he  resolved  to  meddle  at  all 
with  the  subject ;  seeing  that  "  the  probability  that  any  indivi- 
dual, at  all  acquainted  with  physiology  or  mental  philosophy, 
can  seriously  believe  it,  is  so  small,  that  the  question  seems  to  be 
hardly  worth  arguing.''  Proceeding  in  the  spirit  of  hostility  and 
prej  udice  thus  displayed  at  the  outset,  he  finds  that  "  the  cry  of 
persecution  and  interested  opposition,'' raised  by  the  phrenologists, 
plainly  shews  them  to  be  quacks ; — altogether  forgetting  that 
the  "  cry"  is  merely  defensive,  and  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  an  argument  of  their  opponents,  viz.  that  the  opposition 
which  the  doctrine  has  met  with  forms  a  presumption  against 
its  truth.  The  object  of  the  "  cry"  is  simply  to  neutralize  such 
sagacious  reasonings  as  Mr  Jeffrey's, — that  "  the  fact  that,  after 
seventeen  years'  preaching  in  its  favour,  th^  doctrine  is  far  more 
generally  rejected  than  believed,  mi^ht  seem  to  afford  pretty 
conclusive  evidence  against  the  possibility  of  its  truth."  (Edin. 
Rev.  No.  88,  p.  296.)  After  various  misrepresentations,  arising 
partly  from  ignorance,  and  partly,  to  all  appearance,  from  perver- 
sity, the  Reviewer  goes  on  to  discuss  the  question.  What  is  phre- 
nology ?  but  instead  of  answering  it  in  the  words  of  the  phreno- 
logists themselves,  be  fabricates  the  following  propositions,  and 
represents  them  to  be  the  principles  of  Phrenology. 
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First,  '^  The  human  brain  consists  of  a  number  of  separaie 
portions,  of  which  the  general  figure  may  be  considered  that  as 
of  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  situatea  somewhere  about  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  the  base  at  the  surface  of  the  brain.*^ 

Second,  ^'  That  the  liability  of  any  individual  of  the  human 
race  to  be  the  subject  of  those  affections  which  are  commonly 
considered  and  treated  of  as  mental,  or  of  certain  modes  and  va- 
rieties of  them,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  relative  develop, 
ment  of  these  portions  of  the  brain."" 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  ne- 
ver been  maintained  by  any  phrenologist.  No  one  has  pretend- 
ed, as  the  reviewer  afterwards  affirms,  that  ^^  there  are  natural 
divisions  in  the  brain  ;'^  or  has  ever  spoken  of  ^'  the  separate  na- 
ture of  the  cerebral  portions,^'  or  said  tliat  ^^  the  fact  of  their  ex- 
istence depends  on  anatomy."'  These  *'  natural  divisions""  were 
originally  invented  by  Dr  Barclay,  who  argued  against  their 
existence  as  a  phrenological  doctrine.  Thereafter,  the  subject 
was  taken  up  by  Mr  Stone,  and  to  him  the  American  critic  ap- 
pears to  be  deeply  indebted  for  the  arguments  now  brought  for- 
ward. Those  wno  wish  to  study  this  question,  will  find  an  an- 
swer to  Dr  Barclay  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety, pp.  397,  406,  and  Combe"s  System  of  Phrenology,  page 
624 ;  and  we  refer  the  admirers  of  Mr  Stone  to  a  flagellation 
of  that  gentleman  in  the  third  number  of  the  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  reviewer"6  second  proposition  also  misrepresents  us  ma- 
terially, inasmuch  as  it  leavies  out  of  view  the  quality  of  the  or- 
gans, to  which,  as  well  as  to  their  size,  phrenologists  strictly  at- 
tend. To  this  Proposition  the  reviewer  devotes  four  pages,  of 
which  the  substance  is,  that  ^^  the  difficulty,  in  OUR  view  of  the 
matter  with  phrenology,  is  the  utter  absence  of  any  evidence  in 
favour  of  it  !^    None  are  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see. 

It  appears,  that  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  some  phrenolo- 
gical book,  our  critic  happened  to  light  on  a  discussion  aliout 
"  slow  but  powerful  action""  of  the  cerebral  organs;  "  rapid 
and  feeble  action,  and  so  forth.""  And  he  immediately  jumps  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  phrenologists,  considering  that  ^'  muscles 
are  fibrous  organs,^  ana  observing  that  *^  the  brain  exhibits,  in 
certain  circumstances,  a  fibrous  appearance,^  have,  '^  with  the  rea- 
soning of  Fluellen,^  ascribed  to  the  brain  motions  resembling 
those  of  the  muscles !  "  Nobody,"  says  he,  **  ever  witnessed 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  case  of  the  ];>rain,  any  more  than  in 
that  of  the  hair  and  nails,  which  have  something  of  a  fibrous  ap^ 
pearance.""  Either  gross  inattention  or  wilful  dishonesty  is  here 
manifested.  When  the  action  of  the  liver,  stomach,  or  Kidneys, 
is  spoken  of,  what  do  educated  men  understand  by  that  expres- 
sion ?  •  Not  mechanical  motion,  certainly  ;  but  the  performance 
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of  the  functions  of  the  organ^-disestion  or  secretion.  And,  in 
like  manner,  when  the  brain  is  said  to  act,  neither  niore  nor  less 
is  meant  than  that  its  Junctions  are  performed. 

The  reviewer  tries  to  shew  the  impossibility  of  discovering  the 
relative  size  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain.  The  fsfiacy 
of  his  arguments  will  be  rendered  obvious  by  applying  them  to 
other  parts  of  the  body — such  as  the  face.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience,  we  shall  throw  the  discussion  into  the  shape  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  Reviewer  and  a  Phrenologist,  the  former 
being  made  to  speak  of  the  face  and  its  constituent  parts,  instead 
of  the  brain  ana  its  regions  and  organs.  The  reviewers  own 
words  shall  be  quoted,  so  far  as  this  is  practicable ;  but  where 
mention  is  made  in  the  Review,  of  the  organs  of  Destructiveness, 
Veneration,  and  Tune,  for  example,  the  cheeks,  the  chin,  and 
the  nose,  are  spoken  of  in  the  dialogue.  We  shall  put  into  the 
reviewer'^s  mouth  no  argument  or  opinion  that  is  not  clearly  dis- 
coverable in  what  he  has  written. 

PAreno/qg^^— Did  you  observe  that  gentleman  who  has  just 
left  us  ?  His  chin  is  of  enormous  size ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  nose  and  under  lip  are  the  smallest  I  have  ever  seen. 

Reviewer. — The  gentleman  sat  directly  opposite  me  for  near- 
ly half  an  hour,  but  I  am  certain  that  his  visage  presented  no- 
thing remarkable.  I  cannot  admit  the  truth  of  your  observa- 
tions. Have  you  any  proof  that  his  chin  is  large,  and  that  his 
nose  and  lip  are  small  ?  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  put  your 
finger  on  any  part  of  the  face,  and  to  say  with  certainty,  This 
is  the  chin,  or  this  the  cheek.  *'  Demonstrate  the  fact  anato- 
mically.^ Where  are  the  natural  divisions  between  the  cheeks 
and  the  chin  ?  and  what  structural  difference  enables  you  to  dis- 
tinguish them  ? 

Phren, — I  do  not  pretend  to  have  discovered  any  natural  divi- 
sions  such  as  those  you  speak  of;  nor  has  it  hitherto  appeared 
that  any  difierence  m  their  structure  exists.  I  admit  also  that 
there  is  no  boundary  between  the  nose  and  the  cheeks.  Never, 
tbeless,  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  faces,  knows  what  parts 
are  the  cheeKs,  the  nose,  and  the  chin.  The  part  which  I  now' 
touch  with  my  finger  is  the  chm. 

Rev. — ^'  No  such  thing.  We  deny  it,  and  maintain  that  at 
least  half  of  the  portion  m  question  belongs  to  the  cheeky  and 
who  shall  gainsay  us  ?^  ^^  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shewn  that  the 
margin  of  the  cnin  is  bounded  by  an  artery,  a  particular  fold 
of  the  skin,  or  the  like,  one  might  ascertain  when  it  encroached 
on  the  domain  of  the  cheek ;  but  this  is  not  pretended.^ 

Fhren. — It  is  true,  as  I  have  already  admitted,  that  no  pal- 
pable boundary  exists ;  yet  the  great  majority  of  mankind  would 
be  unanimous  in  pronouncing  the  chin  of  that  gentleman  to  be 
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larse  and  his  nose  small.  And  few  would  be  disposed  to  quarrel 
witn  their  iudgment.  A  statuary,  portrait-painter,  or  other 
artist,  who  had  specially  directed  his  attention  to  the  sizes  and 
forms  of  chins  and  noses,  would  even  be  able  to  perceive  diffe- 
rences not  obvious  at  first  sight  to  common  observers.  Another 
illustration  may  be  given.  A  horse  belonging  to  a  neighbour  of 
mine  has  the  reputation  of  possessing  an  unusually  large  chest, 
with  a  very  small  abdomen  ;  and  no  man  of  common  sense  thinks 
of  controverting  the  prevalent  belief.  Were  the  owner  to  solicit 
your  admiration  of  tne  animates  figure,  of  course  your  spirit  of 
contradiction  would  instantly  be  roused.  **  No  such  thing,^ 
you  would  say :  ^^  It  is  impossible  that  a  person  ignorant,  as  you 
are,  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  can  tell  what  is  the  thorai:  and 
what  the  abdomen.  Can  you  demonstrate  the  fact  anatomically 
in  a  living  horse  ?^  And  if  the  owner,  smiling  at  your  question, 
should  clap  his  hand  upon  the  horse,  and  say,  '^  Here  is  his 
chest,^  you  would  no  doubt  instantly  salute  him  with,  **  We  deny 
it,  9nd  mcuntain  that  at  least  half  of  the  portion  in  question  be- 
longs to  the  abdqmen  ;  and  who  shall  gainsay  us  ?  Unless  you 
can  shew  us  a  streak  upon  the  horse^s  skin,  dividing  the  cnest 
from  the  belly,  your  words  have  no  meaning.**^  Do  you  think 
that  he  would  be  convinced  by  such  reasoning?  Again,  if  a 
friend  should  point  to  a  man  standing  upon  the  declivity  of  a 
certain  hill,  you  might  say,  "  What  hill  R  We  indeed  see  a  man 
and  a  bill ;  the  man,  however,  is  standing  not  on  it  but  on  the 

Elain  ;  we  maintain  that  at  least  one-half  of  what  you  call  the 
ill  belongs  to  the  plain ;  and  who  shall  gainsay  us  ?  Unless 
you  can  shew  us  some  ditch  or  wall  marking  the  commenceroeni 
of  the  hill,  it  is  impossible  to  ^ay  of  any  particular  spot,  this  is 
hill  or  this  is  plain.^  Depend  upon  it,  your  logic  would  only 
excite  the  mirtli  of  the  bystanders.  Or  take  the  case  of  the 
jmsmatic  spectrum :  Who  would  be  convinced  th^t  it  is  com-i 
posed  of  one  colour  instead  of  seven,  by  finding  himself  unable 
to  meet  your  challenge  to  him  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  the 
colours  with  mathematical  precision  ?  Or  what  geologist  would 
doubt  the  different  nature  of  two  species  of  rocK  lying  in  con^ 
tact,  because  he  might  fail  to  point  out  the  exact  line  of  separa- 
tion between  them  ? 

Rev. — Notwithstanding  your  illustrations,  which  may  aU  be 
very  fine,  I  am  still  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
whether  a  chin  he  large  or  the  reverse.  ^*  Large  and  small  be-r 
ing  relative  terms,  we  must  set  about  examining  different  faces 
to  settle  an  average  or  standard."^ 

PAr^n— This  won't  do :  "  the  size  of  chins  or  noses,"'  as 
you  yourself  correctly  represent  us  to  teach,  "  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  chins  or  noses  of  other  men,  but  by  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  same  face.     The  chin  is  large  in  comparison  to  tl)e 

VOL.  Vtll.— -NO.  XL.  s  s 
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nose,  mouth,  eyes,  and  cheeks,  which  are  small."^  If  the  size  of 
these  were  doubled,  the  chin  would  then  be  of  no  immoderate  size. 
As  part  of  a  giant^s  face,  its  magnitude  would  not  attract  attention. 

Aez^.— ^^  This  attempt  to  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  an 
average  standard  we  take  to  be  utterly  futile.  There  is  no  escape 
at  all.  Chins,  of  course,  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  same 
face,  are  necessarily  large  or  small.  Thus,  if  we  judge  from  the 
faces  of  the  phrenological  plaster-busts,  the  right  dieek  on  any 
man^s  face  is  always  larger  than  his  upper  lip.^ 

/%re».-— The  reverse  certainly  very  seldom  happens.  But 
proceed  with  your  argument. 

Rev.^^^^  The  question,  in  any  particular  case,  is  not  whether 
the  cheek  is  absolutely  large  compared  to  the  upper  lip,  but  how 
the  excess  of  the  former  over  the  normal  standard  compares  with 
the  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  same 
standard.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  along  without  such 
a  standard,  or  understanding  a  relation  in  one  of  its  terms.'^ 

Phren. — ^Your  assertion  is  not  remarkably  luminous,  but,  ao 
far  as  I  comprehend  it,  seems  perfectly  correct.  By  continually 
looking  at  faces,  we  soon  almost  intuitively  form  a  notion  of  what 
may  be  termed  a  standard  of  the  face ;  that  is  to  say,  we  become 
familiar  with  the  proportion  which  different  parts  of  the  face 
usually  bear  to  each  other  :  and,  when  we  look  at  a  particular 
face,  whatever  its  size  may  be,  a  single  glance  suffices  to  inform 
us  whether  the  cheeks  or  chin  be  large  or  small.  It  is  not  ab» 
solute  but  relative  size  that  we  regard  in  seeking  for  the  indica- 
tions of  predominant  facultie^.  If  a  child  has  what  people  in  gene- 
ral would  call  a  welUformed  face,  the  chin  is  not  said  to  be  either 
large  or  small ;  but  suppose  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  cheeks^ 
nose,  lips,  eyes,  and  forehead  of  the  diild  increase  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  that  the  chin  remains  in  statu  quo — ^this  identical 
chin,  which  formerly  was  neither  a  large  chin  nor  a  small  ebin, 
would  now  be  unanimously  pronounced  small.  So  also  the 
chin  upon  the  bust  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  though  not  a  large 
chin,  while  in  its  present  position,  would  be  an  exceedingly  great 
one  if  transferred  to  the  bust  of  Pope  or  Voltaire.  Again,  we 
may  with  propriety  say  that  an  individual  has  large  arms  and 
small  legs,  although  the  absolute  size  of  the  legs  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  arms.  But  although,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining predominant  dispositions  and  talents,  we  must  attend  to 
the  relative  sizes  of  the  cerebral  organs,  I  would  not  have  you 
to  understand  that  absolute  size  is  to  be  disregarded.  Though 
a  passionate  man  with  a  smaU  head  is  not  less  a  passionate  man 
than  he  whose  head  is  twice  as  large  but  possesses  the  same 
configuration^  yet  the  anger  of  the  former  is  that  of  a  child  or  an 
idiot,  and  excites  laughter  rather  than  fear,  while  the  anger  of 
the  latter  is  the  tremendous  wrath  of  a  Bruce  or  a  Cromwell  *. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  diescription  of  king  Robert  Bruce  will  give 

*  See  on  this  subject  our  4th  volume,  p.  59. 
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you  tome  idea  of  the  eflJMsts  of  a  l$prge  brain.     II  occurs  in  thfe 
first  canto  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  :-«- 

^'  Proud  was  his  tone  but  calm,  his  eye 
Had  that  compelling  dignity, 
His  mien  that  bearing  miu|i^t  tmd  liigh, 

Which  commoi^  spirits  fear ; 
Needed  nor  word  nor  signal,  mere 
Nod,  wink,  and  laughter  all  were  o'er ; 
Upon  each  other  back  thej  bore, 

And  ffized  like  staitleil  d^ier**' 

A  large  organ  of  Love  of  Approbation,  in  a  head  of  great 
general  size,  gives  origin  to  the  ambition  of  a  Bonaparte ;  while 
a  large  development  cf  the  organ  in  a  small  head,  produces  fri* 
volous  vanity,  like  that  of  the  Hindoos,  whose  heads,  as  Lady 
Irwin  says,  *^  are  toy-^ops,  filled  with  trifling  wares.^ 

Rev.''^^^  The  only  philosophical  mode  of  ascertaming  whether 
chins  and  noses  be  large  or  small,  is  by  means  of  the  faciometer. 
Meaamre  the  diameter  of  the  chins  and  noses  fairly,  express  them 
in  numbers,  and  enter  them  in  tables.  We  had  some  fittle  exi- 
penence  in  this  way  some  years  since,  and  we  wish  nothing 
worse  to  the  doctrine  of  such  chin-obsenrers  as  you,  than  that 
you  should  follow  this  practice  over  a  £ew  of  the  faces  of  your 
acquaintances.  Your  doctrine  wttl  never  abide  inches  and  ded« 
mals ;  that  you  may  lay  your  account  with.**  **  Till  the  records 
of  some  such  experiBiients  are  produced,  you  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  if  plain  and  onambitious  believers  in  weights  and  mea> 
aures  occafiioually  shew  some  restiveness  under  the  positive  and 
perpetual  dogmatism  about  the  results  of  experience,  and  the 
great  array  e(  facts.  What  is  the  use  of  the  whole  of  them.  If 
diey  do  not  enable  one  to  answer  a  plain  man^s  plain  question^ 
what  is  the  average  size  in  men  of  the  part  of  the  face  called  the 
ohin?'' 

i'Aren.^-^Your  assertion  that  my  doctrine  will  never  abide 
niches  and  dedmals,  reminds  me  of  a  demonstration  of  that  very 
asseruon  by  Mr  Stone.  That  skilful  mathematician  found,  by 
dint  of  indies  and  decimals,  that  in  the  Dice  of  Hare  the  mur- 
derer, *^  the  propoKion  of  the  chin  to  the  size  of  the  ftce  is  as  1 
to  2.S19.  The  proportion  of  the  nose  to  ditto  is  as  1  to  5LSBB. 
The  proportion  of  the  upper  lip  to  ditto  is  as  1  to  3  *.^  These 
statements  import  that  of  Hare's  fiioe,  the  chin  constitutes  within 
a  small  fraction  of  one^haUy— it  is  as  1  to  ^^  ;  the  nose  consti- 
tutes very  nearly  another  half,  for  it  is  as  1  to  2} ;  and  the  up- 
per Up  is  exactly  one^lmd :  so  that  the  size  of  these  three  parte 
was  unanswerably  fMroved,  by  ^inches  and  deciknais,^  to  exceed 
that  of  the  whole  face ;  and  the  cheeks,  eyes,  and  lower  lip  have 

*  See  Obaervationa  on  the  Phrenological  Development  oi  Burke,  Hare, 
Ac ;  hy  Thomaa  Stone,  Ksq.  p.  21.  The  author  api^as  hla  deeioMla  to  De- 
structiveness,  Benevolence,  and  Conscientiousness,  for  which  we  have  here 
substituted  the  chin,  &c.  These  three  organs  he  makes  out  to  be  larger  than 
Hare's  entire  head. 

ss2 
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no  size  whatever !  Truly,  by  such  a  demonstratioD,  every  truster 
to  experience  must  feel  himself  put  to  sUenoe.  Inches  and  deci- 
mal^ of  this  sort  they  cannot  pretend  to  *<  ahide.^ 

Rev, — Though  I  do  not  see— 'Or  at  least  will  not  acknowledge 
that  I  see — ^the  slightest  force  in  what  you  say,  let  us  suppose 
Ibr  a  moment  that  men  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  faces  are  able 
to  recognise  the  chin  and  nose,  and  may  judge  soundly  of  the 
size  of  these  organs  without  the  aid  of  indies  imd  decimals.  The 
truth  of  such  a  supposition,  however,  cannot  avail  you  as  a 
phren<dogist :  for  even  granting  that  the  boundaries  of  the  noae 
and  chin  cannot  be  accurately  pointed  out,  they  are  undoubted^ 
ly  much  more  definite  than  those  of  what  you  are  pleased  to 
name  the  cerebral  organs.  **  There  is  an  extravaaatioa  of  the 
organ  of  Destructiveness.  By  no  means,  say  we,  it  is  in  the 
organ  of  Secretiveness,  which  happens  to  be  much  developed  in 
consequence  of  the  miserb/  propensities  q^*tke  indimdual.*  And 
who  can  confute  this  ?  You  yoursdves  admit  that  the  enor- 
mous development  of  one  organ  may  cause  it  to  occupy  the 
place  of  a  neighbouring  one ;  and  since  you  do  not  pretend  to 
shew  any  boundaries,  can  any  quackery  be  more  enormous  tbaa 
that  which  appeals  to  experiment  for  Uie  proof  of  the  devebp» 
ment  of  an  organ,  which  may,  for  aught  the  experim^iter  knows, 
be  eirtier  the  organ  in  question,  or  some  other  organ  P^ 

Phren. — It  is  not  more  difficult  for  one  accustomed  to  obo 
serve  heads  and  faces,  to  estimate,  the  size  of  the  organ  of  Cau* 
tiousness  or  Philoptogenttiveness,  for  example,  than  to  discover 
whether  a  chin  is  large  or  small ;  and  any  argument  shewing 
the  former  esdmaition  to  be  impossible,  must  prove  the  latter  to 
be  impossible  also.  This,  alone,  miffidently  demonstrates  that 
your  logic  has  no  solid  foundation.  Of  some  of  the  cerebral  or- 
gans it  is  no  doubt  son)ewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  the  develop* 
ment ;  but  difficult  and  impossMe  are  words  of  very  different 
meaning.  In  general,  those  who  have  followed  the  directions 
given  by  Dr  Gall  for  the  examination  of  the  organs,  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  troth  of  what  I  say.  ^  It  is  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,**  says  Gall,  '^  to  become  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
or  middling  degree  of  the  development  of  the  organs.  Careful 
inspection  of  a  great  number  of  heads,  and  study  of  their  usual 
forms,  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge.  jBvery  oppor- 
tunity must  then  be  embraced  of  gaining  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  varbus  parts  of  the  brain, 
and  of  the  prominences  which  they  cause  on  the  extcuior  surfaee 
of  the  head.  The  observer  must  examine  the  heads  of  the  most 
eminent  poets,  mathematraianis,  mechanicians,  musictans,  persons 
who  are  passionately  fond  of  travelling,  be.  bsc^    ^^  The  forf«- 

*  Theae  sre  the  wprds  of  one  who  takes  credit  for  having  examined  Phre- 
nology ! 
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head,  bftld  heads,  and  skulls,  do  not  require  to  be  touched ;  in^ 
spectton  sufficiently  enables  the  experienced  observer  to  judge  of 
the  degree  of  development  c^  the  brain  in  general,  and  of  cer^ 
tain  regions  or  parts  in  particular.     The  student  will  do  well  to 
begin  by  attending  to  the  diiFerent  volumes  of  heads  in  geneva} ; 
then  to  apply  himself  to  learning  the  different  developments  of 
the  frontal,  occipital,  and  lateral  regions,  and  the  top  of  the 
head ;  and  finally,  to  study  the  subdivisions  of  ail  these  regiona^ 
*'  The  greater  part  of  my  auditors,^  continues  Dr  Gall,  "  after 
being  instructed  in  this  method,  hit  upon  the  organe  at  the  first 
glance  or  touch.     But,^  says  he  very  justly,  *'  there  are  indivi- 
duals whose  eyes  and  hands  are  so  miserably  served  by  the 
brain,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  ccmvinoed  of  the  rea* 
lity  of  forms  the  most  distinct.     Non  omnes  omma  pos9umus!^* 
When  a  single  organ  happens  to  be  very  large,  asuA  the  sur* 
rounding  or^ns  small,  the  former  causes  on  the  skull  a  protu- 
berance existmg  as  certainly,  and  bounded  as  definitely,  as  a  hiU 
in  the  midst  of  a  plain.     When  several  contiguous  organs  are 
large,  the  region  in  which  they  are  situated  is  broad  and  promi- 
iieiit.     It  is  much  easier  than*  you  seem  to  believe,  lor  ^^  the  ex- 
perimenter^ to  tell  whether  an  errgan  be  *^  the  organ  inq^iestion, 
or  some  other  organ  C  since,  although  ^^  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  one  organ^  may  cause  it  to  push  a  neighbourij^  one 
a  little  one  of  its  usual  positioii--*-(w€  do  not  admits  what  you 
falsely  put  hito  our  mouths,  that  it  ^<  may  cause  it  to  cecupy  the 
place  of  that  neighbouring  one,^)  this  is  of  very  raieooeurjrenee) 
and  happens  only  when  the  '^  neigbbouring  one''  is  compajra- 
tively  deficient :  the  enormous  development  of  the  large  organ 
is  then  indioaited  by  a  disdniet  elevation  on  the  ski^,  the  base  of 
which  elevation  constitutes  a  boundary  as  obvious  as  that  be- 
tween a  plain  and  a  hilL     A  mere  Verbal  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject is,  howeveir,  far  less  influential  with  ol|eetors  such  as  you, 
than  if  it  were  enforced  by  a  good  selection  of  skulls,     Thef^^ 
would  then,  I  tiiink,  be  little  diffieuky  in  convincing  you^ — 
though  perhaps  it  might  not  be  very  easy  to  make  you  adux^w- 
ledge  the  €ontictioD--*-that,  in  pointing  out  tlie  boundaries  of  the 
oi]gans,  a  dose  appnoximation  voky  be  made  ta  the  truth,  and  that 
their  sii^e  may  be  diaoriminated  in  a  manner  sufficient  for  every 
practical  purpose.   Phrenologists  have,  on  innumerable  oecasibos, 
and  in  the  most  public  manner,  infimed  dispositions  from  the 
ropearanoe  of  heads,  and  if  a  cast  Were  sent  in  suceession  to  two 
Mtilful  phrenologists,  they  wouM^  without  the  sligbtest  commu- 
Bication  with  each  other,  arrive  at  die  same  eonclusioof).     This 
pkunly  enough  diews  that  their  proceedings  are  regulated  by 
definite  and  intelligible  principles.     Quacks  could  do  i^othing  of 
the  kind.     You  must  either  endow  us  with  supernatural  power, 
or  admit  the  truth  of  our  science.     Some  of  the  less  fundamen- 

*  Sur  les  Functions  du  Cerveau,  iiL  221-3. 
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tal  details — the  outworks  as  they  may  ht  'termed — ^may  be  ill* 
founded,  for  in  what  science  is  not  this  the  case  ?  but  no  one 
has  ever  attempted  to  dislodge  us  from  the  position  assumed 
wiien  we  say,  *^  Here  is  a  head  of  a  certain  size  and  form,  bdong* 
ing  to  an  individual  whose  dispositions  and  talents  you  know  : 
every  head  having  the  same  appearance,  be  that  appearance 
caused  by  cerebrafcones,  or  cylinders,  or  cubes,  is,  aeteris  pa- 
ribfM,  uniformly  accompanied  by  the  same  mental  qualities.^ 

Rev. — ^You  daim  for  Gall  and  Spurzheim  the  merit  of  hav* 
ing  made  important  anatomical  discoveries.  '^  For  our  own  part, 
WE  cannot  be  satisfied  of  the  reality  and  undoubted  claim  of 
the  great  apostles  of  Phrenology  to  more  than  one  discovery, 
and  that  is  the  swelling  in  the  spinal  marrow  of  the  calf.'^ 

PAr^n.— Th^re  are  doubtless  many  truths  besides  the  anato- 
mical discoveries  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  of  which  *^  WE  can- 
not be  satisfied.^  I  may  notice,  however,  that  Reil,  probably 
as  high  an  authority  as  *^  WE,^  declared,  ^^  I  have  seen  in  the 
anatomical  demonstrations  of  the  brain  made  by  Gall|  more  than 
I  thought  that  a  man  could  discover  in  his  whole  life.^  *  Dr 
EUiotson,  a  phyaologisl  of  hi^h  rank,  says  of  Gall  and  Spurs* 
heim,  that  ^^  anatomy  must  aoluiowledge  them  among  its  gveat^ 
est  ben^actors.^  -f-  Cloquet,  a  celebrated  French  anatomist,  has 
copied,  in  his  spendid  work  entitled  '^  Anatomie  de  THomme,^ 
almost  every  one  of  the  plates  of  the  human  brain  contain- 
ed in  Gall  and  Spursheim's  great  work — ^plates  of  which  Dr 
Gordon  said,  in  the  49th  Number  of  the  Edinburj^K  fievieWi 
^^  there  is  not  one  of  these  figures  which  accords  with  nature.^ 
Dr  Mackintosh,  also,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Principles  of 
Pathology  and  Practice  of  Physic  (vol.  ii.  p.  4),  speaks  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  as  '^  distin^puiahed  anatomists  and  physiologists,^ 
and  acknowledges  that  ^'  science  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  labours 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  engaged  in  phrenological  in* 
quiry.^ 

Rev.  ^^  These  anatomical  discoveries  may  be  real,  and  of  vast 
iaiportance ;  but  they  do  not  touch  the  question,  which  is,  whe* 
ther  the  phrenolo^cal  organs  can  be  demonstrated  to  exist  se- 
parately in  the  bam  by  any  mode  or  form  of  dissection  or  ma* 
ovation.^ 

Phrw.'^li  is  absurd  to  rant  thus  about  the  organs  existing 
Mporoid^  The  notbn,  I  repeat,  is  the  sheer  production  cf 
andpbrenobgical  brains,*  Moreover,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
point  out  in  any  treatise  on  phrenology  an  attempt  to  prove  the 
plurality  of  cerebral  or^;ans  by  anatomy.  Dr  Spurzheim  has 
written :  ^^  Anatomical  investigadons  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 

*  Biscboff *8  Darstellung  der  GalUchen  Gehitnund  SchadehLehre.  Berlin, 
1805. 

t  Note«  to  Translation  of  Blumenbach's  Physiology. 
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shew  the  differtnoe  of  the  nervous  maaseai  and  they  alone  can- 
not be  relied  on.  Physiology  and  pathology  must  be  caUsd  up- 
on as  better  means  of  deciding  the  questionJ^  And  Dr  Gall  hm 
devoted  a  section  of  his  work  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain 
(tome  iii.  pp.  141-^))  to  the  elucidation  of  this  truth. 

[Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  inserting  ouf  reply  to  some  additional 
arguments  and  misrepresentations  of  the  Reviewer ;  Init  a»  a  fbll  an- 
swer is  underrtood  to  have  been  pubtished  in  America  by  Dr  Caldwell, 
the  circumstance  is  of  little  moment.  The  critic's  ignorance  or  perver. 
sity  have,  we  trust,  been  made  sufficiently  manifest.  The  foregoing 
reply  was  written  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Review,  but  6i£ 
hitherto  been  withheld^  in  order  to  leave  room  for  articles  of  woto  gUL 
ueral  interest] 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

MENTAE  CITT.TURE;  OR  THE  MEANS  OF  DEVELOPING 
THE  HITMAN  FACULTIES.  By  J.  L.  Lirvisov.  London.  Jack- 
son and  Walford.     1833.    12mo.    Pp.  300. 

This  Work  consists  of  fourteett  chapters,  seven  of  vthich  arfe 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  organs, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  mode  in  which  the  different  faculties 
ought  to  be  trained.  Phrenology  is  throughout,  and  wrtbout 
reserve,  assumed  as  the  true  ground-work  of  the  philosophy  of 
education.  Mr  Levison'^s  style  is  neither  so  accurate  nor  so  t>r0. 
cise  as  we  should  have  Kked  to  see  it, 'and  it  is  rather  deficient 
in  method ;  but  the  work  exhibits  not  a  few  indicatbns  of  gocd' 
feeling  and  philanthropy,  and  contains  some  useful  practical 
suggestions.  Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  any  thing 
Kke  an  analysis  of  its  contents ;  but  this  is  the  less  to  be  regret- 
ted, as  the  author^s  ideas  seem,  in  many  instances,  bonxmed  from 
Dr  Spurzheim.  We  can  merely  extract  a  few  of  the  more  in- 
structive passages. 

The  following  observations  on  the  treatment  of  passionate 
children  are  well  worthy  of  attention  :*— **  Passionate  children 
should  invariably  be  treated  with  kindness,  which  should  shew 
itself  in  an  uniform  ^ood-nature,  tempered  with  a  dignified  #iin« 
ness  of  manner.  The  anger  of  a  child  ought  never  to  be  excit- 
ed ;  but  it  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  its  moral  health  to  lei 
any  misbehaviour  pass  unnoticed :  the  great  impropriety  of  giv- 
ing way  to  passion  should  be  constantly  impressed'  upon  the  aU 
tention  of  the  child,  and  with  an  untiring  patietice  we^  should 
watch  the  pupil  to  prevent  it  doing  so.  There  is  much  proba- 
bility that,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  care,  the  passionate 
child  may  occasionally  relapse,  and  shew  paroxysms  of  ang^ ; 
but  if  the  master  does  not  lose  his  own  equanimity,  it  is  most 
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fikely  that,  by  the  a^  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  a  child  would  no 
Icsiger  exhibit  an  animal  irritability  :  the  lessons  of  moral  resist- 
ance which  had  been  constantly  inculcated  must  «Kert  some  in- 
fluence over  the  character,  and  in  some  measure  soften  the  tem- 
per  of  even  the  naturally  ferocious.  This  might  not  actually  be 
so  in  every  instance ;  yet,  as  a  -general  rule,  it  appears  that  a 
child  thus  trained  will  not  manitest  the  feeling  of  an  UDgovem- 
able  anger,  but  merely  much  greater  enei^  in  manner,  aod 
more  vehemence  in  expressing  his  thoughts :  we  do  not  expect 
by  this  plan  of  education  to  eradicate  a  single  one  of  the  feeUnga, 
only  to  be  enabled  to  restrain  them  from  any  excess  or  abused 
activity. 

^^  How  contrary  are  the  results  when  the  passionate  child  is 
treated  with  anger  or  moroseness  !  If  it  is  cuffed,  or  shaken,  or 
beaten,  there  is  then  excited  a  greater  predisposition  to  irritabi* 
lity,  and  every  repetition  of  tl^  feeling  renders  the  individual 
more  liable  to  become  its  slave:  as  in  the  case  of  a  festered 
wound,  touch  it  ever  so  lightly  (whilst  it  is  suppurating),  and 
some  pain  is  sure  to  be  experienced ;  so  when  once  there  is  a 
diseased  action  in  the  destructive  propensity  (Anger),  such  a 
morbid  condition  ultimately  supervenes,  that  the  person  afiected 
can  scarcely  be  approached  without  exciting  his  bad  temper. 

"  It  IS,  then,  an  error  in  mental  discipline  to  use  coercive 
measures  in  a  case  like  the  above ;  far  however  we  may  appa- 
rently subdue  the  passionate  child  by  such  means,  it  will  subse- 
quently appear  that  we  have  been  only  deluding  ourselves :  all 
mat  we  have  done  has  had  a  greater  tendency  to  debase  the  be- 
ing, as  our  violent  manner  of  correction  excited  to  activity  the 
secretive  propensity  whi^h  is  contiguous ;  and  therefore  by  this 
irrational  mode  of  culture  an  angry  child  is  metamorphosed  into 
a  cunning,  sly,  bad-tempere^  one, — |a  torment  to  himself  and  to 
all  with  vrhqffx  he  associates.!^ 

Many  parents  stand  in  need  of  such  hints  as  the  following: 
'^  If  a  naturally  quarrelsome  child  require  such  constant  care 
and  such  application  of  negative  meaps  to  restrain  constitutional 
impetuonty,  what  can  we  si^  of  thpse  stupid  and  thoughtless 
parents,  who  encqurage  the  feeling  for  the  sake  of  the  temporar^ 
pleasure  of  seeing  tne  daripg  postures  of  defiance,  which  th^r 
approbation  induces  in  the  little  fellow  ?  '  Bend  j^our  fist, 
Johnny,  and  fight  itha,t  gentleman  ; — ^run  at  him  ; — ^give  him  a 

Ex)d  blow  !^  And  if  the  poor  child  obeys,  the  foolish  parents 
ugh  and  appUud  him ;  .hut,  such  an  act  of  levity  may  so  fair 
influence  the  character  of  a  child  as  to  render  him  a  pugnfcious, 
insolept,  and  disagrei^le  man,""  ^gain:  ^'  If  the  parent  ^ 
nurse  smiles  at  the  innoceni  tricks  (a&  they  are  miscalled)  of  sly 
children,  they,  in  a  manner  encourage  the  propensity.  Some* 
times,  however,  there  is  an  attempt  to  veil  the  approbation  by 
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pretendiDg  to  disapprove  the  action;  but  the  lurking  smile 
which  may  be  seen  peeping  from  the  remote  chamber  of  the  eye, 
gives  a  negative  to  the  would-be  reproof,  and  thus  renders  the 
conduct  doubly  pernicious,  inasmuch  as  the  child  has  a  presenti- 
ment that  his  parent  has  acted  under  the  influence  of  a  similar 
feeling  to  that  which  he  pretended  to  condemn.^ 

The  misery  produced  by  over-stimulating  Love  of  Approbar- 
tion  is  thus  set  forth  :  '*  By  appealing  to  this  feeling  so  eon-* 
stantly,  there  is  excited  a  greater  intensity  of  function,  and 
thererore  such  appeals  may  with  propriety  be  said  to  sow  Ae 
seeds  of  sorrow,  disappointment,  and  immorality.  In  the  first 
instance,  whenever  the  feeling  becomes  so  active  as  to  engross  all 
the  thoughts  of  a  child,  it  is  sure  to  be  often  unimentionaUy 
pained  by  non-gratification ;  and  even  in  moi^  advanced  years, 
the  poor  vain  being  is  frequently  heart- sickened  at  the  fancied 
neglect  of  those  from  whom  it  anticipated  approbaUon.'*^ 

We  regret  our  inability  to  speak  favourably  of  the  phrenolo- 
gical portion  of  Mr  Levison^s  treatise.  It  is  far  from  beine  cal- 
culated to  convey  accurate  notions  concerning  the  mental.  i^cuU 
ties,  or  the  evidence  on  which  Phrenology  rests.  Facts  a3  well 
as  doctrines  are  occasionally  misstated ;  a  fault  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  writer  on  controverted  subjects  like  Phrenology 
to  avoid  with  peculiar  care. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE— DK  PKICHARD 

AND  PHRENOLOGY. 

In  an  article  on  Temperament,  in  the  Cydopsedik  of  Practical 
Medicine  (Part  XXI.  April  18S4),  Dr  Prichard  take^  occasion 
to  introduce  the  subject  of  Phrenology,  and  to  express  his  con- 
viction that  its  doctrines  are  untrue.  He  begins  by  stating,  that 
nearly  all  that  has  been  advanced  of  late  by  English  writers 
against  the  science,  was  brought  forward  many  years  since,  in 
the  most  forcible  manner,  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer ;  and 
he  complains  that  **  similar  obfections  are  stiUJrequeittly  re^ 
peatedy  though  most  persoks  have  become,  or  might  havs 

BECOME,  AWARE  OF  THEIB  IHCONCLITSIVEirESS.'^      It  IS  pleasant 

to  find  an  able  opponent  like  Dr  Prichard  thus  doing  justice 
upon  his  coadjutors,  and  declaring  that  their  armiments  go  for 
nothing.  We  only  fear  that  his  successors  will  repay  hira  in 
kind,  and  aflirm,  with  equal  truth,  that  his  objections  are  not 
less  inconclusive  than  those  which  he  so  propeny  and  unreser- 
vedly condemns. 
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Dr  Pricbard  tells  us  tliat,  unlike  many  philosophical  theories 
which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  refuted,  '*  Phrenology  certain' 
hf  admits  of  proof  or  disproof  and  would  obtain  it  tf  the.  mea- 
surements Qf  a  sufficient  number  of  heads^  and  those  behtigiftg 
to  persons  of  marked  qualities  cfmind^  cotdd  be  accurately  and 
indisputably  Jcnown^  Substituting  the  word  '^  developments'** 
for  **  measurements^  this  proposition  is  perfectly  accurate ;  and 
accordingly,  when  we  read  it,  we  expected  it  to  be  followed  by 
a  statement  of  proofs  or  disproofs,  drawn  from  this  as  the  only 
authentic  source  recognised  by  Dr  Prichard  and  the  phrenolo- 
gists, viz.  the  comparison  of  actual  dm>elopments  with  acttud 
mental  character.  But,  strange  to  say,  Dr  Prichard  no  sooner 
points  out  the  road  which  ought  to  be  followed,  than  he  suddenly 
wheels  about,  and  walks  away  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  quietly 
as  if  he  had  never  known  how  the  end  he  had  in  view  was  to  bie 
attained ! 

The  direct  course  of  inquiry  above  referred  to,  seems  not  to  be 
congenial  to  the  minds  of  antiphrenologists  in  general,  for  one  and 
all  of  them  carefully  avoid  it.  Instead  of  pursuing  it,  Dr  Prichard 
goes  back  twenty-six  years,  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  National  Institute  of  France,  against  Gall  and  Spurzhcim^s 
anatomical  discoveries,  as  a  serious  stumbling-block ;  and  tells 
us,  thlit  Ackermann,  Hartmann,  and  Rudolphi,  agree  with  that 
report  in  denying  the  justice  of  Gall  and  Spurzneim^s  anato. 
mical  claims.     We  answer,  as  we  have  done  before  (for  Dr  Pri- 
chard does  not  assume  the  merit  of  inventing  a  new  objection), 
that,  even  granting  Gall  to  have  erred  ip  the  anatomy,  the  phre^ 
nological  doctrines  may  nevertheless  be  true;  since  it  is  well 
known  that'the  foundation  of  the  new  science  was  firmly  laid  seve- 
ral years  before  Gall  began  his  investigations  into  the  structure 
of  the  brain  ;  and  that  it  rests  almost  entirely  upon  physiological 
evidence.     But,  in  reality,  so  far  from  the  most  importaoi  facts 
discovered  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain 
being  now  denied  or  proved  to  be  false,  the  exposition  of  its 
structure,  as  given  by  them,  is  e^entially  that  received  by  the 
majority  of  continental  anatomists ;  and,  in  Cloquet^s  splendid 
anatomical  publication,  almost  every  one  of  the  original  plates  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  is  copied.     No  doubt,  errors  have  since 
been  discovered  and  corrected,  and  additional  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  then  confessedly  in  its  infancy ;  but 
it  is  rather  too  mucb^  on  that  account,  to  cast  suspicion  on  the 
whole  anatomical  discoveries  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  *.     As  to 
Rudolphi^s  evidence,  we  have  already,  in  this  Journal  (vol.  i 

*  Dr  Prichard  seems  at  one  time  to  have  had  a  higher  respect  for  Gall  and 
Spurzheim's  anatomical  LabouTS  than  he  now  entertains.  In  speaking  of  theae 
gentlemen  in  his  work  on  Nervous  Diseases,  he  says,  *^  Although  I  entertain 
a  high  respect  tor  the  latter,  an  well  on  account  of  his  known  qualities  as  his 
talents,  and  Ihe  servioet  he  hiu  rendered  lo  antUcmy  and  phymiogp^  I  must  take 
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p.  698),  shewn  how  £Eur  it  is  deserving  of  casAdenoe^  and  doubt 
whether,  on  perusing  our  analysis  of  it,  even  Dr  Prichard  would 
be  disposed  to  exempt  it  from  the  fate  of  that  which  he  has  al* 
ready  denounced  as  ^^  inconclusive.'"  The  value  of  Ackermann^s 
authority  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  he  founds  one  of 
his  chief  arguments  against  Phrenology  on  the  position  that  the 
existence  and  activity  of  an  organ  are  inseparable — that  if  an 
organ  exist,  it  must  be  continually  performing  its  functions  *. 

Dr  Prichard  quotes  from  Jacom  a  long  and  specious  argu* 
ment  to  prove  that  CralPs  appropriation  of  particular  functions 
to  certain  parts  of  the  brain  cannot  be  correct,  because  insects 
and  reptiles  exist  which  possess  similar  instincts,  without  the 
corresponding  cerebral  organs, — which,  he  says,  could  not  be  if 
the  two  were  really  related  to  each  other,  as  Phrenology  affirms. 
According  to  our  view,  the  way  to  throw  light  on  a  difficult  sub* 
ject  is,  not  to  involve  it  in  additional  complications,  but  rather 
to  separate  every  thing  extraneous  from  the  main  proposition, 
that  the  truth  of  the  latter  may  be  fairly  tested.  Thus,  when 
it  is  said  that  in  man  the  feeling  of  the  love  of  offspring  bears 
a  relation  in  intensity  to  the  siase  of  a  particular  povtion  of  the 
brain,  it  is  c^tainly  easier  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  fact,  by  di- 
rectly comparing  the  strength  of  the  feeling  with  the  size  of  the 
part  in  a  great  number  of  human  beings,  than  by  entering  on  a- 
long  dissertation  about  the  instincts  of  reptiles,  which  are  alleged 
to  have  no  brains  at  all,  and  about  whose  appetites  and  iieelin^ 
almost  nothing  is  known.  The  former  is  the  mode  of  investiga- 
tion pursued  by  the  phraiologists,  and  acknowledged  by  Dr 
Prichard  to  be  the  best ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  adopts  the  latter, 
and  voluntarily  encumbers  himself  with  difficulties  and  obscuri- 
ties foreign  to  his  subject,  and  thus  naturally  enough  arrives  at 
unsound  and  contradictory  conclusions. 

But  even  supposing  bis  mode  of  proceeding  to  ,be  correct, 
his  inferences  are  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  For  in  reality 
the  same  organ  undergoes  such  modifications  in  different  tribes 
of  animals,  that  not  unfrequentiy  its  identity  can  be  established 
oidy  by  proving  the  similarity  of  function, — so  that  it  is  unsafe 
to  infer  from  external  appearance  alone,  that  any  given  organ 
possessed  by  one  tribe  does  not  exist  in  another.  Look,  for  ex*- 
ample,  at  the  orcans  of  respiration.  Dr  Prichard  might  deny 
that  in  man  the  lungs  are  the  oigaas  by  which  the  blood  is 

the  liberty  of  doubting  altogether  that  part  of  his  system  Whieh  refers  to  era- 
utosoopy.**  We  abouid  like  to  know  whether  the  re^peci  than  felt  ibr  Dr 
Spurzheim's  anatomical  and  pbyaiological  services  was  the  lesult  of  a  verifica^. 
tion  of  them  by  Br  Prichard ;  and  if  so,  by  what  means  he  has  been  convinced 
of  his  own  error  in  entertaining  it  ?  If  it  was  not  such  a  result,  Dr  Pri- 
chard  must  have  formerly  admitted  Dr  Spiirzbeim*»  merits  on  doubtful  evi- 
denoe ;  and  if  so,  may  he  not  nam  be  denying  tliem  on.  equally  untenable 
grounds  ? 
*  See  Gall  sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  i.  201. 
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oxygenaiedy  becauae  fishes  and  .rqptUes  have  a  similar  funedoo 
wUhout  amy  langH  (for  in  reality  tbey  have  nime) ;  but  will 
any  one  say  thax  the  want  of  a  strict  analogy  destroys  the  dkreci 
Juct  of  the  use  of  the  lungs  in  man  b^ng  to  oxygenate  the  blood  ? 
We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  fishes  have  no  lungs  because 
they  live  not  in  the  air  but  in  water,  and  that  in  them  the 
blood  undergoes  the  requisite  oxygenation  in  passing  through 
the  gills,  which  are  expressly  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  while 
in  insects,  the  same  process  is  carried  on  over  the  wliole  surface 
of  the  body,  which  also  is  inteolionally  modified  to  execute  diis 
office. 

Here,  theHi  we<havea  proof  of  similar  functions  being  per* 
formed  by  organs  corre$ponding  in  their  objects,  although  so 
modified  in  appearance  as  to  have  almost  no  resemblance  either 
in  structure  or  in  local  situation.  Again,  on  Dr  PrichaKTs 
principle,  it  may  be  denied  that  in  man  the  stomach  is  necessary 
lor  digestion,  because  some  of  the  lowest  of  the  animal  kingdom 
have  neither  stomach  nor  intestines,  but  recdve  their  food  into 
a  hollow  cavity,  from  which  it  is  again  ejected  when  the  nour- 
ishment has  been  withdrawn  from  it.  But  we  ask,  does  this 
want  of  a  human  stomach  in  a  zoophile,  warrant  the  eonclusion 
that  in  man  the  stomach  cannot  serve  for  digestion  ? 

To  give  the  slightest  force  to  his  reasoning,  then,  Dr  Prichaid 
must  shew^  by  iaeantjrovertible  evidence^-^-lst.  That  modifico* 
tions,  analogous  to  the  above,  do.  not  aod  caimot  occur  in  the 
nervous  sygtem  as  well  as  the  respiratory  and  diaestive  organs  of 
animals ;  and^  2dly,  That  the  functions  alleged  to  be  icfentical 
are  so  in  reality;  As  he  has  done  neither,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  pursue  this  argument  fvther*  We  cannot  help  re* 
marking,  however,  that  the  objection  applies  noi  less  to  the  re- 
ceived  dodriive^  thai  the .  btuini  as  -a  whole f  is  the  organ  of  the 
mewialJaetiltieSf  than  to  phrencingy.  Indeed  Dr  Prichard  him- 
self  must  have  had,  while  stating  it,  some  suspicion  of  its  iiiele» 
vancy ;  for,  at  ita  ckMse^.  he  admits  oniee.  more  that  ^*  the  phs-eno^ 
Iq^t  need  not  go  beyond  the  hu-rnamspecieB^  in  order  ioestmbUJk 
his  doctrifies  ofi  the  basis  of  essperience  ^  but  then  this  expert* 
ence  must  be  uniform  and  unqMestionaUe/"  This  is  sound  doc* 
trine,  and  well  deliveined  by  Ux  Prichard  :  but  why,  we  would 
ask,  does  he  forsake  the  human  species  and  go  to  reptika  and 
insect^,  in.  order. to  disprove  phrenology?  His  only  apology 
ipust  be  his  gratuitous  belief,  that  experience  is  not  ^  uniform 
and  unques^onable ;""  lbr»  wonderful  to  relate,  he  says,  that 
even  the  phre$wlagists  do  not  pretend  that  the  main  principle  of 
the  j$y$tem  holds  throughout :  **  they  are  aware,^  says  he,  *'  of 
numerous  and  striking  exceptions,  the  evidence  of  which,  how* 
ever,-  they  elude,. by  asserting  that  when  a  certain  portion  of  the 
cranium  and  brain  is  greatly  developed,  while  the  faculty  there 
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lodged  has  never  been  remarkably  distinguished,  it  nevertheless 
existed  by  nature,  though  the  innate  talent,  through  the  want  of 
cultivation,  has  failed  to  be  displayed  ;  the  predominant  organic 
power  bestowed  by  nature  was  never  discovered  by  the  owner, 
though,  according  to  the  fundamenti^  principle  of  the  doctrine, 
the  natural  preponderance  of  talent  and  propenaitr  is  alone  suf- 
iicient  to  determine  the  habitudes  of  the  individual,  and  commu- 
nicates of  itself  a  strong  impulse  to  particular  pursuits.  When, 
again,  a  strongly  marked  propensity  or  decided  talent  has  been 
manifested  without  the  corresponding  amplitude  of  structure,  it 
is,  in  like  manner,  pleaded  that,  by  sedulous  exercise  and  culti- 
vation, a  natural  deficiency  has  been  overcome.  But  should  it 
even  be  admitted  that  some  few  exceptions  to  general  observa- 
tions may  be  thus  accounted  for  and  allowed  not  to  overthrow  the 
whole  system,  this  concession  can  no  longer  be  claimed  if  the 
exceptions  are  numerous.^ 

Dr  Prichard  is  much  more  generous  than  we  are  disposed  to 
be  in  conceding  so  much.  Not  only  do  we  deny  the  existence 
of  ^^  the  numerous  and  striking  exceptions*^  to  which  he  alludes, 
but  we  never  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with  a  single  phrenologist 
who  was  ^^  aware  of  their  existence.^  It  seems  to  have  been 
otherwise  with  Dr  Prichard ;  and  as  truth  is  our  common  ob- 
ject, we  shall  be  most  thankful  if  he  will  inform  us  where  either 
the  exceptions  or  the  phrenologists  who  meet  with  them  are  to 
be  found.  In  justice  to  his  own  character  as  a  medical  philoso^ 
pher  as  well  as  to  the  sdence  which  he  has  attacked,  he  is  bound, 
ADD  WB  Kow  CALL  UPON  HIM,  to  support  his  Bvcrmeut  by  sub- 
stantial evidenc^i  and  thus  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  the  delusion 
under  which,  according  to  Mm,  we  and  so  many  of  our  country- 
men are  labouring. 

If  the  evidence  which  Dr  Prichard  has  produced  be  a  fair 
sample  of  that  which  he  kas  in  store,  we  fear  he  will  have  little 
to  bosBt  of.  To  pn»V€  his  position,  be  says  that,  '*  if,  for  exam- 
pte,  we  should  examine  a  bandt«d  monomaniacs,  in  all  of  Whom 
certain  feeKngs  and  propensities  have  been  develop^,  even  to 
morbid  excess,  and  it  snould  be  discovered  by  a  person  compe- 
tent to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  that  Ko  evidence  displays 
itself  in  the  cranioscopy  of  so  many  individuals  tending  ti>  sup- 
port the  doctrine,  we  should  bold  that  it  ought,  in  all  fairness, 
to  be  abandoned.     Some 'hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  such 

Grsons  have  passed  a  part  of  tfaeir  lives  under  the  inspection  of 
•  Esqiiirol,  who  possesses  most  extensive  resources  for  eluci- 
dating almost  every  subject  connected  with  the  history  of  men- 
tal diseases,  and  has  neglected  nd  inquiry  whidh  could  far- 
ther the  attunment  of  that  object.  The  resott  of  his  observa- 
tion will  be  allowed  to  be  of  some  weight  on  the  decision  of  this 
question,  in-  which  the  appeal  is  principally  to  Aicts  of  the  pre- 
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cise  description  of  those  with  which  he  has  been  chiefly  conver- 
sant. At  his  establishment  at  Ivry,  he  has  a  large  assemblage 
of  crania  and  casts  froai  the  heads  of  lunatics,  collected  by  him 
daring  the  long  course  of  his  attendance  at  the  Salp^tri^y  and 
at  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Charenton,  which  is  nnder  bis  superin- 
tendence. While  inspecting  this  collection,  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  was  assured  by  M.  Esqnirol,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  his  experience  is  entirely  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
phrenologists :  it  has  convinced  him  that  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever  in  fects  for  the  system  of  correspondences  which  they 
lay  down  between  certain  measurements  of  the  heads  and  the 
.existence  of  particular  mental  endowments.  This  observa- 
tion of  M .  Esquirol  was  made  in  the  presence  ci  M.  Metivte, 
physician  to  the  Saip^tri^e,  and  received  his  assent  and  confir-- 
mation.^ 

We  readily  join  with  Dr  Prichard^s  conclusion^  that  if,  in  a 
hundred  roono^ianiacs,  in  all  of  whom  certain  feelings  and  pro- 
pensities have  previously  been  so  prominently  developed  as  to 
induce  disease,  no  evidence  tending  to  support  the  doctrine  can 
be  ^'  diacffvered  by  a  person  competent  to  form  a  Judgfnent  on 
the  subject^  it  ought,  in  all  fairness,  to  be  abandoned  for  ever. 
But  if  Dr  Prichard  believes  that  the  intelligent  and  benevolent 
Esquirol  is  that  person,  and  if  his  collection  of  crania  and  casts 
be  the  hostile  evidence  which  is  relied  on,  this  only  proves,  in  a 
forcible  manner,  that  Dr  Prichard  is  himself  not  competent  to 
judge,  or  that  he  has  not  taken  time  either  to  examine  the  ocA* 
tection  of  crania,  or  to  ascertain  the  competency  of  Esquirol  and 
Metivi^  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  question  on  which  they 
volunteered  an  opinion.  We,  too,  can  say,  that  '^  while  inspeet- 
ing  this  collection,*  ^^  we  were  assured  by  M.  Esquirol,  that  (he 
testimony  of  bis  experience  is  entirely  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  phrenologists  ;^  and  that^  on  the  same  occasion,  Metivi^  re- 
peated the  assurance  of  his  master.  But  when  we  asked  for  the 
exhibition  of'  a  proof,  what  was  the  resuh  Y  Metivi^  took  up 
one  of  the  lunatic  skulls,  on  the  exterior  of  which  were  two  con- 
ttderaUe  depressions,  to  which  there  was  nothing  corresponding 
internally ;  and  nevertheless,  said  he  with  triumph.  Gall  dfirms 
that  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull  represents  faithfully  the  form 
of  the  inner  \  We  asked  if  he  considered  the  skull  to  be  di«- 
etued.  He  answered  that  it  was.  We  then  asked  if  he  was 
aware  that  Gall  expressly  limited  his  proposition  to  healthy  skulU, 
and  declared  that,  in  disease,  great  aberraftions  of  thickness  and 
fot'm  might  exist,  without  any  necessary  relation  to  the  form  of 
the  brain  ?  Metivie  looked  utterly  incredulous,  and  asked  ^' what 
right  Gall  had  to  make  any  exceptions !  !^  To  this  strange 
question  it  could  mily  be  answered,  that  Gall  mode  nothing;  but 
only  recorded  what  Ive'saw  existing  in  nature ;  and  that,  accord^ 
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ingly,  when  be  stated  that  the  mle  did  not  hold  in  dbeaae,  be 
merely  gave  expression  to  a  trutb  in  natural  history,  disooverahle 
by  observation  alonei  But  no  mortal  before  Metiyie  would 
thence  argue  that  a  healthy  nose,  for  example,  was  not  of  a  shape 
called,  Roman,  simply  because  another  nose,  in  a  staU  qfdiseoaey 
had  a  greater  resemblance  to  a  Dutch  cauliflower.  Gall  6b* 
served  the  want  of  confonmty  caused  by  disease  between  the 
two  tables  of  the  skull,  and  wisely  inferred  that,  on  account  of 
that  source  of  error,  proqfs  must  be  sought  for  only  in  the  state 
of  health,  and  in  so  tar  gave  evidence  of  his  accuracy  and  ho- 
nesty ;  whereas  Metivie,  bv  his  total  ignorance  of  this,  and  even 
of  the  first  principles  of  Phrenology,  only  proved  his  own  ineom-* 
petency  to  judge  in  the  matter  to  which  bis  testimony  was  ap* 
plied. 

So  far  from  the  evidence  which  these  six  hundred  skulls 
and  casts  afford  being  really  adverse  to  Phrenology,  the  fact  is 
so  much  the  reverse,  that  we  would  willingly  peril  the  whole 
science  on  the  very  experiment  which  Dr  Prichard  proposes. 
We  would  even  admit  Messrs  Esquirol  and  Metivie  to  be  the 
sole  judges,  provided  they  would  previously  prove  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  impartial  persons,  their  ^'  competency^  to  decide  oo 
the  form  and  phrenological  indications  of  the  skulls,  by  each 
accurately  pointing  out  the  situations  and  natural  size  of  the  ce>. 
rebral  organs,  in  any  three  skulls  in  the  collection.  But  we 
expect,  in  return  for  this  concession,  that  if  they  fail  in  the  pre* 
liminary  attempt,  and  prove  themselves  ignorant  both  of  the 
doctrine  and  its  practice^  Dr  Priohard  will  in  turn  admit  that 
their  opinion  is  valueless  on  account  of  that  incompetency,  i  We 
know  it  Jto  be  a  fact,  that  when  we  visited  Ivry  in  September 
18S1,  they  were  in  the  state  of  ignorance  above  represented,  and 
that,  nevertheless,  they  then  gave  the  same  unhesitating  testi* 
mony  against  Phrenology  which  Dr  Prichard  saya  they  gave 
to  him.  But  we  had  the  means  of  estimating  its  real  worthy 
which  he  had  not ;  and  hence'  the  enor  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
In  the  mean  Ume,  we  would  ask  Dr  Prichard,  whether  the  ready 
reception  of  Esquirol^s  adverse  opinion  thus  weakly  supported, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Georget^  Voisin,  Falfet,  Eliiotson,  Con- 
nolly, Caldwell,  Barlow,  and  a  host  of  others,  supported  by  evH 
dence  which  only  requires  careful  scrutiny  to  be  universally  ad* 
mitted,  does  not  look  a  httle  like  that  unphilosqpbical  attnbute 
called  Pre^udictf^ 

Dr  Spurzheim  used  to  expatiate  on  the  interest  and  value  of 
£eqain>rs  collection,  and  express  a  hope  that  it  would  one  day 
be  given  to  the  public ;  and  we  ourselves  have  ever  viewed  it  in 
the  same  Ught.  It  was  when  following  EsquiroPs  Cliniqoe  that 
we  first  beoune  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Pbrenok)gy. 
When,  therefore,  on  a  more  recent  occasion,  Esquirol  told  us 
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that  he  knew  the  history  of  most  of  the  individuals  to  whom  the 
skulls  had  belonged,  we  entreated  him  not  to  deprive  the  public 
of  such  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  accurate  information  on  a 
deeply  interesting  subject^  and  if  he  could  not  go  into  detail,  to 
publish  at  least  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  the  collection*  He  spoke 
so  despondinglvy  however,  of  being  able  to  complete  his  work  on 
insanity,  then  in  the  press,  that  we  had  little  hope  of  his  ever 
executing  bis  intention  of  describing  the  cases  which  refer  to  the 
skulls.  But  not  to  lose  what  little  hope  we  bad,  we  urged  his 
and  our-  friend  M.  Royer,  incessantly  to  lemind  him  of  his  pur- 
pose, and  to  excite  him  to  its  fulfilment  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  M.  Royer  being  not  less  impressed  than  ourselves  with 
the  value  of  the  collection,  stated  that  he  had  already  urged,  and 
would  persist  in  urging,  the  subject  on  M.  EsquiroPs  atten^on ; 
but,  to  our  great  regret,  our  friend  is  now  numbered  with  the 
dead,  and  the  prospect  of  the  collection  being  made  available  to 
science  is  now  more  remote  than  ever. 

If  the  testimony  afforded  by  these  skulls  be  adverse  to  phre- 
notc^y,  it  says  something,  at  least,  for  the  candour  and  love  of 
truth  of  Dr  Spurzheim  and  the  phvenologists,  that  they  should 
be  ao  anxious  to  have  it  producea  and  verified.  Truth  alone  is 
consistent  with  itself,  and  the  phrenologists  know  that  if  their 
science  be  true,  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  collection 
must  be  favourable  to  their  views,  whether  the  collection  itself 
have  been  made  by  a  friend  or  by  an  <u>ponent.  And  accord- 
ingly M.  Geor^t,  whose  talents  are  admitted,  whose  opportuni* 
tiesof  observation  were  longequally  extensive  with  those  of  Esqui- 
rol  (seemg  that  they  were  for  some  years  derived  from  the  same 
cases*  in  the  same  hospital),  and  who  was  equally  conversant 
with  the  history  of  many  of  the  individual  skulls,  has  avowed  to 
the  world  his  deep  and  well  founded  conviction  of  the  reality 
and  importance  of  phrenology  ;-^a  result  which  could  scarcely 
have  happened,  except  from  the  force  of  truth,  considering  that 
he  is  the  nephew  of  Esquirol,  was  brought  up  under  his  pro^ 
fessional  auspices,  and  was  naturally  inclinea  to  receive  his 
tenets  in  preference  to  those  of  any  other  authority.  Voisin  and 
Falret,  also  young  and  able  writers,  educated  essentially  in  the 
same  school,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Es- 

SuiroPs  collection,  have  not  hesitated  to  publish  their  belief  in 
ie  truth  of  GalPs  doctrine.  Are  these  facts,  then,  entitled  to  so 
little  weight  in  Dr  Prichard^s  estimation,  that  he  unhesitatingly 
overlooks  them,  and  attaches  his  faith  to  the  alleged  expeneoce 
of  Esquirol  and  Metivi^  P  We  repeat  that  we  are  ready  to 
peril  the  whole  doctrine  on  the  real  bearing  of  Eaquirors  ooU 
lection  as  given  by  persons  competent  to  decide,  and  that  we 
ask  no  greater  boon  to  the  science,  than  to  have  the  specimens 
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and  their  history  made  accessible  to  the  public,  and  their  bear^ 
ings  accurately  tested. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  forced  into  this  discussioo  about 
the  value  of  EsquiroPs  phrenological  opinions^;  because  we  can 
never  forget  the  advanti^s  which  we  enjoyed  in  being  admitted 
to  his  instructive  clinical  lectures  on  insanity  at  the  Salp^ere, 
and  the  very  high  respect  which  we  felt  for  the  talent,  zeal,  ub^ 
wearied  interest,  and  conciliating  kindness,  which  characterized  his 
whole  conduct  towards  the  unhappy  inmates  of  that  vast  establish* 
ment.  His  visits  and  lectures  were  not  only  valuable  professional^ 
but  highly  important  morid  lessons.  No  one  ooald  attend  them  for 
a  season,  and  witness  their  cifeets  in  soothing  nnsery,  alleviating 
wretchedness,  and  inspiring  hope  into  the  sinking  heart,  without 
being  improved  in  his  own  moral  feelings,  and  impressed  with  a 
higher  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession.  Neither  can  we 
forget  the  personal  kindness  and  attention  with  which,  on  a  more 
recent  occasion,  he  conducted  us  through  the  hospital  at  Cha- 
renton  and  his  splendid  private  establishment  atlvry,  and  dedi- 
cated three  hours  to  the  gratification  oi  oar  curiosity  in  re^rd 
to  the  details.  Gratitude  for  these  advantages  and  acts  of  kind<- 
ness  would  have  effectually  prevented  us  from  dragging  forward 
opinions  which  we  think  he  has  inconsiderately  emitted,  and 
wnich,  so  far  as  we  know^  he  has  never  obtruaed.  But  when 
we  find  a  physician  of  Dr  Prichard^s  reputation  strenuously 
founding  on  them  in  a  work  of  high  authority  and  wide  drcu-> 
lation,  and  which  exercises  great  influence  over  the  opinions  of 
the  rising  generation,  and  thus  may  become  the  means  of  retard- 
ing the  progress  of  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age,  we  can  no 
longer  allow  personal  considerations  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
entire  refutation.  But  we  have  endeavoured  to  expose  the  fal« 
lacy  of  Dr  Prichard^s  arguments,  and  the  errooeousaess  'of  M. 
EsquiroPs  opinion,  without  failing  in  that  respect  which  is  due 
to  both  of  them  as  men  of  science  and  men  or  sense ;  and  trust 
that  in  this  effort  we  have  not  been  unsuccessfiil. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SKTTLL  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

BoBBBT  Burks,  the  Scottish  poet,  died  at  Dunrfries  on  the 
Slst  of  July  1 796,  m  the  87th  year  of  his  age,  and,  on  the  26th 
of  the  same  month,  was  interred  in  St  Michael^s  Ghoreh-YanL 
Eighteen  years  afterwards,  a  mausoleum  was  erected  to  his  m^^ 
^^oory^  by  subscription,  in  that  cemetery ;  and,  on  the  19th  of 
September  1815,  his  remains  were  privately  exhumed  and  trans- 
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femd  to  the  vault  attached  to  it.  Mra  Burns,  the  poet'a  widow, 
having  died  on  36th  March  1834,  the  vault  was  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  her  reDwina  beside  those  c^  her  husbaitd  ; 
and  the  geuUemai  who  took  charge  of  the  praoeediDgs,  being 
aware  of  the  anxiety  which  had  long  been  generally  felt  to  ob- 
tain a  cast  of  the  poet's  skuU,  resolved  to  avail  themselves  c£ 
the  opportunity  to  gratify  this  desire.  The  consent  of  the  rela- 
tives having  been  obtained,  Mr  M'Diarmid,  the  Editor  of  the 
Dumfries  Courier,  went  with  several  other  gentlemen  to  fbe 
vault,  and  suoceaifully  effected  their  purpose. 

Theae  gentlemen  deserve  much  credit  for  the  skilful  maoiiMT 
in  which  they  accomplished  their  purpose.  Some  of  the  news- 
papers have  raised  a  silly  cry  against  them  as  sachl^ious  resur- 
rectionists, but  the  more  raliiHial  portion  of  the  press  has  de- 
fended them  as  meritorious  labourers  in  the  cause  of  sciaice  and 
truth.     The  pbrenologisu  fed  greatly  indebted  to  them. 

roDR  vtEWB  or  THB  asDU.  or  bvevs. 
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I.  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  SKULL. 


Inches. 

Greateet  circumference, .     .    .    22| 

From  Occipital  Spine  to  Indiyi- 
duality,  over  uie  top  0£  the 
head, 14 

From  Ear  to  Ear  vertically  over 
the  top  of  the  head,     ...     13 

From  Philoprogenitivenefls  to 
Individuality  up^eatest  lenffth)    8 

From  Concentranveness  to  Com- 
parison,       7i 

From  Ear  to  Philoprogenitive- 
ness, 4} 

From  Ear  to  Individuality,     .      4| 


Inches. 

From  Ear  to  Benevolence,  .    .      5^ 

FirmneBB^  ...      &| 

From   Destructiveaess  to  I>e» 
structiveness, ' 5} 

From  Secretiveness  to  Secretive- 
ness, 6| 

fYom  CautiousneBs  to  Cautious- 
ness,    . 54 

From  Ideabty  to  Ideality,  .    .      4| 

Constructivenesi  to  Con- 

structiveness,     .....      4( 

From  Mastoid  process  to  Mas- 
toid process, 4| 


II.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ORGANS. 
Scale. 


16 


1.  AmativeneflB,  rather  hu:ge,    . 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness,  very 

large, 

3.  Concentrativeness,  laige,  .    . 
,4.  Adhesiveness,  very  lai|;e, .    . 

5.  Combetiveness,  very  lu'ge,    . 

6.  Destructiveness,  large,     .    . 

7.  Secretiveness,  large,     .    . 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  rather  lax)ge, 

9.  Constructiveness,  full, .    .    . 

10.  Self-Eflteem,  laise,  .... 

11.  Love  of  Approhation,  very 

lar^ 

12.  Cautiousness,  lai^, .... 

13.  Benevolence,  very  large^  .    • 

14.  Veneration,  large,    .... 

15.  Firmness,  full, 15 

lis.  Conscientiousness,  full,     .    .15 
17.  Hope,  ftiU, 14 


20 
18 
20 
20 
18 
19 
16 
15 
18 

20 
19 
20 
18 


Scale. 


18.  Wonder,  hu^, 18 

19*  Ideality,  lai^ 18 

20.  Wit,  or  Mirthfuhiess,  full,    .  15 

21.  Imitation,  large, 19 

22.  Individuidity,  huge,     ...  19 

23.  Form,  rather  large,  ....  16 

24.  Size^  rather  large,    .    •    •    .  17 

25.  We^^ht,  rather  lurge,    ...  16 

26.  Colouring,  rather  laige,    .    .  16 
S7-  Locality,  large, 18 

28.  Number,  rather  fuU,    ...  12 

29.  Order,  full, 14 

30.  Eventuality,  laige,  .    .    .    .18 

31.  Time,  rather  large,  ....  16 
32l  Tune,  full, 14 

33.  Langua^,  uncertain,   .    .    . 

34.  Comparison,  rather  large,      .  17 
85.  Causality,  large, 18 


The  teak  of  (he  organs  iiuUeaiet  ihew  reloHve  propmiUms  to  each  other  ; — 2  u 
Idkocg — 10  Moderate — 14  Full-^18  Large^-^nd  20  Very  Large. 


The  cast  of  a  skull  does  not  shew  the  temperament  of  the  in- 
dividualy  but  the  portraits  of  Bums  indicate  the  bilious  and  ner- 
Yous  temperaments,  the  sources  of  strength,  activity,  and  suscep- 
tibility ;  and  the  descriptions  given  by  his  contem^raries,  of  his 
beaming  and  energetic  eye,  and  the  rapidity  and  impetuosity  of 
his  manifestations,  establish  the  inference  tnat  his  brain  was  ac- 
tive and  susceptible. 

Size  in  the  brain,  other  conditions  bein^  equal,  is  the  measure 
of  mental  power.  The  skull  of  Bums  mdicates  a  large  brain. 
The  length  is  eight,  and  the  greatest  breadth  nearly  six  inches. 
The  circumference  is  ^|  inches.  These  measurements  exceed 
the  average  of  Scotch  living  heads,  including  the  integuments^ 
for  which  four-eighths  of  an  inch  may  be  allowed. 

T  t  9. 
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The  brain  of  Burns,  therefore,  possessed  the  two  elements  of 
power  and  activity. 

The  portions  of  the  brain  which  manifest  the  animal  propen- 
sities;  are  uncommonly  large,  indicating  strong  passions,  and 
great  energy  in  action  under  their  influence.  The  group  of  or- 
gans manifesting  the  domestic  affections,  (Amativeness,  Philo- 
progenitiveness,  and  Adhesiveness,)  is  large ;  Philoprogenitive- 
ness  uncommonly  so  for  a  male  head. 

The  organs  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  are  large ; 
bespeaking  great  heat  of  temper,  impatience,  and  liability  to  ir- 
ritation. 

Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness  arc  both  large,  and  would  con> 
fer  considerable  power  of  restraint,  where  he  felt  restraint  to  be 
necessary. 

Acquisitiveness,  Self-Esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  are 
also  in  ample  endowment,  although  the  first  is  less  than  the 
other  two ;  these  feelings  give  the  love  of  property,  a  high  con- 
sideration of  self,  and  desire  of  the  esteem  of  others.  The  first 
quality  will  not  be  so  readily  conceded  to  Burns  as  the  second 
and  third,  which,  indeed,  were  much  stronger  ;  but  the  phre- 
nologist records  what  is  presented  by  nature,  in  full  confidence 
that  the  manifestations,  when  the  character  is  correctly  under- 
stood,  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  development,  and  he 
states  that  the  brain  indicates  considerable  love  of  property. 

The  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  are  also  largely  devel- 
oped. Ideality,  Wonder,  Imitation,  and  Benevolence,  are  the 
largest.  Veneration  also  is  large.  Conscientiousness,  Firmness, 
and  Hope,  are  full. 

'  The  Knowing  organs,  or  those  of  perceptive  intellect,  are 
large ;  and  the  organs  of  Reflection  are  also  considerable,  but 
less  than  the  former.  Causality  is  larger  than  Comparison,  and 
Wit  is  less  than  either. 

The  Skull  indicates  the  combination  of  strong  animal  passions 
with  eqiiall  y  powerful  moral  emoUons.  If  the  natural  morality  had 
been  less,  the  endowment  of  the  propensities  is  sufficient  to  have 
constituted  a  character  of  the  most  desperate  description.  The 
combination  as  it  exists,  bespeaks  a  mind  extremely  subject  to 
contending  emotions,— capable  of  great  good,  or  great  evil, — 
and  encompassed  with  vast  difficiuties  in  preserving  a  steady, 
even,  onward  course  of  practical  morality. 

In  the  combination  of  very  large  PnSoprogenitiveness  and 
Adhesiveness,  with  very  large  Benevolence  and  large  Ideality, 
we  find  the  elements  of  that  exquisite  tenderness  and  refine- 
ment, which  Bums  so  frequently  manifested,  even  when  at  the 
worst  stage  of  his  career.  In  the  combination  of  great  Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness,  and  Self-Esteem,  we  find  the  funda- 
mental qualities  which  inspired  **  Scots  wha  hae  wi^  Wallace 
bled,^  and  similar  productions. 
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The  combination  of  large  Secretiveness,  Imitation^  and  the 
perceptive  organs,  gives  the  elements  of  bis  dramatic  talent  and 
humour.  The  skull  indicates  a  decided  talent  for  humour^  but 
less  for  Wit.  The  public  are  apt  to  confound  the  talents  for  wit 
and  humour.  The  metaphysicians,  however,  have  distinguished 
them,  and  In  the  phrenological  works  their  different  elements  are 
pointed  out.  Burns  possessed  the  talent  for  satire;  Destruc- 
tiveness,  added  to  the  combination  which  gives  humour,  pro- 
duces it. 

An  unskilful  observer  looking  at  the  forehead,  might  suppose 
it  to  be  moderate  in  size ;  but  when  the  dimensions  of  the  ante- 
rior lobe,  in  both  length  and  breadth,  are  attended  to,  the  intel- 
lectual organs  will  be  recognised  to  have  been  large.  The  an> 
tenor  lol)e  projects  so  much,  thai  it  gives  an  appearance  of  nar- 
rowness to  the  forehead,  which  is  not  real.  This  is  the  cause, 
also,  why  Benevolence  appears  to  lie  farther  back  than  usual. 
An  anterior  lobe  of  this  magnitude,  indicates  great  intellectual 
power-  The  combination  of  large  perceptive  and  reflecting  or- 
gans, (Causality  predominant),  with  large  Concentrativeness  and 
large  organs  of  the  feelings,  gives  that  sagacity  and  vigorous 
common  sense,  for  which  Burns  was  distinguished* 

The  skull  rises  high  above  Causality,  and  spreads  wide  in  the 
region  of  Ideality  ;  the  strength  of  his  moral  feelings  lay  in  that 
region. 

The  combination  of  large  organs  of  the  animal  propensities 
with  large  Cautiousness  and  only  full  Hope,  together  with  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  account  for 
the  melancholy  and  internal  unhappiness  with  which  Bums  was 
so  frequently  afflicted.  This  melancholy  was  rendered  still  deeper 
by  bad  health. 

The  combination  of  Acquisitiveness,  Cautiousness,  Sei£- 
Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Conscientiousness,  is  the 
source  of  his  keen  feelings  in  regard  to  pecuniary  independence. 
The  great  power  of  his  animal  propensities  would  give  mm  stroi^. 
temptations  to  waste ;  but  the  combination  just  mentioned  wou{^ 
impose  a  powerful  restraint.  The  head  indicates  the  elements  of 
an  economical  character,  and  it  is  known  that  he  died  free  from 
debt,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  his  salary. 

No  phrenologist  can  look  upon  this  head,  and  consider  the 
circumstances  in  which  Burns  was  placed,  without  vivid  feelings 
of  regret.  Burns  must  have  walked  the  earth  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  great  superiority  over  his  associates  in  the  station  in  which 
he  was  placed ;  of  powers  calculated  for  a  far  higher  sphere  than  . 
that  which  he  was  able  to  reach,  and  of  passions  which  he  could 
with  difficulty  restrain,  but  which  it  was  fatal  to  indulge.  If  h^ 
had  been  placed  from  infancy  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life^  Hbisral* 
ly  educated,  and  employed  in  pursuits  corresponding  to  his. 
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powers,  the  inferior  portion  of  his  nature  would  have  lost  part 
of  its  energy,  while  his  better  qualities  would  probably  have  as- 
sumed  a  decided  and  permanent  superiority. 

In  our  next  Number,  we  shall  e^camine  more  fully  the  charac- 
ter and  cerebral  development  of  Bums. 


NOTICES. 

EDiMBiTReH.— The  Proceedinss  of  the  Phrenological  Society  and  of  the 
'  £dinbuxsh  Ethical  Sacietjr  fiir  the  Study  and  Practical  ApplicatUm  of  Phre^ 
nology,  tor  the  last  winter  sesrion,  wUl  be  given  in  our  next  publication. 

Glasgow. — Last  winter  Dr  Robert  Hunter,  Professor  of  Aanatomy  in  the 
Andersonian  XJniversityi  delivered  a  course  of  twenty  lectures  on  Phrenolc^- 
He  also  treated  of  it  briefly  in  his  popular  course  on  Anatomy  and  Pny. 
siology. 

Dunfermline.— In  last  number  we  noticed  the  gratifying  suoces  of  Mr 
W.  A.  F.  Browne*8  Lectures  on  Phrenology  in  Dunfermline.  The  course  was 
concluded  on  19th  March.  The  total  number  of  tickets  sold  was  260,  and 
there  was  besides  a  regular  attendance  of  from  twenty-five  to  forty  visitors  at 
each  lecture.  The  auditors  consisted  generally  of  the  most  respectable,  in- 
fluential, and  intelligent  individuals  in  the  town,  and  the  course  gave  the 
highest  satisfaction.  The  eflTect  of  these  lectures  is  very  apparent  A  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  public  mind  at  Dunfenmlne  on  the  subject  of 
Phrenology.  Among  the  converts  aie  sev^al  of  the  clergy  and  medical  men 
in  the  town.  Perhaps  the  most  important  result,  however,  of  Bir  Browne's 
lectures,  is  the  great  and  increasinff  eagerness  which  has  arisen  for  minute 
knowledge  ef  i&  sdenoe^  At  the  ust  quarterly  meeting  of  the  members  of 
one  of  the  public  libraries,  the  lifararian  stated  that  a  supply  of  phrenological 
boolcs  was  much  wanted,  as  the  calls  for  them  were  so  numerous  that  the  fow 
already  In  the  Hbnry  were  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

On  20th  Maoeh,  the  day  after  the  cooduding  lecture^  a  public  dinner  wm 
given  to  Mr  Browne  by  Uie  Dunfermline  Phrenological  Society  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  gentlemen,  in  testimony  of  their  respect  for  his  cbaraeter,  and 
rtitude  for  Uie  very  valuable  instruction  which  he  had  communicated*  Mr 
Beveiidge  acted  as  chaiman,  and  Mr  Ckoige  Roger  as  croupier.  After 
giving  the  nsual  nreliminary  toasts,  and  <^  The  raemocies  oi  Drs  GaU  and 
opurafaeim,**  the  cnairman  propoecd  the  toast  of  the  evening — ^  Health,  long 
life  and  success  to  Mr  Browne,  and  thanks  to  him  for  his  exertions  iat  Uie 
cause  of  Plii^nologv."  Mr  Browne  replied  in  his  usual  elenut  and  forcible 
style,  and  concludM  by  giving  ^  Prosperity  to  the  Dunfemuine  PfarenaloBi> 
cal  Society."  Various  other  toasts  were  cbunk  ;  among  which  were,  ^  The 
universal  diffusion  of  Phrenologv,**  "  Geotge  Combe,  Esq.,**  <*  The  Fxbnbuigh 
and  all  other  Phrenological  Societies,"  *<  The  Opponents  of  Pfarenolagy," 
'<  The  Conductors  of  the  PhnenokigiBal  Journal**  <<  the  univcrsai  asoendettcy 
of  Truth,"  and  **  The  Cause  of  Education.'*  These  toasts  were  introduced 
by  neat  and  appropriate  speeches  from  the  Croupier,  Mr  D.  Young.  Mr  A. 
Stevenson,  Mr  J.  Gall,  Mr  J.  Hutton,  the  Reverend  Messrs  Young  and 
Cuthbertson,  &€.  The  Dunfermline  Phrenological  Society  has  fiuther  te^- 
fled  its  respect  for  Mr  Browne,  by  pveKUting  to  him  a  handsome  pair  of  alver 
callipers. 

We  are  happy  to  add,  that  Mr  Browne  has  just  been  sppointed  medical 
attendant  to  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum.  Thisi  we  beueve,  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  phrenologist  has  been  caUed  to  fill  such  a  situation  in 
Scotland.  Mr  Browne's  phrenological  opinions  were  umd  against  him,  but 
he  was  ch^^ted  b^  an  overwhelming  minority  of  votes.  There  were  four  can- 
didates, three  of  whom  had  one,  two,  and  four  vnics  respectively,  wiule  Mr 
Browne  had  twenty-two.     His  knowledge  of  insanity  is  extensive,  and  well 


qualifies  him  for  his  new  duties.  We  hope  he  will  fitvour  us  with  reports  of 
sudi  remarkable  cases  Ulustrative  of  Phrenology  »  may  fsH  under  his  obser- 
vation in  the  Montrose  Asylum. 

Gheekock.  —  On  18th  February  18S4,  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Greenock  Phrenolmcal  Society  was  twenty-eight.  The  meetlnffs  are  held 
once  a  fortnight,  and  had  till  that  time  been  occupied  with  discusnons  on  the 
objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the  system,  and  expositions  of  the  func- 
tions of  particular  cerebral  oigans,  illustrated  by  cases  felling  under  the  ob- 
servation of  individual  members.  A  phrenological  library  has  been  formed, 
but  little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  formation  of  a  museum.  A  course 
of  seven  lectures  on  Phrenology  was  delivered,  by  Invitation  of  the  Society, 
in  the  West  Blackball  Street  Ch^)el»  Greenock,  on  28th  April  and  following 
evenings,  by  Dr  Robert  Hunter,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Andersonian 
University,  Glasgow.  The  course  embraced  ^  a  Short  History  of  Phrenology, 
and  an  explanation  of  its  fundamental  prindples ;  a  Survey  of  the  Nervous 
System,  and  the  Functions  of  its  different  parts;  an  Exposition  of  the  situa- 
tion and  sphere  of  action  of  the  different  Phrenological  Oijgans,  and  a  De- 
monstration of  the  application  and  importance  of  Phrenology  to  the  Educa- 
tion of  Man."  These  lectures  were  completely  successfuL  Upwards  of  a 
hundred  auditors  attended  the  first,  and  the  number  regularly  increased  till 
the  lasty  at  which  about  340  perafms  were  prasent. 

Altth. — A  Phrenological  Society  has  just  been  started,  by  twelve  young 
men,  in  the  village  of  Alvth,  Perthsnire.  They  have  procured  a  supply  of 
Phrenological  books ;  and  Mr  Fenton,  surgeon  in  Alyth,  has  engaged  to  give 
them  a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  chemistry,  and  to  aid  them  in  meir 
phrenological  studies.  This  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  increasing  ap- 
petite for  knowledge,  which  the  industrious  classes  In  Scotl^id  are  displaying. 

Waawickin— In  the  beffinniiig  of  March  last,  a  Phrenological  Society  was 
instituted  in  Warwick.  Xt  now  contists  of  sixteen  mcmbersi,  and  we  are  par- 
ticularly gratified  to  learn  Uwt  the  Fresadent's  chair  is  occupied  by  Dr  John 
ConoUy,  late  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  London  University,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  CyclopoBdiB  of  Practical  Medicine,  and  author  of  a  well  known  and 
escoelieat  treatise  <m  Insanity.  •  in<  the  latter  wotk^  puUhihed  several  years  ago, 
Dr  ConoUy  declared  that  ^the  fiusts  alluded  to  in  it,  many  of  the  phenomena 
«f  disease,  and  the  ohtervafclofei  bf  all  mankind,  seemed  to' him  to  prove  that 
the  first  principles  of  phrenology  are  firanded  in  Mature  ;'*'and  that  he  ^  could 
flee  nothing  wmch  merits  the  praiae  of  being  philosopfaical  in  the  real  or  af- 
fected contempt  professed  by  so  many  aaatomuti  and  physiologists  for  the 
•ciencek*'  Subsequent  observatloB  and  refleotlon  have  stienffthened  thl^  opi- 
nion, and  it  is  creditable  to  Dr  ConoUy  tlut  he  now  more  DoMly  tlna  ever 
•lands  forward  to  avow  his  belie£  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
so  &r  as  we  have  learned  them,  afe->*the  Reverend  J*  A.  Morris,  M.  A., 
Warwick ;  the  Reverend  Henry  Harris,  B.  A.y  Warwick ;  John  Twamley, 
£sq.,  Warwick;  Mr  Edward  Dearie,  Professor  of  Music,  Warwick  $  Mr 
Owen  W.  Williams,  M.  R.  C*  S.  L.,  lieamington ;  Mr  Effeiton  A.  Jennings, 
F.  L.  S.,  M.  R.  C  S.  L..,  lieamington ;  Mr  WHlhun  D.  Watson,  M.  R.  Q  S. 
Kdin.,  Warwick  (Secretary);  and  Mr  William  Rider,  artist,  Leamin|^n. 
A  large  collection  of  casts  has  been  ordered  fimn  Edinburgh. 

Tauvtow. — "  Mr  Cox  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Phrenology  at 
Taunton  last  week,  which  has  excited  much  interest." — Exeter  and  Pi^mmih 
Gazette  i^fSih  March  1834. 

Paupeb  IiVWA'Ttc  AsvLiTM  AT  HaV WELL.-— The  AHumeum  of  8d  May 
1834  contains  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  Asylum,  fiimished,  as  the 
editor  menti<ms  in  a  note,  by '^  a  friend,  who  was  led  accidentally,  the  other 
day,  to  visit  the  asylum  ;  and  who  is  anxious  to  give  pubUcity  to  the  system 
of  management  observed  in  it,  and  the  admirable  results  of  that  system."  We 
shaU  copy  the  article  in  our  next  number,  and  have  only  room  to  mention 
here,  that  the  institution  is  conducted  by  the  superintendent,  Dr  ElUs,  on 
phrenoloffical  prmeiples*     It  is  gratifying  to  find  an  unphrenolo^cal  writer 
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calling  attention  to  the  *^  admirable  results'*  of  such  a  system  of  management. 
Hanwell  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

We  understand  that  casts  of  the  skull  of  Dr  Spubzheim  and  the  head  of 
&AXMOHUir  Bor,  are  on  sale  by  Messrs  Luke  O^eil  and  Son  of  this  city. 

Db  Yixokt*s  Treatise  on  Human  and  Comparative  Phrenoloffr  is  now, 
we  presume,  completed.  We  are  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
plates,  but  the  second  volume  of  the  letter-press  has  not  yet  reached  £din. 
burgh.  As  soon  as  it  arrives,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  abstract  of  its 
contents,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  high  merits  of  the  author.  For  aocuiacy 
and  beauty  the  engravings  are  unrivalled. 

New  PBii£Koi.odiCAL  Cast. — ^We  have  received  from  Mr  William  Bally, 
artist  in  Manchester,  a  copy  of  the  phrenological  illustration  invented  bv 
him,  and  noticed  in  our  last  number  under  the  denomination  of  a  **  Mechani- 
cal  Brain."  It  is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  and  will  be  of  great  use  to 
students  of  phrenology  and  lecturers.  The  cast,  in  its  complete  states  repre. 
sents  the  h^  of  a  youth  about  fifteen  years  of  affe.  The  skuU  and  integu- 
ments are  removable  in  two  halves,  and  the  Drain  is  then  seen  enve- 
loped by  the  dura  mater.  The  brain  is  divided  into  several  pi«:ai^  whidi 
are  taken  out  separatelv ;  and  finally,  the  base  of  the  skull,  on  which  the 
brain  resta,  is  seen.  The  fiixwital  lobe  may  be  removed,  and  that  of  an 
idiot  substituted  for  it.  Of  course  the  anatomical  detaiis  are  not  perfectly 
accurate,  buW  on  the  whole,  the  cast  is  calculated  to  give  a  very  good  g&. 
neral  idea  ox  the  interior  of  the  head,  and  the  relations  of  the  external  and 
internal  parts.  We  strongly  recommend  it  to  phrenolog^ts  and  phrenological 
societies.  The  price  is  ten  shillings.  The  cast  may  be  seen  at  Mr  Bidly's 
Rooms,  acyoining  Gkuthorp*s  fiuilmngs,  Oxford  Street,  Mandiester. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris  whidi 
has  yet  reached  us,  is  No.  4.  The  work  ought  to  be  forwarded  regularly 
in  exchange  for  the  copies  of  ours  sent  to  Paris.  A  friend  has  shewn  us 
No.  7t  recently  published.  It  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Br  Spurzheim, 
the  letters  of  Mr  Capen  and  Dr  M'Kibbin  announcing  his  death,  and  Dr 
M'Kibbiu*s  notes  of  the  iMst  mortem  examination,  all  translated  from  the 
3dth  and  36th  numbers  of  this  journal  The  trandator  animadverts  strongly 
upon  Dr  Jackson^s  report  of  the  medical  treatment  and  dissection.  The  le- 
maining  contents  of  the  Frrach  Journal  are— m  Biographico-Phrenological 
Notice  of  John  Adrien  Bi«mnet,  bv  Dr  Corbiire;  Analvsis  of  Spurzheim  on 
Education,  by  Dr  Sarlandiere ;  and  Analysb  of  No.  6  or  our  own  journal,  by 
H.  Berbru^r.    In  a  fiiture  publication  we  shall  notice  it  at  greater  length. 

The  following  works  are  in  our  hands  for  review,  hut  the  urgent  demands 
upon  our  space  force  us  to  deUiv  noticing  them  till  next  number  :— 

The  Teacher :  or  Moral  Influences  employed  in  the  Instruction  of  the 
Young.  Intended  chiefly  to  assist  young  teachers  in  organizing  and  coo. 
ducting  their  schools.  By  Jacob  Abbott,  Principal  of  Mount  Vernon  School. 
BevisS  by  the  Kev.  Charles  Mayo,  LL.  D.  London :  Seeley  and  Sons. 
Id34.     12mo,  pp.  328. 

Necessity  of  Popular  Education,  as  a  National  Object ;  with  Hints  on  the 
Treatment  of  Criminals,  and  observations  on  Homicidal  Insanity.  By  James 
Simpson,  Advocate.  Edinburgh  r  Adam  and  Charles  Blade,  1834.  I2mo, 
pp.  402. 

The  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  Physical  and  Mental  Education.  By  Andrew  Combe, 
M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh : 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.    12mo,  pp.  320L 

The  Book  of  Aphorismsr  By  a  Modern  Pythagorean.  Glasgow  :  W.  R. 
'M*Phun.     l^nio,  pp.  221. 

KoiN BURGH,  Ul  Majfy  1834. 
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0^664. 

Drunkenneas,  606.  See  Intemper- 
ance. 

Dublin  Phrenological  Society,  888. 

Dumfries  Timeaaad  Phfenokij^,  866. 

Dumoutier,  Mons.,  his  account  <^Be- 
nolt, «  parricide,  376i-'4llspo8itions 
infema  by  him  fVom  a  skull,  378. 
— his  classes  for  instruotioo  in  Phre- 
nology, 461. 

Dundee  Meduadcs*  Phrenokgioal  So- 
ciety, 384* 

Dunfermline,  Phrenology  in,  671, 662. 

Eariy  anticipation  of  Phrem^ogy,475. 
Edinburgh,  Phrenology  in,  95,  96, 
282,  288,  382,  47& 

,  Dr  Spurzheim's  first  visit  to, 

303. 

Association  fer  Procuring  In- 

'  stniction  in  Useftil  and  Entertafai. 
ing  Sciences,  96,  282,  478,  574. 

Ethical   Society,    868^  872, 
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Education,  Mrs  Willard  on  the  prin- 
ciplea  o^  4a^it6  efihct  in  modiff- 
ing  the  character,  98.— 4ts  power  to 
rmneimte  mankind,  84%  621.'«4ts 
eroct  on  the  mind,  364.-M«Ffareno- 
logy  applied  to,  451.~  observations 
on  nationid  edacatlon,  462L«.i-two 
stages  o4  809— .^Unguages  -  and 
knowledge  of  science,  664,  669, 
634.-^tudf  of  history,  670.:^Dr 
Caldwell's  definition  of,  619.^^f  a 
civil  or  meohatrical  engineer,  627. 
-i4«ttark»' on^  0BS»*^notke  of  Mr 
Levison  on  mental  culture,  647»— 
passionate  and  qvaa^lsome  ^hll- 
dMB  how  to  to  tneat«A,  647^  648. 

,  phy sisal,  Dr  Barii>won5  4l7. 

of  fenmiles,  hrmtiomd,  40, 47. 


«4m. 


-^Mrs  Wilhrd  on  the  imnrove. 
ment  of,  46.— Jnot  sketch  of  a  female 
seminary,  iJO. ' 
EUiotwo,  Dr,  hfo  Account  of  the  head 
and  character  of  Smithers  the  in. 
condiaty,  244..-ahis  efibrts  in  b^idf 
of  pfatenolagy,  24& — on  mate- 
rialism, 567. 
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Eloquence,  talent  for,  whether  na-  his  merits  as  an  anatomical  dis- 

tural  or  acquired,  463.  coverer,  646,  6d0. 

Engineers,  education  of,  6S7.  Geology,  Ugiit  which  it  throws  on  the 

English  have  hirge  Bestructiveness,  destiny  of  man,  363. 

184.  Germany,  Phrenology  in,  192,  384. 

£ppB,  Br,  review  of  his  Life  of  Dr  Gibson,  John,  engraving  of  his  head. 

Walker,  386.  36a 

Esquimaux,  account  of  their  charac-  Glasgow  bridewell,  effects  of  diflfe- 

ter  and  cerebral  development,  ^89,  rent    periods  of  confinement  in, 

424. — engravings  of  the   skull  of  121. — Phrenology  in  Glasgow,  191, 

one,  291.  277)  479. — medianics   institution, 

EsquiroPs    opinion    of  Phrenology,  669,  671. 

663. — his    valuable   collection    of  God's  government  of  the  world,  338. 

skulls  and  casts,  664.  Mr  Combe's  views  oi^  369. 

Eventuality  of  botanists,  106.  Godwin,  an  objection  to  Phrenology 

Evil  origin  of,  369-^62.  by,  282. 

Exercise,  bodily,  neglect  of,  at  board-  G^ildxmith  on  eloquence,  463. 

ing  schools,  40,  167. — ^benefit  of,  Gordon,  Dr  John,  his  meeting  with 

1^. — excessive  in  ftctories,  233.  Dr  Spurzheim,  263. 

— of  the  brain,  629.  Gottfried,  murderess,  engravings  of 

her  head,  113. 

Factories^  regulation  bill,  231.  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  how  far 

Fatalism,  answer  to   the   objection  useful,  666,  669,  634. 

that  Piirenology  leads  to,  647.  Greenlanders,    their   character   and 

Fearon's   thoughts   on  materialism,  skulls,  289,  424. 

notice  ot;  603.  Greenock  Phrenological  Society,  479, 

Feet,  bad  effects  of  wetness  and  cold-  672, 663. 

ness  of  the,  18.  Gregory,  Dr  Wm.,  on  a  singular  af- 

Females,  irrational  education  ol;  40,  fection  of  the  organ  of  Language, 

47 clothing  of,  43.— Mrs  WiUhird  161. 

on  the  improvement  of  their  edu- 
cation, 46.«-4ier  plan  of  a  seminary  H.,  Mrs,  view  of  her  head,  368. 

for,  60.^-reltgiou8,  moral,  literary,  Haggart,  David,  view  of  his  head, 

domestic,  and  ornamental  instnic-  368. 

tion  of,  61-64.— utility  of  semi-  Halifiix,  Phrenology  at,  480. 

naries  for,  66.  Hallet  on  materialism,  669. 

Ferriar,  Dr  John,  bis  essay  on  appari*  Hampshire    Phrenological    Society, 

ttons,  648*  96,  192,  480. 

Filial  respect  of  the  Esquimaux,  431.  Happiness  pretty  equally  distributed, 

Firmness,  cases  of  large  organ  of,  66,  306. 

206,    407 — natural    language   of.  Hare,   murderer,  engraving  of  his 

226,  227,  228,  229.  head.  111. 

Flannel,  advantages  of  wearing,  19.  Haslam,  on  derangement  of  memory, 

Follen^s  fltn^ral  oration  at  the  burial  360. 

of  Dr  Spurzheim,  31?.  Heads,  three  classes  of,  viz.  bad,  mid- 
Food  proper  for  children,  38.  ditng,  and  good,  111.116,  366,  624. 
Forbes,  Dr,  on  the  evils  of  deficient  014.-^-great  variety  of  forms  o^ 

exercise  at  boarding  sebooia,  40.  .  334 — cause  of  that  variety,  accord- 
Form,  case  of  large  organ  of,  66.  ing  to  a  learned  professor,  33& — 
Fowle,  Mr  W^.  B.,  his  account  of  Dr  proposed  method  of  ascertaining 

Spurrfieim's  visit  to  the  Monitorial  the  solid  contents  of,  403. — ktge 

School  at  Boston,  608.  head  of  Rammohun  Roy,  692,  696. 

Future  state,  346..---belief  of  th^  Es-  -^-effbct  of  great  and  soaaU  size  of, 

quimaux  respecting  a,  334.  642. 

Health,  preservation  o^  1, 37,  et  wqq. 

Gall,  Dr,  his  merits  compared  with  — connexion  of  mental  and  bo^y, 

those  of  Dr  Sp«nshdm,  141,  26d,  37,  613. 

269.— 4ils  title  to  be  coMldefed  the  Heat  of  animals,  how  regulated.  9. 

original  tHscoverer  of'  Plnmologj^,  Hereditary  transmission  of  bodily  and 

391,  676.*-eii  the  moderof  confirm.  mental    qualities,   118,  noie^  468, 

ing  or  rtffitiflg  PhrettolOgy,  44a—  471, 616,  632. 
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Hibbert»  Dr,  his  theory  of  appari-  Jeffinej,  Fnnda,  Br  Sputzlufin's  de. 

tions,  544.  scription  of  bis  head,  264 — hivpro. 

H^landen  of  Scotluid,  Dr  Spurz-  mue  to  give  himaelf  a  cfaance  of 

heim*s  account  of  their  heads,  263.  oonTeraion  to  PhreooLogy,  576.*..4 

Hindooflr— 'Account  ^^  ^^  Gang-miuT'  sage  objection  of  hiSy  638. 

derers  or  Thugs,  511. — their  skulls,  Jofaason,  Dr  Samuel,  on  the  evils  of 

524. — Conscientiouiiness    weak    in  early  and  hasty  marriages,  473. 

the  Hindoos,  615,  530,  68i.-.-tbeir 

religion,  581,  583.  Koinicotty  Dr,  on  the  tnmslation  of 

History,  study  of,  570.  the  Bible,  604. 

Hope,   cases  of  moderate  organ  of,  Knowledge  fiivounble  to  reliffum,363. 

206,  601.  --pursuit  of,  under  difficuUies,  532. 
Horse  appreciates  intervals  of  time, 

76.  liuguaffe,  Dr  Gregory  on  a  singular 

Hottentot,  character   inferred  from  affection  of  the  organ  ot,  161.^- 

skull  of  a,  68.  cases  of  loss  o£,  with  injury  of  the 

Hulks,  state  of  criminals  on  board  brain,   180,  574.— Mr  W.  A«  F. 

the,  29.  Browne  on  morbid  manUestatioos 

Hume,  David,  on  apparitions,  542.  of  the  organ  of  250,  308,  414 — 

Humorous  men  generally  low  spirit.  sometimes  active  during  sleep,  564. 

ed,  229.  — organ  large  in  Rammohun  &oy^ 

Hunter,  Dr  Robert,  his  lectures  on  602. 

Phrenology  at  Greenock,  663.  Language**  dead  and  living,  instruc- 
tion in,  554,  560,  634. 

Ideality  whether  one  or  two  organs,  Latin  and  Greek,    how  far  useful, 

230.— case  of  moderate    develop-  555,  569,  634* 

ment  of,  411.  Laws,  natural,  359. 

Ideas,  550.  Legislation,  criminaL— See  CriminaL 

Ignoi-ance  generally  accompanied  by  Levisom,  Mr  J.  L.^  memoir  of  Mr 

self-complacency,  305.  John  Sisson  by,  532.— Jus  lectures 

Imitation  large,  case  o^  51 1.  on  Phrenology,  572.-~-notice  of  hie 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  346,  557«  work  on  Mental  Culture,  647« 

Improvement  of  man.— .see  Man.  Liberia,  "^"o  colony  o^  145. 

Inaia.--<see  Hindoos.  Liverpool,  Fhreaokgy  in,  479> 

Individuality  of  botanists,  106.--4>f  Livingstone,  Mr,  penitentiaiy  sy». 

the  Thugs,  530.  tem  o^  48a 

Infimta,  mortality  of,  16.--.erTors  in  Locality,  oase  of  krge^  64...it|  the 

the  treatment  of,  16.  lower  animals,  71-— of  the  Thuflps, 

Injury  of  the  brain,  562     casrf  of;  530. 

574. — not  always  attended  by  mani^  Locke  on  materialism,  fi58i-^on  the 

fest  disorder  of  mind,  636.  study  of  Latin,  569. 

Insanity  of  the  organ  of  Language,  London,  Phrenology  in,  96« 

250, 308, 414— of  Destractivenau,  Loo-Choo  heads,  961 

144,   189,  375. — ^intemperance  re-  Love  of  Approbation  iu  the  Esqui- 

garded  as  a  form  oi^  605,  62&-*  maux,  428. — strong  in  JUaKaebun 

tendency  to,  how  to  be  eradicated,  Royi  590,  592.«-«aisery  produced 

623 — causes  o(    630.— symptoms  by  over  stimulating  it,  649. 

o^  595.  Lungs  sometimes  diseased  without 

Instincts  of  the  lower  animals,  letter  remarkable  disturbance  of  resiitra* 

on  the,  71>  ttoui  636. 

Intemperance,  Dr  Caldwell  on,  605.  Lymphatic  tempeiameot  f>f  the  Ed* 

—causes  o^  606.  quimauz,  293^    case  of,  509«-.4t« 

Intoxication,  its  effects  on  the  facul-  CTects  described,  564, 

ties,  16L 

Irving,  the  Rev.  Edward,  his  hallu-  Maciones,  Mary,  her  weak  intellect, 

cinatioDs  explained,  259.  117. 

M'Kean*s  Priae  KsMy  at  the  Glas« 

Jackson,  Dr  James,  his  renport  on  the  gow  Mecfaaaioi'  Institution,  569« 

illness  and  death  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  M^Kibbio,  Dr  Robert,  his  account  of 

^^  Dr  Spuraheim^s  death,  129,— wad 

i        "t  I>r  Skunuel,  on  Phrenology,  post-mortem  ezaromation,  199. 

300.  Macnish*s  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  re. 
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0^  5(IO...^his  tettuBDtjr  w  tke 
tfuth  of  Fhtesiology»  ib. 

Man,  Dr  Chalmers  on  the  improve- 
ment o^  343, 947.--difiezeBt  views 
on  iliat  suliJecl,  361,  ei  «8yg«...4loo- 
tniie  fjiitno  deptavitv  of  man,  340, 
nataf  362  .^  .Rammohun  Boy  on 
man's  capability  of  impxovemc^it, 
601. — ^Dr  Caldwell  on  the  true  mode 
of  improving  the  condition  of  man, 
HOB — eompceaiive  happiness  of  cu 
vilised  aad  undvilised  man,  SOfi. 

Manchester,  Phrenology  in,  479,  b7% 

Marriage,  application  of  Phrenology 
in  the  finrmation  of,  464  caaco  in 
which  it  is  improper,  617. 

Materialism,  objection  that  Phreoo- 
liMy  leads  to,  567)  66SU~doarine 
o^not  inconsistent  with  immortali- 
ty of  the  soal,  667— notice  of  Fea- 
nm's  Thoughtf  on,  603^ 

Mathematics,  utiUty  o^  628. 

MaxweU,  engraving  of  his  head^  113. 

Measurement  of  the  head,  proposed 
method  o^  403. 

Melancthon,  engraving  of  his  head, 
11& 

Memory,  verbal,  derangeaoent  a£,  250, 
308,414. — ^varieties  oi'memoiy,  281. 

Mover's  theory*  of  apparitions,  646;i 

MilUmnk  penitentiary,  28. 

MiUigan,  Dr,  attadr  on  Phlenokgy 
by,  383. 

Milton  on  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  668. 

Mtfacles,  Bammohun  Bov  on,  509. 

Morphia,  its  effiaats  oh  the  organ  ef 
f  jmg^iage,  161. 

Moscati,  Marquis,  on  the  head  and 
character  of  Dr  Spurobeimt  227— 
his  conversion  to  Phrenology,  676. 
»  Mw  asseitioB  that  Gall  was  not  its 
disoovever,  676. 

Murder  not  alwaya  prompaed  by  De- 
•truotiMiieia^  626«  627* 

Muscular  system,  Dr  Combe  on  the 
afcructiiieaadfttnoUenaof  the,  164. 

Mutilation  of  animals  to  discover  the 
ftmcliiotts  of  the  bmin,  reprehended, 
381. 

Names^  memory  ol^  103. 
Napoleon^  mask  e^  462*> 
National  education,  462. 
Nations,  fonos  of  head  peealiar  to, 

snu^ignora&t  nations  think  most 

Ughiy  of  themselves^  306. 
Natoiul  language  of  Firmneas,  225, 

927*141. 
NoHmil  lawa,  physical^  «rgatiii>,  and 

moral,  360. 
Negroes.    See  ^^o^ery* 


Nervea,  muscular,  171* 

New  South  Wales,  crime  in,  36. 

North  American  Indians,  their  De- 
strucUveness,  300. 

North  American  Beview  on  PhieDo- 
logy»  answered,  638> 

Notices,96, 191,288>  382,479,  671,662. 

Number,  organ  of,  small  in  the  Es- 
quimaux, 436, — and  in  the  Chay- 
ma8^ib.fi«te. 

Observation  the  test  of  Phrenology, 
448,660. 

Oppositioo,  love  o^  whence^  221. 

Oraer,  cases  of  moderate  organ  o^ 
206^  407 — deficient  in  the  Ea^ii- 
maux,  436. 

Oiganization,  relation  between  the 
mind  and,  236, 648, 638.— man  can 
be  improved  imly  by  improving  his 
oiganization,  611. 

Onpms,  cerebral,  can  they  be  en- 
hugged  by  exercise  P  621»-^>i^eotion 
that  there  are  no  divisions  between 
them,  answered,  646.*— their  size 
how  judged  of,  641..2.3-4. 

Otto,  Dr,  cases  illustrative  of  Phre- 
nology by,  63, 144. — created  a  pro- 
fessor, 192. 

Oxford,  Dr  Spurzheim  at,  267. 

Papuans,  their  Cautiousness,  298^ 
and  Destructiveness,  300.— «ngra» 
vings  of  the  skull  of  one,  291. 

Paris,  Fhnnology  in,  91^  187,  374, 
461. 

Parry,  Capt.,  engraving  of  his  head, 
11& 

Penitentiary  at  Millbank^  28*— prac- 
tical application  of  the  phrenobMi- 
cal  prindideB  of  criminal  l^^hUaon 
to  tne  penitentiary  system,  481.— 
requisites  of  a  penitentiary,  480. 

Pennsylvania,  penitentiaries  in,  60& 

Penny  C^dopsedia  and  Phiesology, 
286. 

Perspiration  explained,  Sl.  how  its 
check  operates  in  producing  disease, 
7. 

Peter  the  Great)  contradictions  in  hii 
character,  248. 

Philoprogenitiveness  strong  in  the 
Esquimaux*  294,*^and  in  the 
Thugs,  629.^— dififerenoe  between  it 
and  Benevolence,  286^  630..«  Dr 
£pps  on,  394. 

Phrenological  Society,  proceedings  of 
tbfi^  874*<— its  resolutions  on  the 
death  of  Dr  Spurzheim^  130, 

Phrenologiini  Sodety  of  PariSi  86, 
461..-4iotices  of  its  Journal,  -187y 
376,664. 
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PhrenolofficalSocietiesofMancheflter,  ueuAaa^kMmMgBf  9tB,  4M..»-0riip 

578,— Dunferraline,    571,    WX —  gion  of  the  Hin&oi,  581, 583.     See 

Oreenock,  479,  672)  66V-Foit8.  Christianity, 

mouth,  95,  192,  480y--Bo8toB,  3799  Bieligloii,  natunl,  95K 

^Dublin,   888,^Dttndee,    384.—  BaBsioui  feelingv,  468.-4>f  the  Eii- 

Warwick.  663,--Aly  th,  863. — Edin-  quimaux,  429. — of  BAmmohunBoy, 

buTgh£thicalSodetj,388,882;571'  598^— religlout  doubt,  nature  and 

Phrenologists,  practical,  requisites  of^  eausee  of,  5561 

874.  Beverie>  Mr  Macmish^  dewription  of, 

Phienology,  Dr  Barlow's  testimony  583. 

in  fkvour  o^  44. .  cases  illustratiTe  Boget's  article  on  Cnmioscopy,  388. 

of,  by  Dr  Otto,  63.— no  exceptions  Boyer,  Moos.  A.  A ,  death  H,  288. 

in,  246,  65&— Church  on  the  pre-  Bush,  Dr,  on  materialisn],  568. 
sumptiv^e  evidence  of,  980.— The 

Penny  Cyclopsedia  and,  286. — Sir  St  Clair,  Bobert,  a  French  mnrdeier, 

Charles  Bellas  oMedions  to,  383. —  account  of  his  head  and  character, 

how  to  be  confirmed  or  refuted,  377» 

448,650. — applied  to  education,461 .  Sarlan^Aie,-  Dr,  on  the  means  of  dis- 

.-application  o(  to  the  formation  of  covering  the  sise  of  the  organs  of 

marriages,  4114. — eariy  anticipation  Form  sfid  Number,  370- 

0^475.— anecdote  to  the  honoured  Savages  generaUv  have  Self-Esteem 

477---in  connexion  with  the  study  strons,  305. — h^piness  of^   oon- 

of  physiognomy,  507^-£italtem  and,  paracTwith  that  of  dvilixed  men, 

547. — materiausm   and,  557— -Mr  305. 

Macnish's  testimony  in  fiivour  of.  Scale  used  in  noting  cerebral  deveiop- 

560. — ^Dr  Caldwell's  testimony  in  ment,  explained,  218. 

favour  o^  626.^-North  American  Schools,  muscular  system  cramped  in, 

Beviewon,638<— DrPrichard'flob*  175i — See  Boarmng<«:hools,  Edu- 

jections  to,  649.  cation.  Females. 

Physiognomy,  American  edition  of  Dr  Scotch  have  Uoge  DestnictivoieM, 

Spurzheim*s  work  on,  507.  182. — old  Scotch  skulls  found  in 

. Physiokigy,' light  thrown  by  it  on  re*  Edinburgh,  185.. ...Dr  Spursheiin^ 

ugion,  354.— evils  of  popular  igno-  description  of  the  Scotch  Highland. 

ranee  of,  1,  25.  ers,  968. 

Pierpont,  Bev.  Mr,  his  ode  at  the  Au  Scott,  Sir  Walter,  case  of  blunder  by 

noral  of  Dr  Spuridieim,  331.  Dr  SpurashMm,  reported  by,  87& 

Pigeons^  carrier,  their  powen  of  re-  Scriptures.    See  BiMBs. 

turning  home  from  a  distance,  71-  Sea^^ickness  useful  in  pulmonary  dis- 

Portraits  of  deceased  friends,  394.  eases,  22. 

Prgudice,  force  of,  449.  Secretiveness,  cases  of  laige^  213, 221, 

Prichard,  Dr,  answer  to  Us  oljections  241, 597. 

to  Phrenology,  649.  Self-Esteem,  its  inflttenee  in  restcsin- 


Prison  dlscif^ne,  488.  ing  from  vice,  230. .   cases  of  Isirge, 

Puknonary  diseaoes,  attention  to  the  2IM,  396;  470,  592.— strong  in  tile 

skin  ve^  beneficfaU  in,  28.  Esquimaux  and  other  twagea,  305, 

Punishment  of  crimes.    See  Criminal  437. 

legislation.  Shenetone*e  acute  theory  of  ap|Mui- 

Pnnnini^  love  o(  whcnos^  288,  297.  tions,  540. 

Sheridan,  B»  B.,  engnvinga  of  his 

Bae^  John,  on  the  protection  of  the  head,  114. 

bndn,  332.  Simpson,  Mr  James^  cases  of  disposi- 

Bai^iael,  skull  oi,  478|  587.  tions  and  talents  inftned  by  him 

Bammobun  Boy,  essay  on  the  life,  from  cerebral  development,  58, 88, 

character,  opinions^  and   cerebral  210,  407.— his  addness  on  the  death 

development  o^  577.— engravings  of  Dr  Spursheim,  126. 

of  his  head,  579.— dissection  of  lus  Sisson,  Mr  John,  memoir  of,  5881 

bndn,  591.  Sldn,  its  nature  and  ui^esas  connected 

Begenemtion  of  man  by  education,  with  the  preservation  of  health,  1. 
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